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THE  FORTUN&S  OF  THE  SCATT£RGOOD  FAMILY. 

BY  AL.Ii£iiT  8AI1TH. 
WITH  AH  ILLVSTBA^Ktlf  BY  JOBIT  tJEBCtt.' 

Joe  JoIUt  hurriet  Mr.  Snarry  from  wpott  to  sport,  to  bailish  hii  regret. 

The  nanic  of  the  lodger  wlio  played  the  flute  in  bedy  on  the  second 
flour  ui  ihc  iiuuse  in  W  iiHimill- street,  occupied  by  the  fmmy  gentie- 
man  and  hit  friend,  was  Fipps — Mr.  RaMelas  Jipps.  He  was  a 
harmleis  looking  young  nan,  with  aJone  noft^:  and  his  mouth  was 
puckered  into  a  perjietual  simper  froin  long  prUctice  on  his  inslru- 
raent,  which  gave  him  a  lively  expression,  although  his  nature  was 
grave.  Perhaps  it  wns  thfs  hnrmless  disposition  that  made  him  very 
popular  amongst  tlie  lairer  portion  of  the  visitors  to  Gravesend,  coupled 
witl)  his  musical  propensities;  for  he  knew  a  gre^t  nuiuber  oi  ladies. 
Ofteotlmes  as  tne. benighted  traveller  returned  firom  Cobham,  he 
b«ard  die  da)oet  netea-of  Mr^  Fipps's  pipe — ^he  was  equally  great  upon 
the  flageolet— 0oating In  the  soft  and  tsellow  evendde.;  and  at  a  turn 
of  the  road  would  discover  Mr,  Fipps  reclining  in  a  pastoral  attitude 
against  a  sti!e,  whilst  two  or  three  ladies,  seated  On  logs  of  timber, 
listened  to  liim.in  wrapt  admiration,  and  donkeys  browsed  at  their 
side,  in  classical  grouping.  The  style  of  Mr.  Fipps  s  playing  was 
uaually.  ambitious,  and  of  a  high  school— indeed,:  he  sometimes  at* 
tempted  to  grasp  such  Jed^  »otes  tha^  bystandets  trembled  for  hia 
llloodresse]s;.butin  moments  ef  light  distraction  be  would  essay  the 
gay  quadrille  or  popular  waltz^;  and  then,  when  nobody  was  by,  the 
ladies  would  dance  a  gentle  measure  upon  the  ^reen  sward,  calling  each 
other  "dear,"  and  laughing  timidly,  as  though  they  blushed  to  find 
themselves  thus  employed,  as  is  their  wont  on  such  occasions,  from 
ayJvan  dances  to  the' first  quadrille  after  supper  at  ewening  partieV4 
So  that  the.life  of  Mr.  Fipps  might  be  considered  aa  Arcadian ;  aad 
he  wo\ild  have  formed,  with  his  fair  companions,  a  sort  of  <iro{^Bceiie 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  any  artist  sketched  them. 

During  the  early  periods  of  their  rc8idenre  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  did  not 
get  on  very  well  with  Mr.  Fipps.  He  prtMiounced  him  "slow;"  and 
indeed  what  could  be  expected  from  a  nian  who  dined  every  day 
upon  soda  water  and  perriwinkles ;  for  such  did  the  jocul^  Jolljl 
affirm  wealth?  case.  And  having  woai  an  opa!  smelliogTbofttle.  and 
two  mother-of'pearl  salt-spoons,  at  Talley's  bazaar,  he  persuadtd  the 
elegant  young  lady  with  the  long  black  curls,  who  personated  the 
fickle  goddess,— anything  but  blindly, — to  change  these  prizes  for  an 
octave  flute,  upon  which  he  accompanied  Mr.  Fipps  through  the  wall, 
in  an  uncertain  obligato.  When  Mr.  Fipps  found  that  his  perform- 
ance appeared  to  annoy  the  other  lodgers,  he  took  to  playing  in  bed« 
making  a  aort  of  Esquimaux  tent  with  the  sheet,  and  getting  under 
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it,  together  with  his  candle — a  proceeding  which,  although  advan- 
tageous in  ihe  aggregate,  was,  in  the  abstract,  certainly  prejudicial 
to  his  own  salcly,  as  well  as  that  of  the  house  generally.  But  iindtng 
that  Mr.  Fipps  was  inoffensive,  and  put  up  meekly  with  messages  and 
conduct  of  an  intuiting  and  pernicious  nature,  Mr.  Joe  JolHt  pro* 
nounced  him  a  good  fellow  after  all ;  and  thej  finally  got  very  excel- 
lent friends. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Snarry  became  more  melancholy,  in  spite  of  all 
Mr.  Joe  Jollit's  recommendations  to  the  contrary.  He  declared  he 
could  not  rouse  himself ;  and  if  he  could  not,  it  was  certainly  not 
from  a  paucity  of  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  friend  to  divert  him, 
ibr  Mr,  Jollit  dragged  him  by  sheer  muscular  strengtlt  to  Roshenrille 
every  gala  night,  and  even  introduced  him  to  the  young  lady  who 
sang  coquettish  ballads  from  an  exalted  position  in  the  orchestra  gal- 
Icrv,  het"'eer\  the  datires.  which  was  a  distinguished  honour  many 
gallant  Ik  arts  sighed  fur,  but  in  vain.  He  took  him  to  eat  water- 
cresses  at  Sj)i  iiig  Head,  and  drink  ica  at  Cubimm;  he  lured  him  into 
sailing  excursions  and  balls  upon  the  Town  Pier;  he  practically  de- 
monstrated to  him  that  the  amenities  of  social  life  were  in  force  at 
Gravesend — ^that  nobody  was  proud,  but  pleasant  and  affable — that 
formal  introductions  were  things  unknown,  even  to  the  fairer  portion 
of  humanity  there  locating,  but  that  soft  words  might  be  whi5?percd 
during  the  fireworks,  upon  the  strength  of  one  or  two  minutes'  ac- 
quaintanceship, when  all  was  dark  and  romantic.  But  the  more  he 
took  Mr.  Snarry  into  the  whirl  of  gaiety,  the  more  sad  did  ihat  gen- 
tleman become.  He  preferred  lonely  walks,  and  at  eventide  would 
start  forth  to  commune  with  nature,  in  cloth  boots  and  a  blouse ; 
and,  like  the  lovelorn  Arctte,  if  he  heard  song  or  instrument  about 
the  house,  he  would  weep  without  avail,  so  feeble  were  his  spirits. 
What  between  !Mr.  Jollit's  voice,  and  Mr.  Fipps's  flute  and  flageolet, 
frequent  opportunities  were  afforded  him  oi  doing  so,  which  increased 
rather  than  diminished  his  passion ;  indeed,  lie  one  day  wandered 
into  the  fields  with  the  intention  of  weaving  a  chaplet  of  wild  flowers, 
only  in  the  first  place  he  did  not  know  how  to  do  it,  and  in  the 
second,  if  he  had,  he  could  not  find  any.  And  so  the  expedition  was 
a  failure. 

*'  T  say,  Snarry,"  said  Mr.  Jollit,  one  fine  afternoon,  when  his 
fridul  returned  from  a  stroll,  "here's  a  lark  I  I  met  Hankins  and 
his  vvite,  and  Mrs.  Uankins's  sister,  to-day  on  Windmill  Hill.  They 
came  down  here  on  Monday,  and  they  want  to  get  up  a  picnic" 

**  Pio-nics  are  not  for  me,"  answered  Mr.  Snarry,  sadl^. 
Oh,  nonsense  I"  said  Joe :    I  have  said  we  '11  Jom  it,  so  tou 
must  try  and  see  Bam  to-morrow,  when  you  go  up  to  London. 
Pratt's  safe,  I  should  think,  and  so's  Bodle,  il'he  is  not  within  the 
rules  of  Mrs.  Chirksand." 

And  I,"  said  8narry,  ''shall  walk  into  the  joyous  circle  like  the 
ghost  of  departed  mirth.'' 

Pooh !  pooh  r  replied  Joe,  **you  *1I  walk  into  the  lobster  salad  a 
great  deal  better.  I  tnink  we  ought  to  ask  Fipps— eh  ?  He  '11  bring 
bis  pipe,  you  know." 

"  By  all  means,"  returned  Snarry:  *»  I  like  Fipp<! ;  he  is  quiet, and 
suits  my  soul.    And  he  has  It  an  t  not  to  believe  in  happiness." 

Mr.  Joe  Jollit  was  certainly  invaluable  in  arranging  parties.  With- 
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in  two  days,  he  bad  worked  SO  hard,  tliat  he  bad  not  only  collected 

twenty  or  thirty  people  together,  including  several  regular  patrons  of 
the  Topaz  steamer,  but  lie  had  confidentially  imparted  to  each  uluit 
they  were  expected  to  brmg.  Mr.  Fipps  he  let  orf'  cheap,  witl)  the 
rolls  and  lettuces^  in  consideration  of  hiii  musical  attaiiiroents :  Mr. 
Snarry  received  hhits  of  tMttled  porter  and  British  champagne  s 
Mrs.  Haokins  and  her  sister  agreed  conjointly  to  furnish  a  pigeon- 
pie  and  some  tarts,  from  their  own  ftir  hands  :  and  Mr.  Bam  implored, 
almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  might  make  the  cold  punch, 
and  dress  the  salad  himself. 

Mr.  Rom  was  one  of  those  men  who  think  that  the  compilation  of 
punch  anu  galad  is  the  great  arcanum  of  life,  know  n  to  theiit  alone 
upon  the  mighty  earth.  And  on  the  occasion  of  dinner-parties  at 
hooaes  where  he  was  ultimate,  nervous  people,  who  bolted  by  rois* 
take  into  the  dining-room  instead  of  gomg  up-stairs,  might  always 
sec  Mr.  Bam  at  the  sideboard,  with  his  cuffs  turned  up  strenuously 
hig;h,  mashing  a  hard-boHrd  egg  in  a  crockery  bowl  with  feverish  as- 
siduity, or  spoonlmr  up  the  dressing  and  letting  it  fall  again,  for 
twenty-seven  successive  times, — that  was  the  exact  number;  one 
more  or  less  would  have  spoilt  it, — in  order  that  it  might  be  mixed 
to  the  etact  point  of  incorporation.  And  in  making  punch,  Mr. 
Bam  was  so  impressed  with  the  grave  responsibility  of  his  task,  that 
the  attention  required  in  transmuting  metals,  or  preparing  the  uni- 
versal solvent,  was  nothing  to  it.  Delicately  exact  cubes  of  sugar 
were  rul)l>ed  on  precisely  chosen  lemons:  tea-spoonfuls  were  poured 
mto  wine-glasses  and  tasted  therefrom  every  ten  seconds :  rum  was 
measured  out  with  medical  accuracy,  and  brandy  added  with  alche- 
mical care,  until  Mr.  Bam,  radiant  with  pride,  triumphantly  an* 
nonnced  the  attainment  of  perfection.  And  if  after  tluit  any  rash  and 
hapless  guest  timidly  suggested  the  presence  of  a  little  more  of  any- 
thincT-  he  was  soon  sorry  that  he  had  spoken,  b'or  Mr.  Ram's  look 
of  mingle  cl  scorn  and  anger,  when  he  told  him  that  punch  once  made 
was  imnmtable,  drove  him  into  obscurity,  from  which  he  never  more 
emerged.  As  far  as  the  transmutation  and  the  universal  solvent 
were  concerned,  Mr.  Baro*s  punch,  when  he  made  it  at  somebody 
else's  houses  bore  affinity,  in  a  manner,  to  them.  For  then  It  was  so 
strong,  that  it  transmuted  previously  dull  people  into  amateurs  of 
parlour  magic,  and  imitators  of  popular  performers ;  and  as  a  solvent 
loosened  the  tongues  of  retiring  vigitors  into  the  pcrpetr;it!r»n  of  comic 
songs,  interspersed  with  dialogue  illustrative  of  curious  slates  of 
society,  where  people  were  constantly  asking  one  another  questions 
tot  the  purpose  of  giving  smart  answers  calculated  to  wound  the 
feelings,  or  oonv^  the  imputation  of  exceeding  mental  inferiority. 

The  anxiety  of  preparation  had  a  happy  effect  upon  Mr.  8narry*s 
shattered  spirits:  still  more  so^  when  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  would 
persist  in  coming  every  evening  "to  gee  if,  as  a  bachelor,  Mr.  Snarry 
did  not  require  some  little  assistance.  And  in  return,  Mr.  Joe 
Jollit  would  intrude  at  Hankins's  lodgings  when  the  ladies  set  about 
making  the  pastry ;  and  was  so  funny — Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  never 
knew  such  a  mischievous  creature.  For  he  insisted  upon  superintend- 
ing the  ornamental  portion  of  the  confectionary  ;  and  even  made  a 
piecrust  statue  of  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister's  intended, — an  imaginary 
person,-^ with  currants  for  his  eyes  and  buttons,  and  a  pigeon's  fea- 
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ther  in  his  hat,  wliich  gave  him  rather  a  martial  appearance  than 
otherwise.  Tlien  he  fashioned  a  dou|?h  heart,  as  a  present  for  Mr. 
Snarry,  to  supply  the  place  of  hia  own,  lately  lost;  and  the  way  in 
which  he  ornamented  the  pie  with  little  frogs,  and  snipped  the  edge 
with  scisiors  into  fanciful  omanients^  required  to  be  teen  to  be  un- 
deritood. 

Mr.  Snarr^  was  admitted  to  these  little  meetings,  and  they  re- 
lieved his  mind.  For  no  one  could  watch  the  diverting  conceits  of 
Mr.  Joe  Jollit  without  btiinp"  anui^od ;  especially  on  tfie  last  day, 
wlitMi  he  once  more  invaded  Ilankins  s  lodgings,  and  put  on  an  apron 
and  a  tall  nightcap,  with  u  tassel  on  the  top«  which  belonged  to 
Fipps,  to  make  himself  Jook  like  the  ^ntf  dt  cm$im.  And  on  tbts  oc* 
cation  he  6oured  the  head  of  the  boy  who  cleaned  the  shoei  and 
knives  with  the  dredger,  and  sent  him  in  this  state  several  times  to 
the  baker's,  to  caution  them  lest  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister's  intended 
should  be  done  too  much,  or  burnt.  And  lastly,  by  clandestine  leger- 
demain,  and  threatening  the  life  of  the  aforesaid  boy  if  he  ever  re- 
vealed it,  he  abstracted  the  cups  from  the  interior  of  the  two  fruit 
pies,  and  supplied  their  placet  wiUi  something  very  remarkable,  sure 
to  produce  an  effect  which  would  be  ruined  by  premature  ditdoture* 
But  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  inwardly  determined  that  the  pica  should  be  cut 
by  Fipps, — both  of  them. 

At  hist,  all  was  arranged.  Mr.  Barn's  brother  was  a  finr^«v)n,  iust 
settuig  up  in  practice  in  the  Borough;  and  he  kin  lly  wrote  medical 
certificates  for  all  those  who  required  them.  Snarry  had  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  for  two  dayt;  Pratt  was  laid  up  with  any  liard 
name  the  practitioner  liked  to  intert ;  and  Mr.  Joe  Jdiit  having  sue* 
oettively  stated  that  he  was  labouring  under  e]ephantiatit»  with  the 
ad^tional  infliction  of  a  bone  in  lils  leg,  and  something  green  in  hit 
eye,  and  an  access  of  *  Delirium  Threadneedlens,'  consented  to  be 
ciiuuerically  confined  to  hit  bed  with  the  ever-terviceable  influenza* 

OHIPTBB  XXtll. 
The  Onrticnd  purty  of  pltMOic^  and  dw  fttt  of  Ftppik 

There  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a  conventional  notion, 
that  all  ptc-nic  and  al  fresco  parties  should  end  in  rain  and  mi- 
sery. But,  on  the  present  occasion,  tuch  wat  not  the  case,  for  the 
weather  was  lovely,  with  every  prospect  of  keeping  so.  The  sea- 
weed in  the  passage  of  Mr.  Snarry's  lodgings  was  cntp  and  rustling ; 
the  paratol  of  the  fashionable  lady  in  the  gilt  alcove  on  Mrs.  Han* 
kins's  mantel-piece  was  raised  in  token  of  sunshine  ;  and,  better  tlian 
all,  Mr.  Fipps's  barometer,  which  was  celebrated  tor  tore  telling  what 
never  happened,  stood  at  *'  much  rain."  On  the  other  hand,  to  be 
sure,  there  was  a  gala  advertised  at  the  Gardens:  bui  iliere  is  no 
rule  without  its  exception,  and  perhaps  the  gala  might  prove  that 
one. 

The  party  was  to  meet  at  one  o'clock,  and  then  depart  for  the 
spot  fixed  upon,  which  was  about  three  miles  out  of  Gravesend. 

At  the  appointed  hour  everybody  had  arrived,  and  almost  in 
uniform, — tiie  ladies  being  attired  in  lined  muslii;s,  with  shot  silk 
parasols,  and  the  gentlemen  in  wlaie  truustrs  and  stocks  of  wuu- 
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^ous  luxury,  light  blue  with  gold  sprigs  being  in  the  ascendant. 
Mr.  Snaitj  rimply  turned  down  his  collars,  and  wore  a  black  ribbon  ; 
whnst  the  pleasant  Jollit,  in  that  abaence  of  pride  upon  which  he  so 
much  plumed  himself,  put  on  a  blotite  and  fltraw^t.  Carriages  bad 
been  ordered  for  the  ladies,  and  refreshments,  under  the  care  of  Mr, 
Hawkins  and  some  other  Benedicts:  but  Mr.  JoII  t  pronouncing 
thcae  vehicies,  in  his  ow  n  dialect,  as  "  ram«:hackled, "  proposed 
donkeys  for  themselves;  which  t!ie  others  inmiediateiy  agreed  to, 
with  Mr,  SmuTv  at  the  head,  whose  forced  spirits  were  &ucb  that 
they  approached  the  bystericaU 

Mr.  Rasselas  Fipps  was  the  last  who  made  his  appearance.  Joe 
Jollit  liad  evidently  enjoyed  the  delay,  chuckling  at  it  inwardly,  as  if 
he  w  ere  conscious  of  the  cause,  which  was  the  case.  For  the  funny 
gentleman,  havinrr  ri<en  betimes,  had  seen  Mr.  Fipps's  glazed  boots 
standing  like  sentinels  at  his  chamber  door,  and  had  wantonly  placed 
in  eadin  handful  of  live  slinmps,  which  \ive\y  crusiacea  w  ere  produc- 
tive of  eonsecutive  alarm,  anger,  and  exertion,  before  the  toilet  was 
accomplished,  and  subsequently  pervaded  the  entire  house  alter  their 
ejection.  But  Fipps  bad  recovered  his  usual  placidity  by  the  proper 
time  of  meetincr.  hav?n<^  put  on  another  pair,  nearly  as  good-lookiogt 
but  a  little  older,  with  a  small  hole  at  the  sole,  from  which  a  species 
Ot  dusty  hrework  shot  out  every  time  they  were  drawn  on.  And 
they  also,  from  die  same  cause,  made  a  noise  when  he  v^alktd,  some- 
thmg  between  a  toy  bellows  dog  and  a  cuckoo:  but  this,  in  Jollit's 
opmion  increased  the  hilarity. 

The  donkeys  were  led  up  to  the  door  by  the  retainers,  and  foU 
Towed  hy  a  throng  of  boys,  who  entered  into  the  proceedings  with  the 
highest  glee.    Funny  gentlemen  always  want  an  audience  to  come 
out  "rich,"  aiu!  these  boys  were  quite  enough  to  draw   Mr.  Joe 
Jollit  forth,  and  make  him  go  through  a  variety  of  performances, 
equestrian  and  otherwise,  before  he  started,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
spectators.    And  then  bidding  Mr.  Fipps  play  something  martial  on 
bis  flageolet,  which  Mr.  Fipps  immediately  did,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  knowing  he  is  making  a  fool  of  himself  but  afraid  to  refuse,  the 
party  set  off  along  Windmill  Street,  preceded  nnd  surrounded  by  the 
boys.   The  steed  of  Mr.  Joe  Jollit,  tiiniiliari y  termed  "  Bottle"  by  tho 
owner,^was  so  decked  with  fern,  that  it  looked  like  Birnam  Wood  out 
Ibr  a  ride ;  and  its  hilarious  ruler  had  muzzled  its  mouth  with  a  strap, 
placing  a  short  pipe  therein,  as  well  as  tied  a  pocfcet-handherchief 
over  its  head.   And  there  was  a  mysterious  buiide  hamring  from  the 
saddfe,  wiiicn  sometimes  moved,  as  if  its  contents  were  uneasy  in  their 
miods^  or  annoyed  by  each  other's  sorirty.    But  nobody  knew  what 
these  might  be.    And  so  wos  the  settinL'  tcrtli  accomplished  ;  Mr. 
Fipps  being  placed  at  the  head  with  his  nmsic, — a  position  assigned 
to  him,  ostensibly  on  the  authority  ol  Clmucer,  for  whom  he  always 
professed  great  reverence;  but  in  reality  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
complimentary  salutations  from  the  urchins  who  accompanied  the 
cttrt^ge.    Next  followed  the  Jollit:  then  Snarry  and  his  fneods;  and 
lastly,  the  boy  at  the  lodgings,  riding  in  g^eat  trepidation,  with  a 
haiiiper  slung  on  each  side  before  him,  like  k<*ttlc-drums,  on  one  of 
which  was  stuck  a  flag,  formed  bv  a  Union-jack  pocket-handkerchief 
tied  to  the  old  joint  of  a  hbinng-rod,  uitii  an  orange  on  tlie  top,  the 
lads  cheering  round  him. 
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<*  That's  a  good  idea,  Fipps,  about  Cbaucer  and  his  pngrims,*'  said 
JolHt,  88  they  got  out  of  the  town,  and  left  the  boys  beliind  them ; 

"  we  will  call  ourselves  by  their  names." 

"  But  we  are  not  going  to  Canterbury,"  replied  Rasselas. 

"No  more  did  they,  that  anybody  ever  knew  of,"  returned  Joe. 
"  1  think  they  all  got  jolly,  and  spent  their  money  half-way ;  or  else 
quarreled.  It  must  have  been  very  slow  ;  how  could  nine-aud-twenty 
people,  a]]  on  horseback,  hear  what  one  was  saying.  No,  no — crams 
—depend  upon  it.'* 

Mr.  Fipps  thought  otherwise.  He  did  not  like  to  hear  his  favourite 
author  slightingly  spoken  of;  but,  inspired  by  the  foliage  of  the 
country  he  murmured : 

"  *  ^\  iiannc  that  April  witli  his  shoures  sote.* " 

"  What's  '  sote?"*  Interrupted  Joe,  maliciously  funny. 
Well,  *sote,*  you  know,"  answered  innocent  Fipps:  "oh — ^"sote* 
means  anything — pshaw  I  its  Chaucerian." 

**  I  call  'sote'  great  nonsense,"  replied  Mr.  Jollit;  ''shut  up 
Chaucer,  and  play  a  pleasant  melody.    Something  sporting.** 

Rasselas  was  very  tractable,  and  immediately  strndE  up  The 
Huntsman's  Chorus,  which  lasted  all  the  way  through  a  pleasant 
village  which  they  were  approaching.  And  after  that  they  rode  in 
facetious  styles,  and  instituted  practical  jokes  upon  each  other's  ani- 
mals, until  they  arrived  at  the  place  selected  for  the  dinner,  where 
the  rest  ot"  the  company  had  already  assenihlLcl.  It  was  a  sloping 
wood,  with  tine  old  trees  surruunding  a  smooth  piece  of  turf,  and  a 
beautiful  view  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  framed  as  it  were  by  the 
quivering  branches. 

The  ladies,  who  had  been  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bam,  and  the  mar- 
ried gentlemen,  bad  not  been  idle.  The  cloth  was  already  spread, 
and  the  hampers  unpacked.  Mr.  Bam  was  hard  at  work  at  the  salad, 
upon  the  stump  of  a  tree;  and  Mr.  Hanktns  was  acting  as  butler: 
uncorking  all  sorts  of  unknown  bottles,  and  tasting  each  under  pre- 
tence of  seeing  what  they  were.  The  fairer  portion  of  the  company 
were  laying  the  rolls  and  spoons  in  order ;  and  Mrs.  Hanklns*a  sister, 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Snarry  arrived,  lured  him  into  an  empty  carriage  to 
cut  up  the  cucumber,  which  took  so  long  doing,  that  there  was  no 
end  of  pleasantries  from  the  rest  when  the  tnsk  was  accomplished. 
Ar  these,  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  smiled  and  blushed,  and  looked  con- 
tused, and  pleased  all  at  once,  in  the  manner  of  the  lady  in  Lhc  front 
row  of  the  pit  uL  Astley's,  whom  Mr.  Merrymau  iiits  down  by  the  side 
of,  for  protection,  when  pursued  by  the  whip  of  the  irritated  master 
of  tlie  ring. 

Mr.  Joe  Jollit  had  provided  the  cruets,  and  in  a  Jocular  manner, 

which  made  great  fun;  for  the  vinegar  was  in  a  scent-bottle  made 
like  Bonaparte,  his  head  forming  the  stopple ;  and  the  mustard  and 
pej)per  in  the  glass  and  sand-bo.x  of  a  ehina  inkstand.  The  salt  was 
in  a  little  cedar  lucifer-box  with  a  iiupping  lid ;  and  when,  us  the 
bonne  bauche,  he  produced  a  blacking-bottle  full  of  brandy-cherries, 
the  hilarity  of  the  party  was  beyond  all  bounds ;  Mr.  Snarry  quietly 
informing  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister,  that  he  never  knew  Jollit  so  rich. 
The  funny  gentleman  retired  with  the  fruit  pies  for  a  few  minutes, 
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ntea  in  the  excitemeDt;  and  whm  be  retanied  tlicy  all  toak  their 
placait  after  mch  lan^hiait*  and  ipreading  out  shavit  to  sit  upoB»  and 

covering  up  of  pretty  ankle?,  and  peeptng  feet!  And  then  fhe  meal 
began,  and  Mr.  Joe  Joilit  came  out  in  proportion.  F:r«t  he  balanced 
a  »piriOing  plate  ou  hU  bngcr,  ul^ich  Gnally  tumbli-d  do%Mi  broke. 
Then  be  crawled  upon  his  hanik  and  knt:^^  across  the  i^ble  cloth  for 
a  reoMte  rail,  preparatory  to  toning  up  three  at  eoec^  and  ta  amngin^ 
that  at  the  condoaiaa  of  the  perfoniiaiioe»  they  aD  fiefl  opon  Mr.  Fippo'a 
head  in  iuccciiion  ;  and  final! j.  he  fastened  the  daw  of  a  lobster  to  ha 
ro?e,  and  gave  an  imitation  of  Mr.  O.  Smith.  In  the  Bottit-  In.p.  tell- 
ing som.ebody  he  mu>l  learn  to  love  him.  which  wa>  proi<oiiaced 
admirable.  e>pec  ally  by  iho<e  who  had  never  stea  the  or.ginal. 

**Now,  Fipps,"  cried  Ji>e,  who  always  followed  up  Lis  jvke:>  hy 
dill  acting  the  company's  atteation,  at »  ntoal  with  Mbj  gentleneo 
who  labour  intenselj  to  be  thought  oMmdy  "  Now  Fipps,  what  are 
those  Urts  made  of?** 

"I  win  tell  vou  direcllvr  ^-it^-  Mr.  Ft-r?.  affablr- 

Mr.  Joe  Jol!:t  entreated  the  attention  of  the  company  by  a  clan- 
destine wink;  as  he  added,  turning  the  dish  in  a  certam  direction. 
"Here,  Uiis  waj  will  be  be^t  to  cut  it;        it  not:"' 

The  heedloM  Fipps  plunged  the  knSe  through  the  uait,  aad  cat 
away  vigorously :  but  he  had  tcarodj  «hiiie  to  ere  the  whole  of  the 
top  cn»t  dew  up  Into  the  air,  aoGOBBpanled  by  some  of  the  fruit*  as  if 
a  roioe  of  gooseberries  had  been  sprung  in  the  interior;  snd  a  dread* 
ful  image  of  the  nameless  one  darted  up  amidst  the  rL:in«,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  fipps,  and  the  screams  astonishment  and  rapture  of 
tbe  iadies. 

«* There's  a  lore!"  cried  Joe,  as  he  drew  fiirth  the  fiend,  which 
was  of  the  jadt-tD-the4ios  doss,  won  at  TuDej's,  and  bitbeito  tied 
down  by  a  string.  *'Bimvo,  Fipps!  joa  Managed  it  capitally;  your 
healthy  Fipps.    Gentlemen — bumpers,  if  you  please,  to  >Ir.  Fif  f 

App!3ti5:e  and  toa^tinpr  prevented  Mr.  Fipps  firoio  sayii^  a  word* 
But  he  looked  paraly^trd  with  a<-toiii>hment. 

•*  Never  mind^  Fipps,"  continued  Joe;  -go  in  at  the  uuitr.  i  '0  be 
bound  you  have  some  little  new  suraiise  for  us." 

««lial  ha!  capital!  very  good  I  said  Fipps,  with  about  as  dreary 
n  laugh  as  any  one  could  well  conceive. 

And  assuming  indifference,  he  attacked  the  second  pie,  but  had 
hardly  commenced,  ere  Joe,  exclaiming,  "  Ble«>  me,  whai  s  that!* 
tipped  it  completelv  over,  and  halt' a  dozen  )'Vf  crab; — oi  the  three- 
a-penny  species,  which  ehiidren  buy,  dry  aiiu  uusiy,  in  poor  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  which  had  Ibfvied  the  contents  of  the  njsterious 
saddlr  hagi  mUrd  oot,  and  began  toscufle  awajr  sideways  over  the 
tabledoth.  And  then,  indeed,  there  was  something  like  constenm- 
tion  amongst  the  jronng  ladies,  requiring  all  the  assiduity  of  the  gen- 
tlemen to  tranquillize.  Indeed  there  was  a  report  that  Mr.  Snarry's 
emotion  carried  him  so  far  as  to  place  hi*  arm — ma_\  we  chronicle  it? 
— round  Mrs.  Huiikins's  sister *s  waist,  aj»d  assure  her  energetically 

that  tJ»ere  w  as  no  danger. 
Order  was  at  length  restored,  and  they  aH  laughed  heartilj,eicept 

Fipps,  who  did  not  see  the  joke  ;  the  less  so,  hi  proportion  as  every 

one  COnpUmented  him  upon  his  drollerv.  But  a  very  shining  pair  of 
eyes  on  his  li^t  hand,  in  whose  light  be  bad  wbiiome  played  the 
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flageolet  in  ifae  quiet  eventide^  exerted  all  their  inflneiioe  to  m€toih 
him;  and  hefbre  long  he  had  recovered  hie  woo  ted  lereoity,  and  was 
even  persuaded  Into  the  perfennanoe  of  an  anacreontic  melodjr,  witb 

variations. 

The  corks  leapt  joyously  from  the  long-neckvd  bottles,  which,  cap- 
ped with  tiutoil,  were  presumed  to  contain  champagnet  or  if  tliey  did 
not,  something  quite  as  good,  which  had  the  mom  eflbet,  md  if  any- 
thing, much  eooner.   The  sparkling  liquid,  aiivewith  tiny  baHoonSy 
that  rose  in  myriads  from  nobody  knew  where,  creamed  over  the 
edges  of  the  glasses  and  the  taper-Bngers  that  held  them,  and  all 
went  merry  as  a  marnage-bell, — or  rather  as  that  signal  of  the  loo  of 
life  in  wliu  h  a  good  hand  is  sometimes  thrown  away  tor  a  miss  of  un- 
certain ailvantage,  is  popularly  supposed  to  go.    What  a  relief  froni 
tlie  dusty  pavement,  and  glaring  baking  walls  of  the  city,  was  the 
soft  tarf  and  the  waving  foliage.  How  every  breath  of  sweet  summer 
air  blew  the  dust  and  blacks  from  the  lungs.    Mr.  Pratt,  wlio,  not 
having  a  lady  at  his  side,  lay  down  in  the  attitude  assigned  in  the 
Kt«>n  (jrararoar  to  itu  lu^  ble  shepherds,     he  watched  the  transparent 
green  leaves  qaivering  against  t!ie  clear  blue  sky,  thought  if  ever  a 
bank  forgery  was  venial,  it  was  tliat  wiiieti  Mr.  Barn's  relation  had 
passed  off  upon  the  governors  in  the  present  instance. 

**  Qentlemen,**  cried  the  undying  Jollit>    charge  your  glasees* 
Come,  Fipps,  that  won't  do— no  dry  toast  here !" 

The  glasses  were  filled,  and  there  was  a  moment  of  expectancy. 

**  Gentlemen,"  continued  Jollit,  and  ladies,"  he  added  with  fascin* 
alinjT  softness,  "  1  am  sure  the  toast  I  am  about  to  propose  will  be 
druiik  by  you  with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm.  The  individual  i  am 
about  to  mention  is  one  ot  rare  merit." 

Here  Mr.  JoHit's  eye  rested  upon  Fipps,  who  coloured  exceedingly ; 
whilst  one  or  two  Icnocked  their  plates  with  their  knife-handles,  not 
knowing  who  was  meant,  but  because  it  is  proper  to  do  so. 

"  In  those  who  have  met  him  before  to  cfny,  his  name  will  be  siif?!- 
cient  to  awaken  all  tlioir  warmest  enthusiasm  ;  to  those  who  have 
not,  the  manner  in  they  see  the  toast  will  be  received  will 

alone  teach  tiieui  to  culiivute  his  friendship." 

Mr.  Jollit  here  looked  affectionately  at  Snarry,  who  immediately 
gazed  upon  the  table-cloth,  whilst  his  breast  heaved  with  emotioot  as 
he  felt  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister's  arm  pressed  against  his  own,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "He  means  you.** 

•*  His  moral  worth  is  only  surpassed  by  his  beauty,"  continued  Joe, 
bowing  to  Mr.  Bam,  "and  his  intellect  by  both.  I  can  keep  you  no 
longer  in  suspense,  for  you  must  have  already  made  up  your  nitnds  as 
to  the  individual  in  question.  Need  1  say,  that  it  is  myself  f  I  beg, 
therefore,  you  will  drink  m^  health  with  three  times  ever*soH»any  ; 
thanking  me  at  the  same  time  for  my  kind  exertions  in  promoting 
the  festivity  of  the  party." 

There  was  great  laughter  at  the  uno\peotcd  ronclusion  of  Mr.  .Toe 
Jollit's  address  from  everybody  except  lipps,  iSnarry,  and  Bam,  each 
oi  whom  thought  it  vva>i  himself  that  drew  forth  these  compliments, 
and  were  already  meditating  a  reply.  Mr.  Fipps  had  got  as  far  as, 
<*-It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  emotion  and  gratitude;"  Mr. 
Snarry  had  accomplished,  The  honour  so  perfectly  unexpected  that 
you  have  just  conferred  upon  me whilst  Mr*  Bam  had  resolved  to 
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Ikfl  btck  apoD  Che  old  loke  of,  Unaocuttoroed  at  I  am,**  Ac,  But 
Mr,  Baan  was  rich  in  old  jokes — especially  dinner  ones.  Tongue^ 
ho^,  ad^es'-head,  lettus  (lettoce)i  and  rum»  ne^er  escaped  Mr.  Bam, 

in  common  with  all  men  who  are  great  at  concocted  salad  and  punch. 

The  toast  w;is  drunk  by  all,  however,  at  last,  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  in  bumjjers,  although  every  lady  cried  out,  "  Oh,  that's 
quite  enough,'  a&  soon  as  her  glass  held  about  a  teaspootiiul.  Mr. 
JolKt-retomed  thanks,  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  in  a  neat  and 
appropriate  speech,  and  then  called  upon  Mr.  Snarry  for  a  song* 
AtYer  much  pressing  which  required  the  solicitation  of  Mrs*  Hao« 
kins's  sister's  eyes  to  render  of  some  avail,  he  obeyed. 

We  have  said  Mr.  Snarry  was  of  portly  figure,  albeit  he  walked 
much,  was  in  love,  aiui  w  ure  a  broad  zone  of  elastic  fabric;  and 
therefore  he  sang  with  a  delicate  fluty  voice  some  enamoured  stanzas. 
And  thus  it  is  always,  that  those  who  look  as  if  their  notes  would 
knock  down  the  walls  of  a  house,  incline  to  ditties,  as  tenor  as  tender* 

When  this  was  finished  Mr.  Joe  JoUit  still  kept  the  fun  alive  He 
cut  ducks  out  of  apples,  and  made  pigs  from  orange-peel.  Then  he 
presented  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  with  cherry  teapots  against  she  com- 
menced housekLepin[: ;  at  which  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  said^  **  Get 
along,  you  strange  creature,  do  V*  The  fruit  was  a  perfect  w  ind  tall 
to  Mr.  JoUit ;  for  he  conjured  with  the  cherries  also,  and  wore  four 
as  earrings,  and  tied  knots  in  the  stalks  with  his  mouth ;  and  popped 
gooseberry-shucks  upon  his  hand,  which  Mr.  Flpps  could  not  manage 
af\er  many  attempts ;  and  was  altogether  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
company, — more  especially  in  his  taking  an  orange  and  imitating  the 
invalid  traveller  on  board  the  steam-packet,  by  artful  incisions,  and 
subsequent  comprehsiun.    And,  finally,  he  proposed  a  daiice. 

Mr.  Fipps  was  fortliwith  elevated  on  the  stump  of  the  tree  with 
his  flageolet,  and  told  to  play  unlimited  quadrilles.  The  6rst  set  was 
soon  formed,  the  ladles  taking  off  their  bonnets,  one  of  which  Mr. 
Jolllt  put  on  hind  nde  before,  and  disported  therein  merrily;  plying 
Mr.  Fipps  with  strong  beverages  between  each  figure,  to  make  him 
play  with  spirit.  And  this  he  did,  until  the  exertion,  the  excitement, 
and  the  sun  combined,  threw  his  notes  into  great  confusion,  and  pro* 
duced  that  vague  melody  common  to  an  overworked  musical  snuff- 
box when  its  barrel  has  shifted  halfw  ay  between  the  two  tunes. 

And  so  the  day  went  on,  to  the  joy  of  everybody.  But  e?erything 
must  have  an  end,  from  a  quartette  at  a  classical  concert  downwards; 
and  although  Mr.  Snarrv  apostrophized  the  shades  of  evening  to  close 
not  o'er  them,  day  began  to  decline.  The  things  were  packed  up, 
and  they  mustered  their  party  to  return ;  when,  to  their  discomfort, 
Fipps  could  not  be  found. 

A  search  was  immediately  instituted,  and  the  company  dispersed 
in  various  directions,  until  a  cry  of  joy  from  Mr.  JolHt  drew  them  to 
one  particular  spot.  And  there,  in  a  romantic  hollow,  reclined  Mr* 
Fipps,  with  an  empty  champagne-bottle  by  his  side,  still  trying  to 
evoke  sweet  sounds  by  playing  at  the  wroni^  vuil  of  his  flageolet.  His 
first  statement  was,  that  everything  was  right:  his  second,  that  he 
believed  in  happiness,  it  was  therefore  thought  advisable  to  place 
him  in  one  of  the  vehicles,  with  the  boy  to  look  after  him,  whilst  Mr. 
Jolitt  insisted  upon  riding  postillion.  The  passengers  were  transfer* 
fed  to  another  carriage,  and  this  made  more  fun;  for  they  were 
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crowded  for  room,  and  the  ladies  were  compelled  to  teek  lucb  ac» 

commodation  as  they  could  obtain,  which  Mr.  Snarry  ob>;erv!r(g,  pre- 
vailed upon  Mr.  Hankins  to  change  places  with  him,  and  then 
squeezed  in  amongst  the  rest,  very  close  to  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister. 

The  jouincy  home  was  nut  lebs  plt^asant  than  the  coming;  and 
when  thev  arrived,  Mr.  l  ipps  was  taken  in  solemn  procession  to  Mr. 
Bam*s  lodgings,  and  there  placed  to  rest,  with  severe  instructions  to 
Mr.  Barn's  boy  that,  when  the  gentleman  awoke  in  Uie  mornings  and 
asked  where  he  was,  he  should  be  told  in  the  Tower  of  London,  upon 
a  charge  of  higli  treason,  and  then  locked  into  his  room  until  they 
came  to  release  hini. 

The  married  gentlemen  retired  tu  their  homes ;  but  the  bachelors 
resolved  to  make  a  night  of  it  Long  after  Gravesend  was  wrapped 
in  slumber,  sounds  of  conviviality  broke  forth  from  **  The  Falcon/' 
amongst  which  Mr*  Joe  Jollit's  voice  was  ever  prominenty  and  even 
Mr.  Snarry  became  wildly  excited,  and  forgot  his  deep  attachment. 
But  the  next  morning  came,  and  with  it  the  early  steamer  from  the 
Town  Pier;  and  then  tlu  steward  found  a  record  of  the  past  hilarity 
in  the  diminished  quaniiiy  of  eighteen-pences  from  those  who,  iii> 
therto,  had  patronized  his  rolls  and  coffee  with  constant  uniformity. 
One  or  two  pint*botUes  of  pale  ale  but  ill  compensated  for  the  den* 
ciency. 

CHAPTBE  XXIY, 

Clara  Scattergood  obtains  a    tituatioa  **  witli  the  Constables. 

On  the  very  day  that  Freddy  ran  away  from  Merchant  Tailors',  but 
before  his  absence  from  the  house  of  the  .  Mr.  Snap  was  made 
known,  another  separation  took  place  in  the  iamily  of  the  Scatter- 

goods. 

Looking  to  the  limited  circumstances  in  which  they  were  at  pre- 
sent placed,  it  had  been  Clara's  intention,  from  the  Hist  day  of  their 
arrival  in  London,  to  seek  some  occupation  which  might  enable  her 
to  maintain  herself  in  some  degree  independent  of  the  others ;  and 
this  object^  as  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned,  was  never  lost  sight 
of.  But  even  the  situation  of  a  governess,  unpromising  and  slightly 
lucrative  as  It  was,  was  difficult  to  be  obtniried ;  for  many  hundreds 
besides  hersc  ll  were  striving  for  the  same  thing.  Advertisement  after 
advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  papers,  but  without  bringing  any 
suitable  answer.  Her  name  was  entered  at  registry  offices  where  tiie 
same  placard,  exposed  in  the  window,  contained  the  names  of  gover- 
ness and  scullery-maid,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  those  who  were 
anxious  for  employment,— and  still  to  no  purpose.  And  she  received 
little  assistance  from  her  parents,  it  being  scarcely  within  her  mo- 
ther's province  to  exert  herself  to  that  etlect  ;  whilst  Mr.  t^cattergood 
get  out  each  morning,  as  usual,  apparently  with  the  idea  that  some 
advantageous  oH'er  would  be  thrust  upon  him  us  he  walked  along 
the  streets,  and  each  night  returned  no  nearer  fortune  than  when 
he  started  forth.  But  he  unvaryingly  assert^  that  everything  would 
come  in  good  time,  and  tliat  there  was  no  occasion  to  hurry. 

At  lengtli,  through  private  recommendation,  which,  ader  all,  is 
what  these  endeavours  usually  depend  upon,  an  apparently  advan- 
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t^geous  situation  preBented  itself.  Wilh  tome  little  trouble  the  fiEither 
was  pfrevailed  UfKm  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries;  and,  finally 
arranging  everything,  it  wiiM  decided  that  Clara  should,  for  the  first 
time  in  hor  life,  leave  home,  ami  as  governess  in  the  establishmctit 
of  the  Cou^ublcs,  who  were  triends  of  a  former  connexion  of  lier 
owu  family  ;  and  the  engagement  was  pronounced  a  rare  and  eligible 
opportuoity. 

The  Constables  resided  in  Fitsroy  Square,  ft  locality  of  the  metro- 
polis which  subsists  chiefly  upon  its  past  grandeur.   A  singular  place 

is  FItzroy  Square.  It  reminds  odv  of  n  decayed  family  struggling 
to  keep  up  appearances  upon  small  niLans  and  former  greatness. 
You  can  fancy  all  the  starched,  formal  houses,  containing  carefully- 
preserved  articles  of  furniture,  which  had  once  been  very  good  :  loo 
andent  to  set  off  a  room,  but  not  old  enough  to  be  faibioiiable-Hi 
most  unpleasant  mediunu  The  builduigs  look  with  the  same  con* 
tempt  upon  the  turmoil  of  the  oootiguotts  New  Road  as  the  teneiable 
oaks  of  some  county  estate  do  upon  the  noisy,  clattering  line  of 
railway  that  intrudes  upon  their  maje?ty  ;  and  the  carved  stone-work, 
and  grave,  heavy  roofs  of  the  housi^,  si  ein  shrinking  witli  disiriLst 
from  the  flaunting  cement  eagles^  cun4>oj>ition  vaseti,  tuncy  nionu< 
ments,  and  zinc  chimney-pots  that  enllten  the  borders  of  the  neigh- 
bouring thoroughlhres. 

The  name  of  the  Constables  will  not  be  found  in  the  Royal  Blue 
Book  if  you  look,  and  so  the  trouble  may  be  saved.  But  they  were 
**most  nice  persons"  with  many  of  their  friends,  for  all  that.  Mrs. 
Constable  was  of  excellent  (amily, — at  least  so  she  said, — and  kept 
up  her  husband's  genealogy  upon  its  credit,  always  teiiujg  wonderful 
tales,  without  plot,  interest,  or  termination,  about  her  own  relations. 
For  Mr.  Constable's  ideas  of  his  great-grand&tfaer  were  more  vague 
than  ancestral.  There  was  a  Conestable/'  to  be  sure,  in  the  muster^ 
roll  of  Battel  Abbey ;  but  he  could  make  out  no  authenticated  line  of 
consanguinity  with  that  family.  He  could  go  back  two  or  three  ge- 
nerations, and  the  other  came  down  twenty  or  thirty;  but  then  there 
arrived  an  awkward  hiatus,  in  which  all  traces  were  lost, — a  thick 
fog  upon  the  river  of  lineal  descent,  which  etfectuully  precluded  any- 
thing from  being  followed  by  anything  else. 

Still  the  Constables  were,  as  we  have  said>  considered  ''most  nice 
persons  "  by  a  great  many  who  knew  them,  and  chiefly  for  die  fol- 
lowing reasons.  They  kept  a  carriage,  in  which  they  sometimes  took 
their  friends  round  the  parks.    Tliey  visited  very  few  "  strange  sets," 
—by  which  were  implied  odd  people  who  preferred  agreeable  friends 
to  grand  ones,  without  looking  to  money  or  position.  They  imagined 
,Dothins  could  be  good,  unless  it  came  from  conventional  shops  who 
studied  high  prices.  They  attended  to  their  religious  duties  in  fii* 
sbionable  chapels,  well  aware  that  no  Sabbath  could  be  properly  kept 
in  an  obscure  parochial  church ;  and  that  the  worship  thus  paraded 
before  the  great  world  was  far  more  important  than  the  silent  religion 
of  the  heart,  which  eligiV)le  connexKtns  could  possibly  know  nothing 
about.     They  were  very  reserved  ;  could  accommodate  the  focus  of 
their  eyes,  like  that  of  a  double  opera-glass,  to  any  olyect  they  wished 
to  see,  or  pretend  not  to ;  and,  whilst  they  considered  the  eood  points 
of  their  own  immediate  firiends  through  the  lenses  in  their  proper 
*  position,  tbey  reversed  them  to  look  at  the  excellenoes  of  those  not 
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in  their  circle,  diminishing  them  to  an  incredible  distance.  Those 
folks  of  vivid  imagination  who,  when  they  are  at  a  very  minor  theatrCt 
look  ar  the  stage  through  the  wron^  end  of  their  t^lass,  and  fancy 
thi  in  selves  at  the  opera,  will  best  understand  the  effect  of  this  opti- 
cal deiusioD. 

It  was  with  this  fiimily  that  Clara  Scattergood^  after  many  vain 
waitings  and  ineligible  oflers,  at  last  found  a  situation ;  and  a  day  was 
fixed  for  a  preparatory  interview  with  Mrs.  Constable,  before  she 
actually  entered  upon  her  new  vocation.  There  were  three  children, 

— two  girls  about  eleven  and  nine,  and  a  boy  not  more  than  «evpn ; 
and  Mrs,  Coiistnblc  liad  l)LL"n  paiticular  to  impress  i?j>on  the  Scalter- 
gouiih,  as  a  point  ol  auu;sual  utlvantage,  thai  slic*  ktpi  a  nursery-maid, 
so  tliat  Clara  need  not  expect  that  anytlting  derogatory  to  her  posi- 
tion or  edocation  would  be  required  from  her. 

She  decided  upon  fping  aJone  to  see  Mrs.  Constable,  not  more 
firom  her  usual  quiet  spirit  of  independence,  than  from  a  wish  to  save 
her  mother  from  any  unpleasant  feelings  of  her  present  position  with 
respect  to  those  who  might  formerly  have  been  in  lier  ow  n  circle  of 
acquaintances  ;  and,  consequently,  she  set  off  from  home  on  the  day 
appouitcd  tor  the  interview.  When  she  got  to  Fitzroy  Square  there 
was  a  carriage  at  the  door,  waiting  for  some  morning  visitors;  and 
the  footman  was  talking  to  the  housemaid,  who  was  listening  to  him 
down  the  area,  in  the  position  best  calculated  to  bolt  away  from,  as 
soon  as  the  drawing-room  bell  should  ring.  They  paused  in  their 
dialogue  for  a  minute  as  Clara  approached  the  door  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  the  kind  of  knock  she  gave,  went  on  again,  just  as  if  there 
was  nobody  there.  And  so  there  was  in  their  own  minds;  tor 
none  but  nobodies  came  on  foot,  and  announced  tbeir  arrival  in  such 
a  modest  manner.  It  was  a  timid,  faltering  knock,  to  which  the  very 
echoes  in  the  hall,  accustomed  to  high  society,  and  a  rattling  sort  of 
existence  altogether,  appeared  ashamed  of  replying. 

A  livery-servant,  in  an  extreme  state  of  plush,  opened  the  door; 
and  perceiving  by  her  deportment  that  she  was  not  a  prlvilt  i^ed  or 
dashing  visitor,  immediately  shewed  her  into  the  library,  —  a  chilly, 
formal  room,  looking  out  upon  the  leads,  with  a  smoky  portrait,  in  a 
powdered  wig,  over  the  mantelpiece,  traditioned  to  be  Roger  Cones- 
table,  sometime  steward  of  Chiltern,  and  latterly  of  Wardour  Street, 
Middlesex  :  in  whose  features  complimentary  guests  found  a  singular 
likeness  to  Mr.  Constable:  which  Mr.  Constable  thoti<!ht  very  singu- 
lar, too ;  but  he  never  said  so.  And,  having  shewn  Chira  into  this 
agreeable  room  by  herself,  the  footman  left  her  to  her  own  meditations 
ior  the  next  t^uarter  oi  an  hour. 

At  last  Mrs.  Constable  came  down  to  the  library,  and  poor  Clara 
rose  to  receive  her.  The  lady  was  not  grand,  but  rather  patronizung ; 
speaking  to  her  in  the  same  haughtily  aflable  manner  tliat  she  used 

towards  her  dressmaker,  and  husband's  distant  relatives,  who  came 
once  a  year,  in  new  clothe?,  and  a  hackney-coach,  to  make  a  call. 
She  even  ai^ked  after  her  Jaiher  and  mother ;  and  pushed  her  cour- 
tesy to  inquiring  about  some  other  relatives  who  never  exit^ted,  previ- 
ously to  recollecting  that  she  was  thinking  of  somebody  else.  And 
then  she  told  Clara  of  the  distress  she  had  been  in  through  the  de* 
parture  of  the  last  yoimg  woman,  who  was  a  perfect  impostor,  and 
hadt  if  anything,  put  the  children  back  in  their  education :  besides 
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which,  she  had  so  many  strange  people  about  \wr,  who  were  always 
uTiting  melancholy  letters,  that  her  head  at  last  wan  uuich  iulier  of 
her  own  family's  troubles  tlian  the  care  oi  the  children.  But  she 
had  Iward  a  very  decent  acoouol  Clm,  although  to  be  sure  she 
did  look  rather  }  uuug  to  inspire  her  Uttle  girit  with  respect ;  however 
she  was  willing  to  give  her  every  trial. 

All  this  was  uttered  with  a  volubility  which  prevented  poor  Clara 
niaktng  any  reply,  beyond  an  occasional  monosyllabic.  So  she  sat 
(juielly,  bowing  her  head  in  coincidence  with  what  Mrs.  Constable 
said,  until  that  lady  came  to  more  direct  questions;  in  the  course  of 
which  she  persisted  for  some  time  in  addressing  her  in  French — more 
or  leta  correct*  bnt  with  an  imitative  jwoniinoiation  that  concealed 
the  defects  of  grammar  from  a  caaoal  listener.  But  the'  Ptois  ae* 
cent"  was  evidently  a  great  point  with  her ;  and  she  seemed  rather 
disconcerted  at  hearln«^  that  Clara  bad  learnt  the  !anf»:uape  only  at 
Boulogne.  Drawing  and  music  were  also  spoken  of  ;  and  Anally,  she 
came  to  religion,  which  she  stated  was  an  important  point,  as  Clara 
would  have  to  take  the  children  to  church  every  Sunday^  and  her  owu 
delicate  heatlh  did  not  always  allow  her  to  go— she  might  have  added 
especially  when  the  morning  service  had  been  preceded  by  the  operas 
or  was  to  be  followed  by  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

•*  And  now,  with  respect  to  remuneration,"  continued  Mrs.  Con- 
stable, "  I  believe  no  terms  were  settled.  What  salary  do  you 
expect  ? " 

**  I  must  leave  that  entirely  in  your  hauiia,  ma'aui,"  replied  Clara, 
for  I  have  never  been  out  bdbrcii   I  should  be  roost  happy  to  accept 
the  terms  upon  which  you  engaged  the  last  lady/ 

"  Why»  that  requires  some  little  consideration,'*  returned  Mrs. 
Constable,  playing  with  a  ring  of  keys,  and  trying  to  make  the  little 
ones  go  through  the  big  ones  successively,  for  the  ?akc  of  appearing 
unconcerned.  "  You  see,  not  having  been  out  beibre  somewhat  de- 
creases the  value  of  your  services." 

"  I  taught  my  brother  up  to  die  time  be  went  to  school^"  observed 
Clarat  plucking  up  courage  to  throw  in  the  remark^  whilst  she  was 
fluttering  with  expectancy. 

Oh — 1  have  no  doubt  of  that,"  answered  Mrs.  Constable  ;  "  but 
my  children  would  require  a  different  style  of  education  to  what  your 
family  might  think  right  and  proper." 

The  blood  ru»hed  up  to  Clara's  face,  and  bhe  crimsoned  with  anger 
at  this  indirect  sneer.  Fortunately,  however,  she  was  sitting  with  her 
back  to  the  light,  and  Mrs.  Constable  did  not  observe  it*  The  lady 
continued^ 

Our  last  young  person  had  five-and-twenty  guineas,  but  we  found 

that  too  much.  Our  out-of-door  expenses  are  necessarily  so  great 
that  we  are  compelled  to  retrench  at  home.  IJebides,  my  f'rtcnd  Mrs. 
Hamley,  St.  Joint's  Wood,  tells  me  that  ujuny  governesses  at  present 
will  come  merely  for  a  home.  There  are  so  many  families  in  reduced 
drcomstances  just  now." 

There  are»  indeed)**  Clara  exdaimed,  sadly,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously. 

"  Mrs.  Hamley  has  five  dyildrcn,"  Mrs.  Constable  went  on;  "she 
sends  them  all  to  learn  the  piano  and  French,  after  five  o'clock,  at 
sixpence  each,  the  hour.  Fortunately,  the  person  who  teaches  lives 
near  them — some  broken  down  schoolmistress,  I  believe.  However, 
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to  return  to  the  subject  of  terms,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  offer 
you  twenty — if  thai  will  suit  your  views.  1  will  speak  to  Mr.  Con- 
stable about  it,  and  let  you  know  hU  decision  by  an  early  post." 

Clara  expressed  ber  readiness  to  accept  tbe  engagement  upon  tbit 
salary ;  indeed,  had  the  lady  offered  her  half  that  sum  tbe  would  have 
availed  herself  of  it,  in  her  wish  to  lighten  the  expenses  of  her  own 
family.  A  double  knock  at  the  door  closed  the  interview,  and  wait- 
tn<r  in  the  hall  an  instant,  while  the  fresh  morning  visitors  arrived, 
slie  biipped  out  unheeded  in  the  bustle  of  their  reception. 

Poor  Clara — how  glad  she  felt  at  leaving  the  house  !  The  dingy 
foliage  of  Fitaroy  Square  never  before  appeared  so  grateful — ^never 
before  teemed  to  blow  as  much  for  the  shade  of  the  nobodies  outside 
the  rails,  as  for  tbe  exclusive  residents  who  bad  kejrt*  Even  the  hot 
dusky  atmosphere  came  fresh  nnd  free  in  comparison  with  the  air  of 
dependence  she  had  been  breathing  for  the  last  tM  cniy  minutes. 

A  britska  was  wniting  at  Mrs.  Constable  s  door  as  siie  left  the 
house,  belonging  to  tlie  visitors  who  had  just  arrived ;  and  a  young 
man  was  titting  on  the  box,  indolently  riy-fishing  with  bit  whip  on 
various  parts  of  tbe  hones  and  hamest.  As  Clara  turned  from  shot- 
ting the  door  after  her,  for  the  servant  was  announcing  the  callers, 
she  saw  that  he  was  looking  at  her  with  all  the  sight-tlestroying 
energy  which  a  glass  held  in  one  eye  is  fitted  to  produce.  And  so 
with  very  becoming  modesty,  as  is  the  usual  plari  pursued  by  de- 
corous young  ladies  upon  similar  occasions,  she  directly  placed  her 
paratol  in  the  position  best  calculated  to  entirely  intercept  the  gaze 
of  admiring  young  gentlemen.  But  somehow  or  another^it  was 
very  awkward — her  drett  caught  on  tbe  tcraper ;  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  half  way  round  to  release  it;  when  she  ?nw.  by  the 
merest  accident,  that  he  was  still  looking  at  her  ;  and  then  imme- 
diately finding  an  object  of  peculiar  and  continuous  interest  in  the 
pavement  and  cellar  roundabouts,  slie  walii.cd  rapidly  on. 

She  was  p»«ng  down  Russell  Place^a  region  time  out  of  mind 
dedicated,  with  its  adjoining  streets*  to  wonderful  people  of  every  de- 
scription in  music  and  the  arts— to  middle  first-floor  windows  run 
to  seed,  for  mysterious  purposes  of  light  and  shade — to  plurality  of 
addresses  on  the  doorsi  and  sounds  of  grand  pianos  pin}  ing  ceaseless 
chords  from  the  windows — to  board  and  lodging  upon  modi-t  terms 
for  those  who  love  the  confines,  but  cannot  afford  the  ceiiUc^  ot  the 
west— when  she  fancied  she  beard  a  quick  step  following  her*  It 
came  nearer  and  nearer;  and  then  a  gentleman  wheeled  round  before 
ber,  and  presented  a  pocket-handkerchief  which  she  saw  was  her  own 
—a  fairy-like,  lace-edged  parallelogram  of  cambric  with  her  name 
embroidered  in  the  corner,  by  herself.  Another  glance  also  informed 
her  that  it  was  the  young  man  she  had  seen  on  the  carriage  at  Mrs. 
Constable's  door. 

« I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  exclaimed  gently,  "  but  I  believe  this  is 
your  handkerchief?  ** 

Clara  was  terribly  flurried  at  tlie  unexpected  rencontre ;  but  she 
took  the  handkerchief  with  a  smile,  and  thanked  him  with  ber  eyes, 

if  she  did  not  with  her  tongue.  The  young  man  hesitated  an  instant ; 
he  felt  that,  his  mission  accomplished,  he  ou^lit  to  go  away;  and  yet 
he  was  anxious  to  say  something  more.    At  last  he  spoke: 

"Am  I  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Mrs.  Constable's 
fancy  ball?" 
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Clara  uttered  a  hurried  negative,  and  tb€ii  bowing  to  the  polite 

unknown,  walked  on  in  great  confusion. 

**  A  fancy  ball,"  slie  thought;  "it  is  possible  after  all  I  may  be 
there."  And  then  she  added  with  a  «i;„'h,  *'  l>ut  it  will  only  be  a 
gOTernes^  in  a  family  ;  and  then  he  would  nut  iliiuk  of  noticing  me. ' 
^  No  lurcher  incident  occurred  to  her  on  her  way  home ;  but  this 
little  occurrence  had  been  enough  to  occupy  her  mind  even  more  than 
her  late  intenriew  with  Mn.  Constablef  or  the  prospect  of  her  ap- 
proadiing  occupation. 

"It  was  very  strange  that  lie  should  come  after  me  himself," 
thought  Clara.  *•  I  wonder  why  he  did  not  send  the  servant*  And 
to  go  on  talking,  after  he  had  given  me  my  liandkerchief !" 

And  then  she  began  to  settle  in  her  mind  that  such  a  proceeding 
was  very  impudent  on  his  part;  coming  at  last,  however,  to  the  con- 
dusion,  that  he  was  very  courteous  and  good-looluDg  for  all  that. 

A  very  short  time  was  necessary  for  Clara  to  make  every  prepare- 
tion  for  her  new  situation  :  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  her  departure. 
That  she  felt  the  cstrangt  nit  nt,  and  somewhat  sharply  too,  cannot  Ix? 
denied;  but  she  was  unwilling  that  her  father  and  mother  should  lor 
a  moment  perceive  how  ber  happiness  was  affected  by  it ;  and  so  she 
went  about  everything  in  her  usual  quiet  and  cheerful  manner,  kee^ 
ing  all  her  sorrow  to  herself,  and  only  giving  w  ay  to  it  when  she  re- 
tired to  her  own  room  at  night,  when  she  generally  relieved  her  heart 
by  a  good  long  cry  before  goincr  to  elorp.  She  was  well  aware  how 
even  Freddy's  boyish  griefs  had  artected  her  mother ;  and  «]ie  also 
knew  that  her  own  would  be  taken  more  to  heart,  if  she  made  a  dis- 
play of  them,  by  reason  of  her  advanced  age  and  sense.  It  was  per- 
nape  at  this  time  that  she  felt  the  absence  of  her  brother  Vincent  as 
a  protector,  more  forcibly  than  she  bad  yet  done*  But  it  was  many 
months  since  they  bad  heard  of  or  from  him:  and  her  father,  good 
en«v  man.  5i1thniT!:;h  indulgent  and  even-tempered  even  to  a  fault,  was 
not  one  upon  whom  she  could  rely,  in  any  business  that  required 
energy  or  decision. 

The  day  arrived,  and  Clara  left  amidst  exclamations  of  regret  from 
everybody  iu  the  house.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Chicksand  was  most  loud  in 
her  lamentations,  having  at  the  same  time,  another  room  thrown  on 
her  hands  to  increase  her  grief.  Mr.  Bodle  stayed  at  home  all  day, 
for  the  sake  of  insisting  upon  carrying  her  hoxe?'  down  to  the  coach 
himself :  but  then,  perhaps,  this  was  not  altotrt  tli*  r  disinterested,  as 
he  w  ished  to  excite  a  mild  pang  of  jeakm^}  in  tlic  breast  of  the  young 
lady  who  lived  next  door,  and  who  was  legended  lu  have  declined  his 
addresses,  upon  the  authority  of  Lisheth. 

Clara  went  alone,  for  reasons  before  stated.  On  arriving  at  Con- 
stable's in  the  evening,  she  found  the  family  had  gone  out  to  dinner ; 
but  she  was  expected,  and  the  e?ctreme  plush  received  her  in  the 
biill  in  dignified  silence,  but  roncUseended  to  t;ike  her  things  up  to 
ber  room,  which  was  quite  at  the  top  of  the  iiouse,  looking  out  upon 
a  corroded  stone  coping,  evidently  hitherto  used  as  a  servant's  bed- 
room,  from  its  general  appointments.  And  here  he  left  her  to  unpack 
her  things,  placing  a  flat  candlestick  upon  the  uncovered  painted 
toilet-table,  and  asking  if  she  wanted  anything  more,  in  the  most 
careless  tones  of  compulsory  attendance.  There  was  something  so 
cheerless  in  the  appearance  of  the  room, — so  strange  and  heartless  in 
everything  around,  that  Clara  could  bear  up  against  it  no  longer. 
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She  had  combated  her  sorrowj*  uli  day  iur  the  sake  ot  lliui»e  at  home ; 
but  now  die  leiiie  of  her  unprotected  uad  corapBiuiHileM  potitkn 
came  upon  her  with  double  keenneii.  She  sat  down  by  the  tide  of 
the  bed,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

She  was  recalled  to  herself  by  the  nursery-maid  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  asking  her  if  she  would  not  come  down  into  the  nursery. 
Anything  was  a  relief  to  the  dreary  room,  and  she  followed  her  down 
stairs,  w  here  her  future  charges  were  at  tea.  The  children  stared  at 
her  for  some  minutes  roost  attentively ;  then  the^  began  to  whisper 
to  one  another,  and  finally  to  lau^h  heartily  at  pri?ate  jokes,  such  as 
little  people  have  generally  one  with  another,  but  of  which  Clara  was 
evidently  the  subject. 

The  servant  was  n  cJvil  and  respectable  younp  woman  ;  she  re- 
proved the  children,  and  tlu  n  asked  Clara  to  join  them  at  tea,  whilst 
her  cluirges  regaled  on  nnlk-and-waler.  Tlie  trio  were  what  people 
term  **  sharp  little  things^" — precocious  children,  always  on  the  fidget, 
the  delight  of  their  parentSi  and  annoyance  of  everybody  else,  who 
cannot  feel  any  great  interest  in  their  hot-house  acquisitions. 

Take  your  spoon  out  of  your  mouth,  Master  Neville,  this  instaoty" 
said  the  nurserymaid  to  the  little  boy. 

"  I  shan't,"  was  the  answer.  **  I  don't  care  for  you ;  do  J, 
Blanche  ?*' 

"No,"  replied  the  eldest  girl ;  "  nor  more  do  I.  I  hate  somebody 
here.  It  is  isn*t  you,  Eleanor ;  nor  it  lsn*t  you,  Neville ;  nor  it  isn't 
Aer,"  pointing  to  Clara.     I  know  who  it  is,  though." 

**  What 's  your  name  ?"  asked  the  eldest  girL 

"Clara  Scattergood,"  answered  our  heroine. 

"  What  an  ugly  name  1''  observed  Eleanor.  "  Mamma  hates  people 
with  ugly  names.  How  much  does  she  pay  you  to  teach  us  i — ever 
so  many  shillings,  I  know." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Miss  Eleanor ;  for  shame  V  exdaimed  the 
servant. 

In  reply  to  this  correction,  Miss  Eleanor  projected  her  lower  jaw 
considerably,  in  the  manner  of  a  china  inkstand,  and  made  a  grimace 

at  the  nursery-maid. 

"  You've  been  crying,"  said  the  little  boy,  after  looking  attentively 
at  Clara.  ^'  Miss  Wilson,  that  taught  us  last^  was  always  crying. 
Mamma  hates  people  that  cry." 

*<  Have  you  got  a  sweetheart?"  in(|ttired  Bknche*  **I've  got  a 
sweetheart,  and  Eleanor  hasn'U" 

And  these  words  were  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  musi^  as  a 
song  of  triumph,  whilst  the  child  danced  round  the  nursery. 

"  My  sweetheart 's  always  in  the  square,"  she  resumed,  in  confi- 
dence to  Clara.  "If  you  tell,  Neville  and  me  will  pull  your  hair.  W^e 
always  polled  Miss  Wilson's  hair  when  she  behaved  bad." 

**I  hope  we  shall  be  good  friends,"  said  Clara,  with  every  wish  to 
conciliate. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  boy ;  "  only  don't  give  us  books.  I  hate 
books,  and  so  does  Blanche,  and  so  docs  Eleanor." 

And  tins  sjieech  was  \\oikL<i  into  another  vocal  perlorniance  and 
incidental  dance,  only  cut  short  by  the  announcement  that  it  was 
bed«time ;  upon  which  Clara  once  more  sought  her  room,  to  arrange 
her  things  in  their  respective  drawers  and  closets,  previously  to  re- 
tiring herself,  and  with  a  very  heavy  heart;,  to  rest. 
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Tarn  Carniral  is  o>r,  with  iu  ttnofe and  wild  delight ; 

Now  my  hc'irt  is  ^-vl  and  heavy,  like  a  tirtvl  t  lu'Id  at  night  ; 

And  my  dream  tn  girlish  furms  is  gone,  and  haiidai  so  small  to  see, 

An«l  wavy  hair)  aad  boddioe  tight,  and  necks  ot  iray. 

And  eyes  that  'n  muloiisly  glanced  frorn  haloony  an  J  c«ir, 

And  the  beauteous  lady  bending  near,  and  the  fair  girl  beck'ning  £uri 

lilwladad  Bamtn  ttoum  hf  in  th«  Citv*s  gorgeom  tttMC^* 

Id  fern  ihovt  haan  Tiiw'i  charitiUwliMk  amm  onuli'd  1117  £yiai«i  wwmL 

The  mMk'd/Mfliilf  all  are  o*er,  with  liquid  oriw  half  iMn, 

Like  glimpses  round  of  crystal  rt^ells  through  dark  umlim^'eoiis  gW(», 
And  shrill  accoat  and  jest  arti  hush'd,  and  playful,  saucy  feel 
No  longer  now,  at  dead  of  night,  the  nmnd  fantiatic  beikt. 

The  visor  black,  that  lately  hid  both  pa»siou*s  deadly  frown 

And  joyous  stare  of  ianwence,  a  thing  of  nonc^ht  '1%  grown  ; 
And  robe.s  of  mystery,  thai  wrapped  aruuud  each  working  breast, 
Mere  shapeless  things  of  silk,  aM  cast  into  the  silent  chtU  ; 
All  revelry  \^  dead  ;  whibt  the  fj^imt  and  shavf  n  priest 
la  the  cold  and  stately  church  proclaims  the  mor«U  ot  the  feast*;^ 

But  momenta  of  intenser  life  my  sotil  still  clinj*  arotind, 

As  I  wake  from  dreams  of  f.iiry  bliss,  or  tired  tileep  profound  ; 

Some  paarif  founds  are  rin^in)^  still,  that  make  my  cbUlM  iMort  liaat* 

L'!kf  r  voices  heard  amidst  a  cjilm  and  jrreen  retreat, 

When  the  humming  of  the  fields  is  o'er,  and  silence  ushers  eve, 

And  tho  vonr  flowere  our  fatt  yrm§  down  diolff  laagnid  heads  Mtno  hMvo-^ 

M'}ien.  fo'-r  in  Ju!v  rpverie,  with  h:i!f-rli»srd  eyes  we  \ep 
A  dreamy  wiaard  shape  assume  each  llrvad'hiHinted  tree, 
The  aqaal-fcadier*d  cypress,  or  di«  oUvoS  mys^  age,§ 

Laocoon-like,  that  upward  wreathes  its  limbs,  distort  with  rage,— 

^Tien  eVn  the  shadowy  sprite  that  sighs  amid  the  poplar  leaves 
Is  lapp'd  in  gladness  by  the  hour.— or  t^rieving',  silent  grieves. 

The  lips  which  spake  those  silvery  sounds  I  ue'er  again  m&y  see  ; 
Bat  on,  like  dreams  of  childish  love,  they  'U  hanat  my  memory. 
Lodk%  too,  there  were,  as  one  had  itrayM  bright  crystal  gntas  witlktn. 

Where  spirits  dwell,  and  met  their  eyes  without  n-proof  or  sin; 

And  iiands  cLasp'd  hands  unknown  before,  witti  stntnge,  magnetic  charm, 

Then,  all  abash'd,  their  clasp  unloosed,  with  sudden,  nraatalami. 

0!i  !  i^lorliiUs  is;  the  Carrdral,  that  my!t'5S  pride  subdues, 
Deckini^'  the  (•nnmioii  tJiings  nf  life  Witii  rscb,  unwonted  hues. 


*  The  chief  amusement  ot  the  Carnival  consists  in  throwing  flowers  at  the  beau* 
tifoi  wmnon  in  the  earriages  and  brieoniei,  aad  ocdianging  bouqmtt9  and  esfi/MM. 
The  profusion  of  flowers  on  these  occasions  is  incredible. 

t  These  feitim  are  the  masked  balls  at  the  th«itres,  which  take  place  erenf 
night  of  the  Carnival.  Some  of  them  begin  at  midnight.  By  tho  ^*tiiriil  aooost  ** 
is  meant  the  peculiar,  dbgoiied,  tad  toiiMwhat  oMs  toM^  ^Aidi  tfia  Italians  adopt 

with  mnch  frvHIitv. 

X  1  in  in  eii  lately  after  the  abandon  and  intoxication  of  the  Carnival  comes  the 
Quaresima  dipi^no  di  qitaranta  giomiy  during  which  no  poUio  amUMCttents  are  al- 


f  Tfao  ag»  of  the  oUve-trco  is  literally  unknown.    It  is  pretonded  to  show 

an  cMvc  lu-ar  Tivnli  which  was  dear  to  Horace!     r<  rtnin1r  thr^e  trees  have  the 


oiive-grove  have  a  very  peculiar  effect,  particularly  when  ssen  at  night  silvcvsd  hf 
the  dear  moon-shine.  Nodiiog  ean  be  wildsr  iuid  mora  bimre  aad  gvocaM|no 
than  the  shapes  this  tiM  awmiiii 


trunks  of  an 
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Right  £^<Mriotu  is  thu  Carmoal !  tliat  liken  not  hoUow  mooU 
Of  luMrta  from  eager  .^ympathifli  feneed  roond  with  eiacUrai  gold. 
The  poet  and  the  painter  then  walk  forth  with  step  unbound. 
And  gaze  abroad  with  glistening  eye,  that  never  sedci  dio  grcNUidf 
Like  the  fiction  bravely  coinM  ol  tne  poet  devotee, 
N«tuM^  that  ahacklod  «v«r  wn»  trinmphontly  Memt  ft«a. 

Bnt  it  is  past — strange,  innocent  Miilenium  of  a  week. 

Next  morn  their  usual  pasture  dull  the  soberM  herd  will  seek  ; 

And  I,  that  raii^  my  inidiiight  dirge,  can  scarcely  longer  traco 

Already  aught  of  thoM  loat  honn,  that  ran  so  joyous  race, 

As  Rome,  beneath  me,  like  some  mammoth  skelt'ton  of  old. 

Sleeps  siient  in  the  moonbeams,  ribb'd  with  columns  wan  and  cold. 

Where  late  they  lay,  of  impulse  bright,  the  myriad  handmaid  throng. 

As  «!n-ryn  thrit  fair  nrray  the  streets  red-tapestried  alon^, 
Sweet  hecatoml>s     flowers,  that  were,  with  unseen  pow'r  alone,* 
AxA  tiny  fragrant  Toices,  cry  trouk  every  perftimed  atone^ 
Bidding  the  night-breeze  fan  me,  as  with  scent  of  gardens  near. 
Whilst  in  the  sleeping  street  I  wake  chill  Echo  from  her  bier. 
Ye  early-gather'd  innocents,  fresh,  giadsotue,  earth.boru  flowers, 
Yonr  late  waa  good,  aa  ]at«  ye  died,  to  wieath  thoee  gioriout  lioort. 

Aa  eaaaed  th«  twinkling  fires  of  the  MoccaMH  quaint,t 

So  now  my  aong  mntt  find  an  end  with  aooenta  weali  aiid  faint. 


BELLS. 


Ve  bells,  your  clang  the  thoughtlem 
deem 

A  joyoiu  and  ezcltinj^c  sound ; 
To  me  ye  bot  a  mockery  seem,— 
I  hate  ye  with  a  hate  profound  I 

I  hear  ye  peal  y(iur  merriest  note$ 
For  vict'ry  or  for  bridal  day, 

Straining;  anuiin  vonr  !)r:izen  throfttl 
To  bid  a  carelesH  world  be  jjay  : 

And  then  I  view  the  blood-stain'd  field, 
The  dead,  the  dying, — and  I  hear 

The  groans  the  fated  wretches  yield, 
And  mark  the  orphan's,  widow's  (eart 

Or  tliink  how  little  ransp  for  jnv. 

Perchance,  liave  tliose  the  Fates  unite ; 
Tbeworm,  that  eweeieat  flowen  deetroy« 

Springe  crft,  O  Hymen  I  from  thy  lite* 


I  bear  ye       the  throng  to  pray. 
And  aadly  sigh  for  wretohed  man  ; 

•Tis  Fin  he  iVws  to  csist  away, 

Or  JfoUy  draws  with  subtile  diain. 

Then  comes  tlie  slow  and  dol'rous  toU, 
The  voice  whicli  tells  us  death  i.i  near  ; 

Dark  horror  lowers  upon  the  soul. 
And  all  is  anguish,  f^oom,  and  fear  1 

Night — everlastinff  ni^jht  steals  on  : 
We  only  view  the  gaping  grave. 

We  only  feel  that  life  is  done  ; 
fie  mnte^  thon  dread  and  ghiomyaiKvie ! 

Be  mute  for  aye  ;  your  iron  tuogoe^ 
Oh  !  may  it  never  speak  a^jain, 

Ne*er  bid  the  bills  its  clang  prolong. 
Or  fright  from  peace  the  silent  plain. 

W.  Law  Oamb. 


•  The  flowers  that  have  been  trodden  nTif^cr  foot  by  '^'ly  in  xhv  f'r,r>n.  leave  at 
night  a  faint,  sickly,  but  not  unplesaing,  odour  in  the  6treet», — a  kiud  ot  smeii  of 
green  fidds,  which  lasts  fornMHre  than  one  night  after  all  is  over. 

•f-  The  custom  of  tlie  M<icc<iletli  is  curious  f  Il^l>I^^h.  It  is  the  funeral  of  the  Car- 
nival. Each  person,  at  dusk,  on  the  hiitt  dajy,  whether  in  carriage,  balcony,  or  on 
foot,  lights  one  or  more  little  wax  tapers,  which  there  is  an  nnivmal  struggle  to 
extinguish  on  the  part  of  others  with  handkerchiefs,  &c,  with  cries  of  Senxa  moc^ 
ealo.  This  childish  Hmnsemenl,  which  amongst  this  goodnatured  and  frivolous 
people,  thougli  it  is  u  kind  of  romp,  never  proceed!!  to  mischief,  presents  a  magni- 
ficent  coup  d^a-Al  as  one  gazes  down  the  Corso,  perhaps  a  mile  long.  It  is  one  ttt* 
mult  of  waving,  glaarin;^'  lights,  brilliant  as  diamonds,  borne  by  the  richly-cos- 
tumed crowd  *^  lege  ioluiM."  All  the  balconies  are  bung  with  scarlet  drapery, 
adding  to  the  splendonr  of  the  scene.  On  one  ooeaaion,  some  years  past,  when  the 
Carnival,  from  motives  of  political  apprehension,  was  forbidden,  the  mnccnh'td  al<me 
were  allowed.  This  caused  a  serious  tumult,  the  people  crying  that  they  would 
not  be  mocked  with  the  fonend  of  •  Ganii?al  that  uid  never  been  bonu 
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Thb  Tnnr(!eT  of  the  Duke  d'Engliien  is  desenredlv  regarded  as  the 
{n^test  moral  blot  on  the  character  of  Napoleon.  He  felt  it  to  be  ae 
himself,  for  he  frequently  referred  to  the  subject  durini?  his  exile  at 
St.  Helena,  and  on  each  occasion,  without  absolutely  deciuriug  the 
crime  indefendble,  Aowed  that  he  did  not  know  how  it  could  be  de- 
fended. Bot  this  is  not  the  only  instanoe  in  homan  alBtnn  of  men 
fancying,  under  the  influence  of  surroundinp:  circumstances,  that  they 
were  doing  something;  great,  just,  and  noble,  which,  when  the  influence 
of  the  adventitious  circumstances  had  passed  away,  they  discovered  to 
be  paltry,  iniquitous,  and  base.  There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  some 
of  the  royalists  of  the  French  Rerelutlon,  defeated  In  the  open  field, 
and  peraecated  with  a  virulence  to  which  the  proscriptions  of  the 
Roman  triumvirs  scarcely  afford  a  parallel,  had  in  their  despair  entered 
into  plots,  from  which  thev  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  at  an  early 
period.  Napoleon,  thronf^li  the  agency  of  his  police,  was  ^vell  aware 
that,  miues  of  destruction  were  everywhere  formed  around  him,  but  the 
agency  prepared  tar  their  explosion  escaped  all  the  researches  of  him- 
adf  aad  his  agents.  Althoogh  the  period  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the 
complete  solution  of  that  state  problem, — the  seizure  and  morder  of  the 
Dnlce  d'Enghien, — it  may  nevertheless  be  desirable  to  narrate  in  detail 
the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  which  have  not  yet  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Enslish  public  with  all  the  minuteness  necessary  tu  the  form- 
ation of  a  fiur  opinion.  In  this  atrodoos  proceeding,  hastily  resolved 
upon  and  still  more  hastily  executed^  it  Is  easy  for  accomplices  to  shift 
the  blame  from  one  to  another,  and  to  attempt  self-vindication  by 
giving  prominence  to  those  particulars  in  which  others  were  conspicu- 
oii«!.  and  suppressing  the  incidents  which  showed  the  extent  of  their 
own  responsibility.  From  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  we  can  only  expect 
partial  truth ;  the  apolc^es  pablished  by  Savary  and  Hnlio>  the  excuses 
iHilch  Napoleon  matde  tor  himself,  are  equally  remarkable  for  suppres- 
sion of  fact,  and  insinuation  of  falsehood.  Their  statements  are  incon- 
sistent \v\ih  tbrniselves,  and  with  each  other.  But  as  the  intfTost  at- 
tached to  this  atrocions  outrage  is  unfading,  and  as  the  question  involves 
the  character  of  many  more  than  the  immediate  actors  and  sufferers, 
we  here  give  a  consecutive  narrative  of  the  events  in  the  order  of  their 
oocofrenoe** 


Loui»-Antolne- Henri  de  Bourbon,  Duke  d'Enghien,  son  of  Louis^Heafi* 
Joseph,  Dnke  of  Boaibon,  and  of  Lonisa-Th^iae-Bathilde  of  Orleans,  was 

bom  at  the  ch&teau  of  Chantilly,  August  2nd,  1772.  Flis  mother  suffered  the 
most  acute  pains  for  forty-ei^ht  houra  in  bringing  him  into  the  world,  and 
the  Duke  d'Eoghien  felt  their  effects  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  for  lie  came 
into  the  world  qotte  blade  and  motionlesB.  To  restore  him  to  life,  he  was 

immediately  wrapped  in  cloths  steeped  in  spirtti^  of  wine ;  but  the  remedy 
nearly  pro\ed  more  fatal  to  the  youn^  prince  tlian  the  evil  itself;  a  spark 
flew  on  theae  inflammable  cloths,  and  it  was  only  the  most  prompt  assiiitHnce 

•  We  have  av^led  onrsrivcs  of  n  work  rrrcntly  pnWishcd,  entitled  "  Recherchen 
Hittwiquet  mr  le  Proces  et  la  CiondamnatioD  de  Duo  d*£iighien,  par  Aug.  Nott> 
gsiede  da  Fayat.'* 
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that  preveuted  his  perishing.  He  thus  commenced,  under  gloomy  auspices,  a 
life,  the  endof  wfaieh  was  destined  to  he  so  mourniiil. 

The  greater  part  of  tlie  Duke's  chihlhood  and  vuuth  was  passed  either  at 
Chantilly,  or  at  the  chuteau  of  Saint  Maur-les-f'oss^,  near  Vincennes,  the 
air  of  which  appeared  to  suit  his  constitution,  which  was  naturally  sickly. 
The  Count  of  Virieu,  who  hroui;ht  him  up,  neglected  no  means  of 
strer^L''t}!('i)iii>r  lii?,  health  l)y  all  kiriif-  of  exercises;  and  his  t'ltf^r,  the  cele- 
brated Abb<>  Miilot,  of  the  Acadeinie  Fran^aise,  directed  bis  whole  attention 
to  the  development  of  his  mind.  The  strongly-marked  features  which  inmi 
tiiat  time  displayed  themselves  in  his  disjKvsition  were,  a  lively  and  ardent 
imapriiiiitioii,  which  he  derived  from  his  mother,  and  a  decided  predilection 
for  everything  military.  The  example  of  the  great  Cund^,  which  naturally 
was  always  placed  before  hitn,  was  calcttUited  to  increase  this  last  inclination. 

On  the  bursting  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  shared  the  misfortunes 
of  the  whole  royjil  family,  and  on  the  1 7th  of  July,  17S{),  three  days  after 
the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  tosether  with  the  I'rince  of  Conde,  his  grand- 
father, the  Dttlce  de  Bourbon,  his  father,  the  C^unt  of  Artois,  and  others,  he 
quitted  France.  The  two  Princes  repaired  first  to  Brussels,  hut  after- 
wards to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  at  Turin.  Here  thev  endeavoured  to  bring 
about,  with  the  European  Powers,  a  counter-revoiutioa.  They  secretly 
eolleeted  troops,  under  the  command  of  Viscount  Mirabeau.  Thia  pro- 
ject, however,  being  discovered,  was  abandoned,  and  Count  d'Artois,  with 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Conde,  betook  theTn-^elves  to  Worms  ari!?  to 
Coblentz.  It  will  be  recollected  that  it  wa»  in  order  to  join  them  at  this 
time  that  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  made  his  Ineffectual  attempt  to  eseane 
from  France,  in  conjunction  with  the  Count  de  Provence.  The  latter  OOly 
was  able  to  reach  the  frontier,  the  King  being  arrested  at  Varennes. 

Towards  the  end  of  1791,  in  consequence  of  a  rising  amonf  the  emi- 
grants, hopes  were  for  a  moment  entertuned  of  renewing  a  nmihur  attempt 
upon  Strasburg  to  that  which  had  been  projected  in  vain  upon  Lyons  durin|( 
the  preceding  year.  Witli  tins  view  the  Princes  came  to  Ettenheim.*  These 
attempts,  however,  only  leaded  to  render  the  poi<ition  of  Louis  XVL  more 
perilous,  and  the  most  violent  decrees  were  issued  against  the  emigrants, 
particularly  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Conde.  At  this  period  the  deat}i 
of  Leopold,  and  the  accession  of  the  Emperor,  Francis  II.,  revived  the  hopes 
of  the  French  royalists.  In  concert  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  Francis  II. 
led  an  army  to  the  Rhine.  The  emigrants  flocked  to  (.'oblentz,  and  such 
wa»^  tho  excess  of  their  confidence,  that  they  even  refused  to  admit  into  their 
ranks  tho>>e  who  they  said  arrived  too  late  among  them.f 

The  emigrants  were  formed  into  three  corps,  the  command  of  one  bdng 
given  to  toe  Duke  de  Bourbon,  and  under  bim  the  Duke  d'Enghien  pre- 
pared to  make  his  fnst  campriitrn.    The  allif^d  army  tonk  the  field  at  the  he- 

S'.Dning  of  Julv,  when  the  Uuke  of  Brunswick  issued  his  famous  manitei»to. 
t  first,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Austrians  and  Prussiana  were  very  sue- 
eessful,and  after  the  captuftof  Longwy  and  Verdun,  they  proceeded  to  march 
on  Pteiis.  Deceived,  however,  by  tne  absurd  oon&denoe  of  the  royalisK  the 

*  *  We  remained  a  week  at  Ettenheim.   Twice  we  hoped  to  enter  Strasbni^, 

whence  we  were  only  four  Icai^npn  distant,  and  whrrc  ray  grandfather  maintained 
a  communication ;  but  orders  from  Ck)blentz  compelled  us  to  remain  inactive.  The 
systsm  of  Coblents  has  always  been  to  wait  for  the  aid  of  other  powers.  The 

King  wished  us  to  do  so  ;  he  wrote  to  that  effect,  and  hi.s  orders  were  followed. 
Who  knows,  however,  whether  a  vigorous  blow  might  not  have  naved  the  life  of 
our  unfortunate  monarch, — and  could  we  not  have  served  him  against  his  will  ? 
To  save  the  King,  to  avoid  a  bloody  page  in  our  history, — what  examm  were  there 
not  for  di»oI>edience  ! — and  all  this  without  any  foreign  aMistsnoe  1"— jtfirsMirr 
the  Duke  d  Enghien  by  himself. 

f  We  expected  to  find  the  greatest  facility  for  penetrating  into  France  ;  not 
one  of  us  tlii>Mj.;ht  of  meeiiiip  with  tlie  slightest  resislaiuT.  *  The  patriots,'  we 
said,  *  will  fly  at  the  mere  sight  of  an  army  ;  everything  will  give  way  before  men 
whoareeneniies  onljrof  diwnder.  We  sbidl  be  called  for  on  every  side ;  we  tfaail 
have  rather  a  prooesaon  to  make  to  Paris  than  a  osmpa^n.' 
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generals  of  the  allied  forces  took  no  adequate  precautions,  on  entering  France, 
for  the  supply  of  provisiooa  for  the  arm^.  Consequently,  famine  and  disease 
«ooii  made  dreadful  ravafree,  and  havinfc  been  oeateo  at  Valmy  and  Je- 

Tnnji|>e*%,  the  allies  were  ohli-rrl  ti>  retreat  in  October  1792.  This  disastroiw 
Ciiiiipa':::n  cooled  the  xeal  of  tlie  allied  sovereij^ns  for  the  roynli«t  cause. 

Dui  liig  the  two  succeeding  campaigns  the  eiiii^rnnts  (for  whom  the  allies 
liad  no  fwlber  occasion^  as  Uiey  did  not  contemplate  again  enterini?  France,) 
suffered  sevcreU-  fyotn  t!ie  insufficienc}'  of  their  pay,  and  tlie  neglect  of  the 
Austrian  and  I'rus.^iari  ^f^enerals.  Their  endurance,  however,  was  eaual  to 
their  courage.  The  Duke  d'Kiighieri  particularly  distinguished  himself.  He 
displayed  great  oourace  at  the  siege  of  Mayenoe,  at  the  attack  on  the  lines 
at  Weissembourg",  and  at  Bersthein),  in  179?,  ivherc,  upon  his  father  being 
wounded,  he  led  on  the  cavalry,  and  made  many  brilliant  charges.  The 
only  error  with  which  he  could  be  reproached  was,  that  he  yielded  too  readily 
to  an  inpetttona  ardour.  From  the  year  1795  to  1797  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
had  niany  o]ip(>rt:init  ICS  of  signalizing  himself.  At  Kehl,  being  abandoned 
by  the  German  troops  under  his  command,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of 
Ins  corps,  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  efforts  that  he  succeeded  in  rejoining 
fbetn. 

It  wM<^  fih<;orved  in  the  course  of  these  latter  campaigns  that,  with  all  his 
former  courage,  lie  displayed  more  calmness  and  self-possession,  and  was  leas 
carried  away  by  enthuslaan ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  military  coup-d^eeU  was 
developed ;  and  if  his  duties  were  restricted  within  narrow  UmitSy  at  least  bo 

fulfilled  them  with  talent 

In  private  life  the  Duke  d'Enghien  shewed  rather  a  frankness  of  charac- 
ter than  great  powers  of  mind ;  the  liveliness  of  his  imagination  too  fre- 
quently led  him  to  the  two  extremes  of  eoofidence  and  despondency-  Being 
as  humane  as  brave,  he  had  always  disapproved  of  those  sanguinary  reprisals 
so  freauent  between  the  republicans  and  the  emigrants,  and  the  wounded 
of  hotn  parties  were  his  ef«peci^  care.  Patsionatefy  fond  of  military  glory, 
and  devoted  to  France,  notwithstanding^  his  exile,  he  did  not  conceal  his 
admiration  of  the  glory  of  thr  rc[Hil»lican  arms,  and  that  of  General  Bo- 
naparte in  particular.  This  admirution  often  dievv  upon  him  the  reproaches 
of  his  friends,  especially  as  the  openness  and  vivacity  of  his  dispontion  would 
hardly  alUnv  him  to  dissemble  his  thoughts.*  The  emigrant'--  nhout  the 
Prince  of  Cood^  (for  the  most  part  implacable  enemies  to  the  llevolution) 
could  not  forgive  these  sentiments  in  the  young  Prince ;  consequently,  not- 
withstanding his  affsction  for  his  grandfather,  he  avoided  visiting  him,  re- 
mntnipg  rtlrno^t  constantly  at  1ic;uhf[uarter8.  This  estrangement  afforded  his 
enemies  an  opportunity  oif  uretendmg  that  he  meditated  a  separation  from 
his  grandfother,  and  Uiat  ne  entertained  the  design  of  formuig  a  corps  in 
his  own  name,  distinct  from  that  of  Cond^. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  corp«  ofConde,  in  1801,  the  T>nke  d'Enghien 
having  obtained  from  the  English  government,  together  w  ith  the  half-pay  of 
•  general  officer,  permbdon  to  reiniln  in  Geiinany,  repaired  to  Etteiihein» 
near  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  For  the  Cardinal's  niece,  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte He  Kolian-Rochfort,  he  had  long  concf  !^•f'f!  the  !nost  ardent  passion  ; 
and  aithouffh  Louis  XVTIi.  (who  hoped  through  him  to  secure  for  himself 
m  nsefol  alliance  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,)  had  always  refused  his 
consent  to  this  marriage,  the  Duke  had  never  given  up  the  desire  of  es- 

Euming  her.  Accordingly  al>out  this  period  he  married  her,  and  settled  at 
ttenheim.t 

The  death  of  the  Cardhnal,  in  the  heginning  of  the  foUowing  year,  1803, 

threw  the  Duke  once  more  into  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  liis  plans  At 
first  he  thought  of  repairing  to  Eoglaud,  to  his  grandfather  ;  then  of  enter- 

*  On  one  occasion  the  Duke  usnl  these  exprestiions  : — "  Tt  is  torrihlc  to  he 
obliged  to  despise  people,  and  keep  silent,  1  shall  find  some  diihculty  in  accu»tom- 
ing  myself  to  this.  However,  I  am  amthmally  told  that  it  is  more  neoesssry  than 
ever." 

t  Although  there  exists  uu  proof  to  this  effect,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  married  at  this  period  by  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan. 
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iog  the  service  of  oae  of  the  great  Europeao  t>oweni.  With  this  last  desiga 
hemototoUtgnuidfiitlMriD  Bngkod*  lo Hk hit  p«nni«loii.  TothiikUer 
the  Prinoe  of  GoiuM  tln»  replwd 

«*  WaaHead  Beaie,  Sath  Feb.  1818. 

"Mr  DEAK  FaiEllD, 

**  So  far  am  I  from  reeognisiug  an  opinion  which  yon  did  not  yoarwdf  entertain 
three  months  beck  -  Veinee  you  then  e»piiied,to  me  your  impatienoeta  join  wa  Am 

I  persist  more  than  ever  in  thinkinff  you  otitrlit  not  to  enter  the  service  of  any 
furtsign  power.  Such  a  step  is  nut  proper  for  you  ;  and  no  Bourbon,  post  or  pre- 
sent, has  ever  adopted  eneh  n  eowse.  Whatever  you  may  be  told,  not  all  the  revo- 
lutions in  the  world  can  prevent  yotir  cfnitinninc:  to  be,  till  the  end  of  your  life, 
whut  God  alone  has  made  you  :  this  it  i«  very  proper  to  bear  in  mind.  At  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  war,  which  1  ventni*  to  believe  I  eenied  on  as  well  as  othan  did,  I 

refused  to  atxept  any  rank  in  forpif-Ti  serviw  ;  it  is  tluis  you  ycrurseH'  nui^Jit  to  net. 
The  line  of  conduct  you  advocate  might  poMibly  cause  you  to  k>eaime  the  ally  of 
Ftencb  rebds,  and  expose  you  to  fight  against  the  cnuse  of  yonr  ffing. 

Such  are  the  sentiments,  my  dear  grandson,  with  which  I  write  you  this  letter. 
May  Ood  inspire  you  with  those  that  yoii  owe  to  us,  on  so  many  accounts  ?  Yon 
wiU  then  lead  a  haupy  life  wiihia  yourself,  while  anticipating  tlie  continuance  of 
your  glory,  at  whlcik  we  shall  rejoice  as  much  as  yourself. 

Adieu  1 1  embrace  yon. 

*•  L.  H.  J.  DE  BocHBoy.** 

(  ^pon  the  receipt  of  this  letter^  the  Duke  d'Eoghieu  renounced  his  pro* 
ject,  and  soon  afterwurdti  obtain^  permisiiiou  to  continue  at  Etlenheim. 

At  this  place  he  inhaldted  n  small  gothio  castle,  near  the  house  occupied 
In  the  Pritjces-s  Oharlotte  and  her  father,  and  field-sports  constituted  his 
principal  occupation.  Bein^  still  attached  to  France,  ho  did  not  conceal  the 
regret  he  felt  at  his  exile ;  and  ho  often  envied  the  lot  of  those  whose  birth 
and  position  permitted  them  to  return  thither.  It  was  reported,  too,  that 
he  went  secretly  several  times  to  the  left  !•  inl<  of  the  Rhine,  and  even  to  the 
theatre  at  Strasburg.*  Tiiiti  conduct  of  the  Prince,  the  report  of  his  jour- 
neys to  Straoburg^  his  well-known  sentimentSy  furnished  ^i  unnJs,  it  would 
seem,  for  the  supposition  in  London,  at  the  beginning  of  ISCKi.  that  he  io^ 
tended  to  treat  with  the  First  Consul,  for  his  grandfatlier  confide  i  t  d  it  his 
duty  to  write  to  him  oo  the  subject  of  these  reports  the  folio  wing  letter ; — 

<*  Wanstead  House,  Juno  16»  IflOa 

My  oeau  Child, 

*<  It  has  been  asserted  here  for  more  than  six  months,  that  you  have  been  on  • 

journey  to  Paris  ;  others  say  you  have  only  heen  to  Strasburg.  You  must  allow 
that  this  is  risking  your  life  and  liberty  somewhat  uselessly.  As  for  your  prin- 
ciples, I  am  quite  easy  on  that  score  ;  they  are  as  deeply  engraven  on  your  heart  as 
they  are  on  ours.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  might  now  confide  to  us  what  has 
passed  ;  and,  if  it  !>e  true,  tell  us  what  you  havp  noticed  on  yotir  journey. 

As  rt^rds  your  own  welfare,  which  is  tor  many  leHsotis  so  dear  to  us,  I  sent 
yea  word,  it  is  true,  that  your  present  position  mi^t  he  very  useAil  in  many  re> 
spects  ;  but  you  are  very  nenr, — take  care  of  yourself,  and  d(i  Tint  n(>L'l( ct  any  pre* 
caution,  in  order  to  make  your  retreat  in  safety,  should  the  Fu>i  Consul  lake  it 
into  his  head  to  have  you  carried  off.  On  this  point,  do  not  suppose  there  is  any 
courage  in  hraviufif  everythin^j;  ;  it  would  he  nuthiuf;  hctler,  in  the  eyesof  the  whole 
world,  Uuui  an  unpardonable  act  of  imprudence,  and  could  be  followed  by  no  other 
but  the  most  fearful  consequences.  Therefore^  I  repeat,  talte  care  of  yourself,  and 
satisfy  us  by  replying  that  you  feel  perfectly  what  I  ask  of  you,  and'tliat  we  may 
be  at  esse  as  to  the  precautions  you  will  take.    I  embrace  you. 

(Signed)         "  L.  J.  de  Boukbow." 

To  this  letter  the  Duke  thus  loplied 

"  AssuREDi  V.  iriy  dear  sir,  those  niu^t  ktmw  me  very  little  who  can  have  said, 
or  endeavoured  to  create  a  belief,  that  I  should  set  foot  on  the  reptiblican  soil 


*  This  is  strongly  denied  by  one  attached  to  the  Prinee's  service.  The  report 
wa»»  however,  credited  at  the  tlmew 
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o*i*ervn»e  than  with  the  rank  and  in  the  position  in  which  chance  has  placed  my 
birtk.   I  am  too  prmid  to  bow  ray  head  meanly.  The  Pint  CoimiI  may  pe^pe 

•ec«  *m{i!isli  IT.  V  destruction,  but  nc%-er  shall  he  humble  me. 

^  A  man  may  assume  an  ineoffnito  to  travel  in  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  a«  I 
£4  last  year,  haring  nothing  better  to  do  ;  but  as  for  France,  whenever  I  do  take 
thAt  journey,  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  hide  myself  therfc  I  can,  than*  give  you 
■apr  mmt  sacml  word  of  hcntmr.  rhnt  snrh  an  idea  has  never  entered,  and  never 
will  eater,  my  head.  Miscluei -makers  may  have  wished,  by  relating  to  you  theM| 
absurdities,  to  injure  me  still  mora  in  your  oyet.  I  am  aocnatomed  to  such  good 
offices,  which  they  have  been  alwfiv^  nnxious  to  rt»nder  me  ;  and  I  am  only  feOO 
hMppy  that  they  should  be  at  last  reduced  to  employ  calumnies  m  absurd. 

I  embrace  you,  my  d«tf  alr^aiid  I  htg  yoo  ncrer  to  doobt  my  profoond respect, 
«Bj  BMfo  than  my  ■flectimi, 

«<L.  H.A.  sx  BouEBOX.'* 

At  this  time,  liowever,  being  informed  of  the  rupture  between  France  and 
Kngland,  and  uf  the  departure  of  Lord  \^T)it  worth,  with  the  view  of  entirely 
contradicting  these  reports,  the  Prince  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  Loudon, 
to  floUdt  Mrvifle  in  the  war  abotii  to  eommence  against  Fnmoe.  He 
pro]>osed  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  auxiliaries  to  be  formed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  who  might  be  joined  by  deierters  from  the 
republican  armies. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Ettenheim,  when  the  prefect  of  Stradtorg 
received,  ©n  ^^a^^h  Ilth,  a  letter  from  the  French  government,  direrting 
him  to  ascertain  immediately  whether  the  Duke  d'Kiighien  were  still  in  that 
dty.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was,  that  the  Duke  was  ascertained  to  be 
at  Ettenheim ;  that  he  hnnted  daily  ;  that  he  waa  in  personal  comroanica- 
lion  with  Duroourier;  that  his  foreifrn  rorre^jmnflence  had  lately  berime 
more  active  ;  that  he  was  much  beloved  at  Etteuheim  ;  and  that  the  people 
of  the  i^eetorate  seemed  generally  to  anticipate  aome  approachii^  oiange 
in  the  French  government.  One  of  these  statements  (that  relating  to  Du- 
mourier)  u.i'^'  faL^e.  for  he  was  not  near  EttenheiTn.  This  mistake,  arising 
from  the  corrupt  German  ^ironundation  of  anoihcr  name,  was  of  serious  im- 
portance to  the  Prince. 

At  the  very  time  the  First  Consul  was  engaged  in  instituting  these  in- 
fj'iirie?*,  the  conspirator  Georaes  Cadondnl  was  arrested.  This  event  like- 
wise was  prejudicial  to  the  Duke  d'Knghien,  for  some  of  the  conspirators 
dodared,  on  their  esmmination,  their  constant  expectation  of  being  joined 
by  a  French  prince.  Several  circumstances  made  it  appear  highly  impro* 
bable  that  eitner  the  Count  d'Artois  or  the  Boiir!inn  Princes  (then  resident 
in  Enfflaod)  were  concerned  in  these  plots,  and  it  was  therefore  concluded 
that      expected  Mnee  conld  be  no  other  than  the  Dnke  d'Enghien. 

The  result  of  the-n  reports  and  coniortnres  wa=^,  an  nrflor,  transmitted  on 
the  10th  of  March,  under  the  dictation  and  siuiiature  ot  the  First  Consul,  to 
Generals  Caulaincourt  and  Ordeiier  to  proceed  with  an  armed  force  to  £t- 
tenheim,  to  midce  tlie  Dulce  prisoner  and  bring  him  to  Straaburfl:.  They 
were  ordered  to  (xn  totrether  to  Ettenheini,  and  w  hen  there,  carefully  to  re- 
connoitre the  Prince's  residence,  to  learn  his  habits,  and  find  out  whether 
any  resistance  might  be  apprehended  on  his  part,  or  on  that  of  the  iahai> 
bitants. 

Having  arrived  at  Ettenheim  nhntit  ei^ht  in  tlie  morning'  of  the  11th 
March,  they  repaired  immediately  to  the  Prince's  house.  Notwitbstanduitf 
all  their  caution,  however,  and  the  perfect  air  of  indifference  they  aimmed, 
the&r  presence  waa  noticed  by  the  Prince'a  aervantVy  whose  suspicions  had 
hoen  nw-akened  by  several  circumstances.  For  some  time  previous,  it  was 
known  that  the  prefect  of  Strasburg  had  sent  various  agents  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Blune;  and  many  or  the  Doke'e  friends,  among  whom  the 
Kin^  of  Sweden  himself,  had  requested  him  to  take  precautions.  At  len^^h 
the  Princej*?  Charlotte  received  necret  notice  that  the  proceedings  of  tho 
Duke  d'Enghein  were  narrowly  watched.  Those  imme<iiately  about  the 
Prince  were  aeoordingly  on  the  alert*  and  Finm>  bit  valet,  as  he  vras  stand*- 
ing  behind  a  whidow,  obeerrl^g  two  etnuigeie,  who,  while  maiung  the  dr* 
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Quit  of  the  hoQse,  appearad  to  Im  ewnininff  it  witli  unufloal  attmtimi,  im- 
mediately called  Canone,  aoother  «f  the  PMnoe^s  domestics,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  ill  all  his  campaigns,  and  had  even  saved  his  life  in  Poland. 
Canone  particularly  noticed  the  face  of  one  of  the  meUj  and  declared  him  to 
1>e  a  gend'anne  in  dlsffuise,  whom  he  had  often  teen  at  Strasburir*  Forth- 
with he  ran  to  warn  the  Prince,  who  treated  these  fears  as  imaginary  ;  >till, 
in  order  to  satisfy  Cnnofie,  he  begged  one  of  officer**  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  The  officer  ijuestioutU  the  strangers,  but  tliey  contrived  to  impose 
upon  him.  For  more  than  a  league  he  followed  them,  and  then  observing 
that  they  took  the  road  opposite  to  that  leading  to  the  French  frontier,  he 
returned  to  Ettenheim,  declaring  that  no  siisi»it  ion  need  be  entertained  of 
them.  However,  for  greater  precaution,  and  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of 
tbe  PrinoeM  Charlotte  and  the  persona  aboat  hiin>  the  Prinoe  oooaented  to 
remove  in  a  few  days*  That  very  nighty  however,  the  exeeutUm  of  the 
scheme  took  place. 

The  Duke  had  projected  a  hunting-party  for  that  day.  He  waa  alreadj 
dvMsed,  and  ready  to  set  olF,  when  F^ron  came  In  to  inform  him  that  tlm  hooae 
wns  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  that  their  commander  snmmf»ned  them  to 
open  the  doors,  if  thev  did  not  wish  to  see  them  bunst  open  I  H  eii,  then, 
we  must  defend  ourselves ! "  exclaimed  the  Prince,  as  he  ran  to  the  window, 
armed  with  a  doubled-barrelled  fowling-piece,  and  followed  by  Canone,  who 
bron^'-ht  n  ^■:er^Tul  Cclnnol  Gninstein  also  jr)inefM!ipm.  When  he  reached 
the  wiHiiow  the  Duke  d'Knghien  levelled  his  piece  at  the  officer  who  bad  sum- 
moned him,  and  he  waa  preparing  to  fire,  when  Ocdooel  Gronetein,  peroeiv- 
ing  that  some  gend'armes  and  dragoons  had  already  forced  their  wuy  in  at 
the  back  entrance,  put  hi-^  hand  on  the  guard  of  the  Prince's  gun :  '*  Moil- 
seigneur,"  said  he  quickly,  *'  have  you  compromised  yourself?  *'  '*  No,"  re- 
pBed  the  Prinoe.  **  Weil,  then,  all  resistance  is  useless — ^we  are  surround- 
ed, and  1  observe  a  great  many  bayonets."  Tbe  Prince,  turninjic  round,  saw 
the  gend'armes  in  fact  enter  the  hall ;  and  Colonel  Chariot  came  in  aLso. 
Colonel  Grunstein  and  his  three  servants  were  arrested  at  the  saute  mo- 
ment with  the  Prince.  In  the  meantime  cries  of"  fire**  were  raised  from 
without.  Tliey  arose  from  the  side  where  it  ^as  su])posed  Gciurnl  I^u- 
niourier  resided,  and  were  repeated  in  different  directions.  Colcmel  Ciiarlot, 
uneasy  a.s  to  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  which  he  knew  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  Duke  d'Enghien  and  the  emigrants,  lost  no  time  in  proceed- 
ing thither.  Scarcely  h  i«l  he  left  the  house,  when  he  encounlrrcd  a  man 
who  apiieared  to  be  directing  hiii  steps  with  haste  towards  the  citurch.  He 
was  a  farrier,  who  having  got  up  early,  and  uudorhtanding  what  was  going 
on,  was  proceeding  to  sound  the  tocsin.  Colonel  Chariot  immediately  ar- 
rested liiiJi.  He  met  afterwards  the  grand  hunt.'?man  of  the  Elnctnr  of 
Baden^  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  cries  of  "  fne;"  him  he  satii^tied  by 
obeerving  that  all  that  was  going  on  had  been  agreed  upon  with  his  eove* 
reign.  He  made  the  same  reply  to  a  ^^reat  numMr  of  the  inhabitants,  dbo, 
who  shewed  themselves,  at  thr  r]nnrs  nf  tlieir  houses,  greatly  alarmed. 

On  his  return  to  the  Prince's  dwelling,  he  found  (Jhevalier  Jacques,  his 
secretary,  whom  he  thought  proper  to  detain,  although  he  was  not  on  the 
list  of  persons  to  be  arrested.  He  made  the  chevalier  deliver  up  the  key  of 
his  room,  ami  took  away  all  the  ]vin(»rs  in  it.  He  also  seizen  and  sealed 
up  those  whicli  were  found  in  the  I'nnce's  cabinet.  Everything  being  thua 
eonduded)  he  informed  General  Ordener  that  he  wae  ready,  and  the  lattor 
immediately  made  his  arrangementa  for  their  departure. 

>VliilQ  the  troops  dispersed  round  the  town  were  being  collected,  the 
I'rince  and  the  otner  prisoners  were  placed  in  a  mill,  odled  La  TuUerie,  a 
short  distanoe  from  the  gates  of  Ettenheim.  Chevalier  Jacques  had  several 
times  been  to  this  mill ;  and_,  recollecting  that  one  of  the  doors  of  the  room 
in  which  they  were,  opened  outside  on  a  plank  by  which  the  stream  which 
turned  the  mill-wheel  was  crossed,  he  made  a  sign  to  the  Duke,  who  ap- 
proached him  hy  degrees  :  '  Open  thia  door,"  said  he  rapidly,  ''paas  over 
thp  |ilank,and  throw  it  into  the  water  ;  I  myself  will  bar  the  passage  against 
pursuit."   The  Prince  proceeded  to  the  door»  but  a  child,  frightei^  by  the 
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ee  of  tlie  toldien,  hmA  ran  oot  to  the  other  side,  end  h«d  fiutened  the 
M'^amed  hy  this  movement,  the  commander  caused  two  sentinels  to 

be  posted  tlipro.  The  Duke  'I'KnL'liit'n  then  a«ked  leave  to  send  one  of  his 
attendants  to  i::^ttenbeim,  to  bring  him  some  linen  and  clotb«>.  This  was 
imoiedUtely  consented  to,  sod  permission  wss  also  given  to  audi  of  hb  do- 
mestics as  might  not  be  willing  to  follow  him,  to  depart,  but  all  of  then  re- 
SoBedf  and  begged  to  share  the  fate  of  their  master. 

As  they  were  in  haste  to  repass  the  lihiae^  the  Prince  and  two  of  his 
oflioera  were  obliged  to  get  Into  a  waggon  sarroonded  by  gend'annes. 
They  took  him  on  first,  the  other  prisoners  followed  on  foot. 

On  the  road  which  separates  Kttenheim  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Prince  and  his  officers  fancied  that  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  escort  evinced 
an  intention  to  save  the  Frlnee  at  the  moment  of  embarlcation«  Whether 
they  were  mistaken  in  this  idea,  or  whether  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  tnken  did  nut  allow  him  to  follow  up  his  design,  no  attempt  of  the 
kind  was  really  made. 

The  Prinee  wss  placed  In  the  same  boat  with  General  Ordener,  and  daring 
the  pas^i^e  endeavoured  to  pntrr  into  conversation  with  that  officer,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  rausse  ot"  }iis  iK'iiig  thus  carried  a\v;i\'.  He  even  reminded 
him  that  they  had  ioui^ht  agaiust  each  other  in  uu  affair  which  iie  men- 
tioned ;  bat  the  general,  destnras  of  avoiding  all  explanation,  pretended  not 
to  rrro!!rrt  this  circumstance,  and  there  thr  rfm-^  rrsation  dropped.  When 
they  reached  the  frontier,  General  Ordener  left  the  charge  of  the  Prince  to 
Colonel  Chariot,  and  returned  to  Strasburg. 

After  having  travelled  on  foot  as  far  as  Pfofsheim,  the  Prince  stopped 
to  breakfast.    Tliere  they  found  a  carriage  which  had  been  previously  pre- 

Sired,  into  u  hich  he  got,  with  Colonel  Chariot.  During  the  journey,  the 
uke  d'Enghien  entered  into  oonvenation  with  Colonel  Chariot,  and  a«ked 
bim,  as  he  had  previously  desired  to  ascertain  from  General  Ordener,  the 
motives  for  his  seizure.  The  colonel  replied,  that  ns  far  as  he  could  judgei, 
the  First  Consul  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the  con- 
•oiraey  of  Georges.  The  Prince  repelled  this  Imputation  with  warmth, 
observing  that  such  projects  were  wholly  contrary  to  his  views  and  habits, 
but  at  the  same  time  admitted  that,  as  a  ]>rince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
although  he  personally  admired  the  renown  oi  General  Bonaparte,  he  could 
not  hut  always  oppose  him.  He  then  asked  Colonel  Chariot  what  he  thought 
they  would  do  to  him?  Upon  Chariot  replying  that  he  did  not  know,  the 
Prince  evinced  great  dread  of  being  brought  to  V-dr}<  to  be  impri^oin<d  tliore, 
ob^rving,  that  he  would  rather  die  at  once ;  telling  Colonel  Chariut  ihut  be 
was  on  ue  point  of  firing  upon  him  when  he  summoned  him  to  surrendw; 
and  adding,  that  "  lie  alniost  regretted  he  had  not  rlone  it,  and  thus  have 
decideil  his  fate  hv  ru  rns  "  (  harlot,  in  his  turn,  asked  him  respecting  Du- 
mouner.  The  Prince  assured  lum  that  he  had  not  been  at  Ettcuheim  ;  that  it 
was  possible,  as  he  was  expecting  Instructions  from  England  every  moment, 
that  the  penrrnl  minht  he  the  bearer  of  them,  l)ut  that  in  any  case  he  should 
not  hare  received  him,  as  it  was  beneath  his  rank  to  have  to  do  with  such 
people.  They  reached  Strasburg  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  while  wait- 
until  General  Leval  should  be  apprized  of  their  arrival,  Cdlonel  Chariot 
took  tht'  riiiico  into  )iis  h(»use  ;  there,  taking  ndvantngc  of  n  moment  when 
they  were  alone,  the  Prince  tried  to  persuade  Chariot  to  allow  him  to  escape. 
The  colonel,  however,  would  not  understand  him,  and  half  an  hour  afteiw 
wwds,  a  haekney-co  u  ]i  arrived,  which  conveyed  the  Prince  to  the  citadel. 

Here  he  was  received  by  ^fr'ior  ^fachim,  comniFitiflant  of  the  place.  "^He 
was,"  says  the  Prince  himself,  (m  the  journal  w  hich  he  wrote  day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour,  from  the  time  of  his  seisure,  and  which  was  found  upon  him 
after  his  death,)  a  man  of  very  obliging  manners."  He  shewed  the  IVince 
the  greatest  attention,  and  since  there  was  not  time  to  prepare  a  room  for 
him  that  evening,  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  the  other  prisoners  should  pat$s 
the  night  (Msanui  15th)  on  mattresses  laid  on  the  floor  in  the  conmiandant^s 
partour.  Dressed  just  as  he  was  the  Duke  d'Enghien  threw  himself  on  his 
mattress^  afWr  writing  a  few  lines  in  his  journisl.   Baron.  Gntostein  was 
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plMsed  new  Uin.  Beln^  nnamf  on  the  Prinoe's  account,  lie  again  asked 

nim,  in  a  low  voice,  whether  there  was  anything  in  his  papers  which  was 
Ukely  to  compromise  him.  *'  They  contain  only  what  is  already  known/' 
replied  the  Trince  :  "  they  shew  that  I  have  heen  fighting  for  Uie  haf  eight 
years,  and  that  I  am  ready  to  fi^ht  again.  I  do  not  think  they  denre  my 
death;  but  they  will  thr«»w  me  into  some  fortr('^=;  make  use  of  me  when 
they  want  a  hostage:  to  that  sort  of  life^  however^  1  shall  have  some  trouble 
in  accustoming  myadf.** 

In  this  disquietude  the  Duke  passed  the  night ;  the  next  motning.  Major 
Machim  having  ron(^  to  hitn,  tViP  Prinrc  piiterpd  into  conversation  with  him, 
protesting  anew,  as  he  had  previoutiiy  done  to  Colonel  Chariot,  thai  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  plot  against  the  life  of  the  Fint  Conao!,  and  that 
he  had  uwaya  disapproved  of  such  ])rojecta.  The  Major  observed,  as 
that  was  the  case,  he  did  not  think  the  matter  could  be  followed  hy  any  se- 
rious consequences,  and  that  it  would  doubtless  only  cost  him  a  few  days' 
detention. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke,  who,  from  the  moment  of  his  seizure  had  not 

ceased  to  think  of  the  uneasiness  which  it  must  have  caused  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  asked  Major  Machim  whether  he  might  not  he  allowed  to  write 
to  her.  The  Major  replied,  that  he  eoald  not  take  upon  himself  to  forward 
the  letter,  but  could  only  refer  the  matter  to  General  Leval  ;  but  tliat,  if 
the  letter  contained  ordinary  news  merely,  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  hitter 
would  cautte  it  to  reach  its  destination.  The  Duke  uccordiugly  uiidre&bed 
the  foUowiog  letter  to  the  Pcinoeca  Charkite. 

Citadel  of  Stiasbtirg,  Friday,  Mardi  10lh. 
I  HAVE  been  promised  that  this  letter  shall  be  faithfully  delivered  to  you.  I 
hare  only  this  moment  obtained  leave  to  console  you  with  regard  to  my  present 
cuuditioii,  and  1  lose  uut  an  instant  in  doing  fto,  begging  you  also  to  cheer  all  who 
are  attached  to  me  in  your  neighbourhood.  Allmynar  is,  that  this  letter  niny  not 
find  you  at  Ettenlieim,  and  that  you  n>?iy  hf*  on  your  road  hither.  The  happiness 
1  sliould  feel  in  seeing  you  would  not  nearly  fqnui  my  fear  of  cauitiug  you  to  share 
my  fate;  Pnservefor  ma  your  affection,  your  interest :  it  may  be  very  useful  to 
me, — for  you  can  interest  persons  of  influence  in  my  inisfnt tune.  1  Ij nvr  rilrr:i(?y 
thought  that  you  had  perhaps  set  out.  You  have  learned  from  the  good  Barou 
Iscliteridieim  the  auumer  of  my  bring  carried  off,  and  you  may  have  judged,  by 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  that  any  resistance?  would  have  been  ijseless. 
JSoihiog  can  be  done  against  force.  1  have  been  conducted  by  Kheinau,  and  tbe 
rcmte  of  the  RUne^  They  tlunr  me  atteatUm  and  poUtenesi.  Except  as  regards 
my  liberty,  (for  I  cannot  go  out  of  my  room,)  I  may  say  I  am  as  comfortaUe  as 
possible  ;  all  my  attendants  hare  slept  in  my  room,  hwause  I  wished  it.  We  occupy 
part  of  tlie  comuiaudHUt's  apartment,  and  they  are  getting  another  ready,  into 
which  I  shall  go  this  morning,  where  I  shall  be  still  bettor  off.  The  papers  taken 
from  me,  wliich  were  sealed  immediately  with  my  seal,  are  to  be  er.-iTnined  this 
morning  in  my  presence.  Bv  what  I  have  observed,  they  will  hud  some  letters 
from  my  rdadom^  Ikom  the  King,  and  a  few  oopias  of  my  own.  All  this,  as  you 
f<Ti,nr,  cannot  compromise  me  in  any  way  more  than  my  name  and  my  manner  of 
thinking  may  have  done  during  the  course  of  the  Uevoluttou.  I  think  they  will 
send  all  this  to  Paris ;  and  I  am  asmirad  that,  from  what  I  have  ssid,  it  is  thought 
I  shall  be  at  Iil>erty  in  a  short  time:  God  grant  it !  They  looked  for  Ihunourier, 
who  was  to  be  in  our  neighbourhood.  They  thought,  perhaps,  that  we  had  had 
conferences  together ;  and  apparently  he  is  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  tlie  First  Consnl,  My  ignoranoe  of  all  this  leads  me  to  hope  that  I  may  ob. 
tain  niv  lil  tTty.  Let  us  not,  however,  flatter  ourselves  vet.  If  any  of  liie  gentle* 
men  who  accompanied  me  are  set  at  liberty  before  me,  1  ahall  feel  very  great  hap- 
piness in  sending  them  to  you  while  waiting  for  the  greatest.  The  attachment  of 
my  attetulunts  draws  tears  from  me  every  moment.  They  might  h  ive  c'^rn^ittL  — 
they  were  not  forced  to  fidluw  me  }  but  they  would  do  it.  I  have  l*'6rou,  Jot»eph, 
and  Pouhun.  The  good  Moylof  has  not  left  me  an  instant.  I  have  seen  the 

oommanflant  again  this  morning  ;  he  appears  to  me  to  be  a  courteous  and  charitable 
man,  at  the  same  time  strict  in  fuliilling  his  duties.  I  expect  the  colonel  of  gen. 
dWmei  who  arrested  me,  and  who  is  to  open  my  papers  before  me.  1  beg  you  will 
direct  the  Baron  to  take  care  of  my  property.  If  I  am  to  remain  longer,  t  diall 
send  for  more  of  them  than  1  hare.  1  hops  the  landlords  of  these  gentleiiiea  wUI 
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also  lake  care  of  ihdr  effect*.  Pray  give  my  aifuciiouate  regards  to  your  I  a  the  r. 
If  I  one  day  obtain  permi^on  to  send  one  of  my  atMBianta,  which.  I  deilre  greatly 
and  shall  solicit,  he  will  give  you  all  the  detaih  <if  onr  mrlnnoholv  po^itinn.  \^'e 
tautt  hope,  and  wait.  If  vou  are  good  enough  to  come  to  see  me.  do  not  omae  ootid 
yoa  }mw9  been  to  Cerlmuie,  as  yoa  nientioned.  AIm  I  in  mUHnm  to  wB  ymt  evn 
affairs,  and  the  insupportable  delay  attendant  on  them,  you  will  now  have  to  speak 
of  mine  also.  The  l:iiector  will  no  4oubc  heva  taken  an  JnMnwl  in  than ,  but,  I 
■inwwf        dm  mat  en  that  eeaaniit  nensleet  year  own. 

*  Amn,  FiIuNJUK.  You  have  long  known  my  lender  and  ffineaiv  ttCMhment  t9t 
yon  :  free,  or  a  prisoner,  it  will  ever  Ik?  the  tamp. 

**  Hare  you  sent  the  news  of  our  misfortune  to  Madame  d' £cquevilly  ? 

(Signed)        MUA.H.  DsBouEMV." 

Having  written  thig  letter,  the  Duke  delivered  it  to  Major  Machim. 
General  Leral  now  came  to  visit  him.  He  announced  to  the  Priuce  that 
a  room  had  just  been  prepared  for  him  in  the  pavilion,  on  the  right  of  tiw 
citnriel,  to  whirh  he  ivotiM  he  removed,  and  that  he  would  be  at  liberty  to 
walk  in  the  little  ^rden  adjoining  the  pavilion.  In  other  resuecta.  the 
coldnem  of  the  Goienil't  nddrew  preireatod  him  from  apeakng  either  of  his 
own  aitoation,  or  of  the  letter  to  the  FHncess  Charlotto.  The  apartment 
to  winch  the  Duke  wrm  transferwl  communirnttHl  hv  p;u^ige»  "  ith  thnse  of 
Thumery,  Jacques,  and  S^chmidt.  As  for  Colonel  Urun«tein,  it  was  thought 
right  to  wpante  ftdm  fimn  the  Vriaee,  nod  to  giro  him  n  Mlilary  apartmenl 
on  the  oliior  mlo  of  the  court. 

At  half-pi^t  four  in  the  afternoon,  Colonol  (^harlot  and  the  Commissary- 
General  of  ir'olicej  came  to  open  the  Prince's  papers,  which,  i^ter  a  rapid 
omniiintioii,  were  tied  in  podceti  previooely  to  being  sent  to  Pivie.* 

•  Jmimal  of  the  Drike  d*En>^hien,  written  by  him%elf,  aod  o(  which  the  original 
was  forwarded  to  the  First  Consul,  April  22nd,  l*iu4  :  — 

*^  Tfaiueday,  Mardi  15th,^at  Ettenheim,  my  house  surronnded  by  a  detach- 
ment of  dragofm?!,  rind  pioquets  of  gentl'Mnnet*,  in  all  ahotit  two  htindred  men  ; 
two  generals,  tiie  cdo&el  of  dragoons,  Ctdonel  Chariot,  of  the  gendarmerie  of 
StnMmuif;  at  five  o^dodc  At  luif.pest  five^  the  deon  foreed;  tahen  to  the 
mill  near  the  tile-kiln,  niy  pa{>er»  ^ct/m  .1  and  sealed  nji ;  mnvcvfd  in  a  waggon, 
between  two  files  of  fusileers,  to  the  Rhine.  Embarked  for  Rheinau  ;  landed,  and 
walked  to  Pfofsheim ;  brealuhsted  in  die  inn.  Got  into  a  earriage  with  Gol<mel 
Chariot,  the  quartermaster  of  the  gend'armerie,  a  gend*arme  and  Grunstein  on  the 
box.  Arrived  Ht  StraithuT-g  at  Colonel  Chariot's  nouse,  at  about  half- past  five; 
tsausferred,  halt  an  hour  afterwards,  in  a  hackney-coach,  to  the  citadel.  My  com- 
yaniitm  in  misfortune  came  from  Pfofsheim  to  Stratburg,  with  peasanu'  horses,  in 
a  waggon;  arrived  at  the  citadel  at  thf  -^nme  time  as  I  did.  Alighted  at  xhv  hmise 
ot  the  commandant ;  lodged  in  his  parlour  for  the  night,  on  mattrewes  upon  the 
floor.  Qond'armeson  foot  in  the  next  room :  two  aentinds  in  the  room,  one  at  the 
door.    Slept  badly. 

Friday,  16thJ— Told  that  I  am  to  change  my  room ;  1  am  to  pay  for  my  board, 
and  pnHMAf  for  wood  and  light*.  Oenoral  Loral,  eoaunanding  tlie  dirlHon,  ae- 

rompanied  by  General  Fririon,  one  of  those  who  seized  me,  have  been  to  visit  me. 
Their  manner  very  cold.  I  am  transferred  to  the  pavilion  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  square  in  coming  from  the  city-  1  can  communicate  with  the  apart- 
menttof  MM.  Thnmory,.  Jacques,  and  Scfanddl,  by  passages  ;  but  neith«r  I  nor 
mv  attendants  can  cto  out.  I  htti  ttilfi,  however,  lliat  I  am  to  have  permission  to 
walk  in  a  Uttle  garden,  m  a  c«mrt  i>ehiiid  my  paviliou.  A  guard  of  twelve  men  and 
an  oAosr  b  at  ray  door.  After  dinner  I  um  separated  from  €hrunstein,  to  whom 
thi'v  give  a  solitary  room  at  the  other  side  of  the  cotirr.  Thi-^  *<>parMtion  adds  still 
more  to  my  misfortune.  I  have  written  this  momiiig  to  the  Princess.  1  have 
sent  my  letter  by  the  eommandant  to  Oeoetal  Loral  (  I  have  no  answer.  I  adted 
him  to  send  one  of  my  i>eople  to  EnI  .  no  doubt  everything  will  l>e  refused. 

'*  The  precautions  are  extreme  on  all  uden  to  prevent  me  from  commtmicatiug 
with  any  one  whatever.  If  this  suie  of  things  continues,  I  think  despdr  wiU  take 
possession  of  mo.  At  half-past  four  they  come  to  look  at  my  papers,  which  Colonel 
Chariot,  ar«-OTnf»anied  by  a  cnmmi^sfiirr  <lr  xurete,  openn  in  my  prefienro.  They  rt;«d 
them  superhciaily  ;  they  make  separate  buudies  of  them,  and  give  me  to  under- 
stand that  thof  aie  about  to  bo  sent  to  JPkris.  I  most,  then,  hmgnlah  for  weoks. 
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The  next  day  (Saturday^  March  17th,)  the  Prince  rose  early,  uneasy  and 
foil  of  ihoQclit.  «  Sfttnrday,  iTth  Maidi/'  nya  he,  I  know  oolhiDg  of 
Biy  letter :  I  tremble  fev  the  Princess's  health  ;■  one  word  from  my  hand 
would  restore  it ;  I  am  very  tinhappy.  They  have  just  made  me  si^ni  the 
frociit  verbal  of  the  opening  of  my  papers.  I  ask  und  obtain  permisaiiun  to 
add  an  explanatory  note,  to  prove  tnat  I  have  never  had  any  other  intention 
than  to  serve,  and  to  make  war/'*  The  Prince  thus  continues  his  journal, 
March  ITtfi : — "In  the  evening  I  was  told  that  I  should  havo  leave  to  walk 
la  the  garden^  and  even  in  the  courts  with  the  officer  on  guard,  well  as 
my  oompaniona  in  misfortune,  and  that  my  papers  are  deepatdied  by  an  ex- 
traordinary courier  to  Paris  :  I  sup  and  go  to  f)ed  more  contented.** 

ISIeanwhile.  the  tclf LTapliic  despatch,  addressed  to  the  First  Congul  from 
Stra^burg  oti  the  15th,  had  arrived  the  same  da^'  at  I'aris,  and  orders  were 
lliMreupon  sent  to  General  Leva!  to  send  the  Pnnce  instantly  to  Parla.  The 
courier  arrived  diiriiitr  the  nlfiht  of  Saturday,  Marrh  17th.  A  carriage  was 
in  consequence  immediately  prepared ;  and  Colonel  (.Jhariot  was  sent  to  the 
citadel  for  the  Prince.  It  was  now  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  aud 
the  Prince,  startled  at  being  thus  suddenly  awakened,  and  aarprised  at 
seeiriL''  himself  thus  conveyed  alofic,  and  separated  from  liis  cnmpnTiinns, 
demanded  of  Colonel  Chariot  the  reason  of  it ;  the  latter  replied  that  he 
only  knew  that  Greneral  Leval  had  received  orders  from  Paris.  The  Duke 
quitted  his  prison  therefore,  in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness.  ^Sonday^  the 
18th,"  he  thus  write?!  in  his  jntirnal,  "They  come  and  carry  me  away  at 
half>past  one  in  the  morning;  they  only  give  me  time  to  dress  myself;  I 
embrace  my  unfortunate  companions,  and  my  servants ;  I  set  out  alone  with 
two  ofBeara  of  gend'armerie  and  two  gend^armes.  Colonel  Chariot  teUs  me 
that  we  are  going  to  the  hotisp  of  the  General  of  division,  who  has  reo»>ived 
orders  from  Paris ;  instead  ol  that,  1  hnd  a  carriage  with  six  post-horses  in 
the  square  of  the  chureb.  They  niaoa  me  indde.  Lieutenant  Pelermann 
geta  in  at  my  side,  Quarter- Master  Blitersdorff  on  tfie  In»«  two  gend'armea, 
one  inside  the  other  outside." 

But  hi«  uneaiiiness  was  converted  into  joy  in  the  morning,  when  he 
learned  from  Lieutenant  Petennann  that  they  were  proceeding  to  IVuris. 
Nothing  could  have  afforded  him  more  pleasure  than  this  news,  not  doubting 
that  on  his  arrival  he  should  he  permitted  to  see  the  First  Consul.  "A 
quarter  of  an  hour's  converiMtion  with  him,"  he  repeated  frequently  on  the 
road,  ''and  all  will  soon  be  arranged."  He  appeared  at  tne  aame  thna 
pleased  to  revisit  France  ;  called  to  mind  as  they  passed  through  various 
places,  those  whom  he  had  formerly  known;  and,  moved  by  the  kind  at- 
tention of  those  who  accompanied  him,  he  presented  to  Lieutenant  Peter- 
man  n  one  of  the  ringa  he  wore^  and  which  the  latter  afterwavda  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care. 

perhaps  months !  Aly  grief  increases  the  more  I  reflect  on  my  cruel  position.  I 
lie  down  at  eleven  o'clock ;  I  am  worn  eat,  and  cannot  sleep.   The  major  ef  the 

\>\we,  3T.  Mucliini,  i»  very  obHiring ;  he  comes  to  see  me  when  I  have  retired  to 
rest,  and  endeavours  to  console  uie  by  Idnd  words*** 
"  This  appears  to  be  the  note  said  to  have  been  written  from  Strasbtirg  to  the 

First  Con.sul  by  the  Duke.  It  has  not  been  preserved  ;  but,  from  the  recollections 
of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  from  other  documents  relating  to  this  affair,  the 
Prince,  repeating  in  this  note  what  he  had  said  to  Colonel  Chariot  and  Major 
Machim,  most  earnestly  protested  liis  innocence  of  any  participation  whatever 
in  a  plot  afjaiiist  lif.  of  the  First  Consul.  Ho  ad(le<l,  that  if  iliis  plot  existed, 
he  had  been  left  in  ignorance  of  it,  aud  Lad  even  been  deceived  on  the  subject ;  that 
he,  more  than  any  one,  was  attached  to  France,  and  admired  the  genius  imF  the 
First  Con-sTil  ;  that  he  had  often  repretted  his  boinp  utki'iU-  to  fight  under  his  com- 
mand, and  with  Frenchmen  j  and  that  perhaps,  far  removed  as  he  was  from  the 
throne,  and  with  no  b<^  oTattaiDing  it.  be  inlght  have  thought  of  doing  so,  if  the 
duties  annexed  to  his  birth  had  not  imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of  acting  other- 
wise ;  that,  in  short,  lie  could  not  believe  that  the  First  Consul 
crime  in  bim  to  have  maintained  by  arms  the  rights  of  his  family  and  his  own 
rank*" 
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^  Tfaejaurney  waa  performed  with  more  rapitlitv  than  would  appear  pomiUe 
the  csomt  of  ^nd'armes ;  and  on  Marcli  1  itih,  about  nine  in  the  eretOMig, 
mfter  having  poMed  through  the  city  of  Chalons-gur-llarne,  Aoat  forty 
leagues  from  Paris,  they  arrived  the  next  day  about  three,  p  m.  at  the  Bar- 
rier  La  ViUette;  thence,  following  the  outer  boulevards,  the  carriafre  en- 
tered the  Foubouffig  St.  Germain  by  the  Hue  de  Sevres,  aud  »topj*ud  at  the 
Hotel  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  A^irs,  ttienlii  tbe  Roe  de  Bae.  Having 
entered  the  court  vrirfl,  the  crirHriL'-o-rlnor  ■(vn^  npcfied,  and  the  Prince  was 
preparing  to  alight,  when  some  one  hastily  ran  up,  directing  them  to  wait.  In 
»  fow  raintttOB  a  carriage  was  observed  to  approach  the  entrance,  to  take  up 
a  person  and  leave  the  Hotel  in  great  haste.  Half  an  hour  afterwwda  tlio 
p<»tilion  who  had  remained  on  horseback,  received  orders  to  proceed  to- 
wards \  luceunes,  where  they  arrived  at  about  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Dnrlog  tho  nme  oAemooo*  tfao  two  following  letters  were  addrewed  to 
<  .eneral  Murst,  Govomor  of  Fteis,  and  to  Hard,  Cowmandapt  of 
cennes. 

**  sEcaxT  r o  1 1 L  k  . 

2'J:h  Ventose,  Year  XII,  4  P.M. 
**  To  the  Ueneral-ia- Chief  Murat,  (iuveruor  of  Paris. 

"  Agreeablt  to  the  order-?  of  the  First  Consul,  the  Duke  d'Enc:hien  is  to  be 
conducted  to  tbe  Castle  of  Vincennes,  where  arrangements  are  made  to  receive  hla. 
He  win  probably  arrive  to>ntght  at  this  destniation.  I  beg  yoa  win  nake  the  ar* 
mn.rpments  rrq-;i.site  for  his  f  if,- ,  .  well  at  Vinct-nnes  as  on  the  r.»ad  of  Meaux, 
by  which  he  will  arrive.  The  first  Consul  has  ortitjred  that  his  name,  and  erery- 
uing  relative  to  him,  dionld  be  kept  strictly  secret ;  oons^quenUr,  the  oAoer  in 
char^  of  him  must  nut  make  him  known  to  any  one.  He  travds  under  the  ■■lO 
of  Plessis.  I  desire  yon  t n  ^jvp  the  aeaeMary  iiistractioM»  that  theiaieatiasa  ef 
the  i^t  Consul  may  be  luiiiileti. 


*'SECBrT  POLICE. 

29th  Ventose,  Year  XII,  half-past  4  p. 


"To  Citisen  Hard,  Commandant  ef  the  Castle efVii 

^*Ak  individual,  whi^  naaae  is  not  to  be  known,  citizen  eoonnander,  is  to  be 
rondTirte  l  :<>  tl.«-  Ciuitle  the  command  uf  v.  *  ■ -h  is  intrusted  to  you.  Yr-u  will  lodge 
hiin  in  the  place  that  is  vacant,  taking  precautions  for  his  safe  custody.  The  t»- 
tsniioB  ef  uovemmeBt  is,  that  all  mat  rtiates  te  turn  AotM  to  Iwpt  siricily 

secret,  and  that  no  question  should  }>e  asktii  him,  either  a»  to  irhat  he  in,  or  In  re- 
gard to  the  cause  of  bis  deteatioo.  Vou  yourself  are  not  to  know  who  he  is.  Yoa 
alone  are  to  eomnranieace  with  lam,  and  yoo  will  net  poiaiit  Mm  to  to  soon  by  any 
one  till  further  ordeni  from  me.    It  is  probable  he  wiH  arrive  to-night. 

The  FirM  Consul  relies,  citizen  commander,  OB  yoor  iiwisiien,  and  es  year 

scrupulous  fulfilment  of  these  various  orders.** 

Ilarel  had  only  Ju&t  received  thi^  letter  when,  about  half-past  five,  he  ob- 
served tho  esniago  and  six,  whidi  brought  the  prisoner,  stop  at  his  door. 
He  rnme  forward  immediately  to  receive  him,  and  a»  the  morning  had  been 
cold  and  rainy,  he  invited  the  Prince  into  bis  room  to  warm  himself,  ootii 
the  apartment  destined  for  bim  was  prepared.  The  Frinoe  replied,  ^thst 
he  would  warm  himself  with  pleasure,  and  should  not  to  sorry  to  Sam,  for 
he  Lad  scarcely  bmkcn      fast  since  the  morning:  " 

As  they  ascended  the  stairs  together  Madame  iktn  came  down.  She  was 
an  aged  nun.  a  sdiool-mistress  at  VincaMies,  who  Baring  had  Madsno 
Harers  two  little  girls  at  her  house  during  the  day.  to  take  li^-^^ns  hud 
hrmi^ht  them  hack  at  night,  ^hp  overheard  the  conversation  of  the  IV: r  -*- 
with  the  Commandant.  The  I'nncc,  on  his  part,  observing  a  Lady  in  me 
dress  of  a  mm  approadi  him,  nado  way  to  allow  tor  to  pass.  He  ap- 
peared to  her,"  she  afterwards  said,  "of  an  ordinary  height,  slender,  and 
of  a  di-itin^xuirihed  deportment.  FTe  was  dre-^^d  in  a  lonu  brown  uniform 
riding-coat,  and  wore  on  his  head  a  cap  with  double  gold  lAce  band;  he 

topale,  and  seemed  mndi  fatigued.'*   , 

The  Prinee^  meanwlulc^  haring  warmed  Mmself,  was  eondocled  by  Harel 
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to  the  King's  pavilion,  into  the  room  which  had  been  prepared  for  hini, 
where  a  fire  had  been  made,  and  sonne  furniture  brought  in — a  bed,  a  table, 
and  some  chairs.  VFhUe  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Hupper,  and  as  he  walked 
u|)  uiii  down  theioom,  the  Prince  conversed  with  Harel.  He  told  him  he 
had  formerly  nr<'omjt:tni«*(l  his  pranflGitber  to  the  C.'i^tle  and  woods  <»f  Vin- 
oennes;  that  he  even  thought  he  remembered  the  room  in  whidi  they  theo 
were ;  and,  not  f<ne8eeing  anv  fatai  retult  to  hie  seizure,  whidi  he  imagined 
would  end  in  detention  only,  he  spoke  to  him  of  his  love  of  field-sporta»  and 
said  that  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  hunt  in  the  forest,  he  ptoniaed  not 
to  attempt  to  ei»cape. 

Hie  supper,  whidi  had  heen  ordered  at  a  iraiUmr^s  in  the  nei^booriiood, 
was  brought  in  not  long  after,  and  the  Prince  approadied  eagerly  to  par- 
take of  it,  but  perceiving  some  very  common  pewtt^r  rovpf*<  on  tho  table, 
such  as  were  commonly  fiven  to  prisoners,  be  u>ok  them  in  his  hands, 
examined  them,  and  repuelng  them,  oontinned  his  walk.  Harel  under- 
stood what  this  meant,  and  sent  for  silver  covers.  The  Prince  then  sat 
down  to  table,  and  a  favourite  IxMind,  which  had  not  quitted  him  since 
his  removal,  having  placed  himscit  at  hts  side,  he  gave  it  a  part  of  tiie 
food  which  had  been  served  np.  ^  I  think,"  said  he  to  Harel,  "  that  there 
is  no  indiscretion  in  doing  this.** 

The  repast  hcw^i:  fintslicd.  Hard  retired,  and  the  PoBoe  ^^"*"g  gaao  te 
bed  fatigued  h  lUi  the  iourney,  soon  fell  (ant  iwleeu. 

At  the  menent  of  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  d'Bngliien,  Napoleon  was  at 
Malmaison.  * )n  the  pretence  that  the  Prince  was  concerned  in  the  plot  of 
Georges,  &c.,  he  immediately  set  about  arranging  the  mode  of  his  trial.  A 
military  cx)mmission  having  been  decided  upon,  he  sent  orders  to  Murat  to 
nominate  the  members  of  it.  He  also  caused  a  det^led  report  to  be  drawn 
up  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  Duke  d'EnghieOj  to  be  laid  befora  thie 
commission. 

The  following  decree  was  issued  in  conformity  with  the  above  report,  to 
serve  ea  the  gnnind  of  eeeusation. 

^  UBnTT-^XaUALITT. 

•<  Paris,  99th  Vsnttee,  Year  XII.  of  the  Rspubii^ 

Oae  and  Indivisible. 

Article  1.  The  d-devant  Duke  d'Enghicn,  acctised  of  having  borne  arms 
against  tiie  Republic,  of  having  been,  and  of  siill  being,  in  the  pay  of  England,  of 
talcing  part  in  the  plots  laid  by  the  latter  power  a^^inst  the  internal  and  estennal 
"ififpty  of  the  Rcpnljlir,  shall  he  hnnight  before  a  >!i!itnrv  Commission,  composed  of 
seven  members,  aominated  by  the  Oeucral  Governor  of  Paris,  and  whi^  shall 
aaemUe  at  Vinoennea. 

Artu  h'  2.  The  Oraiid  Judge,  the  !^fiiiister  of  War,  and  the  Genend-Osvemor 
of  Paris  are  intrusted  with  the  execution  o£  the  present  Decree. 

The  First  ConsoL 
(Signed)        <^  Bovafabti.** 

The  Minister  of  War  was  commanded  by  the  First  Consul  to  direct  the 
members  of  the  oommisdon  immediately  to  repair  to  the  residence  of  Murat, 
to  take  his  orders.  He  was  at  the  same  time  to  assemble  at  the  barrier  Saint 
Antoine  a  bri^de  of  infnntry,  which,  together  with  the  legion  of  gendarmerie 
d'eiUe,  of  which  General  6avary,  the  First  Consul's  aide-^ae-camp,  was  colo> 
nel,  was  to  guard  the  Csatle  of  Vineennee  during  the  eontinuanoe  of  the 
trial.  General  Savary  was  to  have  the  eonmand  of  these  tioope,  aa  weU  as 
id  the  Castle. 

When  Savary  arrived  at  the  Barrier  Saint  Antoine,  he  was  stopped.  It 
was  night ;  and,  having  only  recently  returned  to  Fteis,  he  was  not  aware  of 

the  rigorous  meaatires  which  liad  been  adopted,  and  had  not,  therefore,  asked 
for  a  special  order  from  Murat  to  leave  the  caj>ital ;  the  tirunrd  posted  at  the 
barrier  would  nut  consequently  allow  him  to  uass,  and  he  was  obliged  to  send 
to  Murat  to  obtain  his  anthonty  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  On  his  arrival  at 
length  at  Vincennes,  about  hali-paf5t  eight  in  the  evening,  Ravary  placed  the 
brigade  of  infantry  on  the  esplanade,  on  the  side  next  the  park,  and  marched 
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Us  legion  into  Iho  inaor  ooort  wid  at  the  variooi  oatlete,  with  direeUone 

not  to  allow  any  communication  from  without  under  any  pretext. 

The  conuniaaoneni  having  received  their  instructions  to  proccc^d  to  \'in> 
cennes,  to  prisoner,  they  accordingly  proceeded  thither;  nor  was  it 

ontil  they  were  sMembled  in  the  apartment  of  the  eommandant  that  they  wen 

made  aware  of  the  precise  object  of  their  meetinjr.  fleneral  Hiilin  then 
shewetl  them  the  (h>cuinents  sent  by  Murat,  nm\  nt  tho  same  time,  in  order 
that  the  Prince  might  be  interrogated  by  the  cbiel  judge,  gave  orders  to 
brin^  him  into  the  adjoining  room. 

The  Ihike  d'Enjjbim  wrx<  in  a  -lee;',  ^\]ien,  about  eleven  o'clock 

P.M.  Lieutenant  Noirut  entered  his  room,  accompanied  by  two  gend'armee. 
He  dressed  himself  immediately,  and  followed  them  into  the  pre^^nceof  j» 
capiiaine  rapporteur.  The  letter  then  pnieeeded  to  hit  examination,  wludi 
he  drew  TIJ1  rij<  follows: — 

rhe  prii»uner  was  asked  bis  surname,  Chrititian  names,  age,  and  birthplace? 

Antwtr.  Louis-Henri-Antoine  de  Bourbon,  Duke  d'Enghien,  born  August 
«nd,  1772,  at  Chantilly. 

Que*tion.  At  what  period  had  he  quitted  Franrr  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  precisely,  but  1  thinic  it  was  the  Itith  of  July,  1789.  l  lmt 
Iw  went  with  tlie  Frioee  of  Cond^,  his  grandlather,  his  lather  the  Count 
d'Artois,  and  the  children  of  the  Count  d'Artois. 

Q.  Where  he  had  resided  since  lerivinir  France? 

A,  On  leaving  France  1  passed,  with  my  relations,  whom  I  have  always 
Mlowed,  by  Mens  and  Bnuaeb ;  thenee  we  prooeeded  to  Turin,  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  where  we  remained  nearly  sixteen  months.  Thence,  alwajo 
with  my  family,  I  went  to  Worms,  and  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine.  The  corps 
of  Conde  was  then  formed,  and  I  joined  them.  1  bad  before  that  made  the 
cnnpaign  of  1799^  in  Bralmnt,  with  the  eorpa  of  Bourbon,  under  Duke 
Albert. 

Q.  \rhither  had  he  gone  upon  the  ratification  of  peace  between  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Emperor? 
A*  We  linidied  tlie  laet  campaign  near  Grata ;  it  was  there  that  the  eorps 

ofCond^,  which  had  been  in  tne  pay  of  England,  was  disbanded,  that  is  to 
say,  at  Wendi'^rh  Fni  strictz,  in  Styria.  After  that  I  remained  for  my  own 
convenience  at  drutz  and  its  neighbourliood  from  six  to  nine  months,  await- 
ittgr  itttelligenee  from  my  grandfather,  the  Duke  de  Cond<$,  who  had  gmieon 

to  England  to  ascertain  what  pecuniary  assistance  the  ETi<:lIsh  (It  vernment 
would  allow  him,  which  had  not  been  decided  upon.  During  this  interval  1 
asked  permission  of  (  \-irdin:il  de  Rohan  to  reside  at  Ettenheim,  in  Brisgau, 
formerly  the  Bi«shoprick  of  Strasbur^.  There  I  remained  two  years  and  a 
b'ilf.  On  tlie  Cardinnl's'  flr.it}i.  I  rrrpipsted  officially  of  the  Elector  of  Baden 
to  be  allowed  to  reside  in  that  country,  not  desiring  to  remain  there  without 
his  permission. 

Whether  he  had  noi  been  in  England,  end  wliethsr  he  wss  not  in  the 

pay  of  that  Government. 

A.  That  he  had  never  been  there ;  that  England  always  granted  him  pe- 
cuniary assistance ;  and  that  without  such  aid  he  had  not  the  means  of  sub* 
sistence.  He  added,  that  his  reason  for  remaining  ai  Bttn^ieini  no  longer 
existing,  he  intondtnl  to  reside  nt  Fribourg,  in  Bris{ra»i,  a  more  plea<«ant  town 
than  Ettenheiro,  where  he  had  only  remained  becaut»e  the  Elector  gave  him 
permission  to  hunt,  of  wldeh  he  was  passionately  food. 

Q.  Whether  he  kept  up  any  correspondence  with  the  Frsnch  Pirinosa  in 
London  ?    If  he  had  seen  them  for  some  time  ? 

A»  He  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  naturally  with  his  grandfather  since 
he  btadleft  Idm  at  Vienna,  whither  he  had  conducted  iilni  wier  the  disband* 
ing  of  the  corps  of  Cond^ ;  that  he  had  also  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  his  father,  wliom  lie  bad  not  seen,  ss  far  as  he  could  reooUecty  since 
1794  or  U9S. 

Q.  What  was  the  rank  he  hdd  in  the  eorps  of  Condi? 

A,  Commander  of  the  advance-guard  before  1 796.  Previou<»ly  to  that  time 
he  was  a  volunteer  at  the  headniuerters  of  bis  grandfather ;  and  on  everj 
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occasion^  smce  1796,  commwider  of  the  advance-guard.  After  the  anny  of 
Cwdii  ptMed  into  RqmU  thia  army  waa  formed  into  two  oorpa,  ono  of  fn» 
lantiyaiid  the  other  of  dragoona,  of  which  he  was  appointed  Colooal  hy  the 
Enperor;  and  in  that  rank  he  rejoined  the  army  on  the  Rhine. 

Q.  If  be  was  acquaiated  w  ith  Tichegru?  Whether  he  had  any  cammuni- 
eation  whh  Mm? 

A.  I  have  not,  I  believe,  ever  seen  him.  I  have  had  no  communication 
with  him.  T  knew  that  he  desired  to  see  me.  I  am  proud  not  to  have 
koou  a  hiui,  after  the  base  means  of  which,  it  is  said,  he  has  made  use,  if  it 
be  trne. 

Q.  Whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Ex-Genenl  DamoariAr;  mi, 

whether  he  had  any  communication  with  him? 
A.  Nut  at  all.    I  have  never  seen  him. 

Q.  Whether,  since  the  peaee,  he  had  not  held  a  eorreapondenoe  with  per- 
sons in  the  interior  of  the  Republic? 

A.  I  have  written  to  some  friendt>  who  are  still  attached  to  me,  who  have 
fought  by  my  side  for  their  own  interests  as  well  as  mine.  Such  corre^puod- 
once  ie  not  of  such  a  nature  as»  he  thought,  they  meant. 

"From  this  examination  the  present  document  has  been  drawn  up,  whidl 
has  been  signed  by  the  Duke  d'Enj^hien,  Chef-d'escadron  Jacquin,  Lieutd* 
nant  Noirot,  two  gend'aruies,  and  ie  capilaint;  rapporteur." 

The  examination  being  terminated,  the  Prince  earnestly  asked  the  capi^ 
taine  rapporteur  the  moth'  nf  obtaining  an  audience  of  \hv  Fii^t  Consul.  He 
was  advi«;ed  to  state  his  demand  at  the  end  of  the  examination^  which  would 
be  laid  before  the  judges,  and  upon  which  they  must  necessarily  pronounce. 
The  Prince  wnite>  in  ooiMeqneiiee,  the  Ibllowiiig  wovda  at  the  not  of  hia  ez- 
amination 

'*B^ore  si|jping  the  present  prods- verbal j  I  entreat  to  be  allowed  a  private 
andtenrf  of  the  First  Consul.  My  name,  my  rank,  my  mode  of  thinkinfr?  and  the 
horror  ut  my  situation,  lead  me  to  hope  that  he  will  not  refuse  my  request. 

(Signed)  L.  A.  H.  dk  Bourboit.** 

The  capitaine  rapporteur  then  went  back  to  the  apartment  where  the 
commissioners  were  assembled,  and  having  communicated  to  them  the  retott; 
of  the  examination,  they  deliberated  on  the  propriety  of  acceding  to  the 
request  just  made  by  the  prisoner ;  but  Savary  declaring  that  it  would  not 
be  agreeable  to  the  Flrat  Conaul,  they  decided  on  passing  immediately  to 
judment. 

The  presiflent  therefore  pr?^ve  orders  tohrinp-  in  the  Pnke  ri'Enp^hien,  and 
at  the  same  time,  also,  part  of  the  oihcers  assembled  at  Vincennes.  General 
Shvary  waa  aleo  present,  and  stood  wanning  himself  at  the  ftre-place  behind 
the  chair  of  the  president. 

The  Duke  d'Enghien  having  been  brought  in,  General  Ilulin  put  those 
questions  to  him  contained  in  the  decree  of  the  Government,  namely : — 
whether  he  had  borne  arma  against  the  Republic  ?  Whether  no  had  been, 
and  still  was,  in  the  pay  of  England  }  Finally,  whether  he  had  taken  part 
in  the  plots  laid  by  that  power  against  the  internal  and  external  secarity  of 
the  Republic,  and  against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul. 

''The  Prince," ^neral  Holhi  said,  "  presented  himself  before  ns  with  a 
noble  confidence.  He  admitted  that  he  received  pay  from  England  ;  that 
he  had  made,  and  was  ready  apuin  to  make,  war  on  the  Hepublican  Govprn- 
loent,  to  sustain  the  rights  of  his  family,  and  of  his  own  rank.  As  to  secret 
plots,  and  particularly  plots  of  assassination,  he  denied  them  with  vehemenee, 
as  a  species  of  insult,  declaring  to  the  judges  that  such  a  mode  of  acting  waa 
so  wholly  contrary  to  his  rank  and  birth  that  he  waa  surprised  it  could  lie 
imputed  to  him. 

The  General,  however,  expressed  his  incredulity  of  the  Duke's  ignoranee 

of  these  })lots,  alleging  as  a  reason  thnt  very  rank  and  birth  to  whioi  he  had 
just  appeah  d ;  mnl  concluded  Ihti-; — "  P.y  the  manner  in  which  you  answer 
us,  you  appear  to  mistake  your  pussiLion.    I  ake  care  ;  this  affair  may  become 
serioos;  mlUtary  commissiotts  judge  without  appeal." 
The  Duke  d'Eqghien  remained  sUent  for  a  monaent;  and  then  replied,  "  I 
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can  only  repeat,  sir,  what  I  li.ive  jtut  toM  yon.  Hearing:  ihnt  war  wa«5  de- 
diired  against  France,  I  sulicited  frum  England  a  command  in  her  armiea* 
The  Enj^lish  Govemmeiit  tent  me  for  answer  thai  they  eonld  net  give  me 
one,  but  that  I  was  to  remain  on  the  Rhine,  where  I  should  aoon  hare  a  part 
to  play;  and  I  waited.    This,  sir,  is  all  I  <:uj  tell  v.m  '* 

This  answer  of  the  Frince  closed  the  exanunation.  i  hc  prosideat,  Hulin, 
ordered  the  aeeueed  to  retire;  and  the  eommieBionera  preparing  to  com- 
mence their  deliberations.  General  Savary,  and  the  ollter  offieeTB  who  had 
been  present,  retired  also. 

The  con«ultatiuu  wa.s  ni)t  long ;  the  Prince,  as  has  been  seen,  did  not 
deny  havinir  received  pay  from  England  ;  that  he  awaited*  on  the  hanlu  of 
the  Rhine,  the  part  which  nii^lit  he  as^i^ned  liim  hy  that  power  ;  that  lie 
had  borne,  and  was  ready  again  to  hear  arms  ;ij.Min>.t  France;  finally,  with 
rej^d  to  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  First  Coattul,  they  would  nut 
believe,  notwitlintanding  his  denial  of  it,  that  he  knew  so  little  of  a  project  so 
Hrncfirial  to  his  family  and  himself,  nor  that  he  felt  so  great  a  repiiKnanre 
to  means  which  they  had  observefl  were  employed  by  other  members  of 
his  family;  finding,  therefore,  in  the  ver^  admissions  of  the  Prince,  toge- 
ther  with  the  doounents  in  their  poewenon  relating  to  the  eont^pirHcy.  a 
euffirierit  an«\^^er  to  tlie  qtiestioi:«?  conveyed  in  the  art  of  accn>>:ttinn.  they 
onanioiously  declared  him  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  j  and  coo« 
deoiaed  him  to  the  penalty  of  death  incorred  by  those  erimet. 

This  eentence  havinic  been  delivered,  the  president*  Hulin,  immediately 
gave  notice  to  General  Savary  and  the  judt:e,  that  they  mifjht  take  the 
necewary  measures  for  its  executionj  and  himself  drew  up  a  statement,  con- 
dndiBg  in  theee  words : 

The  Commissioners  having  urdered  the  foregoing  declaration  to  be  read  over  to 
die  accused,  and  liaring  uked  if  he  had  anyiliiiig  to  add  in  his  defence,  be  re^ed 
he  had  nothing  further  to  <ay. 

"  The  president  ordered  the  accused  to  retire.  The  council  deliberating  with 
dosed  doors,  the  president  eolleetcd  their  votes,  beginning  with  the  lowest  in  rank, 
the  presiiU^nt  reM^rvin^  his  opinioit  till  iho last*  The Pkines  was  unaaimoosly  d^- 
dared  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death. 

**Oiderea,  that  die  present  sentence  be  forthwith  evfcnted,  nnder  the  dirsetlon 
ot  the  judge,  after  having  read  it  to  the  piisoner,  in  prmenoe  of  the  different  de- 
tachmenta  of  the  frarrison. 

*!■  Done,  sealed,  and  decreed,  without  rising  of  the  court,  at  Vinceniies,  on  the 
di^r,  meoth,  end  year  here  subjoined,  and  siipied. 

«  P.  UULSV,  Ac.  itc  &0. 

"  This  day,  30th  Vtntos*',  year  XII  of  tli«  Uepubiic, 
8  o'dedc  a.  x.** 

While  the  Prendent  Hulin  was  drawing  up  this  eentence  of  condemna- 

tion,  General  Savary  and  the  judge  had  concerted  measures  with  Harel  for 
it<  execution  The  court  and  the  esplanade  heinp;'  crowded  with  troo|»^,  it 
was  resolved  to  conduct  the  Prince  to  the  ntout  of  the  Castle,  and  fur  this 
purpoee  Hare!  received  orders  to  give  all  the  keys  and  necessary  direc* 
tions,  as  well  as  to  send  for  a  l:ihourer  to  di^  tlie  urave  intended  for  the 
condemnp'l.  A  gardener  named  liontcnips,  living  in  the  Castle,  was  sent 
for.  Bonternps  having  descended  into  the  moat  with  his  spade  and  pickaxe, 
thought,  in  order  to  save  time,  that  he  would  make  use  of  a  hole  whi<-h  had 
been  duir  the  day  before,  at  the  foot  of  the  Queen's  pavilion,  in  the  atitrle  of 
a  small  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  in  rubbish;  and,  in  order  to  light 
himself,  having  placed  a  lantern  with  many  candles,  on  tlie  little  wall,  he 
finidied  digging  the  grave  to  a  proper  size.  At  the  same  time.  General 
Savary  ordered  a  pirquet  to  he  ^ot  remly  for  the  fv\p:""tion,  and  pave  dilu  - 
tions to  march  down  into  the  moat  the  different  detachments  of  the  garrison 
who  were  to  be  present. 

The  arrangements  being  thus  completed,  Harel  returned  to  bring  forth 
tbi^  Prince.  At  the  r]<t^  of  his  examination,  the  Duke  d'Entrhit  n  had  been 
reconducted  to  his  prison  by  Lieutenant  Noirot,  who,  having  learned  in  the 
lalMrva],  who  the  pneoner  wai,  had  made  huaself  known  to  him  at  having 

▼Olt.  XVf.  » 
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formerly  served  in  the  regiment  of  Royal  Navarre  cavalry,  and  as  having^ 
sumetimefl  seen  him  at  the  borne  of  the  Coant  de  Cruaeol,  hb  eolooel ;  remind- 
ing him  .'vlsoof  some  jinrtiVuLir  cin  nTn^tnTjc^  which  occurred  at  that  period. 

The  Friace,  who  in  the  uiiilst  ut  the  dan^r  in  which  he  stood  preserved 
an  entire  presence  of  mind,  conversed  tranquilly  with  him,  a^ked  him  what 
he  had  been  doing  aince  that  tiiMt  what  imnic  he  now  held,  and  whether  ha 
lik  vi\  !})(>  service.  While  they  ware  thill  oonventog,  Harei  entered,  acconi* 
pajiied  by  Urigadief  Aufurt. 

In  a  voice  of  emotion,  although  without  announcing  what  was  aboat  to 
take  place,  Harel  begged  the  Priooe  to  follow  him,  and,  with  a  lantern  in 
his  hand,  preceded  him  in  tlie  rnnrt  nnd  the  ditfi^n^nt  pas«;a{^e.s  they  had  to 
eroaa.  Lieutenant  Nmrot  followed  them,  together  with  the  gend'armefi, 
and  Brigadier  Aafort.  In  this  order  they  arrived  al  the  DevU'a  Tower, 
which  then,  as  at  the  present  time,  contidned  the  only  outlet  to  the 
ditches  of  the  (  astle.  The  l*rince,  seein;^'  the  narrow  and  crooked  staircase 
by  which  it  was  necessary  to  descend,  asked,  "  Where  are  vou  leading  me  I 
If  it  be  to  borr  me  alive  in  a  dungeon,  I  woutd  mneh  ratner  die  at  once.** 
"Bir,"  replied  Harel,  "  have  the  gM>dness  to  follow  me,  and  i-all  up  all  your 
courage."  When  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  ■-t  iirca'sp,  they  f«»lIo\red  the 
ditches  lor  some  time  as  far  as  the  Queen's  pavilion,  and  having  turned  the 
angle  of  thb  pa^dllon,  they  found  themselves  in  front  of  the  troops,  who 
were  seen  by  the  uncertain  lif^ht  of  some  lanterns.  A  fmrty  of  them  waa 
detaehed,  for  the  execntion.    At  this  moment  a         <*<i]d  rain  was  fallincr. 

Tiie  iuijutant  who  commanded  the  detachment  advaticed,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  sentence  of  the  military  eommisrion.  On  hearing  that  he  was  eon* 
demned  to  death,  the  Prince  remained  for  a  moment  silent;  then  addressing 
the  group  before  him,  he  requested  to  know  "  wliether  any  one  there  would 
render  him  a  la«t  service."  Lieutenant  Noirot  anproaclied  him,  and  the 
Prince  having  spoken  to  him  in  a  low  voiee,  *'Geml'armea,"  said  he,  turning 
round,  '*  has  any  one  among  you  a  pair  of  scissors  ?  "  Receiving  a  reply  in 
the  affirmative^  the  scissors  were  ]>fmse<l  from  hand  to  hand,  and  pven  to 
the  iViiice.  With  them  he  cut  otl  a  luck  uf  his  hair,  wrapped  it  in  paper 
with  a  gold  ring  and  a  letter,*  and  entreated  Lieutoiant  Noirot  to  eonvey 
the  pacipiet  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan-R<)chefort. 

The  i)uke  then  asked  for  n  ])riest  to  confess  him,  hut  told  there  was 
not  one  either  in  the  Castle  ur  the  village,  and  that  it  wa^j  impusatihle  to  send 
for  one.  Upon  receiving  this  reply,  he  prepared  to  die,  and  reoommended 
hisaoul  to  Go'!  After  a  moment  of  secret  prayer,  the  Duke  advanced  a 
few  steps ;  the  uarty  of  soldiers  placed  themselves  before  Vitm  at  the  proper 
distance,  and  tne  adjutant  havmg  ordered  them  to  tire,  the  I'riuce  fell 
motionless,  pierced  with  many  bails ! 

It  was  now  about  three  in  the  rnnrnin;!-  TIic  body  of  the  Prince  was  car- 
ried, dressed  just  as  it  was,  to  the  grave  which  had  been  prepared  ft)r  him, 
and  which  was  covered  over  again  with  earth  a  foot  high.  In  one  of  his 
pockets  was  found  the  Journal  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  waa 
sent  to  Bonaparte,  tofjether  with  the  little  packet  intended  for  the  Princess, 
which  Lieut,  Noirot  felt  it  bis  duty  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Gen.  Hulin. 

All  iNring  now  over,  while  Oeneral  Savary  was  giving  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  return  of  the  troops  to  their  barracks,  the  memboe  of  the  commis- 
pion,  and  iirunet,  the  commander  of  the  -:t]nri(1r(»n,  returned  immediutelv 
to  Paris.  The  latter  went  to  give  an  aecuunt  uf  what  had  taken  place 
to  Murat.  Murat,  who  was  capable  of  appreciating  courage,  manifested, 
notwithstanding^  hvB  conviction  of  the  Prince's  guilt,  strong  emotion,  and 
his  wife,  who  was  with  hint,  <ihed  tears.  Little  did  he  think,  while  he  la- 
mented the  death  of  the  JJuke  of  Enghicn,  that  he  should  one  day  expe- 
rience a  similar  fate  himself!  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  commis- 
sioners. General  Savary  and  the  troops  departed,  and  Vincennes  waa 
again  restored  to  its  ascustomed  silenee.  Harel  then  wrote  to  the  Minister 

*  The  exact  time  when  this  letter  was  written  Is  not  known,  nor  wliat  it  rmi. 
tained.  The  probability  is,  that  it  waa  written  horween  supper-time  an  1  ^ning 
to  bed,  and  that  it  conveyed  to  the  Prince  tiie  news  of  bis  arrival  at  Viuct:uae«. 
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Ri'aI,  an  account  t»f  wh.it  had  pjissed.  After  he  had  written  thi«*  letter,  and 
as  soon  as  day  began  to  dawn,  he  went  to  the  traiteur  wiio  had  8U{»pUed  the 
Prinee'srapMi  tm  ervoing  before,  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  relate  the  details  of 
tlie  ioipoviant  e?«nt  wbkh  Iiad  taken  place  duriiig  the  night. 


In  1816,  a  commission  wa^j  ap)>oiated  to  proceed  to  V  mceuneii,  to  diiunter 
the  hodf  of  the  Plrince«  in  order  to  its  heing  transfemd  to  a  chapel  in  the 
Castle.   Thejr  ezamined  before  them  Jean  Baptiste  Blancpain,  a  fe^r«d 

brigiidier  of  gt^rurnrmerie.  He  was  ordered  by  General  Savar>'  to  proceed 
from  the  banracki*  uf  the  CelestiaeSy  Rue  de  Petit-Musc,  near  the  Arsenal, 
to  Vinoennea,  with  the  gend'armerie  in  which  he  aenred.  Upon  hit  anival 
there  he  was  placed  in  chari^e  of  a  prisoner  of  great  importance,  who 
he  since  learned  was  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  was  |.]?iced  a«?  sentinel  at 
the  top  of  the  8taircai»o  uf  hin  apartment.  He  Hccompanied  him  twice  to 
the  Pmion  called  De  la  Porte  dn  Boia,  in  which  the  eoandl  of  war  waa 
held.  After  the  sentence.  General  Savary  placed  him  In  the  fose  under 
the  bridge  of  the  Porte  du  Bois,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  execution  took 
place.  He  was  witnets  without,  however,  being  able  precisely  to  distin* 
fpuA  what  jpaaed,  except  that  he  heard  Genenl  Savary  (who  stood  on  the 
outer  side  or  the  foes,)  twice  or  thrice  repeat  the  order  to  Adjutant  Pell  to 
command  the  detachment  to  fire.  There  was  no  other  light  than  that  of  a 
lantern  with  many  candlas,  placed  at  tiome  distance. 

Immediately  after  the  Prince  had  fiUlen*  the  gend'armes  approached  the 
lK>dy,  and  carried  it,  dre.<«ed  just  as  it  was,  into  the  f»)ss  prepared  behind  a 
wall  of  about  tivp  ^^T  six  feet  high,  which  served  as  a  depot  for  riildii«i!i  The 
grave  was  immediately  closed.  The  Prince  was  dressed  in  grev  uaatHKmas, 
nassar  boots,  wliite  neckcloth,  having  on  his  head  a  cap  with  a  double 
gold  band,  which  was  immediately  tLn  vn  into  the  fo«s.  Ho  had  two 
watches,  one  of  which  only  was  brouf^ht  uway  by  a  gend'arme  to  General 
Savar>',  tiie  other  was  found  with  him,  as  well  as  the  jewels  which  he  had  on 
his  fingers,  one  of  which  was  a  brilliant. 

After  the  following  witnesfi^"-'  had  heen  cxnmincil,  <  /  -  ,  Ronnelet,  who 
dug  the  grave ;  M.  Godard,  a  cannouier  of  the  (ith  regmient  of  artillery,  who 
aapplied  the  pickaxes  and  shovels;  and  Madame  Bon,  schoolmistress  to  the 
ehtidreo  of  Madame  Haiei,  the  CommiSBioners  proceeded  to  dig  up  the 
grave.    They  discovered  sTiccessively, 

1st.  A  gold  chain  with  his  ring,  which  Chevalier  Jacques  recognized  to  be 
that  constantly  worn  by  the  Prince.  This  chain,  and  the  little  iron  kevs 
which  accompanied  the  silver  seal  mentidoed  1)elow,  had  been  previouKly 
pointed  out  to  us  by  Chevnlicr  Jacques,  the  faitlifu!  companion  in  nrnm  of 
tlie  Duke,  who  was  conhned  with  him  in  the  citadel  of  Strasburg,  and 
wlio  was  only  separated  from  him  whoi  the  Pkiace  waa  eoiTeyed  to  Ftoia, 
because  he  was  not  permitted  to  accompany  him. 

2nd.  An  earring  ;  the  other  could  not  he  found. 

3rd.  A  silver  seai^  with  the  arms  of  Cond^  encrut»ted  in  a  mass,  in  which 
we  rec<^nized  a  smiJl  inm  or  sted  Icey. 
4th.  A  noroeee  leather  purse*  containing  eleven  gold  pieces^  and  five  of 

ailver  or  copper. 

5th.  Seventy  gold  pieces,  ducats,  tiorins,  and  other  coins,  forming,  appa- 
rently, part  Of  tlioae  whldi  had  been  remitted  to  him  Chevalier  Jacousa 
al  the  tmie  of  their  separation*  enclosed  in  wukaut  ofnd  wax,  of  which 
aome  frapncnts  were  found. 

They  found  also  some  fragments  of  bis  apparel,  such  as  two  boot-soles, 
and  fragments  of  his  cap,  bearing  still  the  impression  of  a  baU  which  liad 
pierced  it.  These  remains,  as  well  as  the  earth  which  sorroanded  them, 
were  coilerted  with  the  l>one«,  and  placed  in  a  leaden  coffin. 

The  codiu  was  boiUered  down  and  enclosed  in  one  of  wood,  with  this 
inscription  on  a  brass  plate,  "Herein  is  enclosed  the  body  of  the  high  and 
mighty  Prince,  Louis -Antoine-Henri  de  Bourbon-Conde,  i)uke  d'Kngbien, 
Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  Peer  of  France,  who  died  at  Vincennes,  March 
2l%t,  18U4,  aged  31  years,  9  months,  19  days.'' 
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BY  TOM  AUTHOR  OF  "  OOOTOB  BOOKWALL." 

If  in  that  hour  a  sin^jle  tie 

Survive  of  local  syiupatliy, 
A!y  s  I'll  will  cast  the  backward  view. 

The  longing  look  alone  nn  v.i-i ' 

WORD^WOBTU  OH  Scfwol. 

Thb  Eton  Montem!  What  an  associating  name,  and  what  an  en- 
diaatiiig  tight  to  many  thousands  !   First,  there  are  all  the  old  and 

middle  aged  men  of  the  earth  who  were  educated  at  Eton — statesmen, 
biBhops,  law  dignitaries,  country  gentlemen,  fellows  of  ro]le!Te«. 
members  of  Parliament,  with  clergymen  and  barristers  ac^  inJinUum 
—just  think,  even  with  the  biUa  SS  mortalitv  before  our  eyes,  what 
numbers  have  escaped  as  yet  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  then 
with  these  set  down  in  a  number  which  no  roan  could  count,  the 
still  greater  nniltittule''  uho  have  In  en  spectators  onlv  in  that  scene 
where  the  others  were  aetive  ]i;n  ticipators.  Add  to  these  t!ie  ircne- 
ration  that  lias  more  recently  bid  adieu  to  Etona — think  ot  their 
Montems,  and  the  multitudes  attendant  on  them,  and  then  take  into 
the  reckoning  the  nearly  seven  hundred  boys  now  at  Eton,  with  all 
their  connexions,  and  the  number  of  spectators  that  gased  upon  their 
Montem,  and  then  truly  wc  may  say  that  the  Eton  Montem  becomes 
a  national  matter,  an  affair  worthy  to  be  headed  by  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince,  and  troin  every  corner  of  the  land  some  vim  in  favour  of 
its  continuance  must  arise. 

Whatever  mav  have  been  its  origin,  whatever  more  barbarous 
custom  it  may  have  superseded,  albeit  a  once  religious  ceremony 
has  become  a  gorgeous  spectacle  of  flaunting  gaiety — who  that  has 
ever  been  a  partaker  in  its  mirth  can  say  tint  there  is  an  atom  of 
harm  beloTijxine-  to  it?  but  rather,  will  not  iiail  it  as  a  pleasant  rem- 
nant ol  good  old  Engii^ih  days  yet  clinging  to  us,  despite  the  mo- 
dem phuosopher,  the  sour  politician,  and  uidr  miseraole  jargon  of 
political  economy.  O  yes,  here  we  go,  juvenile  as  liord  Palmerston, 

**Wlum|f!  banf !  ting t  tangf 

With  a  whiz,  and  a  buz,  and  a  hum,  and  a  danisff 

Which  is  beard  by  ChalveVf  and  Datchet,  and  Uptoo, 

'Ti»  strikiniir  four  by  the  clock  of  Lupton ; 

And  those  who  went  full  early  to  bed, 

Thinking  of  fealhers,  and  coats  of  red, 

And  had  slept  with  their  boots  and  cocked  hat  on  a  chair, 

And  fandsd  in  dreanw  tbat  <  the  Duke  *  stood  then^ 

Peep  out,  and  wondrr,  anrl  well  they  may, 

That  they  *re  atiU  a-b«d  upon  Montm  day  !'* 

But  now  we  must  change  oar  tone,  and  relate  our  recollections 

that  cling  faithfully  to  the  name  of  Montem,  and  that  dearer  name 
of  Eton  !  What  a  magie  word  !  Well  did  Richard  West,  when  re- 
calling the  scenes  of  early  friendship  to  the  recollection  of  his 
Etonian  friend  Gray,  exclaim,  "  the  very  thought,  you  see,  tips  my 
pen  with  poetry,  and  brings  Eton  to  my  view  !**  Well  did  Ma- 
thews, in  his  beautiftil  Diary  of  an  Invalid,  note  the  cricket-match 
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at  Koine,  "  Eton  against  the  world,  and  the  world  beaten  in  one 
-innings and  well  does  l^Iiraeli  applaud  Eton  to  the  tctj  ikies, 
eren  in  his  random  picture  of  Eton  life  and  Eton  Montem.  And 

when  Cowper  aat  down  to  indite  his  Tirocinium,  suppoae  we  that 

for  a  inotnt-nt  he  could  have  tlnnight  upon  Eton  and  Etoniafi  kind- 
ness and  hiunanity?  oh  no,  he  had  Westniirister  too  vividly  lore 
his  excited  imagination ;  and  it  is  recorded  by  the  commentary  uf 
the  world  that  Wettminster  boys  never  meet  in  afW  life  on  the 
tune  congenial  terms  that  ever  amalgamate  in  heart  and  loal  the 
icions  of  "  Henry's  holy  shade."    We  will  safely  aver  that  the  truest 

Cartion  of  Ornv'^  rtiel.mcholy  ode  oti  a  distant  prospect  of  Eton  Col- 
ge,  is  that  which  records  the  mental  oasis  of  life's  wilderness,  the 
looking  back  even  from  "  bitter  scorn  "  and  "  grinning  infamy,"  to 
ha^py  hills  and  pleasing  shade,  with  the  certain  and  welcome  sen^ 
lation, 

«*  I  feel  tlie  ^'a!fs  that  from  ye  UoW 
A  monQcutary  bliss  bestow. 
As  waving  fresh  thdr  gladbOflW  wing, 
Afy  weary  soul  they  seem  is  JOOC^, 

And,  reffolcnl  nf  jnij  and  ymith, 
Tv  i/rtat/te  a  seeutui  syring,^* 

Well  do  we  remember  our  first  parting  from  the  boeom  of  a  large 

family,  and  from  the  precincts  of  **  hound  and  horn,"  of  ancient  hall, 
for  that  bu<^bear  place  of  youthful  minds^  a  school.  The  journey 
hatl  bc'fn  borne  with  more  than  fortitude,  even  with  boyish  bravery 
and  nonchalance,  of  the  same  kind  with  which  a  child  consents  to 
have  a  tooth  drawn  who  hat  had  one  drawn  before,  until  our 

arrival  at  the  Christopher  Inn,  where  a  dense  throng  of  boys  lur* 
rounded  the  chaise  and  four — and  in  quick  succession  came  intro- 
ductions to  dame  and  tutors,  the  parting  with  a  father,  and  the  first 
sleepless  night  in  a  room  crowded  with  boys  at  D  ane  Slingsby's, 
amid  numerous  questions  as  to  name,  lineage,  father's  profession^ 
under  the  conacionaness  that  any  sulkineee  would  procure  a  good 
cuffing,  any  slip  of  the  tongue  a  nick-name  for  school-days'  existence, 
and  under  the  fear  of  certain  well-known  tricks  being  played  on 
self  and  hct!,  tinriiig  tlie  dark  and  melancholy  hours  of  night  No 
hours  in  atter-iife  can  be  more  painful  than  a  boy's  first  introduction 
to  a  school. 

But  EUm,  dear  Eton,  you  soon  smile  upon  your  happy  victim. 
It  is  dreadful  uphill  work  before  he  successfully  encounters  the  ar- 
duous routine  of  education,  and  well  is  it  for  him  that  a  "first  fault** 

is  sacredly  followed  by  .1  free  pardon.  But  then,  among  the  motley 
group  of  ^onni::  hoys  are  some  wlio  are  **  new  boys"  like  himself, 
and  many  others  who  cherish  a  gentlemanly  and  generous  spirit. 
In  this  little  world  are  found  those  who  do  not  like  to  see  others 
"  pot  upon,**  and  very  soon  some  manly  fellow  will  take  your  part, 
and  see  you  righted.  Sfcn^over,  you  soon  find  some  boy  of  kindred 
sentitnent  with  your  own,  and  then  a  friendship  is  formed,  and  what 
will  not  *hU  pure  and  gentle  friendship  effect  in  your  cause  ?  Your 
companion  wiil  point  out  the  lesson  to  be  learned,  will  learn  it  with 
you,  will  walk  and  play  with  you,  perhaps  he  bleeps  in  the  same 
room  with  you,  and  then  you  gain  confidence  indeed.  After  awhile, 
your  circle  widens:  none  treat  you  roughly,  or  an  a  new  comer,  anc* 
you  have  only  to  remember  to  be  kind  and  merciful  in  your  turn. 
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I  was  fortanate  in  thit  respect  There  were  two  boys,  and  what 
was  TaaUv  to  my  advantace,  they  were  dsth-form  bovs,  to  whom 
(for  I  will  now  apeak  in  the  singular  number)  I  had  been  recom- 
mended. Thp  one  wa«!  John  Louis  Petit,  who  is  now  writinff  so 
skilfully  on  architectural  subjects,  the  eldest  son  of  L,  H.  Petit, 
Esq.,  late  IVI.P.  i'ur  Ki{)on;  and  the  other,  that  son  of  gemus  and 
kindheartednesfi,  the  late  William  Mackworth  Praed,  M.P.  Pedt 
was  a  large-grown  and  healthy  lad,  and  one  whoee  physical  atrength 
at  once  shielded  and  protected  me.  He  willingly  gave  me  the  use 
of  his  name/'  that  is,  if  any  other  boy  of  the  sixth  or  fifth  form 
wished  to  fag  me  at  cricket  or  in  any  other  way,  I  had  only  to  say  "  I 
was  laiT^iiit^  for  Petit,"  whether  really  so  t  uiploycd  or  not.  And  if 
my  word  was  disputed,  it  was  Petit  who  was  to  feel  offence,  and 
seek  revenge.  But  there  is  great  honour  at  Bton  on  this  point,  and 
the  use  of  a  "name"  is  as  good  as  the  Bank  of  England,  or  a  ticket 
from  O'Connell  amid  the  bog-trotters  of  ould  Ireland.  Praed  was  a 
different  man  altogether.  Tie  was  very  slimlv  made,  not  tall,  and 
pale  and  cadaverous-looking,  with  rather  large  ^^l.issy  eyes,  and  these 
said  eyes  weakened  and  retideneil  with  excettsivc  reading  and  writing. 
But  then  he  was  the  cleverest  one  in  the  whole  schooL— among  the 
sixth*fonn  boys  he  was  facile  princcpx — he  set  the  fashion  too  of 
CMHTtaitt  colloquialities  to  the  whole  school — and,  moreover,  he  was 
conducting  tliat  very  clever  periodical,  so  well  known  as  the  *'  The 
Etonian."  In  short,  Praed  and  the  Ehmmn  was  a  later  eflltion  of 
Canning  and  the  Microcosm.  And  then  he  was  good-humuuitd, 
gay,  and  pleasant  to  a  degree,  and  even  when  a  wicked  punster  in 
schooKhours  handed  to  him  the  fbUowing  jcu  d'csprU  on  his  own 
name, 

"  Warped  in  body,  warped  in  mind. 
Warped  in  name,  as  yuu  will  tind,'* 

his  observation  was,  "Very  impudent,  bat  very  clever;"  Und  he 

handed  on  the  scrap  of  paper  with  much  glee.  Of  course  Pined  had 
a  host  of  friends,  and  when  he  took  a  decided  interest  in  me  (for  my 
father  and  his  uncle  were  the  olilest  friends)  all  his  friends  and  ac- 
ouaintances  also  looked  on  me  with  a  favourable  eye ;  and  among 
these  were  many  stalwart  fellows,  some  perhaps  tyrannically  in- 
clined, but  all  of  whom  it  were  better  to  count  on  as  being  for  you 
than  against  you.  Petit  was  reckoned  very  clever  also ;  so  under  the 
protection  of  these  two  mighty  ones  in  their  "new  generation,"  I 
soon  found  myself  cooifortably  settled,  aud  could  write  home  volumes 
of  liappy  things  to  my  delighted  family. 

But  more  than  all  this,  I  could  clasp  to  my  heart  that  prodigy  of 

Srodigies,  that  extra  miracle  in  Uncle  Toby's  eyes,  a  friend.  O  if 
can  Paul  says  truly,  "  Love  one  human  being  purely  and  warmly, 
and  you  will  love  all if  the  accomplished  and  most  amiable 
authoress  of  '*  Blue  Stockincr  H  ill  "  (Mrs.  Wihnot  of  Clifton)  echoes 
the  sentiment  of  Jean  Paul  wlien  she  writes,  **  those  who  love  a  few 
best  will  love  all  most,"  then,  Alexander  William  Wellesley  Leith  ! 
in  loving  you  with  warmth  and  sincerity,  how  must  I  have  embraced 
as  brethren  the  whole  human  kind.  Leith  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
George  Leith,  Bart.,  and  his  uncle.  Sir  James  Leith,  had  borne  a 
brave  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  Peninsular  War.  At  the  siege  of 
Badajos,  Wellington  must  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  skill 
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and  f^allantry  of  Sir  James  Leith.    The  father  and  uncle  of  tny 
friend  were  both  generals  in  the  British  army;  and  I  hehVvr  tlie 
clan  of  Leith,  as  a  Scotch  clan,  is  now  nearly  extinct,    iiut  never 
b»  it  been  my  lot,  in  all  my  intereourae  with  mankind^  linoe  leaving 
Eton,  to  meet  with  any  one  at  all  approadiinff  the  noblenets,  talent, 
and  real  benevolence  of  Leith's  character.    How  we  firat  beonme 
acquainted,  I  cannot  now  remember,  but  from  that  first  hour  nj>  to 
the  very  last  of  rny  sojourn  of  nearly  eight  ^ears  at  Eton,  we  \\  vn:  the 
very  marked  P\4ades  and  Orestes,  thegenuuie  Nisus  and  Kurvalus,  of 
the  sdioo].  Yes,— I  feel  confident  Leith  would  have  riikcd  his  lift 
for  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  very  cheerfully  have  laid  down  my 
life  far  Mau   It  was  not  the  romance  of  friendship,  but  the  true 
answering  of  heart  to  hcrirt  that  cemented  our  affection,  and  in  those 
young  days  it  was  pure,  unadulterated,  and  sincere.     Leith  was 
vastly  my  superior,  and  I  beheld  him  with  admiration  ;  he  saw 
something  in  me  that  he  loved,  and  thus  he  aiugled  me  as  his  bosom 
oompaiuoD  out  of  a  number  <^  nearly  six  hundred  boys.   So  great 
was  oar  attachment  that  the  approach  of  tlu»  holidays  became  almost 
a  subject  of  refrret,  and  my  long  journey  homeward,  with  all  its  de- 
h'chtftil  anticipations,  was  somewliat  saddened  because  Leith  was 
nuL  with  me.    As  Bishop  Patrick  says,  "  I  felt  but  half  a  ni;ni  ^vitll- 
out  my  friend."   And  then  on  my  return  to  Eton,  the  firat  eiulea- 
vonr  vras  to  find  out  if  Leith  had  arrived— or«  if  we  met  by  good 
chance  at  the  inn  at  Slouch,  how  Joyous  was  our  meeting,  how  much 
had  we  to  say,  how  much  to  resolve  on  doing.    We  cared  not  for 
the  mde  and  boisterous  gatTies  of  other  boys,  but  we  loved  long  and 
difficult  walks  into  various  ]>i>rtions  of  the  country,  and  above  all 
to  roam  far  and  wide  through  Windsur  Park,  to  watch  the  deer,  the 
hares,  the  squirrels,  and  other  creatures  at  ihmr  gambols.   On  one 
pastime  we  were  united  with  other  boys,  and  that  was  rowing  in 
boats  upon  the  Thames.    This  "  pulling  in  the  boats  "  is  a  great  and 
healthy  recreation  at  Eton.    It  is,  par  excellence,  the  aristocratic-  nnd 
the  manly  recreation.    Tamer  boys  play  at  cricket  in  the  summer, 
and  hockey  in  the  winter ;  but  the  manlier  youths  pull  in  the  boats 
during  the  summer,  and  play  at  fiMitbaU  in  the  winter.  Leith  was  a 
youth  of  uncommon  prowess,  and  the  most  athletic  in  the  school. 
I  speak  of  him  for  the  few  last  years  he  was  at  £ton,  and  he  was  a 
noble  fellow  indeed.     Like  Napoleon  among  his  marshals,  none 
other  conld  .approach  him  in  feats  of  strength  and  skill.    About  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  he  possessed  singular  depth  ot  chesti  and 
vigour  of  limb.    It  was  said  that  no  motul  in  Jackson's  sparring- 
fooms  in  Lmidon  surpassed  the  symmetry  and  robustness  of  nis  arm. 
In  that  day^,  pn^^Iism  was  at  its  height--and  Spring  and  Langsa 
were  in  traimng  near  Virginia  Water,  and  many  of  the  superior 
pupili'=;tic  contests  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eton.  The 
Marcjuis  ot  Worcester,  now  Duke  of  Beaufort,  used  then  to  walk 
arm-m-arm  with  Spring,  who  was  a  finely-made,  Roman- counte- 
nanced looking  fellow— and  CSolonel  Berkeley  (now  Lord  Segrave), 
the  unfortunate  Pea  Green  Hayne,  and  many  other  sporting  charac- 
ters  of  lo7i,  were  accustomed  to  assemble  there,  and  of  course  Eton 
boys  would  catch  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  go  to  see  these  fights,  as 
well  as  lay  their  bets  on  them.    IMoreover,  there  was  Gannon,  the 
Eton  bargeman,  au  object  of  great  attraction  to  all  young  Etonians, 
and  he  was  to  contend  with  one  Joshua  Hudson^  a  noted  p  ugilist  in  the 
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London  rin<r.  When  he  returned  from  his  successtui  contest,  no 
Koman  conqueror  was  ever  more  triumphantiv  received,  for  every 
street  in  Windsor  was  blocked  ap  as  though  tiie  whole  tide  of 
population  from  all  parts  bad  flowed  in,  and  ne  waa  borne  on  staU 
wurt  shoulders  amid  the  dense  masses  and  their  load  houas,  the 
kin^  and  flictator  of  that  vri'^t  moh.  Leith  and  myflf,  nnd  nearly 
the  wliole  school,  cnneht  thr  reigning  infection  of  the  day,  and  never 
were  we  happier  tiian  when  we  could  steal  away  in  chai&e  and  four, 
a  merry  and  crowded  party,  to  witness  a  first-rate  fight  at  Coin- 
brook.  And  we  may  be  pardoned  this,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
Oxford  herself,  learned  and  pious  Oxford,  was  not  free  from  the 
contagion,  for  when  I  went  up  to  be  matriculated,  well  do  I  recol- 
lect the  complaints  made  by  the  staid  tutors  of  the  numbers  of  young 
men  who  had  craved  leave  of  absence,  some  to  meet  relatives,  some 
Jeigniiig  domestic  aiiiiclions,  some  obliged  to  meet  their  London 
dentist,  but  all  going  to  Chichester  to  witness  the  second  contest  for 
the  championship  between  the  Silurian  bom  Spring,  and  the  Hiberb 
nian  Langan. 

Now  Lelth  was  well  formed  for  practice  iti  nil  athletic  exer- 
cises, while  I  « ri^  more  slender  in  form,  but  not  without  a  high 
spirit.  Leith  and  myself  had  fagged  our  wav  up  the  hchool^  ever 
keeping  near  from  the  lower  fourth  even  to  tne  sixth  form,  and  we 
worked  our  way  not  without  distinction.  Leith  especially,  was  a 
beautiful  Latin  verse  writer,  and  several  of  his  compositions  were 
read  before  tlie  a«isemhled  school  ;  and  some  verses  of  my  own  on  the 
st  lie  subject  of  angling,  wherein  1  caused  the  angler  to  hold  converse 
with  his  tiny  captive: — 

**  And  when  he  fain  would  prill  thee  out, 
Gtid  help  thee,  then,  thou  little  trout, 
To  pull  old  Isaac  in,** 

itiidtieii  nie  notorious  for  the  introduction  of  a  sort  of  iuunonr  ind 
w  it  into  Latin  verse,  and  loud  were  the  plaudits,  incessant  the  peals  of 
laughter,  amid  which  the  excellent  Doctor  Keate  read  out  my  se* 
lected  lines  from  the  elevated  rostrum.  Leith  was  in  ecstasies  during 

this  performance,  and  more  pleased  than  if  he  had  written  them 

himfplf.  and  to  this  day  I  have  his  good-natured,  clever  eye  spark- 
iinr:  before  nie  with  delight;  that  eye  alas!  now  perished  in  the  cold 

and  hard  grave  1 

Leith  soon  became  everything  to  Eton.  No  Beau  Brammel  ever 
exercised  such  a  sway.    ]\o  one  at  all  came  near  to  him  in  personal 

appearance,  and  few  in  intellectual  power.  How  well  will  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Burli)\L''ton,  then  the  clever  and  accomplished  Caven- 
di>h.  remember  him  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Huccleuch,  the  most  amiable 
of  beings,  and  his  brother.  Lord  Jolin  8cott,  the  bravest  and  most 
daring  of  all  Eton  boys.  The  Marquis  of  Douro  and  Lord  Charles 
Wellesiey  were  very  fond  of  Leith,  and  in  short,  the  whole  school 
looked  u\Hm  iiim  as  a  kind  of  admirable  Crichton.  O  when  be 
entered  the  1  irire  upper  school  room,  wherein  all  the  boys  were 
seated  on  each  itle,  what  cheeriuf^,  what  shouts  of  frratulation  arose. 
Tiiere  is  a  peculiar  time  at  Eton,  on  a  Sunday  between  the  chapel 
services,  when  the  boys  all  meet,  while  the  head  master  reads  to 
them  from  the  Spectator,  or  some  other  work  of  that  order;  at 
which  time  they  have  licence  to  express  approbation  or  disapprolNU 
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tlon  of  any  upper  fellow-scholar — and  if  there  be  a  tyrant  he  getn  a 
tretiieiiduu8  hootinc.  and  if  there  be  ouc  who  is  peculiarly  iiketl  fur 
Us  manliness  and  kindness,  he  is  applauded  till  i utters,  bearos^  and 
all  shake  again.   I  do  think  I  have  seen  Leith  applauded  finr  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  reiterated  bursta  becoming  loudcd  and  louder^ 
and  I,  as  the  friend  of  Leith,  his  very  ihttdow,  have  often  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  lion's  popularity,         may  be  expected,  in  our 
day,  there  was  much  imitation  of  the  great  world  \u  tiir  little  \s  (;rld, 
and  thctciure  pugiiii>Uc  contests  were  not  uncommon.    Al  one  time 
theee  boyish  encounters  were  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  a  boy,  on  a  sudden  quarrel  with  another,  stabbed  him  with 
his  penknife  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  on  ultimate  death.  There 
n  monument  in  the  chapel  on  whicli  the  circumstance  is  related. 
Aft<  r  that  painful  event  the  system  of  boxing  was  no  longer  forbid- 
den.   Wiih  Lfeith  there  was  no  one  in  his  later  years  at  school  to 
ooDtend>  and  for  myself  I  adhorred  it,  but  sdll,  wlien  dragged  into  a 
contest,  went  through  with  it  in  the  best  manner  I  could.  There 
was  a  boy  named  Biggs,  the  son  of  a  great  Wiltshire  courser  and 
8port-!iv<n   M-ith  whom  I  used  most  frequently  to  contend,  for  he 
would  not  let  me  alone,  and  I  scorned  to  call  in  Leith  a  majestic  aid. 
Yet  iiisgs  and  myself  were  good  friends,  for  he  was  naturally  good- 
nafture^and  I  sliould  like  to  meet  him  again.   One  circumstance 
which  led  me  into  an  encounter  may  just  here  be  related.  The 
young  Lord  Rothes  had  been  particularly  put  under  my  care,  for  I 
was  high  up  in  the  school,  and  veste<l  with  aulliorlty-    His  guar- 
dian was  the  present  Lord  Devon,  wlu>  \\  as  at  that  tifne  Air.  Cour- 
tenay,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  my  father ;  and  I  had  also 
known  Lord  Rothes  when  with  a  private  tutor,  before  he  went  to 
Eton.   Now  on  a  certain  day,  when  a  great  Caledonian  festival  in 
honour  of  St.  Andrew  takes  place,  the  Scotch  boya  at  Eton  celebrate 
the  day  at  a  large  dinner,  and  to  this  dinner  the  young  Lord  Rothes 
sought  admittance,  but  wnn  refused  admission  by  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  others,  on  the  score  of  the  inappropriate  marriage  of 
his  mother.    This  nettled  the  irascible  young  Lord,  and  he  instantly 
came  to  roe.   On  my  interference,  sharp  words  passed  between  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Ashley  and  myself,  and  the  surrounding  boys  soon  cried 
out  "a  fight,  a  fight,"  and  led  the  way  into  the  puLnli^tlc  arm, i.  the 
playing  fields.    There  I  was  victorious,  after  an  arduous  and  spirited 
combat,  for  young  Ashley  was  a  lad  of  true  courage.    Lord  Rothes, 
who  is  now  deceased,  was  a  good-hearted  daring  fellow,  but  once 
imprudently  and  thoughtlessly  cut  through  the  enormous  rope  by 
which  the  heavy  barge  on  the  Thames  is  drawn,  and  the  barge 
floating  down  from  the  Brocas  across  the  bridge,  was  pi  iced  in  im- 
minent dantrer,  nnd  it  was  said  his  lordship  was  t>bliged  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  arrangement  of  matters. 

Though  never  liking  pugilistic  encounters,  and  not  being  of  that 
tough  and  hardy  genius  to  bear  punishment  from  the  fists  of  a  fellow- 
mortal,  yet  atiU  it  good  could  be  done  when  a  fight  could  not  be 
prevented,  or  when  being  unfairly  conducted,  I  did  not  flinch  from 
the  line  of  duty.  An  instance  of  this  latter  I  will  relate.  Once.,  on 
going  nrcidentally  into  the  playing-fields,  I  beheld  the  usual  circle 
oi  boys,  and  heard  tlie  bliouts  which  proclaimed  the  existence  of  a 
contest.  On  getting  up  to  them,  1  found  not  very  many  present, 
and  the  most  unfair  work  going  on.  One  of  the  combatants  was  the 
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present  Earl  of  IlilUborough,  then  a  new  boy,"  and  the  other 
was  a  commoiMr  of  long  ataoding,  and  who  hdd  what  might  be 
eaUed  rather  a  "blackguard"  reputation  among  his  tdioolfellows. 
But,  in  this  case,  he  had  assembled  his  friends  around  him,  and  all, 
with  the  pxception  of  a  very  few,  evidently  wished  to  see  the  young 
lord  beaten,  meroly  because  he  was  a  lord  ;  and  well  to  work  the 
commoner  went,  as  though  he  had  particular  carnal  satisfaction  in 
dmbbing  one  of  the  aristocracy.  I  perceived  how  matters  stoodj 
and  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  fight.  The  young  nobleman  was 
being  beaten,  but  seemed  resolved  never  to  give  in.  There  he  was^ 
sitting  on  }iis  second's  knee,  the  second  himself  pale  and  fearful  of 
being  attacked,  yet  faith tnl  to  his  principal,  his  face  one  clot  of 
blood,  and  becoming  exiiausted  every  minute.  The  friends  ot  the 
other  called  "  time "  just  as  it  suited  their  combatant^  sometimes 
hurrying  it  on  if  they  saw  his  opponent  suflering,  and,  vice  verti, 
sometimes  delaying  it.  I  was  so  struck  by  the  heroism  of  the  young 
lord,  that  at  once  I  determined  on  supporting  him,  and  stepping 
into  the  ring  immediately  had  it  cleared  out,  and  stt  liitn  on  my 
knee.  Tiiis  was  as  a  godsend  to  him — it  cheered  him,  while  it  struck 
terror  into  the  others — and  he  rallied  so  as  to  contest  three  or  four 
rounds  with  considerable  energy.  Had  I  appeared  sooner,  he  would 
have  beaten  his  opponent  I  verily  bdieved^  but  matters  were  too  far 
gone,  and  instead  of  prolonging  a  useless  contest,  I  gave  in  for  him, 
and  took  him  safely  home  to  Tucker's  house,  which  was  near,  and 
saw  him  attended  to.  I  then  left  him,  and  as  the  upper  boys  rarely 
knew  very  much  oi  tho&e  below  them,  though  all  lower  boys  knew 
the  upper,  I  know  not  whether  I  ever  came  in  contact  with  him 
Bjg^n  I  but  somewhile  after  I  left  Eton  he  became  the  pride  and 
flower  of  the  school  in  all  athletic  matters,  and  could  beat  as  many 
bargemen  as  could  stand  before  him— indeed,  he  could  easily  clear 
Windsor  bridge  tlu  in,  and  enter  the  very  barges  themselves  in 
pursuit  of  fugitives.  Since  a  melancholy  occurrence  at  Christ 
Church,  Ozfo^,  wheiein  the  Hon.  Mr.  Osborne  was  injured  firtaUy, 
in  a  mere  sportive  wrestling  match,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  any 
exhibition  of  his  giant  strength  has  been  in  abeyance*  But  he  is  a 
fine  fellow,  and  when  he  bade  defiance  to  the  advance  of  OTonnell 
ami  his  repealers  into  the  north,  the  protestants  of  Ireland  cheered 
iiim  as  thougli  he  were  a  demigod  sent  to  lead  them  on  to  certain 
victory;  and  monster,  as  O'Connell  is,  physically  speaking,  the 
gallant  young  earl  woidd  have  loved  to  throw  Ireland's  king  a  sum- 
merset  that  would  have  mystified  his  ideas  of  repeal  for  a  season 
more  than  all  the  sound  law  of  IMr.  Attorney-General,  and  caused 
liim,  to  use  a  H^vourite  expression  of  his  own»  to  grin  like  a  brass 
plate  upon  a  cottin. 

Of  course  it  was  always  expected  that  Leith  would  superintend 
any  aflTairs  of  honour  that  arose  out  of  fends  that  boys  invest,  like 
other  children  of  larger  growth,  with  singular  importance.  This  he 
did  in  the  most  humane  way.  One  unfortunate  circumstance,  how- 
ever, occurred  just  at  the  close  of  his  Ktonian  career,  which  cast  a 
heavy  gloom  over  the  whole  scliool  anil  neighbourhood.  A  very 
handsome,  spirited  little  boy,  named  Abhley  {iiic  Jourlk  son,  I  should 
suppose,  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  quarrelled  and  fought  with 
aiKJtlier  boy  named  Wood,  son  of  Colonel  Wood,  M.P.  for  the  county 
of  Brecon,  and  who  is  now,  1  believe^  the  member  for  Middlesex. 
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Wood  was  a  lad  of  noted  courage,  and  taller  than  young  Ashley, 
but  perlia{M  not  much  stronger.  The  fight  was  a  fair  one,  and  very 
kng,  bat  at  length  young  Aihky  wm  enrrwd  cff  the  ground  in  a 
Idnd  of  itnpor,  caused  from  •one  60 w  of  blood  to  the  head  from 

over-exertion,  and  after  being  put  to  bed  at  his  tutor's  house  (the 
Hev.  Mr.  Knapp's)  he  died.    Leith  had  wished  him  to  frive  in,  but 
he  would  not,  and  other  lads  urged  him  to  continue.    Of  course 
tflis  melancholy  result  led  to  an  inquiry  and  coroner's  inquest,  and 
OB  finding  a  wdict  of  mantlaughter  by  the  jury,  young  Wood  was 
amited  as  a  prindfialy  and  I^th  anid  others  as  seconds.  Tbcj 
were  bailed  out  in  heavy  recognisances  to  appear  at  the  Aylesbury 
assizes,  and  Leith  repaired  to  Lillics,  the  seat  of  Lord  Nug^cnt,  near 
Aylesbury,  there  to  ahkle  the  time.    On  tlie  morning  of  the  assizes 
they  were  idl  put  to  the  bar,  accouipauied  by  Lord  Nugent  and  the 
TOfmbcfS  of  ssTOral  kadhig  ftmilies,  hot  no  prosecutor  appearing 
against  them,  they  were  acquitted.    Indeed^  it  would  have  been  no 
satisfaction  to  the  Shaftesbury  family  to  have  sought  anything  like 
revensre  or  punishment,  for  nothing  could  replace  their  lost  son. 
That  tirt;ultiil  result  of  fighting  is  often  in  my  mind,  nkliiuigh  I  had 
left  Eton  just  before  it  happened^  and  I  have  the  luuk  of  that  brave 
boy,  with  his  diearfbl  manners  and  hsaidsome  countenance,  ever 
befiore  me  as  fredily  as  though  I  bad  seen  him  but  yesterday.  His 
brother,  my  antsynist,  was  giestly  affected,  and  I  heard  that  he 
sought  a  commission  in  a  regiment  that  was  alxnit  to  proeeed  to 
Malta,  for  the  sicfht  of  hi«  home  and  family  unacvom pained  Ly  his 
gaif  iiiik  bridhcr,  would  totally  have   unnerved  him.     All  the 
Ashlers  were  boys  of  aeote  and  bencTolcnt  feelings,  but  ezeeed- 
ingly  nigh-spirited  in4ook  and  manner,  and  every  one  of  them  were 
beloved  in  the  school.    It  was  on  behalf  of  this  little  fellow  that 
Leith,  not  long  before,  had  chastised  a  man  named  Shutes,  a  cir- 
cumstnnce  that  will  be  vivid  in  the  remembrance  of  every  old 
Ktonian  ol  that  day. 

I  might  relate  much  of  Leith's  feats  of  extraordinary  prowess — 
how  skilfiil  he  was  in  the  sword-exercise— how  he  beat  tlie  best 
Highlanders  in  Scotland  at  horling  the  bar-*faow  he  traversed 
throughout  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  challenging 
the  htiidents  and  others  everywhere — lu)%\  he  N\;tlked  fifty  miles 
a  day  for  many  days,  climbed  mount:xins,  rowed  up  before  impass- 
id>)e  rivers,  and  how  he  at  last  married  a  very  amiable  lady,  and 
settled  down  in  a  beautifiil  cottage  on  Loch  Lomond — although  he 
need  to  say  that  a  house  at  Athens,  with  a  hill  of  vines  rising  behind 
it,  was  the  acme  of  his  wishes — but  T  mii?t  first  say  a  word  on  the 
high  arid  L:ifted  powern  of  his  mind  and  intellect. 

It  was  the  extraordmary  power  of  his  mind,  combined  with  his 
unusual  strength,  that  led  roe,  in  the  commencement  of  this  account, 
to  regard  him  as  an  <*  admirable  Crichton  and  in  the  days  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  when  vigour  of  body  as  well  as  of  mine!  ^v;t3 
held  necessary  for  the  character  of  a  e<jmplete  philosopher,  Lt  ith 
would  have  been  considered  as  a  Plato  indeed.  In  our  happy  days, 
at  Eton  the  tame  ot  Lord  Byron  waa  at  iu  height,  6ir  Walter  Scott 
was  publishing  his  novels,  Mid  his  poems  were  in  high  request,  and 
Moore's  poetry  was  perused  by  every  body.  Leith,  as  well  as  my- 
scV,  was  a  great  reader,  and  we  literally  devoured  Byrrm,  Scott, 
Ifoore^  and  others^  icsding  them  at  breakfiMt  every  morning,  and 
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until  late  at  night  in  bed.  O  how  I  bave  baled  ttie  aummonees  into 
tchool,  when  Waverley,  or  Ony  Mannerin|r,  or  Ivanhoe,  or  the 
favourite  of  all,  Old  Mortality,  was  to  be  relinquished.    There  was 

a  very  larpe  Bvroninn  partv  at  EtoTi.  of  whom  Leith,  Kinj^lake, 
ami  nivsclf,  were  the  chief's,  and  perhaps  we  used  too  umch  to  ajft  ct 
Byroniani&m — and  sure  I  am  that  it  would  have  been  better  tu  iiave 
been  imitatort  or  fdHoweri  of  Southey  and  Wordsworth.  But  the 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers"  had  just  come  out,  and  who 
then  could  have  courage  to  profess  ardent  admiration  of  the  Lake 
Poets  ?  Of  that  "  Exciir<inTi."  which  was  ^'my  aversion"  according 
to  the  misanthropic  Lor  J,  Soutbev  has  spoken  more  in  accorJaiue 
with  public  estimation  now,  when  he  writes  "Jeffrey  talks  of  having 
written  a  crushing  Review  of  the  'Excursion.'  I  desired  my  in- 
formant would  tell  him,  that  he  mieht  as  easily  crush  Skiddmw."  I 
believe,  if  we  had  fallen  in  with  Wordsworth's  poems,  we  should 
have  liked  them,  but,  somehow  or  other,  they  did  not  cross  our 
path,  and  not  until  I  went  to  Oxford  did  I  know  the  value  of 
Wordsworth  and  Southey — albeit  the  Roderick  and  Thalaba  oi  tlie 
latter  had  certainly  been  extremely  admired  by  Leith,  and  Kin^- 
lake,  and  myself.  Leith  wrote  a  most  elegant  poetical  epistle  to  his 
aunt.  Lady  Fleteher,  of  Ashley  Park,  Surrey,  mother  of  the  present 
amiable  and  Etonian  baronet ;  and  Kinglake  penned  a  very  superior 
monody  on  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  which  appeared  in  ihe  Taifii- 
ton  Courier.  I  shall  never  forget  tlie  effect  of  tlie  intelligence  of  the 
deatli  of  Byron  uuon  our  little  literary  coterie  at  Eton.  For  days  I 
could  not  learn  a  lesson  with  any  spirit,  and  when  his  remains  were 
lying  in  state  in  London,  I  wished  to  run  away  from  school  and 
witness  the  funeral  procession.  We  felt  as  r*en  would  feel  when  a 
refreshing  stream  has  cea$;ed  to  flow,  and  they  are  parched  with 
thirst  without  pro!«pect  of  relief 

Poetry,  liibtory,  and  biograpiiy,  were  all  read  largely  by  Leith. 
We  carried  books  with  us,  and  read  aloud  in  Windsor  Park,  in 
Stoke  Park,  and  anywhere  in  the  6elds,  always  choosing  some  re. 
tired  and  romantic  spot.  Leith,  I  believe,  was  never  punished  by 
flagellation,  and  yet  very  few  at  that  time  escaped  the  venjreance  of 
the  rod  in  the  siiiev\  v  arms  oi'  Dr.  Ke.ite.  He  became  >o  perTi  rt  a 
master  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  that  he  was  never  at  a  iault 
in  construing,  and  all  his  exercises,  including  his  excdient  copies  of 
Greek  iambics,  and  his  poetical  translations  of  Greek  choruses,  met 
M-ith  the  highest  approbation  of  his  teachers.  His  tutors,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Phimtre  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Okc.<,  both  men  of  known  talent,  will 
bear  me  out  in  this  remark.  After  he  left  Eton,  and  while  studying 
law  at  Edinburgl),  lie  wrote  some  capital  articles  for  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  as  well  as  furnishing  those  pages  with  translations  from 
the  Greek  poets,  and  this  at  the  time  when  poor  young  Price,  of 
Hereford  (an  Etonian  too),  was  enriching  that  Magazine  with  audi 
singularly  beautiful  translations  also  of  the  poets  of  Greece. 

And  now  my  pen  must  desist  awhile.  If  1  have  dwelt  on  bodily 
accomplishments  as  connected  with  the  character  of  Leith,  it  is  be- 
cause they  were  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  day.  Lord 
Byron  even  celebrated  a  Jackson  in  verse,  and  Lord  Byron's  friend, 
whom  he  thought  incomparably  of  more  genius  than  himself,  even 
(^harles  Matthews,  who  was  drowned  at  Canibridge,  he  the  learned 
and  witty  fellow  of  Downing  College,  had  cherished  tboughU  of 
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going  into  training  to  compete  with  Dolly  Smith  in  the  Lttinloii 
rin^.  Thanks  to  tbe  temper  of  this  time,  that  pu^iiism  no  more  ! 
completely  knoeked  on  the  head  through  its  own  bravery,  and  the 
barlNuriaiiis  of  its  very  nature.  What  Scipios  are  at  Eton  now,  I  know 
not — ^whether  the  succession  be  continued  or  broken^  I  cannot  tell. 
I  am  sure  I  should  desi^fnate  them  as  "puny  modems"  wlien  the 
noble  form  of  Leith  -arose  in  my  recollection.  But  to  every  oid 
£iOHtan  I  would  e\t  laim,  in  the  words  of  Crabbe, 

"  Can  you  not,  broUier,  on  adventures  post 
A  thought,  as  on  a  lively  prospect,  cast  ? 
On  days  of  dear  remeinlirauce  !  days  that  seem, 
When  post,  nay,  e*en  when  present,  like  a  dream  ; 
These  white  and  blesaed  days,  tliat  softly  shine 
Oa  finr,  nor  oft  on  thoin--have  thejr  boen  thins?" 


OLD  TIM£. 

BT  flBOaOS  LIXXAUS  SAHKS. 

Tbkbk 's  a  mighty  old  spirit  abroad  In  th«  air. 

And  his  footsteps  are  visible  even'where. 

He  bath  been  on  tbe  mountain,  all  hoary  with  years. 

And  left  it  bedew*d  in  an  ocean  of  tears ; 

He  hath  clamberM  o'er  turret  and  battlement  grey* 

And  wrapt  them  in  mantles  of  silent  decay  ;  > 

lie  hath  swept  through  the  forest,  and  laid  at  a  blow 

The  itahrart  oaAt,  chief  of  the  leafy  trihe,  low. 

In  art,  as  in  nature,  the  vast  ;tiiil  suMime, 

All  sjteak  of  the  visits  of  gn-s  1*  ard  Titnr." 

He '»  a  skeletmi  thinj?,  with  a  countenance  grim. 

All  twihless  his  ^uius,  and  his  eyeballs  dim  ; 

A  two-edged  scythe  in  his  lank,  boney  hand. 

His  wntclieou  "s  a  lialc^in.fnr.  and  glass  ebbing  eand  $ 

With  tiar  of  jewels,  worm  futea  and  black. 

And  amwe  arroipotent  slung  at  his  bock  : 

He  leaps  with  thp  lit,'luiiiiii,',  and  mounts  wiili  the  wind, 

Deetroying  and  scattering  before  and  i»ehind  \ 

The  mn-^'t  ibadow,  and  old  abbey's  chime. 

Denote,  with  a  warning,  the  mieiion  of  Time*^ 

He  raaroeth,  nnwearied,  by  night  and  by  day, 

A  daring  old  foot-p^id,  still  trai  king  our  way; 

He  feareth  no  dungeon,  no  judicial  fate. 

But  plund'reth  alike  from  the  beggar'd  and  great ; 

Ha  nettleth  with  youth  in  its  valley  of  flowers. 

And  sporteth  with  love  through  the  eagle-wing*d  hours  ; 

But  the  bald-pated  laird  and  the  tremulous  knee 

The  most  he  delighteth  with  ever  to  be  ; 

While  the  wounded  in  heart,  and  the  deepest  in  crime^ 

Beg  a  call  from  the  mighty  physician,  old  Titne,'* 

Ue  mindeth  the  traffic-  l»^th  earlv  and  late. 

That  lineth  the  road  to  eternity's  gate. 

And  passeth  none  by,  shod  with  earth's  clayey  mir^ 

Btjt  he  taketh  the  body  as  toll  for  his  hire. 

Tbe  grandee  may  sit  in  his  richly-carved  chair, 

And  the  life'a  blood  of  iniecte  indignantK  wear. — 

And  the  monarch  may  rule  as  n  pod  on  liis  throne. 

O'er  the  leasehold  of  ** ashes "  he  maketh  his  own  : 

But  the  spoiler  at  htft  mand  their  •trooghohis  will  dimh, 

And        feat  of  earth"  be  the  eonqnen  of  Tims:' 
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A  RAMBLE  THROUGH  STYRIA,  THE  TYROL,  AND 

ILLYRLA,  IN  IMl. 

BT  a  P.  FTKS8  CLINTON. 
OHAPTBB  lit. 

The  Tyrol*  Its  inhabiunu,  aiid  its  mxnerv^The  Paw  of  Fiiiutennung. — Mena. 

<— >Trtant.~  LonuMvdy.^  Venice. 

TiiFRK  are  perhnps  few  people  in  Europe  more  interesting:  thfin 
the  Tyrolese.    Their  loyalty  ninl  affection  for  their  Kmperor,  and 
the  ardour  and  courage  with  which  they  defended  tiiemselves  against 
the  French  and  Bavarians,  have  made  their  name  famous  in  the  bi»- 
tory  of  Europe.  This  little  province,  containing  only  seven  hundred 
thousand  souls,  under  the  guidance  of  the  peasant  hero,  Hofer,  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  Rn-varian  yoke,  attempted  to  he  impo^fd  upon 
them  by  French  intcrl'erence.    ^V€  have  «pen,  indeed,  other  moun- 
taineers fight  boldly  for  their  rights  and  for  liberty  ;  but  the  case  of 
the  Tyrolese  is  a  rare  one.  Their  struggle  was  not  for  independence, 
but  to  return  to  the  sobjection  of  theur  old  master.  By  being  handed 
over  to  the  Bavarian,  they  merely  exchanged  tyrants,— nay,  I  do 
believe  their  internal  condition  would  have  been  benefitted  by  the 
exchange  ;  but  they  would  not  leave  their  Emprror.    In  his  cause 
they  used  their  utmost  efforts,  and  shed  their  blood  in  his  defence. 
The  reverence  ot  tins  people  for  their  Emperor  is  wonderful ;  tliey 
•peak  of  Frans  with  the  love  and  respect  of  children  for  a  kind 
parent.   His  brother,  the  Archduke  John,  uncle  of  the  present  Em- 
peror, who  headed  ihem  in  the  great  war,  is  still  governor  of  the 
province.    He  has  married  a  peasant  girl,  and  live?  entirely  among 
the  people,  by  whom  he  is  much  and  very  deservL'dly  beloved.  And 
I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  not  a  more  amiable  family  in  Europe 
than  the  Imperial  fkmUy  ei  Austria.   They  watdi  o^er  the  interests 
of  their  vassals  with  a  parental  kindness,  «nd  do  all  to  enlighten  and 
civilize  their  subjects  (at  least  the  German  portion  of  them)  tliat  the 
unfortunate  form  of  government,  which  it  has  fallen  to  their  lot  to 
admhiister,  will  allow. 

The  southern  portion  of  Tyrol,  from  a  little  below  Botzen  to  the 
frontiers  of  Lomoardy,  is  inhabited  by  Italians.  Trient  is  the  capital 
of  this  district  which  is  calkd  Welsdi-TiTol  by  the  Austrians.  The 
people  seem  to  pull  rather  with  the  Lombards  than  with  the  German 
Tyrolese,  and  are  therefore  not  such  trusty  adherents  of  the  Empe- 
ror as  are  the  latter.  But  throughout  Tyrol  there  appears  to  be  a 
stronger  infusion  of  Italian  than  of  German  blood,  at  least  judging 
by  the  physical  appearance  of  the  peasants :  the  clumsy  form,  and 
heavy,  sluggish  features  of  the  German,  giveplace  to  the  sparkling 
eye  and  more  graceful  figure  of  the  Italian.  The  Tyrolese  afford  the 
best  riflemen  of  the  Imperial  army;  and  the  jiiger  regiments  are 
chiefly  drawn  from  among  the.«;p  hardy  mountaineers. 

Although,  in  the  matter  of  grandeur  of  scenery,  Switzerland  un- 
doubtedly ranks  before  the  Tyrol,  yet  I  ialiaitely  prefer  a  tour 
through  the  latter  country,  lAe  SekweUz  is  so  completely  overrun 
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vitii  trsfeDert  of  all  mtimM,  heme  mad  foot,  that  the  cfaeneter  of 

the  people  it  ruiiiecL  I  do  not  know  a  more  grasping^  selfish,  im- 
pertinent  set  of  peasants  than  the  Swiss,  nor  a  more  honest,  simple, 
good-natured,  and  civil  race  than  the  TyTolese,  This,  however,  will 
in  all  probability  not  last  lonjcr-  In  proportion  as  its  valleys  In  come 
more  known  and  explored  by  die  Euglischvn  Lordu,  so  will  tiie  sim- 
plicity and  honesty  of  its  inhabitants  disappear. 

There  are,  afler  all,  only  two  great  routes  from  Innsbruck  south- 
wards through  the  heart  of  Tyrol.    The  one  crosses  the  Brennan 
Pass,  and  then  follows  a  branch  of  the  Adige  to  Bot^m  ;  the  other 
runs  westward  up  the  valley  of  the  Inn  for  about  seventy  miles, 
then,  turning  to  the  south,  climbs  the  pass  of  Fiinstermiing,  and  de- 
•ccnding  the  Adige,  meets  the  former  route  at  Botzen.  Here  nmtedj 
tbe  road  follows  the  valley  of  the  Adige  by  Trient  and  Rovereto, 
Into  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  By  this  road  of  Fiinstermiing  I  deter- 
mined  to  direct  my  march  to  Trient,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
Knglish  miles  from  Innsbruck.    Passing  up  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
which  beoHnes  narrower  and  grander  as  one  advances,  I  reached 
liondeck,  with  its  old  easde,  and,  toming  to  the  south,  entered  tbe 
pass  of  FfinstenDiing.   It  is  a  wild,  narrow  gorge.   The  road  is 
carried  over  the  foaming  river  by  a  bridge,  wiUi  a  tower  and  gate* 
way  at  one  end,  and  then  climbs  by  n  stcrp  ascent  to  Nauders,  a 
village  in  a  high  plain,  about  tour  thou.^irul  feet  nbove  the  sen,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Inn  and  the  Adige.    in  the  midst  of  the  pass  the 
Emperor  has  lately  constructed  a  fort,  wliich  commands  the  road. 

On  leaving  the  plain  of  Nauders,  one  finds  the  streams  running 
southwards,  to  contribute  their  watsrs  no  longer  to  the  Black  Sea, 
but  to  the  Adriatic.  The  view,  as  one  descends  from  this  elevated 
point,  is  splendid.  Right  before  me  lay  the  Ortler  Spitz  and  his 
gigantic  neighbours,  their  snowy  peaks  glittering  in  the  blue  and 
cloudless  sky.  The  best  point  of  view  is  from  Mais,  a  most  pic- 
toresque  viUage,  with  many  church-towers,  and  an  old  castle.  A 
few  nnles  below  Mais  begins  tbe  new  road,  which  the  Austrian  go> 
TCmment  have  lately  carried  by  the  Stelvio  into  Italy.  This  grand 
route  crosses  the  ridge  of  the  Ortler  Spitz,  at  a  height  of  fiHiyi}  Eng- 
lish feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is,  consetjucntly,  the  loftiest  road  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  salest  and  the  best.  Avoiding  this 
fottte,  I  held  on  by  my  left,  throuffh  a  not  yery  fertile  valley,  in- 
closed by  sterile  mountains,  until  I  descended,  amidst  chesnut  groves 
and  vineyards,  (the  first  I  had  seen  since  leaving  Vienna,)  to  the 
curious  old  town  of  Meran,  the  ancient  capital  of  Tyrol. 

Meran  is  a  charming  spot,  with  its  old  churches,  gateways,  and 
arcade-sided  streets.  Tlie  situation  is  lovely — in  un  ampiutheatre  of 
mountains,  whose  sides  are  fringed  with  orchards,  and  with  vine- 
yards,  and  open  out  to  the  south,  where  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Adige  conducts  to  Botzen.  A  mile  from  Meran  is  the  old  castle  of 
Tyrol,  romantically  perched  among  the  hi11<',  and  commandinj^  one 
of  the  most  delicious  views  in  the  world.  Botzen  ia  a  pretty,  Italian- 
looking  town^  at  the  junction  of  four  valleys. 

One  of  the  fairest  scenes  in  Europe  is  the  valley  which  leads  from 
Botzen  to  Trient,— forty  English  miles  of  admirable  road.  It  was 
on  a  glorious  day,  towards  the  middle  of  August,  that  I  wended  my 
way  down  this  fine  valley.  The  mountains  nrc  bohl  and  cratrjxy, 
and  the  vale,  watered  by  the  Adige*  is  filled  with  the  richest  ver* 
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dure.  The  braacl  leaf  of  the  Indian  corn  mingles  with  the  briglit 
fcAiagfi,  and  the  ripening  clusters  of  the  vine.  The  transition  from 
Germany  to  Italy  is  singularly  abrupt.  1  dined  at  NVum  i-^lpt,  about 
twelve  miles  down  the  valley,  in  (iennaiiv,  and  amonj^  (jennans.  I 
Stopped  for  a  glass  of  wine  at  St.  Michael,  u  little  iarther  on^  and 
BQCidenly  found  myself  in  ItaW»  and  among  Italians.  Not  only  tbe 
language^  but  the  features  of  the  people,  and  the  construction  of 
their  houses,  is  of  another  land ;  and  this  abrupt  transition  occurs  In 
the  same  valley,  along  a  direct  line  of  road,  without  any  natural 
division  between  the  two  nations.  I  confess  I  found  it  a  relief  to 
exchange  the  rough  and  guttural  Deutsch  for  the  sonorous  Latin. 

Trient,  or  Trento,  is  quite  an  Italian  city.  There  is  a  fine  foun- 
tain in  the  large  ptaisa,  some  good  churches,  and  the  castle  is  m 
handsomie  pile.  The  nei|^hbourhood  is  beautiful.  Here  I  finished 
for  the  pre.sent  the  walking  part  of  my  tour,  and  proceeded  in  a 
veliura  to  Roveret').  The  road  lies  along  the  AdipfC.  throu^rh  nuich 
the  same  sort  of  valley  &s  that  between  fiotzen  and  Trient.  The  fol- 
lowing day  I  went  forward  to  Verona  in  a  similar  conveyance.  The 
road  still  follows  the  Adige ;  but  the  rugged  mountains  here  close 
upon  the  river,  leaving  nothing  but  a  rocky  gorge.  This  was  the 
scene  of  some  of  Napoleon's  fighting  in  his  Italinn  campaigns ;  and 
I  was  much  amu'^erl  at  the  way  in  which  mv  t  cllurino,  nn  old.  sun* 
burnt  rascal,  recounteil  to  me  the  aflair,  in  wiiich  he  said  that  he  had 
borne  a  part.  He  pointed  out  the  spot  where  Napoleon  had  sta- 
tioned himself  durinir  the  greater  part  of  the  action,  and  told,  with 
glowing  cheek  and  Kindling  eye,  how  the  French  and  Italians  had 
beaten  the  Austrians  out  of  the  country,  and  sent  them,  broken  and 
flvinpf,  through  the  pass.  The  Tedesci,  whom  he  called  dogs  and 
hiirhar'i,  met  with  very  little  niercy  at  the  han(i>  >f  the  worthy  Lom- 
bard. Indeed,  there  is  but  small  ullection  for  the  Austrian  rule  in 
any  part  of  the  Italian  dominions  of  the  Emperor.  It  requires  the 
presence  of  eighty  thousand  bayonets,  and  the  constant  watchfulness 
of  a  lynx-eyed  police,  to  repress  any  little  aspirations  after  Uberty 
in  a  population  of  little  more  than  four  millions.  The  gre  iter  p.irt 
of  the  Italian  troops  are  judiciously  transported  to  Vienna  or  Hun- 
gary ;  while  the  sturdy  infantry  ot  iiuliemia,  the  hussars  of  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Austrian  artillery  are  considered  to  be  a  safer  guard 
over  the  volatile  spirit  of  the  Italians.  Everything  that  can  debauch 
and  ennervate  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  is  resorted  to  in  the  great 
towns  ;  vet  every  measure  of  precaution  is  not  always  sufficient  to 
cli;iin  (low  11  the  spirit  of  mm  ;  nid  some  who  have  had  the  impru- 
dence to  inveigh  against  the  kind  watchfulness  of  the  paternal 
vernment,  have  been  consigned  to  prison.  The  published  accounts 
of  one  or  two  of  the  survivors  have  informed  the  world  of  the  treat- 
ment experienced  by  the  prisoners.  In  spite  of  the  terror  of  the 
pf^lice,  Italians  of  all  elapses,  in  Milan,  in  Venice,  and  in  Verona, 
have  spoken  to  !nc  in  no  measured  terms  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment ;  which,  however  gentle  it  may  be  towards  its  German  sub- 
jects,  and  however  popular  among  them,  has  but  a  small  share  of  the 
affection  of  its  Italian  provinces,  who  seem  to  look  upon  themselves 
as  conquered  states,  held  by  a  victorious  army. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  business  have  I,  or  any  stranger  travelling 
in  Austrian  Italy,  to  meddle  in  the  relations  of  the  government? 
Only  this,— that  when  I  see  a  fertile  and  populous  province  misgo> 
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vemed,  unquiet,  and  discontented,  as  a  man,  and  a  native,  thank 
Oedl  ofalnecoiiDtry,  I  cumot  help  feeling  sympathy  for  the  inha- 
tntants.  It  is,  dottbU€M»  a  difficult  task  to  govern  wdl  a  people  of 
diffisrent  race^  language,  and  habits  from  their  rulers;  yet  it  may 

reasonably  be  doubted  whether  such  an  iron  rule  as  "we  find  in  Lom- 
bardy  is  nece'^^ary  for  the  preservation  of  those  provinces.  The 
French,  at  least,  managed  Uie&e  matters  better.  Tlie  affection  of  the 
Italians  for  the  French  is  just  as  great  as  their  hatred  of  the  Aus- 
trians.  No  Frenehman  can  speak  in  warmer  terms  of  admiration  or 
rever«ice  for  Napoleon  than  do  the  Italians.  Tlie  reason  is  obvious. 
He  tang^ht  them  to  consider  the  interests  of  both  nations  as  one, — to 
identify  their  fortunes  and  tlieir  glories  with  tho>c  of  the  Empire. 
Whatever  happineas  ur  glory  the  Italianji  have  achieved  of  late  was 
when  they  were  protected  by  the  sheltering  wing  oi  tiie 
eagle ;  and  to  Fnmoe,  in  any  European  convulsion,  they 
would  again  attach  thems^ves. 

As  I  had  visited  this  part  of  Italy  in  the  previous  year,  I  did  not 
tarry  long*  amidst  the  rich  plains  and  populous  cities  of  Lombardy  ; 
but  passing  rapidly  through  Verona,  and  taking  a  ha«ty  clance  at 
it^  magnificent  amphitheatre,  and  at  the  beautit'ui  piazza  aud  noble 
palaoes  of  Vicenaa*  I  arrived,  at  daybreak  of  die  23rd  August,  at 
Mcotre,  and  embarited  for  Venice.  There  Uy  the  wonderful  city, 
appearing  to  float  upon  the  still  waters,  its  spires,  and  domes,  and 
towers  glittcrring  in  the  beams  of  the  rising  ?un  ;  but  the  ch^rm  of 
the  island  city  will  soon  be  dissolved, — the  spell  is  about  shortly  to 
be  broken.  A  railway  from  Milan  to  Venice  is  in  the  course  of 
completion;  a  bridge  and  embankment,  of  five  miles  in  length,  will 
CQoneot  Voniee  with  the  mainland ;  and  the  hiss  and  scream  of  the 
tteam-eiigine  will  be  hewd  amidst  the  halls  of  the  di^s  palace  and 
the  domes  of  St.  Marc. 

CBApm  nr. 

Aquiieia. — Journ^  through  lUyria. — Valley  of  the  Drave. — HofeKs  house.— 
Retom  to  lansbrackw — Arrival  at  Htmldi. 

I  LEFT  Venice  bv  the  steam-boat  in  the  e\'ening,  and  at  sunrise  of 
the  followin*^  morniui^  wc  enteretl  the  picturesque  bay  of  Trieste.  I 
remained  bome  time  at  tiiit»  handsome  and  oriental-looking  city.  It 
ia  rapidly  increasing  in  sise  and  importance ;  and  if  ever  the  line  of 
raikoad  is  completra,  which  is  intended  to  connect  this  place  with 
Hamburg,  Trieste  will  rival  Marseilles. 

Having  determined  to  explore  the  site  of  the  once  famous  Aqui- 
leia,  I  walked  one  day  from  Trieste  to  Montakone,  twenty  miles 
along  the  gulf.  The  road  w  iiuis  aiong  the  face  of  the  clifi^  among 
terraces  of  vineyards  and  olives,  wi^  a  fine  view  to  tlie  left  over  the 
Adriatic  I  coold  see  Trieste,  with  its  castle  and  harbour,  and  back- 
ground of  mountains,  and  the  high  coast  of  Istria,  indented  with 
numerous  bays.  The  road  soon  ascended  the  hills,  and  gave  me  a 
view  into  the  interior  of  Illyria,  a  desolate,  sterile  country.  The 
Julian  Alps,  above  Laibach,  closed  the  prospect  to  the  north  and 
east.  Monlaloone  is  a  pretty  little  town,  with  mineral  batiiSj  and  a 
comfiNtable  inn.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  strength  and  import- 
ance under  the  Venetian  republic  ,  The  old  castle  crowns  a  barren 
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h\\\,  the  last  in  this  directioiL  The  moantaim  here  recede  from  the 
coast,  and  the  fertile  plains  commence.   Upon  these  plains,  about 

ten  miles  south-west  of  Monfalcone,  stands  Aquileia,  coniniandin|^ 
the  entrance  to  Italy.  Morlern  Aqnileia  coTT^i^ts  of  a  few  hoti^es 
scattered  amidst  the  fields,  with  here  and  there  the  fragment  (it  ;in 
ancient  wall,  or  pillar:  one  column  stand-s  alone,  tall  and  large,  m  a 
c^m-field.  The  church,  whose  lofty  tower  is  seen  from  Monfalcone, 
Is  an  ancient  temple ;  the  pillars  are  of  white  marble,  but  bad  in 
style  and  proportion.  It  is  probably  in  the  palaces  of  Venice  that 
wc  must  look  for  the  stones  of  Aquileia.  So  convenient  a  quarry 
would  not  be  fien;locted  when  the  init ahitants  moved  thither  ;  and, 
indeed,  this  is  the  only  way  in  whicli  we  can  account  for  the  almost 
total  disapptai  unce  of  so  large  a  city,  which  was  existing  as  a  strong 
and  populous  place  so  late  as  ihe  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

Either  the  andenta  had  a  more  complete  method  of  draining  than 
their  descendants  possess,  or  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  much 
channred  in  the  present  day  ;  for  we  continiinlly  meet  with  the  sites 
of  great  and  once-flourishing  cities  in  the  midst  of  pestilential  plains. 
Aquileia,  Psestum,  and  even  Rome  itself,  are  instances  of  this.  For 
my  part,  I  should  be  scnrry  to  pass  a  night  either  at  Pestum  or 

quileia. 

One  day  in  the  middle  of  September  I  left  Trieste  hytheeUma^, 

in  or(^er  to  see  something*"  of  the  interior  of  Illyria.  This  province 
contains  a  million  of  inhabitants,  chiefly  of  Sclavonic  race,  ft  is  as 
rugged  and  niountainuus  asStyria  ;  but  the  vallevsare  not  so  fertile. 
Between  Trieste  and  Laibach^in  particular^  which  is  a  day's  journey 
in  a  carriage^  the  country  is  extremely  barren,  and  destitute  of  water. 
The  mountains,  however,  are  rich  in  mineral  productions.  In  this 
neighbourhood  is  Idria,  one  of  the  largest  quicksilver  mines  in  the 
■world  ;  and  at  Adelsberf;.  not  far  from  Laibach,  is  the  famous  protto, 
into  which  a  road  runs  f«)r  ten  miles,  following  a  river  which  is  lust 
there,  and  reappears  hnaiiy  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

Laibach,  or  Liubiana,  is  a  respectable  town,  with  a  castle  on  a  hill. 
Here  we  stopped  for  the  night,  and  went  on  next  day  to  Mahsburg, 
which  we  reached  in  eighteen  hours.  The  country  all  the  way  is 
very  pretty — wooded  hills,  prettily-shaped  mountains,  and  comfort- 
able-looking villages.  There  are,  however,  robbers  in  this  district, 
particularly  between  Laibach  and  Trieste.  Guard-houses  have  been 
established  hv  the  government  at  intervals,  and  parties  patrol  the 
Toads  day  and  night.  Bears  and  wolves  are  found  in  the  mountains. 
A  reward  is  ofiei^  by  the  government  for  every  wolPs  head.  Last 
winter,  n  priest  was  proceeding  in  his  sledge,  accompanied  by  his 
servant,  from  his  own  to  a  neiqjhbouring  village  ;  the  wolves  coming 
round  them,  he  shot  one,  and  dismounted  to  drag  it  into  the  car- 
riage, in  order  to  claim  the  reward.  The  horses,  taking  fright  at 
the  wild  animal,  (it  was  a  bright  winter's  night,)  gallopeff  off  to  the 
village,  and  the  unfortunate  priest  was  devoured  by  the  wolves. 

The  situation  of  Mahsburg  is  very  pretty.  It  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  tlie  Drave,  whose  banks  here  nre  steep  and  wooded.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  britlgc  one  humired  and  seventy  yards 
long.  Tlie  country  round  is  varied  and  fertile,— the  town  com- 
pletely German-looking,— plain  white-washed  houses ,  with  high  tiled 
roofs,  and  not  a  single  building  of  beauty  or  interest  in  the  whole 
pkce.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Graeu,  the  capital  of  Styria,  lying 
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in  a  large  plain,  about  forty  miles  north  of  IVrahsburi?.  The  Sclave 
population  of  lower  Styriu  are  i^uite  ua  ugiy  aiicl  sm  ^umbre  iii  tiieir 
atbre  an  the  German  inhebitanU  of  tbe  upper  provinoee. 

Havioff  visited  Greets  and  Mahsborg*  I  determined  to  make  mj 
way  op  we  great  valley  of  the  Drave,  and  to  cross  by  the  sources  of 
that  river  into  Tyrol,  and  so  over  the  Brennen  to  Innsbruck.  Find- 
a  conveyance  about  to  proceed  to  Cla^enfurt,  the  capital  of 
Carinthia,  as  the  Nurtiiern  Division  of  lllyria  is  called,  I  took  my  seat 
among  the  passengers.  The  ▼efalcle  ia  a  Midlma^en,  a  sort  of  omni> 
bos,  which  barely  accomplishes  five  miles  per  hour ;  but  I  have 
often  fband  audi  conveyances  very  amusing,  as  aflbrding  an  insight 
into  the  inanners  of  the  people.  On  the  present  occasion  wc  had  a 
motley  collection  of  passengers.  I  found  all  of  them  civil  and  ^rood- 
natured,  and  one  or  two  very  agreeable  companions.  The  Drave 
hereabouts  rolls  his  dark  and  rapid  waters  through  a  confined  valley 
inclosed  between  wooded  mountains.  There  is  an  air  of  neatness 
abont  the  white-washed  houses  of  Lower  Styria,  with  their  thatdied 
roofs  and  pretty  gardens,  which  is  far  preferable  to  the  dirty,  squalid 
appearance  of  the  Italian  villages.  We  halted  for  the  night  at  T'^nter 
Drauberg,  within  the  conllncs  of  lllyria,  atid  the  following  evening 
reached  (Jlagenfurt.  The  valley  ol  the  Drave  expands  between 
these  two  places,  and  the  road  following  the  high  ground,  gives  one 
a  grand  view  of  a  fine  chain  of  mountains  to  the  south* 

dagenfurt  is  one  of  the  nicest  looking  towns,  and  its  inhabitants 
the  most  civil  and  hospitable,  that  I  have  met  with  in  any  part  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  streets  are  wide,  clean,  and  handsome  ; 
there  is  a  fine  platz,  or  public  square  ;  and  the  buildings  have  quite 
an  Italian  aspect.  The  population  is  about  twelve  thousand.  Tbe 
town  lies  in  a  spadous  and  fertile  plain,  which  is  inclosed  by  wooded 
hills  and  lohy  mountains.  The  views  on  all  sides  are  charming. 
All  around  are  agreeable  walks ;  and  altogether  I  was  so  much 

fdeased  with  th!*^  spot,  that  I  lingered  many  days  to  enjoy  it,  and 
eft  it  with  regret.  From  Clagenfurt  I  sent  I  m  ward  mv  baggage  tu 
Innsbruck,  and  pushed  on,  once  more  free  as  tiie  air  uf  the  moun- 
tains, to  prosecute  my  adventures  on  foot.  The  direct  distance  be- 
fore rae  was  one  hundred  and  sixty- five  English  miles;  but  a  circuit 
which  I  took,  in  order  to  visit  Hofer's  house^  made  it  not  less  thui 
two  hundred  and  fifly. 

September  25,  T  crailv  bncl<led  on  my  pack,  and,  wishing  a  hearty 
goodb  ye  to  my  kind  friends  at  Clagenfurt,  I  stepped  off  on  my  way 
up  the  fine  wud  valley  of  the  Brave,  a  country  seldom  visited  by 
Englishmen,  or  indeed  by  travellers  of  an^  description^  as  the  de- 
serted appearance  of  the  roads  fully  testified.  Indeed,  the  roads 
themselves,  although  in  other  respects  in  admirable  condition,  pre- 
sented a  forlorn  aspect:  they  were  completely  grass-grown,  save  a 
small  track  in  the  centre.  This  district  is  but  scantily  peopled  ;  and 
I  hardly  met  anything,  in  a  march  of  many  days,  except  now  and 
then  a  solitary  peasant,  stretched  at  full  length  in  bis  low,  light  cart, 
in  which  they  rattle  along  at  a  great  rate.  It  is,  however,  a  country 
that  well  repays  the  trouble  of  a  visit  to  the  lover  of  mountain- 
scenery, — if  indeed  it  be  considered  a  trouble  to  ramble  all  day  in 
the  fresh  air  and  bright  sunshine,  and  to  pass  the  evening  among  an 
honest,  rustic  peasantry. 
My  valhlay  for  about  four  hours,  aftor  leaving  Clagenfurt,  up 
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the  margin  of  a  very  pretty  lake ;  tlicn.  entering  a  romantic  defile, 
the  road  descends  upon  the  plain  of  Villach,  where  it  rejoins  the 
Brave,  and  renuiint  by  that  river  to  its  soarce.  The  road  is  every- 
where beautiful ;  aomedinca  that  in  between  the  rasged  mountains 

and  the  foaming;  torrent,  at  others  winding  through  spacious  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  situation  of  T/ionz,  in  a  plain  of  this  description, 
is  very  pleasing.  It  was  in  this  plain  that  the  Carinthian  chivalry 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century.  On  the 
fifth  day's  march  I  reached  the  aoiiroes  of  die  Brave.  Nothing  can 
be  more  beautifully  wild  than  the  mountain>rid£e  to  the  toilth, 
which  forms  the  barrier  of  this  shoulder  of  Italy*  The  bare,  craggy, 
and  snow-capped  pcnk<^  form  a  singularly  picturesqiie  outline.  The 
road  after  this  descends  a  branch  of  the  Adige  to  Hrixen,  in  Tyrol, 
from  whence  I  started  in  search  of  Ilofer's  house.  1  first  walked  uu 
the  wild  valley  of  the  Eisach  to  Sterzing,  on  the  Innsbruck  roaa, 
and  thai  made  over  the  mountains  to  the  left.  The  path  (where 
visible)  lies  right  over  a  steep  ridge,  and  through  a  pine-forest  No* 
thing  rnn  be  more  wild  and  majestic  than  this  scenery.  After  Ic-in^f 
mv  way  two  av  three  times  in  the  forest,  I  at  Ipnjrth  re;u  lied  the 
mountain  top,  where,  a  storm  of  rain  and  snow  coming  on,  i  became 
regularly  puzzled  as  to  my  direction,  and  was  not  without  appre- 
hensions of  pitching  over  some  of  the  precipices  around  me,  whose 
depths  I  could  only  guess  at  by  the  roaring  of  the  streanu  whidl 
rushed  down  their  rocky  sides,  now  buried  in  mist.  I  began  to  re- 
pent of  not  havinf]r  taken  a  criiide,  till,  nfter  remaining  some  hours 
on  the  mountain,  I  heard  tlie  ttillinrr  of  a  bvW  b(  l()\v  me,  and  the  mist 
partially  clearing,  I  discovered  ilofer's  church  in  the  valley,  and 
reached  the  house  in  the  dark  in  a  tremendous  thonder-stonn>  after 
wandering  twelve  hours  among  the  hills. 

Holer's  house.  Sand,  is  now,  as  in  his  time,  an  inn,  such  as  inns 
are  in  the  wild  valleys  of  Tyrol.  It  is  unchanged  in  appearance, 
and  is  inhabited  by  his  daughter  and  lier  husband.  It  i>  a  c  omplete 
rustic  peasant's  house,  with  large  projecting  eaves,  and  spacious 
wooden  balconies.  It  lies  in  a  d^  and  lonely  glen,  where  there  is 
but  just  space  for  the  house  and  a  roarinff  torrent,  which  dashes  by 
it.  The  church,  and  the  other  cottages  that  compose  the  village,  are 
sc-ittered  along  the  valley.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district.  Pn^seir, 
are  the  finest  peasants  I  have  ever  seen.  In  a  group  of  a  dozen  of 
them  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  there  was  hardly  one  under  six  feet. 
Thdr  features  are  uncommonlv  handsome,  and  their  looks  free  and 
fierce,  like  .the  Spaniards*.  Their  quaint^  but  becoming,  costume 
sets  off  their  straight,  muscular  forms  to  great  advantage.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  French  finding  it  no  easy  matter  to  contend  with  such 
light  infantry  as  these.  T  remained  a  whole  day  in  the  valley  of 
Passeir,  rambling  about  tliis,  to  me,  most  interesting  spot  in  all 
Tyrol,  and  listening  to  many  a  stirring  tale  ii  um  the  heroes  of  the 
immortal  struggle  against  the  French. 

From  Sand  1  wound  down  a  lovely  valley  to  Bleran,  which  I 
reached  in  four  hours,  and  thence  by  the  old  ground  to  Botzen  ; 
then  Mscending  the  romnntic  valley  of  the  Eisach,  by  Brixen,  I 
crossed  the  pass  of  the  Brennen,  and  oner  more  entered  Innsbruck, 
October  7th.  It  was  time  to  cease  eani{)aigning  in  the  mountains, 
as  the  weather  was  breaking  up  rapidly  ;  the  snow  already  covered 
all  the  higher  ridges,  adding  much  to  tne  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  yet  mentioned  a  characteristic  of 
the  Tyrnlcsc  pens.int.  which  is  met  with  lunversally  in  tills  country, 
I  mean  the  strict  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  their  religion.  The 
moment  the  bell  of  a  neighbouring  village  announces  the  hour  of 
aooii^  the  labourer  in  the  fidd  lays  aside  his  sp^de  or  his  scythe,  and, 
uncoveril^  the  head,  gravely  recites  his  praver ;  the  party  the 
inn-door  cease  their  noisy  mirth,  and  join  in  devotion.  It  is  an  im- 
pressive sight  when,  in  one  of  their  rtistic  inns,  the  family  and  their 
guests  at  the  supper-table  rise  and  chaunt  their  jjrace,  the  host 
Caking  the  lead,  and  wen,  women,  and  cinidreu  joining  in  the 
prayer.  As  one  walks  tiirough  the  Tjrrol,  one  meets  here  and  there 
large  numbers  of  peasants  ^ng  to  a  fair,  or  some  other  meetiDg  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  invariably  chaunt  as  they  walk,  the  men 
first,  hare-headed,  givin<T  out  their  deep  sonorotis  notes,  and  the 
women  following,  and  chiming  in  with  their  treble  ])ipes.  I  never 
saw  such  a  country  for  crucifixes  and  imaget^ :  there  is  one  at  the 
eomer  of  abnoet  every  field. 

At  Innsbruck  ended  the  pedestrian  part  of  my  tour.  I  had  walked 
over  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  I  now 
put  myself  into  the  cifrrfff^fn  for  Miniicb.  Tiikini^  the  Ivrindcck  road 
for  Him\e  di«t;mce,  wc  turiiccl  to  the  ri^ht  tiuoii^Hi  the  mountains, 
and  entered  Bavaria  by  one  of  the  most  lovely  passes  I  have  ever 
met  with.  A  journey  of  twenty -four  hours  from  Innsbruck  brought 
OS  to  the  capital  of  Bayaria,  and  into  a  flat,  duU,  and  uninteresung 
country,  in  every  respect  diflfering  from  that  in  which  I  had  been 
rambling  for  so  long 

IVrnnich  and  its  King  are  among  the  'wnnder??  of  modern  Europe. 
In  support  of  this  assertion,  I  need  only  observe  that  Munich  in 
1812  was  a  shabby  town,  containing  a  population  of  40,500  inha- 
bitants. At  the  present  moment  it  numbers  little  short  of  one 
bnndred  thousani^  and  contains  a  splendid  picture-gallery,  a  gal- 
lery of  sculpture,  a  noble  palace  ;  churches  filled  with  costly  marbles, 
ffilding,  and  mosaics  ;  porticos  adorned  with  frescos  ;  a  magnificent 
theatre  ;  handsome  streets  and  s(|uares  ;  a  university,  hbrary,  and 
other  hne  public  buildings  ;  and  ail  this  tiie  work  of  the  present 
King.  The  splendid  Pantheon  (the  WalhaUa)  near  Regensburg,  the 
improvements  at  Baireuth  and  at  Regensburg,  and  the  Ludwigs 
canal,  connecting  the  Danube  with  the  Rhine,  are  additional  prools 
of  the  King's  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

There  is,  iiowever.  little  that  pleases  me  in  the  Bavarians.  They 
are  a  coarse  and  an  unintellectual  people,  addicted  chiefly  to  sensual 
pleasures,  while  their  national  history  is  one  of  the  worst  in  Europe. 
On  two  notable  occasions  have  they  deserted  the  conitmai  cause  of 
Germany,  and  attached  themselves  to  the  French,  with  the  view  of 
benefJttincr  their  prnate  interests  ;  rind  they  glory  i"  the  manner  in 
which  they  turned  upon  their  fonm  r  Iriends,  when  tliey  foimd  the 
day  going  against  them,  and  in  having  on  the  field  of  battle  poured 
their  fire  upon  the  French,  in  whose  lines  they  were  drawn  up. 
The  Germans  are  undoubtedly  a  great,  and  an  enlightened  people, 
and  there  is  much  warmth  of  heart  and  kindness  of  feeling  in  their 
domestic  relations  with  each  otlicr ;  nevertheless,  I  eanfiot  help 
thinklni^^  th nt  v,  p  Knrrlish  are  apt  to  rate  them  too  hi^til\  ,  and  that 
our  aduiiralii»u  oi  their  fine  literature  has  become  quite  a  German 
mania.    Much  of  that  dreamy  speculation  and  fidse  philosophy 
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which  aboimds  in  their  literature  is,  doubtless,  attributable  to  the 
limited  range  which  a  strict  censorship  of  the  press  allows  to  their 
gtiiius,  debarring  them  from  all  preient,  tangible,  and  political 
transactions,  and  driving  them  to  the  realms  of  fancy.  But  whv  is 
this  restraint  permitted  ?  I  quarrel  with  the  Germans,  because  tlicy 
are  for  ever  talking  of  themselves  as  the  greatest,  the  roost  enlight- 
ened, and  thf  most  civili.'pd  people  in  the  world,  and  boasting  that 
it  was  the  iniasion  of  German  blood  into  the  various  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire  which  made  Europe  what  she  now  is.  For  my 
part,  I  am  unwilling  to  concede  so  much  in  favour  of  the  heathen 
savages  who  desolated  and  ruined  Surope  in  those  dark  ages  ;  nor 
do  I  think  it  speaks  much  for  the  present  enlightenment  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  that  a  nation,  counting  thirty-four  millions  of  souls,  and 
capable,  if  united  under  one  constitutional  government,  of  being, 
what  it  now  foiuUy  imagines  itself,  the  head  of  Kuropeau  states* 
should  allow  itself  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  a  doscn  different 
despots,  who  misdirect  and  waste  her  resources  for  their  own  petty 
and  selfish  objects. 


A  &U3IMER  EVENING. 


There  i«  a  magic  in  the  dewy  close 
Of  summer's  eve,  which  o'er  the  seuties 
thraws 

A  roelanclioly  spdl  { 
Tearg  then  unbidden  How 
For  loved  ones  not  ImIow, 
A  MUSred,  soothing  woe. 

For  tome  that  early  fell. 

Then  not  In  sorrow's  wild  extn^me. 
But  memory's  soft  :nii!  hallowM  ilre«in, 

Those  vihitiuK  iliKiting  by, 
PrHw  from  its  shrine  the  cryvtsl  tear, 
Which  speaks  their  laemory  tUll  laott 
dear 

To  tfame  they  fondly  loved  while  here, 
And  love  peidianea  on  high. 

Perhaps  tiie  friends  of  early  years, 
Long  mouniM  in  silence  and  in  tears. 

Look  from  their  seats  of  bliM. 
If  seraph  spirits  e'er  can  know 
Aught  pusbiug  in  this  world  of  woe. 

Surely  they  tnm  their  thoughtt  helow 
On  sodi  an  ore  as  this. 

Sacntd  and  soothing  is  the  thought. 
With  heavenly  consolation  fraught, 
That  still  they  nuiy  behoU, 


And  from  those  or^s  of  purest  Hght, 
Crown'd  m  iUi  immortal  glory  bright, 
Thouf^  veil'd  awhile  from  mortal  si^ht, 
Widi  ttf  eommnnion  held* 

It  must  be  so  !  else  what  the  power 
That  in  this  lone  and  pensive  hour 

Instils  it!>  c^eoret  balm  ? 
That  gently  checks  ilie  t>refithing  sigh, 
That  wipes  the  trembliug  tear>drop  dry, 
That  points  our  hopes  to  rest  on  lUgh, 

And  o*er  as  sheds  iu  cslm  f 

Dear  is  thp  thmipht  that  severM  love 
Shall  reunite  in  heaven  above, 

In  purer,  holier  ties  ; 
Thnt  wlten  the  dreaded  day  shall  come, 
That  ruthless  summons  to  the  tomb, 
Joyful  the  sonl  shall  hail  the  doom 

That  osBs  her  to  the  skies. 

Oh  !  from  thy  cloud-girt  throne 
Immortal  power  look  down, 

All  1  guide  my wsn4*ringfest$ 
When  time  shall  hv  itn  morsi| 
Oh !  gently  waft  me  o'er 
To  some  far  distant  ahora, 

Each  friend  in  Uiis  Co  neel  I 

H*  B*  K« 
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CHAPTER  XXll. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

In  our  last  number  we  left  the  impatient  reader  at  the  door  of 
the  CommoDs'  House  of  I^liament,  while  we  went  to  solicit  lor  hioi 
a  Speaker's  order  of  admission  to  the  hodjr  of  the  House. 

With  recollections  of  the  power— somewhat  proiiuiely  called  the 
omjupotemse  of  ParUameatt  we  felt  so  much  oppressed  that  a  sensation 
of  uneasiness,  amounting  to  nervou'^ne«s,  at  the  prospect  of  being  in* 
troduced  to  this  au«;ust  assem!)!v,  ttvercame  us. 

Wc  iniagine<i  how  venerable  iiiu.«.t  be  the  aspect  of  these  six  iiun- 
dred  and  fiity  lawgivers  of  the  Lower  House,  utid  ihree  or  four  hun- 
dred of  the  Upper,  upon  whose  will,  made  law^  depend  the  lives, 
liberties»  and  praf>ertie8  of  the  people  of  England. 

Regarding  each  individual  Senator  as  the  representative  of  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  this  empire  and 
its  almost  ubiquitous  dependencies,  standing,  as  it  wfre.  hf  loco  pO' 
rentis  to  a  large  small  tnmily  of  two  hundred  thousand  or  so,  of 
electors,  non-electors,  colonists,  and  tl>eir  dependents ;  thruwuig  the 
weight  of  his  vote  into  the  scales,  in  which  tremble  the  fate  of  na- 
tions, by  his  Ay,  Ay,"  proclaiming  all  the  horrors  of  war;  or  by 
his    No,  No,"  restoring  to  desolated  nations  the  blessings  of  peace. 

Considering  all  this,  I  say,  we  anticipated  the  awful  majesty,  the 
grave  aspect,  tlie  deliberative  silence  of  this  tremcndou?  ai^^emhlv  ; 
men  iu  all  tiie  honours  of  silver  hairs,  grave  deliberatioo,  and  autbo> 
ri^  unlimited. 

St.  Stephen's  Chapel  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worthy  its  high  position 
as  the  place  of  meeting  of  tlie  most  powerful  branch  of  legislation  of 

these  countries  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  passing  rich  in  associa- 
timis,  which  redeem  the  defects  of  narrowmess  of  space,  and  inade- 
quacy of  accommodation. 

There  is  little  to  see,  to  be  sure,  within  its  small  circumference^ 
but  how  mucii  was  there  to  thiuk  of,  in  connexion  with  it ! 

There  stood  the  very  walls,  once  adorned  with  Scripture  histories, 
the  choicest  in  design  and  workmanship  that  those  remote  ages  could 
afford ;  there  the  altar,  richly  decorated,  where  cowled  monks  minis- 
tered ;  there  stood — there  yet  stand,  and  for  ages  yet  to  come  will 
stand,  the  cloister,  whose  "  lonely  round  "  tlie  tenants  of  the  place 
paced  in  solitude  and  seclusion  ;  there,  w  idking  in  the  stillness  of 
evening,  wc  catch  a  passing  glimpse  ot  sume  fiickeriog  shade,  and 
lo  I  a  iiuly  faliier  dits  across  our  path  and  disappears. 

The  monks  are  fled,  and  a  new  dynasty  busies  itself  In  their  now 
populous  retreats ;  instead  of 

"  Kfpeiilajit  biglia  and  Military  pains," 
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now  the  chapel  reiouDds,  not  with  antliem^  or  the  siker  bell  of  holy 
veiper  hour,  but  with  the  tongue-strife  of  contencliiig  ftctionsy  emu- 
lous of  power,  its  luxuries  and  dangers  ;  the  passionless,  world- 
wearied  calm  of  the  place  has  fled,  and  envy,  jealousy,  hope,  fear, 
and  all  the  swelling  emotions  of  active  puhlic  iue  usurp  their  peace- 
able retreats.  I'he  world  of  the  future  retires  in  favour  of  the  world 
of  the  present :  the  statesman  grave,  patriot,  severe ;  the  placraiaa 
serYile^  complaiiant,  sly;  the  desperate  political  adventurer;  the 
swarms  of  hopers,  waiters  upon  Rrovidence,  hangers  upon  power,  are 
now  busy  in  their  several  vocations;  now  popular  rights  are  con- 
tended for  and  against,  and  liberty  heL'ins  to  strtiL'c'e  into  life. 

Instead  of  pealing  anthems,  tlie  ear  is  now  stirred  witli  pealing 
laughter:  instead  of  incense,  you  have  abundance  of  toadying,  man- 
pleasiug,  and  iiero-worbliip  ;  instead  ul  houiilies  and  sermons,  you 
have  prate  equally  tedious  and  unprofitable* 

Indeed,  we  should  be  sorry  to  deny,  that  there  may  be  at  this 
day  in  St.  Stephen's  a  monk  or  two  in  disguise, 

THE  LOBBY. 

The  green«haiae  covered  door,  at  the  distant  end  of  the  lobby, 
guarded  by  a  very  tall  doorkeeper  with  a  very  pale  face,  and  a  very 
sliort  doorkeeper  with  a  very  red  face,  is  the  entrance  to  the  body  of 
the  House.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  two  doorkeepers  an  two 
coraforiabie  leathern  chairs,  in  which,  during  the  lingering  hour*  of 
interminable  midnight  debates,  lulled  bv  the  sounds  '  by  distance 
made  more  sweet/'  of  the  Honourable  Member  on  bis  legs,  these 
^ntlemen  sleep  intermittingly.  When  the  House  is  aMenibling, 
mdeed,  they  are  ratlm  busy  than  otherwise;  the  ver^  tall  door- 
keeper liaving  his  hand  on  the  door  is  fully  occupied  in  flinging  it 
open,  as  Members  in  quick  succession  make  their  appearance.  The 
very  short  doorkeeper  is  exclusively  engaged  in  deciphering,  through 
a  pair  of  tortoise-shell  s|>ectacles,  the  backs  of  letters,  which  he 
keeps  pernetuallv  poking  mto  the  hands  of  Members  as  they  arrive. 
Cards  ana  verbal  messages  are  also  intrusted  to  the  very  short  door* 
keeper,  who,  as  the  very  tall  doorkeeper  seems  designed  as  the  door- 
keeper of  flgure,  I  venture  to  conjecture  is  the  doivkeeper  of  parts. 

For  the  accomniodation  of  the  Members,  a  passage  is  kept  clear — a 
sort  of  alley  through  the  living  lines  of  mob  with  which  the  lobby  is 
crowded.  Here,  in  the  front  rank,  among  the  luobt  idle  and  curious 
of  the  spectators,  I  took  a  place  to  view  the  Members  proceeding  to 
iftetr  places. 

Of  the  assembling  Senators,  few  were  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  lobby  to  the  Houie  without  a  tapping  on  the  shoulder,  or  an 
arrest  from  some  busy  body,  who,  rushing  through  the  crowd, 
captures  his  representative  and  leads  him  triumphant  to  a  dark 
corner,  where  the  Member  and  his  constituent  lay  their  heads  toge- 
ther; the  one  detailing  with  great  volubility  what  it  is  evident,  from 
the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  he  considers  of  the  highest  import- 
ance ;  the  other,  with  a  smile  of  bland  acquiescence,  leaning  his  head 
on  one  side ;  though  there  may  be  little  or  nothing  in  tkoL 

A  brisk  dapper  Parliamentary  agent  seizes  a  committee  man  of  an 
election,  or  one  who  has  the  carriage  of  a  private  bill,  and  addresses 
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himself  to  the  Senator's  piiwite  ear.    An  influential  constituent  ironi 
some  immacuiale  borougli,  grasping  his  representative      the  button, 
mnindt  hioH  that  his  (Sie  ooostitaent's)  son  ii  now  in  tovn,  waiUng 
Ibr  the  GoTemmeot  appointmeDt  ha  (the  Senator)  promiied  ftith* 
fiilly  to  procure,  and  entreating  his  instant  application  to  the  Minialer 
on  the  youth's  behalf.    The  M.P.  wince«: ;  looks  everyway  for  escape, 
and  indulges  in  a  declamation,  in  wliicli  the  Avords,  *'  I  assure  you 
ftoleinit!\,"  "  *pon  my  sacred  honour,"  arul  "you  may  rely  upon  me/* 
are  frequently  reiterated ;  notwitiibtauding  these  repeated  protesta« 
tions,  the  constituent  looki,  we  are  ashamed  to  taj»  rather  tceptical, 
and  of  imperlect  ftith,  evidently  pressing  for  prompt  payment.  The 
captive  M.P.  tuddenlj  affecting  to  recollect  a  man  whom  he  never 
aaw  before,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lobby,  seizes  the  outstretched 
hand  of  the  constituent,  shnke«  it  ha>Tih  .  -wears  what  he  «ill  do, 
and  ho%v  he  will  do  it,  tlien  rushinL"^  luwarda  tlie  imaginary  dear  friend 
in  tlie  crowd,  lets  slip  from  between  his  teeth  a&  he  pa;&^«  us  a  !>uj,>- 
pressed  but  emphatic  execration. 

Now  slowly  samiters  up  the  populoiia  aUej,  a  Ljenrgat  in  patent 
leather  boots,  coat  of  surpassing  cut,  exquisite  waistcoat,  glossy  hat» 
douded  cane,  and  a  cataiact  of  black  satin.  He  lingers  on  the  top 
step  leading  into  the  Hotise»  taps  his  boot  repeatedly  with  his  cane, 
piloses  his  hand  carelessly  through  his  curled  locks,  gi\r-  a  pitving 
glaiu  e  of  mingled  wonder  and  contempt  upon  tliose  who  are  admiring 
Inai  and  repeating  hi&  name  or  title  to  one  another;  yawns,  bcares 
a  sigh,  taps  his  boot,  looks  vacantly  about,  evidently  not  very  well 
knowing  what  to  do  with  himself.  Soon  he  is  accosted  by  a  Solon  of 
the  same  class ;  they  listlessly  inquire  of  each  other  w  hat's  on  to- 
night, find  out  that  the  House  will  be  occupied  with  a  debate  on  the 
distress  of  the  country,  mutually  determine  that  it  is  a  "cursed 
bore,  '  and,  arm-in-arm,  lounge  away  together.^ 

A  thick-set,  coar&c-ieatured,  clubbish-looking  man,  with  i 
number  of  rolk  of  parchment^  in  which  be  seems  to  take  great 
atowed  away  under  his  arm,  now  leisurely  saunter^  ' ong  the  lobby 
He  is  a  manufacturer  out  of,  and  a  law-maker  in,  the  House,  and  both 
in  and  out  of  the  House  deals  largely  in  fustian.  He  is  a  popular 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  is  entrusted  with  a  great  many  petitions 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  walks  into  the  House,  deposit* 
his  precious  burthen,  and  comes  out  again,  walking  up  and  down 
among  the  promiscuous  beholders,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
gained  popularity,  and  deserves  a  statue  of  bfass  at  the  hand*  of  a 
grateful  country. 

While  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  characters  are  passing  acroi.5 
the  stage,  the  scene  suddenly  chanzcs;  a  messenger  of  the  House, 
recognizable  by  his  badge,  the  royal  arms  in  bras*  suspended  from 
his  neck,  enters  the  lobby,  crying  with  a  loud  voice, —  "THE 
SfeakerI— The  Speaker  I  "—"Hatt  offl^-Hats  off!  is  now  the 
cry;  "Take  off  your  hat,  slrl**  exclainia  a  constable;  keepmg  Ais 
hat  OD  hia  bead;  « Silence,  there,  if  you  please  !"  shout?  another; 
with  more  noise  than  that  of  all  the  crowd  put  together.  '  Make 
way  there,  for  Mr.  Speaker,  gentlemen,  if  you  please  r  from  a  U.mi, 
who  is  himself  the  leading  obstruction  of  the  pliite.  Silence 
served,  hats  art>  dotied,  a  ilioroughlare  through  the  crowd  as  maae 
from  the  Speaker's  private  u[>artment. 
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The  firat  Commoner  in  the  world — ^for  such  by  the  courtesy  of 
England,  and  the  law  of  precedence,  is  Mr.  Speaker-^t  length  makes 

his  appearance,  preceded  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  in  a  plain  court 
suit  of  blacky  bearing  the  mace — that  bauble»"  as  Cromwell  term- 
ed it. 

Mr.  Speaker  is  dressed  in  plain  clotlies,  with  a  silk  gown,  a  full- 
bottomed  wig,  and  carries  a  little  cocktil  hat  in  his  hand ;  a  train- 
bearer  carries  a  comer  of  his  gown,  holding  up  a  great  functionary 't» 
tail  being  considered  in  England  of  the  last  dignity  and  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker  having  glid^  Into  the  House*  the  Chaplain  enters  in 
full  canonicals ;  the  doors  are  closed,  prayers  are  read,  and  Members 
who  c^rc  less  for  praying'  than  for  himino^s,  as  SOme  men  forget  the 
grace  lor  tiie  meat,  congregate  in  the 

Among  them  is  our  friend,  who  intbrms  us,  lliat  as  soon  as  tlie  Spenker 
takes  the  chair  it  is  his  custom,  on  the  application  of  iM embers,  to 
affix  his  signature  to  a  certain  number  of  orders  for  admission,  called 
Speakier*9  Ordert^  which  entitle  the  holder  to  admission  below  the 
galleries,  and  tenMsfi  the  body  of  the  House.  One  of  these  orders 
our  friend  having  speedily  obtained,  returned,  and  desiring  me  to 
follow  hin),  we  entered  the  House  hy  the  green  baize  door,  handing 
the  order  for  examination  to  the  very  short  doorkeeper,  who  having 
put  his  spectacles  on  nose,  looked  at  the  order,  pronounced  it  "all 
right,"  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  found  myself  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

TUS  BODY  OF  THB  HOUSK. 

We  advanced,  however,  only  a  little  way,  not  having  passed  the 
**  BAR,"  which  forms  tlie  boundary,  beyond  which  strangers,"  on  no 
pretence  can  be  allowed  to  proceed,  and  which  is  drawn  across  the 
House  when  Counsel  are  heard,  or  offenders  against  the  privileges  or 
dignity  of  this  great  assembly  are  called  thereto.  This  formidable 
bar,  of  which  one  has  heard  so  much,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
bit  of  stick,  not  so  thick  us  an  ordinary  bed-post,  covered  with  baize, 
and  sliding  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  groove,  as  (ji  ciibion  requires. 

Turning  to  the  right,  in  front  of  the  Icailieiu  ciiuirb  occupied  by 
the  Sergeant-at-arms,  or  his  deputy,  we  take  our  seats;  mme  by 
courtesy ;  my  friend's  by  right ;  these  seats  ai%  in  no  respect  different 
from  thcne  occupied  by  the  Members  generally,  being,  indeed,  only 
supernumeraries,  filling  the  space  below  the  galleries,  that  would 
otherwise  be  vacant. 

Wiien  I  had  thus  comfortably  taken  my  seat,  without  the  trouble, 
aniioyauce,  or  expense  of  canvassing,  pulling,  cliairing,  and  paying 
election  bill,-*8eriou8  drawbacks  on  the  pleasures  with  which  many 
a  new  Member  reposes  upon  these  much-coveted  benches^ — I  ven« 
tured  to  look  around,  and  contemplate  the  **  collective  wisdom,**  tbb 

ASSEMBLED  CoMMONS  OF  ENGLAND* 

Judge  my  astonishment  and  surprise!  instead  of  finding  that  gra- 
vity, solemnity,  and  dignity  always  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
weiglity  responsibilities,  and  almost  boundlchb  power  of  that  House, 
to  had  the  Senators  **  potent,"  but  assuredly  by  no  uieans  grave 
or  reverend  Signers,"  running  round  the  i^lerles  like  a  parcel  of 
wild  rabbits ;  in  at  one  door,  out  at  another,  scrambling  over  benches 
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like  schoolboys  when  half-holiday  is  proclaimed,  crossing  the  floor  of 
the  House  tVotn  the  Trensiiry  to  the  Opposition  benches,  and  rice 
versa;  ^vitluriu^  in  twos  and  threes,  talking,  laughing,  scraping  their 
ftet,  lounging  on  the  teats,  and  Indulging  in  other  such  like  un-sena- 
torial  demeanour. 

Around  and  below  the  bar  was  collected  a  noity  and  exceedingly 
idle  group,  of  law-givers  of  two-and-twenty,  or  thereabouts,  scions, 
for  the  most  part,  of  noble  houses.  Some  rejoicing  in  the  hirsute 
honours  of  the  "  moustache,"  others  of  a  pale  and  sickly  tempera- 
ment ;  others  with  the  **  blase "  expression  of  men  long  "  upon 
town/'  but,  with  few  exceptions,  men  evidently  more  devoted  to  the 
enjoyments  of  thit  life,  than  oppressed  with  any  serious  Idea  of  its 
duties. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  I  observed  handing  round  a  new  pusde 

snuff-box  ;  another  amused  himself  by  f!isj)laying  a  patent  fleam  for 
bleeding  horses,  which  excited  gnat  curiosity  among  Honourable 
Members  ;  a  third  was  displaying  a  new-invented  cane,  wluch  he 
&aid  had  just  "  come  out."  Au  Honourable  and  learned  Member, 
whose  expansile  &ce  radiant  with  Am,  and  whose  mouth  seemed 
Ibnned  by  nature  for  the  continual  emission  of  Jokes,  was  keeping 
a  group  in  a  perpetual  titter  of  half-suppressed  laughter.  Near  htm 
was  a  county  Member,  who  looked  like  a  schoolboy,  explaining  to 
another  county  Member,  who  looked  like  a  fool,  the  various  fortunes 
of  a  cricket  match  he  that  day  had  witnessed  at  Lord'Sj  between  the 
Kent  and  All  England. 

In  the  side  galleries,  reserved  exclusively  to  the  use  of  Members, 
(that  at  one  end  being  set  apart  for  strangers,  at  the  other  for  re- 
porters,) were  several  Solons  taking  their  ease  at  fiill  length;  in  the 
body  of  the  House  some  were  reading  newspapers  or  pamphlets, 
others  talking;  but  the  greater  number  moving  rapidly  iiom  one  seat 
to  another. 

The  Speaker  had  taken  the  chair,  the  clerks  of  die  House,  three 
in  number,  in  their  wigs,  were  writing  at  a  table — i/te  table,  upon 
which  lay  the  mace,  some  books,  and  two  red  morocco  boxes ;  busi- 
ness was  evidently  going  on,  but  the  complication  of  noises  was  sudi 
as  we  shall  attempt,  hut  in  vain,  to  describe. 

"  Hum  drum — -drum  hum — drum  drum — dum — dum. — Sir,  I  have 
the  honour  to  present  a  petition  from — buzz,  buzz — hum,  hum, — 
(ccuirhinL',  sneezing,  scraping  of  feet,  talking*) — signed  by  seven 
thousand  tive  hundred  and  twenty  ialmbitants  ot^ — drum,  drum — hum, 
hum — buzz,  buss— dum,  dum— (noises  defying  the  minutest  powers 
of  analysis,  scraping  of  feet,  and  talking  only  distinguishable) — Do 

LIE  ON  THE  TABLB,  THAT  OPINION  SAY  Ay,  CONTAABY,  No, — buZZ, 

buxa— hum,  drum. — Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  present-*-(awiiil 
scraping,  murmuring,  gossiping,  tattling  through  the  House,  and 
audible  laughter  at  the  bar,) — praying  for  a  repeal  of  the — hum, 
drum — dum,  dum,  boom,  boom,  bizz,  bizz, — ^great,  important,  influen- 
tial constitu — he  I  he! — buzz — hum — (complication  of  noises  now 
totally  drown  the  voices  of  the  presenter  of  petition.) — Oansn — 
ORDBR — ^BAR — ^BAR — (especially  addressed  to  the  legidators  in  pa* 
tent  leathers.)  Do  lib  oh  thb  table,  that  opinion  say  Ay, 
CONTRARY,  No — hum,  drum,  boom,  boom,  bizz,  bizz. —  Mr.  Saddle- 
woRTH— buzz,  buzz — Sir,  I  have  to  present  a  petition  from — Order, 
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ORDLK — landlord  and  teuauL — (a  chaos  of  incongruous  uoi^i^,  ren- 
dering the  Honourable  Member  totally  inaadible*)-*Lte  on  the  table* 
SAT  Ay,  comtrabt,  No — buai,  btazx—dninit  dram. 
Loao  Granby  Sombroalb.    Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  preaent 

several  petitions  from — hum,  drum — buzz,  buzz — scrape,  scrape— 

prajini^  for  an  inquiry  into — fizz,  fizz— bu77.  buzz — bar,  bar  I  

OHDKK,  ORDER  I — (iaextricablc  inatieotiooi  noise,  tattle,  and  con- 
fusion). 

There  ia  nothing  in  the  interior  aspect  of  the  building,  now  tempo- 
rarily lerving  as  9ie  House  of  the  Assembled  Commons*  that  can 

detain  us  long.  The  apartment  is  simpljr  a  parallelogram,  fitted  up 
with  seats  of  the  plainest  oak,  with  green  leathern  cushions;  tlie 
galleries  are  furnished  in  the  same  way,  and  are  supported  by  square 
pillars,  without  the  least  pretension  to  ornament. 

The  interior  is  more  akin,  in  tlie  style  of  its  fitting  up,  to  au  inde- 
pendent chapelj  or  other  dissenting  place  of  worship,  than  anything 
etee  we  can  call  to  mind  fin*  the  purposes  of  illustration*  The  exte- 
rior is  like  a  huge  malt-house,  the  ventilators  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof 
aiding  the  reseroblance. 

This  apartment  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  Court  of  Rcfjticst<:.  a 
well-known  lounge  for  courtiers,  politicians,  place-hunters,  and  the 
busy  intriguing  mob  that  perpetually  hangs  upon  the  outskirts  of  a 
great  legislative  body. 

Swift,  Walpole,  and  manj  others  of  the  gossiping  spirits  of  their 
dajr,  haunted  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  nmke  firequent  aUusions  to 
it  m  their  coirespondence. 

As  we  have  said,  the  interior  is  squab,  plain,  Quaker-like,  and 
pragmatical  to  a  fault  :  indeed,  the  sight  of  it  levels  a  soaring  ima- 
gination, and  is  miserably  calculated  to  sustain  the  impressions  of 
awe  and  veneration  witli  wliich  one  for  the  first  time  enters  the 
House* 

The  Speaker's  chair,  of  dark  polished  oak,  with  a  canof^  supported 
upon  fluted  pillars,  and  sustaining  the  royal  arms,  alone  relieves  the 

monotonous  tone  of  colour  that  pervades  the  House ;  the  table,  upcm 
which  lie  packed  a  few  volumes  of  books  and  journals  of  the  House, 
and  two  clocks,  one  the  House  clock,  the  other  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  reporters,  are  the  only  furniture  of  this  naked  looking  apart- 
ment. 

The  mace^  and  two  red  morocco  boxes  upon  the  table,  are  the  only 
articles  with  which  the  most  consummate  utilitarian  could  find  ftult  i 
evervthln^  else  is  plain  to  Biore  than  republican  simplicity. 

Tnere  is  no  pecnlinr  dress  or  costume  worn  by  members  of  the 
House  upon  ordinary  occasions.  The  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
usual  Address,  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  at  the  open- 
ing ot  each  session,  are  uccustuaied  to  appear  in  court  costume,  or 
military  or  naval  uniform,  or  in  the  costume  of  the  county  lieutenancy. 

When  the  House  adjourns  to  wait  upon  her  Majesty  with  an 
humble,  or  dutiful  and  loyal  address,  upon  occasions  of  congratula- 
tion, the  members  who  accompany  the  Speaker  to  the  palace  appear 
in  full  costume ;  and  on  these  occasions  the  House  presents  a  gay 
and  somewhat  splendid  appearance. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  however,  the  House  is  in  plain  dress,  the 
Speaker,  and  three  clerks  who  record  the  proceedings,  being  distin- 
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guished  only  by  wigs  ami  gowns;  and  the  Serjeant-at-arms,  or  his  de- 
puty, in  a  plaincoiirt-siiitoir Uack,  with  a  moitniing-sword  by  his  side. 

Ceremony  there  is  none ;  the  only  observable  etiquette  being,  that 
members,  on  entering  or  retiring  from  the  House,  bow  to  the  Chair« 
—not  a  formal  bow,  but  a  mere  sidelong  inclination  of  the  head.  On 
these  occ'.isions,  and  also  whenever,  which  is  perpetually,  tlicy  choose 
to  mo\  r  tr  om  one  part  of  the  House  to  another,  n?id  when  speaking, 
they  uncover.  On  resuming  their  seatSi  they  put  on  their  hats,  or 
not,  as  they  think  proper. 

BUSINESS  OF  TUF.  HOUSE, 

By  the  time  the  presentation  of  petitions  is  concluded  it  may  be 
half-pnst  five  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the  Prime  Minister  usually 
enters  the  House. 

You  observe  that  tall  man,  one  arm  on  his  breast,  the  other  con- 
c^ed  under  the  skirt«  of  his  blue  frock-coat,  walking  briskly  up  the 
floor  of  the  House,  without  stop  or  stay^  Now  he  bows  greoefufly  to 
Uie  Speaker,  and  takes  bis  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  Treasury  Brach, 
next  to  the  Home  Secretary.  He  looks  round,  and  seems  care-worn 
and  exhausted,  as  if  the  official  duties  of  tlic  day  were  sufficient  for 
him,  without  being  in  addition  harnessed  to  those  of  the  senatorial 
night.  He  is  what  most  women  and  some  men  would  call  n  liand- 
some  man  ;  his  features  regular,  his  complexion  clear,  his  hair  iair ; 
dressed  neither  above  nor  under  the  good  taste  of  a  gentleman.  If 
yoa  did  not  know  him,  you  might  imagine  him  a  wealthy  merchant, 
a  prosperous  manufacturer,  or  banker;  his  expression  and  manner 
appffoach  more  nearly  that  of  one  of  the  highest  commercial  class 
than  of  any  other;  that  man  is  the  Prime  iMinister  of  England. 

Yes,  there  be  sits,  the  Premier,  and  we  caunot  help  having  a  good 
stare  at  him. 

Not  that  he  is  more  or  less  remarkable  In  point  of  physical  stature 
than  the  generality  of  men: — be  is  evidendy  neither  an  Irish  giant 
nor  Tom  Thumb  the  Great  $  nor  is  there  anything  particuJarly 

statesmanlike  in  his  ahr,  manner,  or  expression.  He  is  a  prepossess- 
ing-looking man,  with  a  letter-or-recommendation-race,  and  there  *s 
an  end  on't.  He  looks  one  of  those  men  you  wonUl  select  in  a  stage- 
coach, or  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  for  advaiu  L  ^  townrds  a  travelling 
acquaintancesliip,  satisfied  beforehand  thai  you  would  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception. 

But  when  one  contemplates  the  man's  potitiim, — when  you  come 
to  consider  how  much  is  in  his  power  for  good  and  evil,— how  much 
depends  upon  him,— what  a  large  small  iiuman  family  look  up  to  him, 
as  to  some  presiding  genius,  upon  whose  will  depend  the  allernations 
of  public  prosperity  or  distress,  —  when  you  think  of  the  weighty  in- 
ter i>ts  iuLruhted  to  his  vigilance  and  care, — when  you  recollect  that, 
placid  SL&  he  is,  war  may  be  proclaimed  from  those  lips,  and  that  arm, 
no  longer  than  another  man's,  can  reach  the  Antipodes  in  mercy, 
vengeance,  or  justice, — when  you  remember  that  to  him,  simple  as 
he  sits  there,  is  delegated  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  aimthat  tlie  fates  and  fortunes  of  the  aspiring  in- 
tellect of  England,  in  every  way  in  %vhich  it  can  he  exhibited  as  con- 
necre<l  with  public  life,  are  more  or  less  in  his  hands, — thut  a  smile 
from  that  man  is  fortune,  uud  his  frown  exclusion  from  expected 
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honours  and  coveted  rewards,—!  say,  whether  you  regard  the  weight 
of  his  resfXiQtibilUy,  the  depth  of  his  care,  or  the  height  of  his  power, 
you  cannut  behold  the  Chief  Minister  of  England  without  some  emo- 
tion, with  uliich  you  arc  unaffected  in  contemplating  any  private 
man,  of  a  ^^tution  soever  rxalted. 

The  Prime  Minister  swells  beyond  the  circumfereiice  of  ordinary 
mortals.  He  is  not  a  man  ;  he  is  a  body  politic.  VVe  do  not  behold 
a  right  honourable  baronet ;  he  is  before  our  eves  a  great  gubema- 
ting  abstraction.  In  royalty  we  regard  the  pride  and  pomp;  but  in 
him  we  see  the  circum^cmce  of  executive  authority.  Yet*  great  as  be 
is,  high  as  he  is,  above  us  as  he  is  placed,  he  is,  al^er  all,  the  creature 
of  the  Crown,  the  humble  servant  of  the  law  ;  the  power  that  gave 
him  power  is  vet  mote  jtowerful  than  he;  he  is  but  as  one  of  the 
g€jui,  who  iii  hit,  turn  is  obliged  to  obey  the  spirits  that  obey  him  ; 
he  is  tenant  of  power  only  at  will;  he  holds  all  that  his  magnificent 
position  bestows  upon  him,  and  enables  him  to  bestow  upon  others^ 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Recollecting  that  the  power  of  a  Premier  is  but  the  power  of  the 
public  will,  devolved  upon  one  man,  exercised  by  one  man  for  the 
time  being,  we  have  a  greater  interest  in  him;  he  is  nearer  uSy  and 
all  that  concerns  him  is  our  concern. 

The  minister  of  a  despotic  monarch,  responsible  only  to  his  master, 
the  depository  of  his  absolute  power,  and  registrar  of  his  sovereign 
will,  this  happy  land  is  a  stranger  to,  and  we  cannot»  therefore,  de- 
termine in  wiiat  light  such  an  one  would  be  regarded*  We  should 
behold  in  him  only  a  courtier  of  a  higher  grade,  and  our  regards,  if 
analysed,  would  probably  be  nmi\c  \\\>  of  commingled  hate  and  fear. 
The  infere.^f  which  a  responsible  minister  inspires,  the  activity  of  in- 
dividual censure  and  applause  could  never  heighten  the  interest  with 
which  the  career  of  a  great  statesman  is  here  pursued  by  all  classes 
and  denominations  of  men,  from  the  highest  to  the  )owest,^firom  the 
most  affluent  to  those  who  have  nothing  but  an  opinion. 

But  we  forget  that  we  propose  merely  to  bestow  upon  the  reader  a 
fnmlllnr  picture  of  the  progress  of  a  ptirliamcntary  night,  and  not  to 
fbbow  the  footsteps  of  the  noble  author  of  an  Essay  on  the  English 
Constitution. 

The  Premier  having  taken  his  seat,  order  is  restored,  members 
take  their  places,  and  the  House  speedily  subsides  into  something 
like  repose.  Now  begin,  in  regular  rotation,  members  who  have 
questions  to  put  to  the  right  honourable  baronet  at  the  head  of 

her  Majesty's  Government. 

A  ^ood- looking,  well-dressed,  and  rather  dandyish  style  of  man, 
young-looking,  or  at  least  not  lookinjj  so  old  as  a  man  slioukl  look 
who  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  public  life  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  unexceptionable  in  air  and  manner,  and  with  a  reason- 
able share  of  the  self-confidence  that,  we  are  informed,  pertains  to 
superior  minds,  rises  from  the  opposition  bench^  and  propounds  an 
interrogatory  touching  Servia,  or  Scinde,  or  some  other  of  our  more 
important  foreign  relations.  ^ 

No  great  interest  is  excited  in  the  House  by  the  question,  unless 
it  be  one  oi  unusual  importance,  n  a  "  Hear  1  hear  I"  may  be  heard 
from  the  back  benches  of  the  Oppubiiion. 

The  Premier^  rising  with  deliberate  air,  replies  at  some  length,  and 
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it)  a  peculiar  $1)^16;  for,  though  replying,  he  takes  care  not  to  aui»vrer, 
onlfiM  he  has  nothing  to  say.  In  that  case,  he  appears  communis 
Gftiive  enough ;  and,  although  his  responses  are  oocasioiialiy  mjstifi- 
cataiy  enough,  his  style  is  dear ;  and,  whatever  the  maUer  of  his 

reply  may  be,  the  manner  never  fails.  What  he  says  may  not  give 
complete  satisfaction  :  but  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  wav  in 
which  he  ?:avs  either  wiiat  he  chooses  shall  or  shall  not  be  commu- 
nicated. He  weighs  carefully  every  word,  knouing  it  will  have  a 
wide  circulation,  and  takes  cure  that  he  will  issue  no  light  oaes.  If 
he  seems  to  think  it  proper  that  the  question  should  be  hugely  en- 
tered into,  he  enters  into  it  at  large;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
«ny  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  pdicy  of  complete  reply,  he  reserves 
his  information,  hwt  in  a  deprecatory  numner,  studious  to  aToid  the 
lemotest  possibility  of  giving  otfence. 

Question  follows  question,  almost  always  from  the  opposition 
benches,  addressed  to  the  ministers,  in  reference  to  matters  con- 
nected with  his  particular  department ;  for  it  is  obsenrable  that  no 
minister  appears  to  know  anything  of  the  basiness  pertaining  to  his 
edleagne»  and,  indeed,  an  indisposition  to  aHord  information  is  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  Treasury  Bench  on  these  occasions. 
Sometimes  it  i**  not  as  yet  fu!lv  informed  upon  the  subject  inquired 
into  by  the  huuourable  member  opposite  ;  sometimes  it  will  cause 
immediate  inquiry  to  be  instituted,  and  urill  communicate  the  reisult 
with  the  least  possible  delay  to  the  House.  Again,  if  papers  of  im* 
portancCr  or  of  no  importance,  are  demanded,  the  Treasury  Bench 
avoids  to  the  very  last  moment  laying  them  on  the  table.  Sometimes, 
to  communicate  papers  at  present  would  not  be  expedient  for  the 
puUic  service  ;  at  ot!)er  times,  the  honourable  paper-hunter  is  assured 
— the  Treasury  Bench  is  a  great  ass^rrr — there  is  polUy  ifi  that — 
that  the  moment  the  papers  are  printed  the  House  will  cnjuy  uii  the 
benefit  their  contents  can  afibrd  the  ^*  collective  wisdom." 

Sometimes  a  question  is  refused  an  answer,  on  the  ground  of  want 
of  notice.  If  an  honourable '  member  should  ask  something  tanta- 
mount to  *'  What 's  o'ckick?"  without  notice,  the  minister  whose  de- 
partment it  is  to  keep  a  watcli  cannot  by  any  possibility  know  the 
"  time  of  cUiy  '  without  notice  ;  not  having  had,  he  says,  notice  of 
the  question^  with  the  most  prolound  respect  for  the  honourable 
member  putting  the  question,  he  (the  minister)  declines  answering 
the  question.  The  inquirer  then,  rising  in  a  pet,  gives  notice  that 
en  such  a  day  he  shall  inquire  of  the  right  honourable  baronet,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  "  What  o'clock  it  is,"  and  sits 
down,  the  secretary  bowing  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  hooourable 
member. 

Sometimes  the  question  is  irregular,  sometimes  irrelevant,  some- 
times impertinent.  One  or  two  captains,  with  ibr^eads  of  brass» 
and  a  »tiymg  tone  of  voice,  that  one  would  expect  to  find  proceeding 
from  metallic  heads,  make  a  business  of  putting  questions,  which, 
with  no  expenditure  of  brains,  procures  them  a  high-up  place  in  the 
Parliamentary  columns  of  the  morning  papers.  Their  questions  ge- 
nernllv  ari^jc  out  of  a  hypotlMlical  paragraph  in  a  country  paper;  as, 
for  exampU.  \'>hL;'iti   the  honourable  baronet  is  aware  of  the 

storming  of  a  round- house  ia  the  West  liidiiig  of  York  by  an  armed 
body  of  men,  and  rescue  of  the  only  prisoner  therein or  whether 
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the  right  honourable  baronet  lias  taken  an^  steps  to  avenge  tlie  insult 
offered  to  our  national  flag,  in  the  perion  of  a  Flymoum  banwboal 
woman,  who  waa  boarded  by  the  crew  of  a  Frendi  frigate  in  Ha- 

nioaze»  and  wbo  were  bravely  driven  off  by  the  bttni>boat  woman*  witb 

the  loss,  on  the  side  of  Britain,  of  a  leg  of  mutton  and  trtrominirs. 

Tlio<?e,  and  a  great  many  other  questions,  having  been  asked  and 
replied  to  with  great  deference  and  suavity, — the  Treasury  Bench  is 
supremely  polite  and  deferential, — the  preliminary  business  of  the 
day  is  over,  and  the  adjourned  debate,  which  must  be  called  busineaa 
of  courtesy,  but  which  ta,  in  fact,  the  most  laborious  idleness  that 
can  possibly  be  conceired,  is  resumed,  generally  by  some  plodder,  or 
dull  fellow,  put  up  purposely  to  drawl  hia  everlastmg  platitudea 
against  time. 

Tfiis  useful  Meiiii)t  r  of  the  House,  in  pursuance  of  his  duty,  gets 
up,  makes  a  bob  ot  the  head  tow  ards  the  Chair, — lienis,  coughs, — 
hems,  haws,  coughs  again, — looks  at  the  ui  ray  of  documents  he  has 
displayed  upon  a  vacant  seat  at  his  right  hand,  and  begins, — the  re- 
porters in  the  gallery,  of  one  accord,  laying  down  their  pens»  taking 
SDuff,  and  conversing  one  with  another. 

This  operation  hi  the  reporter's  gallery  is  the  best  criterion  of  what 
you  are  to  expect  from  the  senator  on  his  1ei^=!,  whose  stolid,  unidea'd 
face,  cropped  head,  squab,  commonplace  iigure,  and  whose  voice,  like 
the  indefinitely  prolonged  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  give  sad  presage  of  the 
infliction  with  wbidi  he  threatens  the  House.  There  is  a  dogged 
determination  in  his  face,  his  voice,  his  manner,  that  plainly  tells  you 
he  means  nc^ing  less  than  two  hours  and  a  half  of  it.  The  majority 
of  the  House  makes  its  escape ;  but,  as  the  debate  is  supposed  to  be 
of  importance,  ministers  are  obliged,  in  decency,  to  remain  ;  and  now 
one  can  see  at  a  glance  that  these  high  officers  do  not  get  their  high 
salaries  for  nothing.  There  they  sit  writhing  in  their  seats,  now 
from  this  side,  now  to  that,  as  if  the  bench  they  sat  on  were  at  a  red 
heat ;  now  they  write  letters  on  their  knees,  or  open  little  green  and 
red  boxes,  with  little  gold  keys  attached  to  their  guard-chain,  or  read 
despatches,  or  converse  with  one  another  in  a  low  tone.  The  Premier, 
meanwhile,  leans  back  on  the  bench,  with  difficulty  keeping  his  eyes 
open,  although  maintaining,  by  continual  effort,  the  aspect  of  atten- 
tion, evidently  present  o///y  in  tiie  flesh,  absent  in  ilie  spirit. 

The  proser  proses  on,  the  reporters  mutter  many  a  curse ;  the 
members  in  the  side<^lerie8  roll  a  cushkm  beneath  tbehr  heads  by 
way  of  pillow,  and  at  full  length  compose  themselves  to  that  sleep 
which  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  orator  makes  inevitable. 

The  House  becomes  hot  and  sultry,  and  everybody  in  it  exhausted, 
with  that  kind  of  lethargic  apathy  one  feels,  when  having  no  employ- 
ment of  body  or  niiiul,  in  the  dog-days.  Our  friend,  having  read  the 
newspaper  trom  end  to  end,  and  declaring  he  can  stand  it  no  longer, 
desires  me  to  ibikiw  him.  We  steal  out  of  the  House  by  a  side-door, 
and,  afler  climbing  sundry  stairs,  and  threading  intricate  passages, 
find  ourselves  in  a  spacious,  but  naked,  half-furnished,  and  common- 
looking  chop-house^  or  coffee-room. 

Bellamy's. 

Here  are  Members  of  the  House  seated  on  tiie  tables,  mounted  on 
the  ridls  of  chairs,  eating  steaks  or  chops,  sipping  wine  or  brandy  and 
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water,  abandoning  themselves  without  reserve  to  that  eMe  end  jollilj 
that  the  consumption  of  good  things  seldom  fails  to  inspire. 

Business — house-business,  that  is  to  say — is  never  thou^lu  of;  or 
the  only  connexion  we  at  Bellamy's — for  this  is  Bellamy's — have  with 
the  House  is,  an  occasional  inquiry  whether  that  ass,  dolt,  fod,  bore, 
Ike.  &G«— never  uttered  without  the  usual  damoetory  prefix — ia  atiU 
"  tip."  The  antwer  in  the  affirmative  is  anre  to  be  the  aignal  for  or- 
dering more  wine,  or  more  brandy  ati<]  water,  or  adjourning  to  the 
«mok!n^-room,  or  the  toa-room,  there  to  remam  till  the  talking  nui* 
sance  below  stairs  is  abatid. 

We  returned,  however,  after  enjoying  a  comfortable  chop,  served 
up  in  the  plain  English  fashion, — and  I  need  hardly  say  how  very 
plain  that  English  fashion  isy—said  English  chop  being  usually  raw  in 
the  middle,  with  a  strip  of  solid  fat  round  one  side,  like  a  taUow- 
candie  six  to  the  pound*  served  up  in  a  half-cold  plate»  without 
gravy. 

Such  was  the  parliamentary  chop  at  Bellamy's,  —  the  attendant, 
when  we  asked  if  any  vegetables  were  to  be  had,  starin«^  with  that 
bewildered  air  witli  which  a  loyal  man  may  be  supposed  to  look  when 
be  heart  treason  uttered  in  his  presence. 

Of  Bellamy's  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  in  no  respect  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  ordinary  city  chop-house ;  and  to  say  thus  much  for  it 
is  by  no  means  disparaging  the  concern. 

THE  HOUSB  AQAIV, 

My  parliamentary  friend  and  myself  having  returned  to  the  House 
by  the  little  side-door»  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  we  had  re- 
turned too  soon.  The  mover  of  the  adjourned  debate  was  even  yet 
upon  his  legs,  maintaining  the  same  interminable  drone,  with  a  perti- 
nacity worthy  a  belter  cause;  paper  after  paper  In  read;  letter  after 
letter  from  one  of  his  constituents  he  quoted  to  the  House;  sentence 
after  sentence  he  repeated,  with  a  sweet  oblivion  of  having  given  ut- 
terance to  the  very  same  words  twenty  times  before;  two  hours  and 
a  half  by  Shrewsbury  dock  had  this  odious  man  kept  hammering 
away,  with  jusi  as  mack  weariness  or  fatigue  as  a  locomotive  engine 
feel«  when  dragging  a  ponderous  goods'  train.  The  ffouse  had  dis- 
appeared, gave  a  devoted  band  of  brothers  —  enough  barely  to  keep  a 
House, — who  slumbered  on  the  benches  in  every  variety  of  attitude ; 
some  on  the  broad  of  their  backs,  some  with  their  heels  above  their 
heads,  some  with  their  heads  down,  and  their  hands  leaning  over  the 
back  of  the  bench  immediately  beneath. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  reporters'  gallefy  had,  with  few  exceptions, 
fled  ;  such  as  remained  were  dozing,  one  with  his  head  lying  back 
against  the  wall,  Iiis  inouth  \s  idc  npni,  as  if  to  catch  the  blue-bottles 
crawling  legs-uppurniost  above  liis  head  ;  another  leaning  flgainst  a 
third,  who  preberved  un  equilibrium  by  sticking  his  feet  ugaia&L  the 
partition  dividing  the  reporters'  from  the  memters'  gallery. 

If  any  man  who  thinks  the  Speaker  extravagantly  paid  with  five 
thousand  pounda  a  year,  had  at  this  moment  seen  that  unfortunate 
gentlemnn,  with  an  air  of  anguished  attention  upon  his  brow,  and  pa- 
tience tried  beyond  endurance  in  every  line  of  his  jaded  and  exliuust- 
ed  countenance ;  if  be  bad  seen  him  writhing  in  the  chair,  and  casting 
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a  half-indignant,  half-imploring  look  upon  the  talker,  saying  a«?  plain  at 
look  could  say  it.  "Do  you  nerer  mean  to  cut  it  short?  "  depend 
upon  it  that  man  would  not  submit  to  the  same  infliction,  or  undergo 
the  same  lurture»  fur  twice  the  munty. 

If  any  man  thinks  U  mighty  high,  and  mighty  and  great  to  be  a 
Pkirliament  man,  to  take  the  oaths  and  bis  seat,  to  shout  Ay»  ay; 
Ko,  no,"  let  him  come  here  night  afler  night  with  a  Speaker's  ordert 
and  when  he  retires  night  after  night,  jaded  and  out-worn,  from  lis- 
tening: to  speeches  such  as  we  are  suffering  under  now, — speeches 
that,  like  the  other  world,  are  not  merely  incomprehenfiible  but  eter- 
nal,—  be  assured  he  will  feel,  that  to  do  his  duty  in  that  House,  to 
attend  to  its  business  as  he  ought,  is  no  ordinary  toil,  no  easily  dis* 
chargable  duty. 

At  last  the  honourable  btm  begins  to  get  hoarse;  he  has  spit  oat 

the  last  pip  of  his  last  orange,  and  begins  to  intermit  his  endless 
twaddle  ;  he  makes  full  stops,  and  labours  tn  ?;nv  somethinc:  be  has 
said  twenty  times,  tlie  twenty-firnt  time,  but  iu  vaui ;  ht  fiiuls  himself 
pumped  out,"  still  he  is  unwilling  to  sit  down;  he  looks  ruuud,  and, 
accustomed  to  find  the  House  asleep,  takes  no  notice,  but  rammages  his 
papers  for  some  more  nothings.  At  last,  when  Toioe  and  matter  fiuls^ 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  we  could  hardly  have  anticipated,  he  de- 
clares that,  being*'  unwilling  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  House," 
(a  derisive  lau<;h  from  the  House,  and  a  painful  smile  from  the  unhap- 
py Speaker,)  he  concludes,  recommending  what  he  has  said  to  the  at- 
tention of  ministers,  and  the  country.  Then,  at  last,  sits  down  as 
great  a  blockhead,  as  consummate  an  ass,  as  impenetrable  an  example 
of  unblushing  ignorance,  and  stupid  self-conceit,  as  ever,  like  a  night- 
mare, depremed  the  faculties  and  the  senses  of  a  too-endortng  body 
of  men. 

The  Hot!t;c  awakes,  yawns,  couf^hs,  stretrhesi  itself,  rises,  runs 
about  trom  one  seat  to  another,  like  men  recevei  infj;  from  the  mes- 
meric sleep  i  the  patient  Speaker  looks  round,  careful  to  catch  the  eye 
of  one  of  the  many  competitors  for  the  honour  of  inflicting  another 
oration  upon  the  assembled  Commons* 

But  I  think  I  hear  the  impatient  reader  inquire  why  the  House 
stands  such  interminable  inflictions  as  that  we  have  taken  such  paint 
in  (lescrihinfT?  Whv  is  it,  you  ask,  are  not  these  endless  srreivs 
coughed  di)\vii,  or  laughed  <1(j\\  n,  or  put  down  by  umted  noises  more 
hideously  monotonous  than  his  own? 

Impatient  reader,  you  appear  by  this  inquiry  to  have  forgotten  that 
there  are  such  things  as peiik$  in  the  House,  —  men  who  have  par- 
tisan interests  to  care  for;  men  who  look  not  much  bevond  the 
House,  its  tricks,  stratagems,  and  pet^  warfare ;  men  who  wisely 
consider  thfit  the  best  representntivp  represents  himself;  men  witn 
whom  nuuiber  one  is  the  golden  number,  aiid  in  who&e  estimation  self 
is  not  only  i\\e  first,  but  the  only  law  of  nature. 

This  being  premised,  the  management  of  a  party  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  so-called  piiMfe  business;  and  one  part  of  that  management  ts 
always  to  hsTe  a  borey  or  successioo  of  bores,  to  talk  against  time 
during  that  tedious  interval  between  the  departure  and  return  of  the 

Members  from  dinner. 

And  tills  vital  daily  business  ot  dinner,  the  curious  stranger  will 
discover  to  possess  an  imporunt  influence  on  the  Hous^  as  upon 
all  other  houses. 
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The  House  begins  to  fill,  as  we  have  already  said,  about  half-past 
five ;  about  huif-past  six  it  begins  to  empty  ;  hardly  any  other  sound 
it  he^rd  than  that  of  senators  going  out  of  doors  in  quick  succe8sion ; 
in  vain  does  the  Speaker,  who  has  had  an  early  dmner,  that  he  raay 
be  enabled  to  attend  as  he  ought  to  his  business,  cry  "order  I  order  I" 
«  bar  I  bar  in  vain  do  honourable  Membeia,  who  have  just  returned 
from  their  chop  at  Bellamy's,  to  snooze  away  the  evening  in  the  body 
of  the  House,  cry  "  chair  I  chair  I"  everybody  rushes  out  of  doors, 
save  the  sixteen  on  the  one  side,  and  fourteen  on  the  other,  wlio  are 
House-keepers  for  the  time  being,  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
or  Board  of  Control,  who  in  his  own  person  represents  durmg  dinner* 
time  all  the  ministers. 

Even  the  Serjeant-at-arms  quits  his  easy  leathern  chair,  and  retires 
to  dinner,  his  deputy  taking  his  principal's  place.  Tlic  business  of 
the  Hou9e,  that  is  to  say,  the  talking,  is  now  done  by  deputy  ;  se- 
cond, third,  fourth,  and  fifth-rates;  the  parliamentary  sloops,  gun- 
bri^s,  are  put  in  the  van,  to  pour  in  their  liuie  butteries  of  speech, 
until  the  return  firom  dinner  of  their  betters. 

Now,  does  the  House  present  a  languid,  effei»  appearance,  which 
continues  till  about  half-past  ten^  when  the  diners-out  return,  and  the 
empty  benches  fill  agnln. 

Now,  a  most  amusliii;  scene  is  enacted  ;  one  of  those  dull  touches 
tiiat  enliven  the  duine^s  of  a  tedious  description  of  a  tedious  })iuce ; 
I  mean,  the  anxiety  of  the  Members  possessed  of  bottled  speeches  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  uncorking  them,  or,  in  parliamentary  laup 
guage,  of  **  catching  the  Spedcer's  eye." 

This  organ  must,  indeed,  have  a  preternatural  squint  to  include  all 
the  ri«ini»  orators,  who,  starting  simultaneou«j|y  from  their  seats,  where 
they  half  sit,  half  stand,  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips,  poke  forward 
their  several  heads  in  eager  rivalry.  I  have  counted  sometimes  no 
less  than  twenty  on  their  legs  at  once  ;  the  more  retiring,  and  those 
better  worth  listening  to,  gradually  sitting  down  again ;  one  more  ob* 
stinate  and  long-winded,  fixing  himself  steadily  on  his  pins,  papers 
and  speech  in  hand,  determined,  as  Dogberry  says,  "  to  bestow  all  his 
tediousncss  upon  their  honours."  At  length,  tlie  Speaker,  by  a  sig» 
nificant  wave  of  the  hand,  in  the  line  of  direrrion  (if  some  honour- 
able Member,  intimates  that  the  Member  indicattd  bliall  proceed;  the 
disappointed  uruiurs  sit  down  with  lack-a-daisiacal  visages,  and  the 
selected  Cicero  does  proceed,  with  a  vengeance. 

Here,  at  this  point  of  the  debate  we  may  take  occasion  to  digress 
a  little  Cowards  a  general  estimate  of  the  oratory  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  mean  as  to  its  quality ;  when  the  ocean  is  measured  m 
imperial  pints,  somebody  may  succeed  in  calculating  its  quantity,J)Ut 
not  till  then. 

Speeches  must  fuilovv  the  classification  of  speakers;  and  of  speakers 
there  are  in  the  House,  I  take  it,  the  following  leading,  or  predomi- 
nant daises : — 

I.  Statesmek. 

II.  AlEir  or  BusiiTBSS. 

III.  Orators. 

IV.  PKATEaS. 

TirAD]>i.eat. 

By  referring  to  Parliamentary  Uepoi  Ls,  and  carefully  reading  any 

V  9 


VI.  Bores. 

VII.  DoVKRIOBV  FOOIS* 

Vlll.  MKHRV-AyoREWS,  om 

BCFFOOKS. 
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given  debate)  the  curious  in  such  inquiries  may  tind  it  difficult  to  as- 
certain to  which  of  the  above  categories  any  particular  speech  is  re- 
ferable^ for  a  reaaon  to  be  immediately  stated. 

Nothingt  iodeedj  can  be  more  truly  and  esseotially  different  in  their 
nature  than  a  speech  as  it  is  spoken  in  the  Hoiise»  and  a  speech  as  it 
is  read  in  the  morning  or  eveninc:  paper.  A  newspaper  roport  con- 
veys about  the  same  idea  of  a  speech  as  it  is  spoken,  as  a  inap  of  a 
city  or  'country  does  of  the  country  or  city  itself.  Both  give  you 
gome  idea  of  length  and  breadth,  but  of  style,  manner,  peculiarities^ 
eccentrieiUea,  much,  if  not  all  which  the  hearer  can  appreciate,  is  to- 
tally  lost  to  the  reader^  who  beholda  merely  a  flat  superfices  of  so 
many  columns,  more  wless,  aa  the  case  may  be,  of  speech,  smoothed, 
rolled,  levelled,  compressed,  pacl^cd,  and  made  up  for  the  next  day 'a 
market  by  the  talent  and  d incrimination  of  the  reporter. 

Out  of  the  House,  too,  tlic  hy-play,  the  various  sigiiiticant  sounds 
with  which  that  illustrious  body  grtcu  the  praters,  twaddlers,  bores, 
fools,  and  merry-andrews,  is  altogether  lost  and  omitted.  In  the 
analysis  of  the  debate,  indeed,  one  reads  that  the  House  expressed 
impatience,  or  that  such  and  such  an  honoundde  member  addressed  at 
great  length  a  noisy  and  inattentive  House — no  wonder — yet  the  Am 
of  the  thing  is  non-apparent  in  the  newspaper,  and  tn  tliose  who  do 
not  study  the  speeches  of  the  preceding  evening  with  attention,  a 
speech  of  one  man,  thougii  a  little  longer,  ur  u  Uttle  shorter,  looks  as 
well  upon  paper  as  the  speech  of  another  man.  Much  and  deserved 
praise  has  been  accorded  to  the  reporters  for  the  fidelity  of  their  tran- 
scriptions of  Parliamentary  Debates  ;  yet  nobody  seems  to  acknow- 
ledge the  merit  they  possess  in  making  debates  readable ;  in  extract- 
ing order  out  of  chao.s,  and  connecting  rationally  a  jumble  of  incohe- 
rent sentences,  which,  if  reported  exactly,  and  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniments vvuuld  lead  one  tu  imagine  he  was  reading  the  newspaper 
turned  upside  down. 

One  honourable  Member,  as  the  opener  of  the  adjourned  debate  of 
thia  evening,  speaks  in  a  continuously  monotonous  drone,  varying 
from  its  key  note  not  a  semi-tone  during  the  entire  infliction;  another 
deals  out  an  infinite  deal  of  nothings  in  an  unvaried  sing-song  ;  a 
third  recites,  school-boy  fashion,  a  got-off-by-heart  speech,  the  words 
flowing  iaster  Llmii  his  breath ;  he  fears  he  shall  forget  what  is  to 
come  next,  and  pushes  sentence  after  sentence  heels-over-head,  till* 
order  and  regularity  being  forgotten,  words  are  a  mere  mob,  equally 
devoid  of  choice,  intelligence,  and  order. 

A  third  encores  the  concluding  word  or  two  of  each  period,  in  a 
sententious  alliteration,  enacting  at  once  the  part  of  speaker  and  his 
echo,  as  thus: — 

"  And  this,  sir,  is  a  Christian  country ;  this  is  a  country  that  cares 
for  the  poor— >ahem—Uiat  cares  for  the  poor.'*  (Hear.) 

**  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  people  are  treated-^ahem — are 
treated."  (Hear.) 

Sometimes  this  exquisite  figure  of  rhetoric  is  encored  two  or  three 
times  while  the  orator  is  endeavouring  to  recollect  the  next  sentence, 
and  thus  you  often  hear  the  last  word  or  two  of  the  preceding  trem- 
bling repeatedly  on  tlic  speaker's  tongue,  like  a  pea  in  a  tobacco-pipe. 

Some,  evidently  suspecting  that  their  recollection  of  what  they  are 
about  to  say  may  desert  them,  and  that  this  oration  may  resemble 
Hudibras' 
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'<  Admtm  of  tho  betr  and  iddlo, 
Bqsun^  but  loft  off  in  the  middle,*' 

rattle  along  an  endless  chain  of  words,  in  a  full,  flowing  vein,  hardly 
pauting  to  take  breath,  apprehensive,  like  Herrick's  nightingale,  that 
tbe  auditory  may  disappear 

(•  £re  half  his  tale  be  told/' 

which,  to  say  the  truth,  tb^  generally  do. 

livery  variety  of  voire,  from  the  deep  rumbling  ba^s  of  the  ho- 
nourable member  for  Bnminpham  to  the  shriek  of  Mr.  Shiel,  nnd  the 
intermediate  tones  through  ilie  full  compass  of  the  chromatic  bcale, 
you  have  an  op^rtunity  of  admiring  in  its  turn  ;  and,  varied  as  is  the 
voice,  more  various  is  the  action  of  the  House. 

The  leading  speakers  on  both  sides  usually  hold  forth  from  that 
part  of  the  Treasury  and  opposition  benches  opposite  the  table.  This 
position  has  many  advantages.  By  concealing  the  lower  half  of  the 
orator's  person,  he  can  kick  his  heels,  sloop  on  hi?  haunches,  rise  on 
tiptoe,  put  oite  loot  a'top  of  another,  in  the  manner  of  the  sailor's 
hornpipe,  and  perform  a  variety  of  other  intricate  evolutions,  which 
upon  the  open  floor  of  the  House,  or  even  Irom  the  back  benchesi 
would  he  inexcusable.  His  hands,  too^  find  ample  employment  in 
clenching  each  knock*dowQ  argument  with  a  Jmock-down  blow  on  the 
red  box,  which  resounds  under^  the  successive  verberatioos  of  the 
senatorial  shut  fist. 

The  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  a  red-box  oration  from  the  fol- 
lowing report,  in  which  we  have  carefully  supplied  the  omissions  of 
the  regular  parliamentary  reporters,  who  omitted  altogether  to  notice 
the  effect  of  the  several  thumps,  and  their  harmony  with  the  articu- 
late sounds  of  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Littlewit,  who  had  been  on  his  le?H  one  minute  and  twenty- 
five  seconds  before  the  preceding  speech  w^as  concluded,  having 
caught  the  Speaker's  eye,  vibrated  several  times  between  the  red 
box  on  the  table  and  the  front  opposition  bench ;  and,  having  given  a 
preliminary  cough,  hem,  and  slap  on  the  box,  to  awaken  the  slum- 
berbg  attention  of  the  House,  delivered  himself  with  tongue  and  fist 
as  follows : — 

"  Sir, — (slap  on  the  box)— I  thank  the  honourable  Member  who 
spoke — who  spoke  last  (thump)  for  his  speech —  his  speech,  (slap — 
slap)  which  tears  tlie  (thump)  the  veil  Irom  the  professing — the  pro- 
fessing friends  —  friends  of  the  landed  interest.  (Hear,  and  two 
thumps  on  the  box.)  Sir,  (slap)  the  honourable  (slapv  slap)  Member 
who  spoke  last,  the  Member  for  Guzzlebury  (thump]h— 

An  Hom.  MiMBxa. — **  Swigham. " 

Mr.  Littlewit.— I  mean  Swigham— Swig— (a  laugh)— Swigham, 
has  said— (slap) — has  said  that  nothing  —  (thump)  —  nothing  (two 
thumps)  is  to  be  done — is  to  be  done  to  (thump)  alleviate  the  distress 
— (slapj— the  distress  of  the  (thump,  thump)  agricultural  interest. 
(Two  daps,  and  Hear,  hear.)  Sir  (slap),  we  are  arrived— are  arrived 
(thump)  at  a  crisis, — (thump,  and  a  laugh,)— I  say,  sir,  a  (slap  on  the 
box)  crisis  has  arrived — (two  thumps,  and  Oh  I  oh  ! )  An  honourable 
Member  says  Oh  !  oh  !  (thump)  but  I  say  (slap;  Oh  !  yes.  (Laugh- 
ter, and  two  loud  knocks  with  tbe  knuckles  on  tlie  red  box.)    Sir,  we 
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are  in  great  distress— (here  the  honourable  Member,  whose  full-fed 
roseate  countenance  by  no  m^ns  confirms  his  assertion,  buries  nose 
and  mouth  in  tlu-  jnilp  of  an  orange) — in  the  deepest  distress. 

S Laughter,  and  an  ttupliatic  knock.)  The  right  honourable  Baronet 
slap)  has  deceived  his  supporters.  (A  vindictive  bang  on  the  box, 
and  Hear,  hear,  from  the  opposition.)  The  honourable  Member  Ibr 
Stvigham  (slap)  tells  us  that  we  are  to  expect  (thump)  what?— 

! thump) — nothmg  at  all — (slap) — I  say,  sir,  (slap)  nothing  at  all. 
Laughter,  two  knork«,  :\nd  Hear,  hear.)  Well,  sir,  what  then  ?  Will 
the  right  honourable  Baronet  take  measures — (slap) — will  the  right 
honourable  Baronet  tell  the  House  (Hear,  hear)  what  he  means  to — 
(bang) — to  do  ?  (Bang,  bang,  the  right  honourable  baronet  alluded 
to  smiling,  as  plain  as  smile  can  speal^  ''Don't  you  wish  you  may  get 
it.")  The  right  honourable  Baronet  (bang)  smiles, 

in  such  a  sort, 
As  if  he  moeked  hlmttlf  to  tidnk 
He  could  be  moved  to  smllt  «t  aajthhig;" 

(bang,  bang) — ^but  w91  he  come  to  the  (crack  on  the  box)— to  the 
point--(slap)— to  the— -(slap^  bang)— the  point.  (Hear,  hear,  hear, 
from  the  opposition.)  The  country — the  country  expects — (whang) 
—  England  expects  that  every  (bang)  this  day  will  (slap,  bang) 
do  his  duty-  (Whang,  bang,  and  a  laugh,  excited  by  the  novelty  of 
the  quotation.)  If,  sir,  this  great — (bang)  —  this  yreai  country  is  to 
be — (whack) — is  to  be  dependent  on  foreigners — (slap,  bang,  and  Oh  I 
oh  1  This  being  the  seventy-ninth  repetition  of  tne  words  **  depend* 
cnt  on  foreigners  "  in  the  course  of  the  session,  the  Oh  1  oh  I's  are 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  impatience  of  the  auditory) — I  say,  sir, 
(slap)  If  we  are  to  depend — (Oh  I  ohl  and  cries  of  *•  Question" — ^why, 
that  is  the  question  (hang,  slap.) 
An  Hon.  Member.— \Vhat? 

Mr.  LiTTLEwiT. — What? — thcU — (indicating  by  a  bang  on  the 
box  that  that  much  bufleted  receptacle  is  the  question,  whereat  is 

much  laughter) — I  say,  sir, — (bang,  and  scraping  of  foet,  coughing, 
and  the  other  sounds  by  which  the  exhausted  senate  expresses  its 

impatience) — I  suggest,  sir,  that  tlie  right  honourable  Baronet  (bang) 
should— (Question,  question.  Here  the  honourable  Member  becomes 
confused,  shuffles  to  and  fro,  performing  intricate  evolutioub  with  his 
feet  and  legs,  the  heels  betraying  the  obfuscation  of  the  head ;  em- 
bracing the  red  box  with  wandering  fingers,  at  length  he  ventures  to 
lift  the  lid,  and  seems  surprised  at  Bnding  it  empty.) 

A  focetious  Serjeattt»Bt-law  sitting  near  waggiaHMt  in  an  under  tone, 
"Try  your  head;"  an  nndible  titter  nin<?  over  the  part  of  the  House 
within  hearing  ;  the  dunib-foundered  orator,  looking  exactly  like  a 
schoolboy  on  a  speech-day,  who  finds  himself  the  victim  of  a  treach- 
erous memory,  remains  speechless,  until  reassured  by  a  few  hearty 
cheers,  and  a  cry  of  Go  on,"  from  both  sides  of  the  House^  enabling 
him  to  stammer  out  a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 

Yet  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  this  speech,  and  speeches  of  this,  the 
Twrifldle  category,  are  so  connected  in  phrase,  so  dove-tailed  in  «en- 
ttiice  by  the  skill  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  that,  when  i  have 
looked  in  the  ])apcr  next  day,  nothing  but  tlie  member'a  name  pre- 
fixed could  have  enabled  nie  to  be  satisfied  of  its  identity. 
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A  DBAMA,  IN  TITRBS  AOTl. 

PREFACE. 

The  follow-inpr  drama  is  founded  on  an  authentic  anecdot«  in  the  history  of  the 
Spazutb  Netherlands.  May  it  obtain  a  more  patient  reading  from  the  dramatic 
tthSmotthe  day,  than  the  Prise^ooMidy  obtaiacd  ft  liCHiiv  on  tk*  g^^^^ 

DRAMATIS  rmmouM, 

Charles  V.,  Kirn/  of  Spain,  a  minor, 
Duke  or  Arcos,  Grandee  qf  Spain. 
Alvarez,  a  Spanish  MertAant, 
CoDMT  DK  Chibvbb8>  MiMtter  f^Ckarkt  F. 

Ambhart,  hi^  Son. 

Chrbtts  Allynx,  a  Cobbler  in  BrusseU, 
Hans  HotrUhXVt  SeriomU  to  AnM/Ofi, 
A  Paoboon. 

Pages,  Ushen^  Guards,  Sailors,  Neigh  boxirs,  ServanU. 

Dona  >f  arouerite,  Sister-in-law  to  Almtw* 
Dona  Tkbkncia,  UaughUr  to  Alvarez. 
LoiNOiA  AiAsYKx,  DoMf^tUr  lo  CkinUi* 
Mabjory,  her  Mother. 

Neighboun?. 

Time,  1317. — Scene,  BrmseU. 

ACT  U 

QCBVB  I.— A  Oothic  hall  in  the  old  pel^tcp  r^t  Bm^i^eh     To  the  left  a  tktom.  la 
the  back  ground,  two  tentri*  s  oi  tlu-  Jiurgiier  Guard. 

Chievres  and  Ambuart  come  forward, 

Amb.  One  word,  my  lord  I—  ,  , 

Ch  I K .  Not  one !— I  '11  hear  ao  nors  oa't  I 

You  plead  unto  the  winds.    Submission,  mr. 
Is  the  sole  argument  Irum  son  to  sire. 
Yon  mml  to  Bruges ! 

Amb.  To  di$;mis8  me  tblU 

Crushes  the  very  eoul  of  iittal  duty. — 
I  do  but  crave  a  single  week,  my  lord ; 
One  poor  week's  re^He,  but  to  nerve  my  pttieiiM ; 
Then— send  mo  where  yon  list — I  shall  obey  you  ! 

Chik.  Thanks,  humble  thanks,  fair  sir,  for  the  eraceaiieii  1 
Not  as  your  father,— (that  poor  Mm  of  oiioe 
I  pass  as  strengthless,) — but  as  del^tO 
Of  the  King's  majesty,  ^v?io  (It  iirns  to  nameyoil 
His  envoy  to  the  Burgherhood  of  Bruges. 

Amb.  AIm  !  mj  lord,  mho  better  kaowf  than  I 
Th»t  Charles's  word  echoes  your  lordship's  will, 
Prompt  as  tbc  tbtmder  to  the  lightning's  flash. 
'Tis  you  alone  who  banish  me  from  Brussels ! 
Wbst  tfaeqgli  the  toyal  haad  may  sign  the  BMmdate 
Of  my  ooinnilBiinfi>— Hitill — 

Chie.  Suffice  it,  sir^ 

You  are  deputed  by  the  King, — approved 
In  eottodl  hy  the  Statee.— to  bear  hie  pleamra 
To  an  expectant  city.   The  delay 
Even  of  an  hoar  were  deep  offence. 

Amb.  My  lord  1 

The  man  who  beara  the  pleaanM  of  a  Ktaf 
Unto  his  li^gei,— ehoold  be  one  wheae  aapett 
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Abounds  in  joy  and  grace, — his  soul  uuchuri  d 
By  selfish  cares, — ^his  heart  a  fount  of  honour! 
How,  then,  shall  I,  a  poor  ilesponding- wrotch, 
A  truitur  to  the  sweetest,  purest  breast 
That  over  pled^  tto  virgin  faith  to  man,— 
How  shall  I  dare  usurp  n  potty  4on»n4>wg' 
Virtues  my  naturo  knows  not  ? — 

Chib.  Boeootootl 
Howe'or  nnfit  to  graoo  the  rml  emnd, 
¥bu  arc  the  man  !— Your  traia  waits  but  my  signal  f 
To-morrow,  sir,  at  dawn,  you  quit  the  city- 

Amb.  But  if  1  momr  to  you  that,  here  abiding, 
I  '11  seek  nor  speech  nor  meting  with  Teivneini 
No, — nor  e'en  look  upon  her  face  ! — Mflotd, 
But  yesterday  she  was  my  plighted  wife ; — 
Mine,  by  those  thousand  vows  which  youthful  love 
Sheds  on  each  passing  hoar,  as  spring  time>  blossoms* 
And  now,  to  hear  your  stern,  abrupt  decree. 
Bidding  us  part  at  once,  and  part  for  ever, — 
It  is  t90  much — too  much  ! — You  should  haye  spoken 
Your  pleasure  oarller,  or  might  speak  it  now 
Less  harshly. 

Cuis.     1  was  slow  to  treat  as  earnest 
A  passion  I  osteemM  mere  boyish  pastime. 
In  Dona  Marguerite*8  house  I  knew  you  toy'd 
Your  idle  hours  away —  What  then  ?-^Hcr  nieoe 
Is  fair,  they  say : — ^the  better  fortune  yours! 
Could  I  surmise  a  son  of  mine  so  abject 
As  wish  to  wed  the  minioa?--a;fd  A«r /— tou  ! 

Heir  to  the  richest  signiory  in  Flanders  !  

I'ou,  to  whose  choice  the  Barons  of  the  Empire, 
Nay,  reigning  princes,  bring  their  daughters'  hands, 
A  >  ]>c»dlars'  wares  !  — Ambhart!  I  pity  ye^ 
Kven  to  deem  my  sanction |i0Mi6/i9 
To  such  a  troth-pliglit ! — 

Am.  My  Terencia»  sir. 

Is  come  of  prntle  Mon(!.    Her  mother's  house 
Claims  kindred  with  our  own. 

Chie.  Ay,  and  her/alAcr'*/ 

Whence  is  her  father  sprung i»^ndrtd  with  whom? 
A  niprrhant — a  mere  merchant ! — Hear  me,  sir  J 
1  katke  these  Spaniards  I— From  tlie  proud'hidakoa 
Down  to  sudi  dregs  as  this  Alvarez,--Spain 
Presumes  to  scorn  and  vilify  your  father! 
Thwarted  in  her  desire  to  g^eet  t!ie  face 
Of  her  young  Kinf,  she  dares  revile  my  name 
In  all  her  jealous  £scontents,  as  cause 
That  Charles  the  Fifth  prefers  this  cordial  land. 
His  boyhood's  home,  to  the  cold,  stately  pompg 
Of  his  new  kingdom  I—Think,  then,  on  their  triumph. 
Could  they  but  nail  the  union  of  my  son.— 
My  heir,— my  all  on  earth,— frith  the  vUe  offspring 
Of  one  their  pride  rejects  as  seutcheoolsM  : 
A  trader— a  mere  merchant  t 

^ ,  ,  ^^'J  Wight,  then. 

My  youthful  hopeq,  my  knightly  honour,  but 
To  set  at  nought  the  haughty  sneers  of  Spain 
This  shall  not  be  I  -nr^  • 

Chie.  Shall  not  ?-*Fair  sir,  beseech  ye 

Look  in  my  face,  and  tell  me, — ^frankly,  ay. 
And  freely,  you 've  mv  warrant,— trAo  am  f  >— 
What  is  my  post  in  Flanders  ?— Nay,  I     spare  ye  • 
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For  'twas  but  now  you  echoed  vulgar  rumour. 

How  the  young  King,— my  waxd^^-my  popU« — fyodij 

Bends  to  my  will,  and  yiehk  to  my  exactions* 

And  think  ve  that  the  sovereign's  sovereign, 

The  man  whose  waad  of  power  outweighs  the  sceptre 

Will  be  outhraved  by  you  ?— Hear  ray  Int  words  :— 

This  i?;  tho  day  n]ipninted  hy  tlie  King 

For  audience  to  the  Spanish  deputation, 

(The  grey-hair'd  Uuke  of  Arcoe  and  his  oolleagues  ) 

At  their  departure,  on  your  bended  knees 

Tenrlrr  voiir  humble  thanks  fw  Um  pxefemneot 

The  King  vouchsafes  you. 

Amb.  Ob  my  bended  kneee 

To  one  so  long  my  f^ymafte, — brother, — friend  ?— 

CniE.  That  playmato  now  is  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Spain. 
The  lion's  fangs  have  grown  I— Beware  of  them  I 

[CkMnwiOoMi,  Trumpett, 
Bat  hwk^—tiie  King  !  [Ambhart /oofoy^oesiAewliitfMV- 

The  tramphng  multitudo 
Pefy  the  efforts  of  the  archer-guard» 
80  eagerly  they  crowd  around  the  steed. 
Curvetting  to  the  rein  of  their  young  prince. 

[JBnter  ffttard*  and  ushers,  who  line  the  hall.    C'hievrbs  re- 
ceivts  from  one  of  them  hut  wand  of  office.    Courtiert  fur- 

Enter  Chahles  hastily. 

Chak.  {entering.)  Thanks,  gentle  friends  I— 

{asidey  in  front^mnd  doable  thonki,  methlnkij 
Tn  the  f^ood  steed,  and  better  hor^oTrianship, 
Which  kept  me  in  my  saddle  firm  and  steady. 
Despite  their  clamour. 

{Sm  Chibvrxs.)   Ha !  my  Lord  ef  Chiinee  J 
Early  or  late,  Vlo^-ever  I  bestir  me, 
Beforehand  with  me  sUll !— Ambhart  I  God  speed  ye ! 

(Gieev  Ais  Aoiuf,  wMs*  Ambhabt  kltm.) 
Your  face  is  somewhat  of  the  lengthiest 
For  a  successful  suitor.    (Zb  Chibvkbs.)  Am  1  late 
For  these  ambassadors 

CaiB.  True  to  •  moment. 

Cbab.  Tie  well.  Let  fhem  be  aummon'd.  I  await  them. 

ySxU  Utker. 

Now  for  a  speech  swollen  with  tumid  words, 
80  big,  the  teenungr  seal  wherein  Hhty  etrnggle 

Labour^^  till  the  deliverance : — a  discoaiiO 

Purportinc'  htimbleness  and  loyalty. 

But  sour  wiih  exhortation.    'Shrew  my  soul  I 

Theee  Spaniards  think  to  chide  me  to  their  shore, 

A?  a  vex*d  beauty  scoM.v  hnrk  to  her  feet 

Him  whom  her  charms  have  lail'd  to  render  faithful  I — 

But  while  my  heart  beat*  winn  ee  now,  end  lonnd  me 

I  greet  the  honest  liMee  of  my  Flemings, 

Gay  and  heart-cbcerintr  as  their  quaint  old  chimes. 

Let  Spain  go  vaunt  elsewhere  her  jciys  of  empire  I — 

1  'm  for  free  thoughts,  free  hours,  free  sports,  free  eir  !— 

My  hawks,  my  hounds,  my  friends,  and  I  'ni  content. 

riiiE.  Content  vf'wh  the  reflecUoD^  sire,  of  happioem 
Which  you  confer  on  others. 

Usher,  Sire,  their  graces 

The  ambassadors  nf  Spaifi,  atteud  your  pleasure* 
Char.  ' T is  weJi.   Let  them  approacii. 


• 
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Enter  ik€  J}uk9  o/ Arcos  ami  twain.  A  Rcot  aSvanoat  to  the 
/hot  ^  the  thrmB,mdkn0ele, 

Arc.  Moft  grMiouft  luga— 

Char.  Arise,  my  lonL 

Arc.  Mf  Inm,  ore,  bcti  beeoniflt 

My  mk<ion  liere  ;— a  poor  potHioOOr 
Unto  your  grace's  feet. 

Guar.  Arise,  my  lord,— 

Agiin  wo  ooy,  oriio  l^Tbe  hnmbleet  mtHor 

In  a  great  kingdom's  name,  should  arrogate 

A  monarch'!^  level.    Face  to  fare,  and  heart 

To  heart,  must  stand  the  man  who  pleads  before  ua 

Tlio  CMifo  of  Spoin  I   (  A  rcoo  ritm  wUk  «  profound  oMmimo.) 

'Ti»  well  I— And  now,  your  mission  I 

Arc.  My  liege,  I  honr  to  yoiir  most  gradotui  pvoooMt 
The  murmurs  of  a  loyal,  loving  people. 
Frustrate  in  their  intoiioo  desire  of  holding 
The  offspT  in^  of  their  ancient  kings,  in  hostage 
For  the  realm's  ut  lfanv    Sire,  your  faithful  noblof 
Languish  for  tiie  great  juy  that  hlls  m  v  heart 
Now,  as  I  gaze  upon  your  fair  proportaoni^ 
And  on  }  OTir  brow,  as  one  should  read  iho  itwi. 
Trace  out  a  happy  lioroscopp  for  Ppam  I — 
That  my  old  eyes  are  raisty  for  the  task. 
Forgive  me ! — To  your  grandsire'B  time  bel<«gi 
The  history  of  my  service.    If  I  g-aze 
Upon  your  lineaments  till  tear?;  effrtre  them, 
(As  rising  dews  obscure  some  lan<iscape's  beauty^) 
'Tis  that  1  trace  there  the  commingled  feotoreo 
Of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  !   {Ciofipji  hit  hnnd.9  poMthnoiel^,}  8il0, 
Such  love  as  now  yearns  in  the  old  man's  heart 
Inflames  ten  thousand  loyal  breasit.  m  Spain  1 — 
M'ere  but  a  wrong  to  menace  Charles  the  Fifth, 
Legions  of  swords  wnuM  start  froBI  ioHh  thoil  lOiMwurdB 
To  make  his  cause  their  own  ! 

Chab.  We  thank  their  seal; 

We  thaak  your  Ian,  my  lord.   Tino  and  our  doodo 
Shall  frnme  a  Stronger  tie  to  bind  Of  tO  yo 
Than  mere  ancestrai  claims. 

Arc.  God  grant  it,  sire  I 

And  yet,  indulge  an  old  Castilian's  faith, 
That  surb  ancestral  claims  derive  their  force 
From  the  great  King  of  kingi ! — My  gracious  liege. 
Redeem  this  pledge  ! — deign,  deign  to  be  our  King. 
Spain  claims  you  for  her  oirn.   A  vacant  tliront^ 
An  i'llc  sceptre  lack  yonr  strengthening  presence. 
Abuses  spring  like  weeds  from  the  pitor  soil 
Whereon  no  royal  foot  imprints  its  trace. 
The  people  need  the  solace  of  your  emlleei 
Great  enterprizes  lark  yonr  fosterbnocl. 
Time  was,  whene'er  the  roving  mariner 

3>ied  o'er  the  ocean's  wastes  some  mighty  fleet, 
r  a  white  sail,  winging  ite  arduous  way 
In  search  of  worlds  to  conquer,— without  heed 
Of  flag  or  signal,  he  would  shout  at  once 
The  name  of  *'8pa.in  I"— adventurous  Spain  !— triumphant 
Spain .'   {Pauses.)  The  wide  seas  know  not  our  bannen  now  I 
Our  gallant  ships  lie  rottinL'  in  our  barboun; 
And  i'  th'  Atlantic  wilds  the  Indian  sleeps 
Sale  in  hie  hst^  Ibr  lo !  the  Spanish  sword 
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Is  rusted  to  its  scabbttrd  1— 
Cbib.  (Mide*)         Oat  on  Un  1 

This  g^ey-beard*s  yannts  stir  with  a  truin}H't*B  voice 
The  puisM  of  the  King  !    {Appealing  to  Ch  aklbb.) 

Msy  *t  please  your  grace. 
En  tbe  departm  of  Ike  Duke  of  Arooe, 
To  charge  oim  with  instructions  to  the  CortM 
Touching  this  bold  rerolt  in  Sara|jo«:sa. 

CuAR.  Revolt? — the  Cortes? — True ;  our  mem'ry  iaii  d  us. 
Scwin,  wldcfa  lo  lacks  tmploymoDt  for  her  leieinri. 
Might  find  apt  occupation  in  the  study 
Of  her  old  k  w?,  an4  her  young  sovereign's  edicts. 
When  next,  my  lord,  you  greet  the  Cardinal, « 
(From  whom,  as  we  eonedve,  derivee  your  mlHioD,) 
We  pray  ye  signify  our  urgent  pleasure 
That  these  in^^nr^ents  be  coerced  and  quell'4 
By  sternest  nieasurt^.   On  rebellion's  head 
Aa  on  the  serpent'e,  deal  a  tnukhtg  Uow 
Ere  it  find  strength  to  sting.    For  liis  desira 
To  welcome  us  to  Spain,  our  royal  tiumkal 
His  Eminence's  able  regency 
Relieree  our  Mml  from  all  eolicitnda; 
But,  when  the  year  wanes,  let  Astovia 
Look  for  our  galley  in  her  portal 

Arc.  Alaet 
A  looff  half-fiar'ii  anapenea  !^0h !  good,  my  liege. 
Recall  the  word^ 

Char.  Our  men  nf  war  till  then 

Will  nut  be  launch' d,  for  convoy,  on  the  Scheldt. 

Arc  What  need,  in  tiase  of  peaee,  ef  iloater  veaiela 
Than  the  good  merchantman  that  hrouglit  me  hither 
A  noble  ship,  mv  liejie.  nnd  nobly  frfitrhted 
With  the  ridi  dowry  of  Alvarez  s  daughter. 
The  plighted  hride  of  the  young  Lord  de  Chi^mo. 

Chie  {interrupting  him  furiously).  Now,  on  my  soul, — 

Char  ( putting  him  &adb.)  Your  pardon,  Duke  of  Arcoe, 
You  said  a  dowry  for— 

Can.  {MerrupimffA  Mae,  him,  ny  liege  I 
A  son  of  mine  wed         a  merchant's  daughtefw 
A  Spanish  merchant  a  f — 'Tis  a  b;ise  invention 
Of  these  Castiiian  lords,  to  flout  the  honour 
Of  Flanders  and  her  fieftS— This  giil  hath  haan 
His  toy, — his  light  of  love, — 

A  MB.  {indignant^  )         Father! — 

CHiLR.  Enough  I — 

Let  not  nneeemly  werda  mroka  eontantien 
Before  thie  grava  iie— ihlega  I  ( Descends  ftwm  ik$  Mnme.) 

Duke  of  Amos, 
You  have  our  answer.    Lose  no  time,  my  lord. 
In  hearing  it  to  thoea  who  eent  ye  hither  I 
The  tide  will  serve  to-morrow.    Fare  ye  well! 

Arc.  (  in  Hexpair.)  And  la  this  all? — 

UsUEK  {advancing.)  Your  audience,  sir,  is  ended. 

Arc.  {aside.)  Then  prosper,  God  of  Heaven,  my  purposes, 
For  I  muii  dera  the  wofit  1— (7b  tk$  ViAer,)   Lead  on  I 

\_E4fU  wiih  Utker. 

Char,  {to  Chirvees.)  My  lord  1 

We  pray  ye  see  that  due  respeet  attend 
Our  grandsirc's  faithful  servant. — Let  our  batteriet 
Salute  his  parting  sails  1 — Such  is  our  plenMire. 

{S^tis  to  aii  present  ia  withdraw.^. 
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We 'd  be  alone  ! —  thejf  are  departing  becktm  Aiibha«t.> 

Ambhart,  a  word  with  ye  1 

wummd  Chablxs  and  Awbuavt, 
Ca  AB.  Yoa  are  too  hot  of  mood diatemper*d  tints 
You  must  not  meet  your  Aithcr ! 

Amb.  Good,  my  liege  1 

Char.  Liege  me  no  lieges ! — With  yon  gorgeoui  ttaia 
The  King  departed :— hero  remain  behind 
Charles  and  hi»/riend.  ( Tn kf<>  A m hhart'9  hand.) 

Then  let  my  friena  resolve  me. 
What  means  this  sudden  exile?— > 

Amb.  Sire,  my  fatiier 

Makes  it  your  royal  aOt. 

Char.  (</«»///.)  About  as  much 

Ah  aught  beside  that  chanceth  here  in  Brussela. 
In  my  (^reat  roverenoo  for  his  statecraft,  bBndly 
I  ^ii  li       measures  on  my  kingly  shoulder*; 
And  in  return,  he  leaves  me  freedom, — freedom 
To  come,  to  go,  to  ride,  to  run! — What  else 
Attaches  me  to  this  cold  elime?— On  Spain 
Tho  sun  looks  with  more  ardent  eye  ;  its  maids 
Are  brighter-eyed,  its  fruits  of  richer  flavour. 
Its  palaces  of  marble,  and  its  fountains 
Throw  up  thmr  glitter  in  the  golden  sunshine 
As  all  wrre  ostentation  in  the  land  ! — 
Yet  better  far  1  love  this  homely  country. 
Where  first  I  saw  the  light.   In  Spain,  my  firtber 
Perish'd  of  weariness! — A  prince,  young,  handsome. 
And  die  of  woariness     Tlie  ]>ompoU8  dulness 
Of  their  formality  extiuguisii'd  him  I 
/  mean  to  Hve^ — a  life  w  liberty, 
A  life  of  joy  !— 

Amb.  God  grant  it,  sire ! 

CuAK.  Sir  Sluffgard^ 

We 'd  noble  sport  without  ye  yesterday. 
My  boar-hounds  :irc  the  staunchest  pack  In  Flanders. 

Amb.  (tmpa(iefi%.)  Sire ! 

Char.  Even  now,  my  falconers  wait  me  yonder  ! 

The  cast  of  hawks  my  Lord  de  Chiivree  proonr'd 
From  Norway,  proves  a  treasure  I 

Amb.  {meering.)  Sire,  my  father 

Is  a  most  thoughtful  chancellor. 

Chak.  Vet  to-day. 

The  keenness  of  my  sportsmanship  is  blunted. 

(LeauK  eonjidentiatfy  on  Ambkart*s  ^uUer,) 
Do  ye  remember,  Ambhart,  ere  ye  grew 
A  puling  lover,  how,  o*  summer  ni^ts 
'Twas  our  deli^riht  in  quaint  disguise  to  roam 
The  streets  of  Bnissels  ?— M^mtiv  a  merry  secret 
Scarce  to  my  burghers  known,  attaiu'd  me  thus. 
Do  ye  remember  r  « 

AlMB.  How  should  I  forget  ? 

'Twas  in  these  wild  e-^plnits  my  better  fortune 
Acquainted  me  with  her  whose  love  inspires 
A  taste  for  nobler  joys ! 

Char.  / 'm  humbler  minded  I— 

So  many  a  lesson,  man,  have  kings  to  Icarn, 
That  they  must  find  their  schooling  where  they  can. 
In  these  dl^Uttls,  oft  have  I  surprised 
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Acta  of  oppression, — oft  redreaa'd  a  wrong ; 
Oft  Esten'd,  lUMinpeetod  and  unknown, 
Ta  tbe  outpooiiDgB  of  my  people's  lovo  I— 
You  smile  ? 

AuB.       To  see  your  grace  thus  credulous  I 
Thobtttfher  guard,  instructed  by  my  father. 
Respects  your  strict  incog^nito,  on  hearing 
A  password  known  to  both — 

Chab,  To  lit  done! 

What  then?— 

Amb.         That  in  these  midnight  wanderings 
Never  yet  stray'd  your  royal  foot  so  far 
But  he  prepar  d  the  way! — 

Chab.  Go  to  I 

Amb.  My  liege! 

You  hear  the  words  he  wi/fo;— you  see  the  things 
It  suits  him  you  should  look  upon ! — ^Nay  more, — 
In  soeh  and  such  a  spot,  his  knaves  are  uoeted 
To  cry,    Long  Uw  our  graeious  King  T 

Char.  Away! 
Am  1  a  dolt  ?— If  my  good  Lord  do  Chifews 
Thus  practise  on  my  faith,  i'faith  he  meets 
As  shrewd  requital !— Why,  but  yesternight, 
Disguis'd  and  arm*d,  I  took  my  cautious  way 
Along  the  quays,  parleying,  at  intervals. 
With  the  strange  crews  of  foreign  merchantmen 
Crowding  our  port.    Were  they,  bethink  ye,  school'd 
To  play  their  parts?— Listen  — Quoth  one,  (a  Spaniard, 
Blunter  of  bearing  than  the  good  old  twaddler 
W  ho  lectar'd  me  anon,)  when  I  demanded 
The  nature  of  their  freight,—"  Gold,  friend  !  hard  ducats. 
To  gild  the  palmb  of  Flemish  couacillorsj 
Who  lead  by  his  long  nose  our  boyish  King !  — 

Chab.  Hear  on.    From  an  adjoining  vessel  (like 
Mvself.  disffuis'd)  issued  the  Duke  of  Arcos.         .  .  »^ 
wC  did  he  there  ?- Wherefore  di^gumd  ?-Good  Ambhart, 
riiis  very  night  I  '11  hunt  the  secret  out. 
Then,  what  a  triumph,  should  my  vigUanoo 
Detect  oonsnhrators  who  have  eluded 

YourfathwPaaeall—  .     i  i 

Amb.  Then  is  my  purpose  hopeless  1 

Char.  What  purpose  ?-Speak .  .  ^„ 
^^3^  I  was  about  to  pray 

Your  Gnoe's  aid. 

Char.  Whyheaitote? 
Amr  Alasl 
Chab.  How !  with  your  friend,  your  comrade,  scrupulous 

(i«twith,«r»itl  ^^^^^^^^ 

1  quit  this  spot  i    One  parting  hour  to-night. 
One  hour  with  *er— to  breathe  consoling  hopes 
Of  better  times  to  come^— would  mitigate 

ThtM)f\nus  of  exile—  ^   .    ,    ,  , 

Cuah  Gr,  in  simple  words, 

Yiitt  *d  have  mo  to  your  Spanish  fair  one  s  gate 
GWeye  teferndu't>   {Amb.  bows.)  And  whUe  you,  within, 
Enjoy  a  lover's  parting  privUege,  , 
/  may  go  whisUe  to  the  midnight  winds, 
lhave  notstfwigthtosayyenay.  (In  ttol 
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Yon  dure  your  father's  powV !)  By  evil  hap 

Our  purposes  to-ni^lit  are  opposite  1 

/'m  for  the  auays,  while  vom— UVU,  well !— Remember 

The  password  of  the  night  iii  "  iirabant Should 

Obstruction  ehsDoe,  here  is  my  signet  ring, 

To  bear  ye  harmleee.  (Givf^  the  ring.  Aiibhabt  kimt  kk  hand,) 

In  return  for  this. 
All  I  exact  is  patience  with  your  father. 
Bend  for  a  time  to  his  imperious  mood^ 
And,  in  the  end,  wo  'E  win  Ua  aanction  to 
This  marriage. 
Am B.  Oh  !  my  gracious  li^e  i 

Ar^'"r^*-i"'^*  T7^^  .  Ami  now, 
JVoi/'  for  the  hontU'd  hawks,— the  bounding  plain!  

To  hor»e»  to  horse  l—Nay,  you  must  share  mv  sport  I 

What  ho  f  within  !~my  prickers  there  I    iGuardt  apmar  in  thf 

background  )  To-m£ht  ^ 

"  Brabant!  '  and  luck  attend  ye  l-Now,  to  hoL.  lE^ni. 

SCEn  II.— A  Q>M>y  it«ll.  open  to  the  Rtreet ;  a  khort  staircase  up  to  the  Inner 
nKMD,  the  window  Of  which  overloeks  the  stall. 

Chrstts  dUcm'crcd  at  work.  Mitring, 
{Works.)  Tap— tap— tap— tap  f 

"  Merry,  merry  rang  the  ftMmfi 
Of  the  good  old  times  !'* 

(  Works  )  Tap— tap— tap— tap ! 

"  When  men  had  soles  for  mending, 
When  men  had  groatu  for  speadioff. 
And  roeny  rang  the  chimes 
Of  the  bravo^the  biave  old  tfanM 

dog,  of  the  M  canon's  clc^t^sek' ,«r'„nr"l"^.^th  r  '^Tv, 
oneoi  .^r,  1  There    a  balance  ,o  w"l:^'fh*^^^^^^ 

"  I^Ierry,  merry  rang  the  chimes 
In  the  good  old  times  !*' 

and  have  a  bit  o'  chat  with  ye.  father  ?—  ' 

u>hi/e  CiiRETTS  u^orks  and  ,ings,)^^^^  ' 
**  And  all  had  soles  for  raendinp-, 
And  all  had  groats  for  spending,'* 
LoiNCiA  (comer  Mind  him,  and  adds,) 

<•  And  merry  rang  the  chimes 
Uf  the  braTo-.die  brave  old  times !" 

Hal  hal  hal  hal  hal 
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Chr.  {looking  up  from  hit  %oork.)  Chat  with  me,  quotba  ? — Show  me  your 
bran-new  holiday  ^ear,  you  mean,  popinjay ! — Bubs  me,  girl, — buss  me  I 
(Sheki^  kig  Jbrekead,)  You  We  not  forgot,  I  Me,  Uuit  ^tia  Bt.  Crispin's 

Eve ! 

LoiNCiA.  I  Ve  not  forgot  that  you  invited  Hans  Hoffmann  to  sup  with 
OS  to»iiiglit,  poor  fellow.  (Sighs.) 
Cur.  P'.or/tUowf  What  J  beetiiM  Iw's  biddm  to  the  fMilof  tbttKiiif 

of  the  CobbJeni? 

Loin.  Because  at  daybreak  (t^ht)  he  must  escort  to  Bruges  his  master, 
the  foooji  Lord  do  Chievres. 

CiiR.  Sf'rve  him  right  I — An  the  f«^llow  had  the  spirit  of  a  beetle,  instead 
of  remaining  serving- man  to  e'er  h  lurd  in  the  land,  he 'd  set  up  a  stall  of 
his  own,  and  become  a  free  and  independent  cobbler  {toM). 

Loin-  A  cobbler?— Hiflfiitber would diaown  bimt  Maotor  Hoflbuum  b  a 
bargher  of  Brussels ! 

Chr.  Av  ]  and  fancies  lumseli  an  emperor,  'cause  he  happens  to  be  shoe- 
maker  to  tne  King's  Maj^y ! — Why,  I 'm  greater  than  he  ! — An  the  shoe- 
makers knew  their  trade  there  *d  be  ne'er  a  cobbler  in  the  world.— ITe'ro 
their  betters,  ^irl  —  clearly  thttr  botton  ;  for  what  they  live  by  makiDg^  «m 
live  by  mending  I  {Sings.) 

They  give  us  soles  for  mending, 
They  give  us  groats  for  spending ; 
liOnr.  80  merry  ring  the  chiinai 

Of  the  biimra  the  brave  new  timM  1 

{While  she  is  singing,  draws  a  itool  near  her  /at her* s,  and  examinet 
fi  hfixket  of  hoots  and  shoes    Chretts  continues  to  work.) 

I«Ollf .  There  seems  no  lack  of  bad  shoemakers  afoot,  father  ;  for  you 've 
•  week's  work  on  hand.  {Taknshott  from  Dto  tetftel.)  First,  here's  a 
fviar'e  sandal— wanting  a  latchet ! 

Chr.  Ay  !  Brother  Joseph's,  tl»e  begginj?  Frnnoisran.  I 'm  to  botch  him 
Ipratis^  by  way  of  aims.  Mother  Church  is  like  the  grave^  swaUuws  all^  and 
giTSs  back  nothmg  S~-Pnt  the  ftiar^s  sandal  at  the  bottom  o*  the  basket. 

Loin,  (showing  sAmo.)  Next»  here 's  a  pair  o'  quilted  satin  sUppers»  lack* 
inpr  a  heel-y»iere ' 

Chb.  The  slippers  of  the  fketQegouvemante  of  a  justice  uf  the  peace,  worn 
out  bj  ttamping  her  fellow-eervants  into  submisgion !  Other  primo^miiiisters 
besides  Madam  Bridget  have  got  chaoge  out  of  a  ducat  by  thai  line  of  policy, 

—Lay  aside  the  sHpperg. 

Loin.  As  1  iive^  a  pair  o'  boots  o'  i:>punish  Cordovan,  peaked  as  a  heron's 
bill  I 

Chk.  And  no  more  sole  to  'em  than  to  the  gimcraidc  captain  thev  belong 
to ;  whose  irold  consists  in  his  laced  jacket,  and  whose  valour  in  nis  irArV 
ker*.  But  he '11  do ! — he  '11  rise !  —  he'U  come  to  knightly  spun !  Instead 
of  heading  his  company  yonder  in  Friesland,  he  cain|iainis  it  by  deploying 
the  fan  of  the  general's  lady,  and  manoNivrins  her  briffMO  of  lap-dogs, — a 
dragoon  in  pettiooats,  with  moustacbioo  an  eUloBger  then  hie  own  1 — ^l>raw 
off  the  boots ! 

Loin.  And  what  fhall  1  do  with  these  broidered  pantoffles,  that  have  seen 
better  davs  ? 

Chr.  Fling  'em  where  you  will !  Thoy  beloner  to  the  gadding  waiting- 
woman  of  I>ona  Zidora,  the  prude,  who  swears  she  wore  'em  out  carrying 
her  lady's  hSkt-demet  and  Mu  ne  slip  the  job  into  her  bill.~finbe8slenient, 
c^ild,— embezzlement ! — /'m  not  a  government  oootractor,  to  make  three 
sides  to  H  bargain.— The  only  dirty  thing  that  ever  sticks  to  my  fingers  is 
my  own  waxl — 

I^oiw.  Thete  should  be  the  slippers  of  Madam  Msignerit^  the  good  lady 
who  bides  by  the  cathedral? 

Chr.  And  has  duc:it«  enow  in  her  pnnse  to  flop  a  new  ]»air  of  shoes  for 
every  saint  in  the  calendar ;  but  that  she  bestows  more  alms  upon  the  poor 
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than  e*er  a  ttito-ooiiiieilkir  in  BniMdi^Put  thtttn  t^-Unp,  lidmia,— imt 
*-top  I 

Loin.  And  blessings  on  the  little  iuot  that  wears  them^  and  neTer  itln 
but  iot  some  good  action  1— Her  ladyship's  niooe.  Dona  Terenciay  is  to  manrf 
Hans  HoAna&n'a  noblo  master ;  ami  {nngg) 

«  Tilers 'U  be  stirring  tisMS 
For  the  maTj,  merry  chimes  I** 

Chb.  Like  annt,  Ulce  nieoe !   By  the  bibs  and  tuckers  of  St.  Ureula'a 

eleven  thousand  viigios^— 'ti^i  a  pleasure  to  stitch  for  'em  !  S«>oner  have 
tlipir  leathers  under  my  strap  than  those  of  the  £nipremJ  —  But  where 'a 
yuur  mother  ? 

Loin.  Betting  fortli  tlio  supper  within.  There  'e  a  disb  of  baibecoed 

fowls  might  fen^^t  all  the  Cobblers  In  Christendom !   {Put9  atide  the  frosfeel.) 

Chr.  And  all  the  serving'  men  \<,  ho  come  a-courting  their  pretty  daugh- 
ters, eh  !  my  chuck  f  —  {CurUion  oj  chimes  without.)  But,  hark  !  sunset  I 
Not  another  stitch  to-night,  wer*t  tat  the  King  in  perami.  {PuU  vp  work,) 
St.  Crispin's  e?e  1— God  bless  St.  Crispin  !— 

{Chimes  again.    Neighbours  look  in  at  the  window.) 

Nkigh.  Long  live  St.  Crispin ! — Long  live  Chretts  Allynx,  the  merry 
cobbler  of  Bmssds ! — 

Loin.  Here  are  our  guests ;  and  your  beard  of  a  week's  growth  I 

Cur.  No  matter! — A  hearty  welcome;  a  hearty  supper,  a  good  spiced 
cup  or  two — to  aid  digestion,  and  a  tig  for  my  beard ! — Wer't  longer  than 
the  tail  o*  the  King's  charger,  they 'd  find  a  grace  in't.  Ho !  Marjory,  I 
say ! 

Mar.  (appearing  at  the  upper  trindow.)  Here! 
Cub.  Our  guests  err  out  for  trenchers  I 
Mae*  Supper  *b  ready ! 

Enter,  a  dozen  neighbours. 

Chb.  VVelcoroe,  welcome !— a  cheer  for  St.  Crispin ! 

NsioH.  A  cheer  for  the  King  o'  the  Cobblers  !^  (Chimet,  and  a  cftser.) 

Cbe.  («tf^.) 

Merry,  merry  rins^  the  chimes 
Of  these  jolly  guoil  times!" 

To  supper  ! 
All.  To  supper ! 

Mab.  (fit  wiadow  )  To  supper !   {A  group,) 


ACT  II. 

SciirS  I. — Chamber  at  a  hostel,    riiests,  bales,  and  begs  of  specie  piled  in  a  cocw 
ner.   Alvarfz  discovered  seated  beside  a  table,  on  whic^  stands  a  casket ; 

iu  liis  Iiuud  a  string  of  pearls. 

Alv.  Each  pearl  worth  twetity  ducats! — Would  it  were 
Twenty  times  twenty, — even  then  \em  costly 
Than  she  hath  claim  for.   My  fair  girl  must  brave  it 
Among  the  best.    No  high-born  dame  of  Flanders 
Shall  in  her  rich  attires  outshine  my  fhiiH  ;  - 
That,  when  the  passers  by  cry,  ^'  Look  on  her, 
Tis  the  fi^r  bride  of  the  young  Lord  do  Chi^vres," 
None  may  be  moved  to  add,  "  of  homely  seemlog. 
As  fits  the  fasrcAonl's  daughter." 

Enter  a  tervam. 

Well— your  errand  ?— 
Sbb.  Senor,  a  stranger  craves  admittance. 
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JSfUer  Arcos,  ditguM, 


Ilal 


A  guest  of  no  ^ood  promise,  with  these  treasures 
So  ilighUy  guarded.  {Puti*  up  th*' ji-iri'U.  A ncos  discovert  himt^*") 

How  *  the  l>uke  uf  Arcos  1 
AwcUuide)  Hoahl  not »  word !— I  would  be  prtf>ale. 


Arc   Alvarez,  I  have  need  of  ye.    I  wait  not 
Assurance  of  your  will  to  serve  your  friend. 
Give  me  yonr  hand  I— We 've  broken  bread  togefher 
By  land  and  lea :  and,  whether  in  my  palace 
Beside  the  <juiet  Ebro,  or  of  late, 
When  raging  storms  Hhatter'd  yuur  failing  masts, 
I  knom  yonr  eleedfaetnesi  of  heart  and  mind. 

Alv.  My  lord! — 

Arc.  To  hear  me  to  these  Flemieh  tbOTM 

A  royal  arm<ament  was  mann'd.   I  chose 
Rather  to  iail*»your  f/tte«t, 

A  LV.  A  proof  of  Mendthip 

Felt  in  my  heart  of  hearts ! 

Arc.  Fivve  that  you  prize  it. 

By  aettiiur  sail  with  me  anew  to>morrow. 

Af*Y.  For  Spain  ^-—ta^morrotp  ? — 'Twaa  bat  yeitetday 
I  moored  my  gallant  barqtte  in  the  canal. 
Where  she  rides  listless  yonder,  as  though  scorning 
Ita  eluggidi  waten  I 

Aftc.  ITet  to-morrow,  mark  me, 

If  you  would  serve  your  country  and  your  friend^ 
Back  to  Asturia  i — 

Alv.  My  Padrooii  i;^  able. 

My  seamen  active,  mv  own  heart  as  prompt 
To  answer  the  appeal  of  friend  or  country; 
But  there '«  a  tie,  my  lord,  tugs  at  my  heart 
With  four-ioid  strei^h.    I  am  a  father,  sir. — 
I  came  to  Flanders  to  embrace  my  danghter,— 
My  ehild, — my  only  child !— She  knows  not  yet 


She  was  no  higher  than  my  knee ;  and  now 

She  11  throw  her  anna  around  her  father's  neck-^ 

A  woman  ! — Would'yon  have  me  sail  to-morrow  ? 

Art    I  ask  a  sacrifice.   Did yoa  conceiTO 
Its  moment  unto  Spain — 

Alv.  Have  you  a  daughter?— 

No!— I  remt'tnber — sons.    A  son,  my  lord, 
Joys  our  vaiii-^'lorious  pride;  a  daughter  wakcoa 
Such  superhuman  tenderness,  as  seems 
Almost  too  holy  for  man's  nueged  nature. 
Mine  hath  a  double  claim— she 's  motherless  1^ 
I  wedded  with  a  Fleming, —  (when  their  j  rinre 
Estuoused  our  Spanish  prince,  crowding  lleets 
Or  vent'rous  merchants  anchored  in  the  Scheldt, 
And  I  among  them ;) — but  inv  young-  wife's  kindred 
Frevail'd  on  me  to  leave  her  ficre  in  linissels, 
Till  she  bccjune  a  mother.    Never  scem'd 
Voyage  so  slow  m  that  which  brought  me  back 
To  claim  my  wife  and  child.— Sir,  I  landed,— 
I  hurried  to  tfir  hou<:e,— I  sought  my  wife,— • 
I  call'd  upon  her  name  with  joyous  clamour. 
Till  huslung  voices  chided  me. — And  when 
I  swore  impatioutly  she  was  too  cold 
In  wekcming  her  eag^r,  doating  husband, 
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They  ]>1fico(l  a  helpless  Infant  in  my  arms. 

And  told  me  it  was  all  I  had  to  live  for  ! — 

The  motb«r  wu  with  Ooi>  i— That  child,  tny  lord, 

After  long  year*  of  nb^oiice,  hastens  now 

To  greet  nuv  -Ydu'd  not  have  me  sail  to-morrow¥ 

Arc.  Might  she  not  share  our  voyage? 

Alt.  You  forfet  I-^ 

Mjr  daughter,  nitrtored  by  her  mother's  kindred, 
Ih  on  the  eve  of  marriacre.    In  my  joy 
To  have  her  nobly  wed,  1  've  brought  from  Spain 
A  dowry  might  lui?«  mtteh'd  h«r  with  a  prinee. 
Her  fatlicr'g  yoioe  must  soothe  her  at  the  altar,— 
iler  father's  hand  bestow  her  on  her  lord, — 

Abc.  Iler  i»rd?— the  altar  ?— Have  you  yet  to  learn 
That,  with  the  utmost  bitteroosa  of  scorn. 
The  Count  de  Chl&mi  forbids  this  match 

Alv.  ForAW*  it?— 

Arc.  With  contumelious  insolence  I  heard  him. 
In  presence  of  the  King  and  the  whole  court. 
Revile,  in  terms  would  shame  me  to  repeat  them. 
Your  gentle  child. 

Alv.  Reviled  her  ? — ray  Terencia  ? — 

In  presenoe  of  the  court  ?— O  for  a  word 
'J'o  smite  the  coward  Into  dust !    My  lord. 
Your  pardon — one  word  more  1— You  're  sufif  yott  heard  him 
Deal  lightly  with  my  girl  ? — 

Aac.  As  the  Almightv 

Hears  nu%  I  hetird  him  I — Nay,  be  calm,  Alvarez. 

Alv.  {idtdhj.)  It  seems  but  yc>ter(l;iy  lier  little  handa 
At  parting  clung  to  me,-— her  sili<;en  curia 
Came  'twixt  our  fareweU  Icigses ! — Motherless 
Iler  father  al>8ent, — and  this  man, — this  ruHlan, 
Defile  her  innocent  n  tirie  ?  —  Is'  there  not  pardon 
In  heaven  fyr  any  deed  of  viulencc 
A  father  outraged  l&its  may  perpetrate  ?~ 
(Abcob  Uadthim  to  a  seat.) 

Anc.  CompoHt'  yonr^rlf.    Hear  me  t'-»The  man  who  wrought 
This  evil,  is  the  mightiest  in  the  land. 
Despot  of  Flanders,  by  his  withering  influence 
Our  youthful  King,  an  alien  from  his  realm. 
Is  prisoiiM  heie  in  Iiru.--ols, — squandering 
His  enci'^ies  in  idle  sports  and  paatimes. 

Alv.  (not  heeding  him.)  Methought  the  tcnour  of  my  sister's 
letter 

Spoke  of  his  father's  ianiUwi 

Arc.  To  redeem  him 

From  the  fell  grasp  of  this  same  crafty  guardian,— 
This  Flemish  Count,— this  Lord  de  Chievre^,— 

(Alvarez  becomc':<  fiftenfirr,  and  rUes^)  1  *re  nwontf 
To  rescue  him  by  stratagem.    The  King 
(Prompted  by  his  wild  Snoniiih  blood)  is  apt 
To  stroll  by  night,  ns  gallants  list.  'Twere  easy, 
When  tlm-  i;';;.'-iinrdcfl,  to  secure  his  person, 
Bear  him  unto  your  bliip  ;  and  when  these  ionls 
Awake  and  miss  their  charge,  the  noble  vessel 
That  wafts  him  to  his  kingdom  will  have  grown 
A  speck  in  the  horiion. 

Alv.  For  this  plot 

Our  head^  must  answer. — To  abduct  a  King 
^\  ere  treason  of  the  darkest  dye. 
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He  who  would  lenre  Ue  eouiitry  la  ndi  itrtita 

As  render  service  virtue,  must  not  pauge 
Before  the  terrors  of  a  n&me^H^ ho  talks 
Of  treason  Vainst  a  minister  ?    To  Charles, 
The  act  would  yield  enfttiidtiement,  for  which 
He  11  thank  us,  when  in  hie  own  proud  Egcuriel 
Throned,  as  hecomes  the  sovereign  lord  of  Spain. 

Alv.  'Twere  much  to  thwart  this  cttoniiur  couodiion^ 
Thii  venal  Flemkur — 

Arc.  Glorious  retribution 

For  his  offsnoe  to  your  fair  daughter 

Alv.  No  ! 

7*^01  he  must  answer  to  her  father's  sword  l-^ 
Are  ye  prepared,  my  lord,  uith  heart  and  hand 
To  head  the  entcrnri?;^^  — For  mr,  my  duty 
Binds  me  to  Brussels,  liii  1  hhall  avenge 
A  wrong  which,  lilce  a  burning  brand,  huth  eaten 
Into  my  deeh !— .1'  the  intennal,  my  ahipo^ 
My  crews — are  nt  >'our  orders.^  - 

Arc.  {seiadntj  hut  itand.)    Nobler  servirt? 
Ne'er  yet  was  render'd  by  a  faithful  friend  ! 
llienksy  thanks ! — And  now,  no  moment  must  be  loft. 
Such  preparation  as  the  time  allowa 
Must  be  achieved  in  haste. 
Alv.  QaHking  the  table.)  Wh.4t  ho  ! 

Enter  •  ssnwnl.  I  pry  thee. 
The  men  who  brought  yon  ebeita«  caroaie  they  ttiU 
Below? — 

Skr.  Kiglit  joyouily. 

Alv.  Summon  them  hither^       [EsU  urvmL 

Yol'r  ]orr^-;hip's  bounties  h«?e  endeared  yon  to  them : 
They  'ii  serve  ye  well. 

{Re-cnler  servant,  ehowittg  ia  the  Padrovu  and  Saiiors.) 

My  honest  friends,  draw  near. 
It  grieves  me  to  disturb  your  landward  apoita; 
But  'tis  imperative  we  sail  to-raonow 
Upon  our  homeward  voyage. 

Pad.  Sail  t/o^omm  f— 

Our  zeal,  sir,  is  well  known ;  but,  by  91.  Francis^ 
Thit  is  impouibie  /— 

Alv.  au  b  possible 

Where  the  wUI 's  good^ 

To  make  which  lesson  oogent, 

llwrc  are  four  tlURisand  dnrntg  for  division 
Among  the  crew,  if  they  conform  to  duty. 

Sailobs.  Hnnah!— 

Pad.  Your  ezoeUeneyy  then— 

Heneeforward 

i  be  Duke  of  Arcos  will  astiume  niy  place 
Of  chief  ooann«nd.^Be  diligent  to  serve  him 
Ae  ye  woold  eerre  myself.  The  man  I  find, 

(Akcos  ta!h.^  apart  toUh  the  Fodroon,) 
On  my  return  to  Spain,  most  honour'd  by 
Wm  Jnvour,  wins  cmnmand  of  my  galleon 
Freighting  for  Cape  do  Verd. 

Sa  I LORS.  AVe  '11  do  our  best ! 

Aitc.  {to  the  Padroon.)  lu'm  80.  You  '11  station  them  in  the  lone 
street 

Tiattking  the  palace  — From  the  western.  {Mirtera 

A  vfHith  \vi!l  !"ti(>. — W]»eresoe*er  he  ttun^ 

Follow,  till  he  attain  some  quiet  spot* 

e  S 
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Seam  ffmn  Interruption  of  the  watch  : — 
Theo,  seize  him, — with  respect,— humhJeH  reqpect. 
But  firTnlv',~nnf!  escort  him  to  the  vessel. 
Where  1  shall  wait  ye. 

Pad.  Sevmt  to  ttptara  cm 

Small  odds  but  we  aaeceed ! 

Alv.  W  hatc'er  he  argue, 

Whate'er  authority  assume, —rt/nemfcer/  — 
Stand  to  your  duty. — 

Pad.  Sir,  I  warrant  voii. 

Arc.  Amiy,  then,  to  your  po  t.    [Exeunt  Padroon  and  Saiim* 

1  '11  straight  to  mine. 
Alvarei.  on  the  iflsoe  of  ibis  nUrht 
Hans'  all  the  fbture  destinies  of  Spain ! — 
Sbade*^  of  our  ancient  kiiigs,~haliow  the  cause. 
And  bless  our  zeal ! — 

Alv.  Amen  I 

Abc.  And  now,  farewell ! 

Support  me  with  Tear  prayers,  as  I  with  mine 
You  and  your  chud.  (They  embrace.) 

Alv.  TOl  better  tinier,  farewell.  [JEfvaml. 


gfjIlfK  II.— A  chamber  in  the  house  of  Madame  Marguerite.  Terencia  di 
watching  at  a  window.  Marguerite  attempts  to  lead  her  away. 

Mab.  He'U  eome  anon,  impatient  girl! 

Tbr.  ^^^^  atint, 

I  do  hut  watch  the  glancing  moonlight  yonder 
Glimmer  on  the  camU,  sporting  iu  snatches 
'Mid  the  reflectlone  of  t&e  duetering  maete. 
To-morrow  my  dear  fathec'a  barque  may  lio 
At  anchor  there. 

Mar.         Fie,  fie  !— you  do  but  watch 
For  Ambbart's  coming.   Wherefore  urge  me  back 
From  my  calm,  quiet  grange  to  the  loud  dty. 
But  in  Uie  hope  of  aeeing  him  ? — 

Teb.  The  hope 

My  father  may  arrive. 

Mar.        '  I  say  a^ain, 

or  greeting  him  you  hn  p  ! — Well,  well — content  ye* 
H  is  message  bade  us  louk  for  him  to-night. 
Yet  ■eem'S  there  not,  my  diild,  (it  might  be  fancy,) 
A  aadnem  in  Ida  letter  }— 

Ter.  Out  on  thee, 

For  evil  presage  in  an  hour  like  this ! 
No  matter  l—my  whole  heart  'e  so  bright  with  joy, 
There  *8  not  a  nook  left  dark  enoufrh  to  lodge 
One  gloomy  thought  1  {Starts,}  He  oomee  1— Oh  !  wherefore 
comes  he 

At  nightfall,  and  dteguised  ?  Were  1  a  man. 

And  Ae  Terencia,  there 's  no  face  of  day 
So  open,  but  I  M  hasten  through  tt«  light 
To  throw  me  at  his  feet. 

JSnUr  Ambhart. 

AMn.  My  own  helovod  ?  {TheymAmce.} 

Mak.  She  had  begun  to  chafe  at  your  delay. 

Amb.  Ob  I  did  ebe  know  how  hard  the  task  hath  been 
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To  reach  her  presence !  Yet  e*en  now  1  *d  fain 
The  nieeting  were  «£ur ;  for  H  precuneth 
A  parting. 
Both.  How?-— 

Amb.        a  portiniTf  liftrd  to  beir 

For  her, — for  witf,  miniorK  of  times  w  re  Mtlcr  I 

Tercncia  i  J 've  been  schooling  my  uoor  heart 

With  words  to  eofton  the  most  cruel  blow 

Ever  yet  fell  on  two  who  loved  like  u«  ! 

Vain  hope  I — vain  care  I    The  worst  must  still  he  utter'dj 

llowe'er  we  dally  with 't.   Dearest,  our  marriage 

Thwarts  the  mibltlDQ  of  the  proudest  man 

In  Flanders.    Bf  my  fildier's  tyranny 

I 'm  exiled  henee— our  union  is  forbidden  I 

Uvea  not  the  priest  so  bold  as  solemuixe 

A  rite  which  m  opposes. 

(TiSBMCiA  *ink9  intQ  a  cAaIr  >*  ile  Aen^  wer  her.) 
A  R .  ilnve  ye  courage 

To  utter  this  to  her  ? — 

Amb.  Aln8  !  bhe  is 

Xly  better  part  of  life.   All,  all  I  know. 
Or  think,  or  feel,  is  sharpf!  with  my  Tereocie; 
And  every  evil  fortune  that  Ik  f'lls  me 
Mu&t  reach  her  gentle  heiirl  I    (J-'ulis  at  her  feel.) 

Oh!  blessed  one! 
How  shall  we  hear  tlils  f^ontencc? — how,  Terendet 
Endure  to  live  apart  ?  —  \\\  sorrow  yon. 
And  1  in  banishment  I — Oh  !  answer  me,— 
How  sliell  we  bear  it? 

Mar.  Now,  the  saints  be  thank'd. 

Her  father  i^  at  hnnd  !— To  iack  protection 
'Gainst  roj/ai  far  mi  rues'— 

Amb.  (Hariiuy  up.)  Dare  not  so  to  name  me. 
In  thia  I  *m  twice  a  victim.   On  my  father 
Exhaust  your  anp^er  ;  but,  in  pity,  class  not 
Our  names  or  deeds  together.    6peak,  Terencia  ! 
It  is  net  you  who  think  to  need  protection 
Against  a  man  who  loves  you  as  his  life  ? 

Teb.  I  nee4  it  'gainst  7><//.?c(^.'— (rises)— against  a  heart 
Idolatrous  of  one  o,*  high  above  me 
As  heaven  from  earth.   My  dream  is  over  now. 
'Twas bright— how  passing  bright!  and  vanishes 
Like  other  gleams  the  setting  sun  throws  out, 
Ere  it  decline  to  darkness ! 

Amb.  Dear  Terendsi, 

Despond  not  thus.  Hope  on— hope  erer!— LovB 
Needs  not  a  stronger  clement  of  life.— 
If  I  submit  me  to  my  father's  mandate^ 
Ha  In  the  anrety  thiat  the  King  s  penoaslona 
Will  win  him  to  consent , 

Mar.  Wiihhmi} 

Amb.  Ay,  win  him  ! — 

Mab.  ifuiimu.')  Holy  St.Gudula !  were  I  a  man^ 
Twould  be  short  argument  I    Refuse  his  sanction  ? 
Deny  his  kindred  ? — Had  my  sister,  pray, 
The  less  his  bluod  warm  in  her  veins,  because 
She  wed  a  merchant } — Let  this  haughty  lord 
Go  sale  upon  our  quays  of  Don  Alvarez, — 
Visit  our  ports, — or  on  the  Spanish  main 
Hail  the  first  ship  bearing  its  merchandise 
To  either  India ;  and  he  11  find  that  name 
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More  widely  bruitefl,  and  more  potent  far 
Than  those  of  mere  great  va:»i^  of  the  eu)))irel 

Tbr.  Dear  avnt,  be  patient. 

Mar.  If  his  ancestort 

Fought  not  for  knightly  sji'u  ^'  at  Ascalon, 
Muy  heaven  have  pity  ou  ihai  kinKdom't^  Hcilure, 
Where  thriftlen  barons  and  ignoble  oourtiers 
Hold  higher  influence  than  a  man  of  merit. 
Who  venti)r<«s  fortune,  time,  thought^  energy^ 
To  atreogthca  iU  condition. 

£nUr  Hansj  alarmed. 

Hans.  Mercy!  mercy! 

Amb.  Did  i  not  bid  thee  watch  beside  the  porch? 
Away  I 

Hans,  (trembling*)  My  lord  !— 

Amb.  Back  to  thy  post ! 

Hans.  Return  f 

Not  for  your  lordship's  barony ! 

AiiB.  How!  sirrah? 

Hans.  There  are  s*^  tno  dozen  men-at-arms  below« 
Waititig  your  coming  torth  !  (Crte«.) 

Amb.  Ha!  anoedmen? 

Hans.  It  may  be  arm'd,  but  of  a  certetn,  ruffians. 

S  M  Tt.  (jro  to ! — some  vUe  poltroonery  ! 

Hans.  Nay^  sir, 

I  swear  I  saw  tliem, — spoke  Mith  them, — to  make 
Assurance  sure,  inquired  their  busineHs. 

Amb.  M'cH? 

Hans.  The  answer  vi^as  a  cuff,  that  made  the  world  reel. 
I  stagger  from  it  now  > 

Mas.  This  is  some  outrage 

Projet  ted  by  your  father. 

Amb.  {drawing.)        Iff  ihonght  it — 

Mar.  I  '11  have  no  brnuling  in  my  [>eacefui  home. 
If  you  must  leave  us, — ^if  ^our  father's  will 
Be  paramountf-'Wby,  go  in  peace ! 

Ter.  Yfm  M  send  him 

Forth  from  our  gates,  ia  |>eril  of  liis  life  ?    {CUuy*  to  him.  He 

kwtet  her/hrpw(id,  and  placet  her  in  the  arme  ^Marovuitx.) 

Amb.  My  Hfe^  sweet  heart?    1  'vc  not  a  foe  so  friendly 
As  rid  me  of  the  burthen.    Fare  thee  well ! 
Heed  not  this  coward's  idle  prating,  love  ; 
They  're  but  belated  reveUeni.-->Fear  nothing. 
1  *m  guai-ded  by  the  signet  of  the  King.    (Showe  ft.) 
The  hurj^her  ^unrd  obey  *t. — F;ire"  el!  ! — Anon 
This  knave  shall  bring  back  tidings  of  my  safety. 

TsR.  Heaven  guard  thee  safe ! 

Ambhart,  UAw/blhwinff. 
\\*()ubl  he  h;i(l  never  oomo  ! 
The  balcony  within  o'erlooks  the  street.  {Uoin^.) 
Quick,  quidk  I 
Mar.  {irifitig  to  detoin  her,)  Terencia  1  hear  me ! 
Trb.  Follow  nie ! 
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Scznz  III. — A  Street,  overlooked  by  the  house  of  Dona  MMgnerite,  bftving  a  UaU 

amy  and  a  deep  portal* 

EnlBr  the  DoKB  OF  Abcos  diigmted,  and  out  qf^reaih. 

Arc.  His  fleetar  fool  hath  baiBed  tut  I^MfUiought 
1  heard  the  olani^  of  amis 

Enter  Padroon  and  Sai tort  from  the  portal. 

What  do  ye  hero9 
A  momeot  since,  he  fled  froin  vy  puftult 
Towards  the  ramparts — 

Padboon.  Hx,  thk  half  hour  paefe 

Hath  ho  been  hooaed  in  yonder  man^o. 

Arc.  Ua* 
You  're  sure  on't  ? — 

Padkoon.  Sure,  my  lord ! 

Sailom.  Wo  watched  him  io« 

Arc.  It  was  Pome  other,  then,  I  full<MvM. — ^ITefV 
Wait  ye  his  coming  forth,    i  'il  hasten  oa 
Unto  the  vessel'ii  »ide.   Now,  for  your  ItveBt 
Be  vi^iUnty  bo  firro^  and  yoar  reward 
Shall  bo  a  prinoe'i  ranaom \fi^4 

BnUrfrom  lAe  fortai  AMBBAaT^/oflbived  Ay  Hams. 

Fad.  'Tie  he  t*- onrroand  him  I 

SAILOBa.  Yoli  're  our  prisoner  ! 

(  Thr^i  su rround  him.    Hans  skuUit  awojf*) 
Hans.  I  'U  off  and  give  tlie  nlarm.  [Exit.  AMBHABTO^afOd. 
Am B.  What  means  tUs  outiago  ? 

Pad.  No  outrage,  noble  sir,— if  you  consent 
To  follow  ua.   Yoa  're  among  friends. 

Amb.  Such  friends 

Aa  I  oonid  wdl  dispense  with.^Know  ye,  viUains, 
With  whom  yo  parley  —  ,  ,  , 

(Tbbbwcia  and  Marguerite,  veiied,  apvear  on  iho  bakonjf,) 
Pad.  *Tis  enough,  good  Bir> 

We  know  the  worthy  lord  who  prompted  ns. 

(Ambhabt  stntggleo,  and  throvps  offtkr  Vntfrnnn,) 
Amb.  Unhand  me,  or  'twere  worse  for  you !  {Shews  ike  ring.) 

Behold ! 

Look  on  this  signet! — 

Pad.  Sir,  'lis  a  fair  jewel ; 

Bat  nothiiif^  worth  to  Inibe  ua  from  our  duty. 

Amb.  Duftj  ?— Bold  knaves  1  tremble  to  look  on  it  I 
Ti*  the  King's  signet  I — 

Pad.  You  are  merry,  air. 

A  royal  signet  is  not  oft  intrusted 
To  midnight  strollers.— You  muht  straight  with  us  ! 

ri  KKENciA  and  MAKULKBiTBdiwppftff/rwnlfteftofcwiy.) 

Amb.  Idmwingouddgnly.)  Not  while  my  sword  can  cot  my  way 
to  safety.  (A  otrufiflo;  they  dkarm  him.) 

Enter  Tbbbkcia,  Mabovbbitb,  and  oervanU.ffem  tiofoHat, 

ehrUking. 

Teb.  Help,  help !— the  goard,  the  guard ! 

Pad.  Sweet  lady,  peace! 

We  mean  him  well.  , , .   «     ,  » 

Tbb.  iturprked.)  These  atrangera  should  be  8paniarda» 
My  fiither^a  ooontrymon  !— 

Pad.  Ymu/uther?—  „  . 

Teb,  Ay,  ^irl  {Proudly.) 
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I  nm  the  slaughter  of  the  rich  Alvares> 
Who  '11  nee  ye  brought  to  justice  ! — 

{^3£ovemcnt  among  the  sailors  ;  they  uncover.) 

Tad.  Gentle  lady, 

We  are  his  pcoplt».    '  I'is  l»y  fih  commanl 
That  to  hi«  ve-sel  we  conduct  tlii.^  stran^jci . 

Ter.  My  father  !— my  dear  father  here — m  jjru^eia  ?— 

Pad*  Sinee  yesterday. 

Mar.  Wliat  niyster)'  is  here  ? 

Ter.  to  Amu.  Fear  nothin^^  dearest ! — all  ii  now  expUio'd. 
Resist  not — follow  thera  ! — 1  *il  on  with  ye. 
{To  M.)  Ob !  lend  us  to  my  father  t 

Mar.  To  the  quay  ? 

Tbr.  What  have  T  nov  to  fear  ? — all  *8  safe — all  *S  well ! 

Amb.  Load  on^  then.    {To  the  sailors.) 

fiAiifOM.  On! 

TsB.  (jmng,)  My  father  I  my  dear  father  ! 


ScbiTb  I  v.— a  street  before  the  bouse  of  Chretts  Allynx*  The  shutter  of  the 

stall  is  clossd. 

EnJtcr  Chaxlbs,  hit  tword  dravm,  kit  drttt  ditordered,  kit 

boot  tarn* 

Char.  I've  (Vt^tnncntl  tliom  at  la^',  ' —Foul  fall  the  knaves, 
That  the  first  time  I  venture  fortli  unguarded 
By  my  credential:!!,  I  should  full  into 
A  strait  like  this  \-^{Sheatht  his  iword.) 

Rare  ti  hiniph  for  these  rufflers, 
Had  they,  in  chase  of  sonie  hu)?o  hoon  comiK'inionj 
Captureu  the  King  ! — {^Ejumiian  his  dn.'n;.) 

Faith !  in  my  outward  man 
Small  show  of  royalty  ! — My  boot  disabled  ? — 
How  reach  the  palace  in  this  piteous  siiise  ? — 
A  halting,  tatter 'd  luug  !    Hu  :  iia  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
A  oobbler  for  the  King  of  Spain !— A  cobbler ! — 
(Looks  round.)    I  should  be  near  the  quays.   Hard  by  I  're  noted 
A  stally  cbeer'd  by  a  merry  face— ay,  here, 

{Knocks  at  Curetts's  window.) 
All's  fast;  but  there  are  lights  within.  Past  hours, 
For  work,  perhaps ;  but  gold  turns  night  to  day. 
What  ho  ! — within,  I  say  !    Cohbler  I 

(CuRSTTS  lets  down  the  shutters.    Lights  and  noise  withiH.) 
Cha.  Who  calls? 
Cbab.  A  friend. 

Chr.  What  friend  ?    {Leans  on  the  window-ltii^,) 
Char.  The  best  of  friends — a  customer. 

Cur.  Away  with  ye !  On  all  other  days  o'  the  year  a  costomcr 's  a 

friend ;  to-night,  1  'd  sooner  see  the  faoe  o'  one  of  his  Satanic  Majesty's 
lords-in-waitin^,  than  a  fellow  w  ho  comes  reminding  me  o*  my  lapstone  I  I 
wouldn't  cobble  the  coronation  siioe  o'  the  Emperor,  were  he  to  o<Mne  in 
person  asking  the  faTOur.  To-night,  friend,  every  oobbkr  in  the  land  a 
gentleman! 

Char.  And,  pryther,  »/7/v  to-ni;rlit 

Chr.  Where  were  ye  born  and  bred,  to  ask  the  question?  'Tis  plain 
you 've  kept  little  company  with  cobblers.  Why,  'tis  the  eve  of  St«  Criqiin  ! 

{Sinfft,)  And  merry  ring  the  chimes 
For  such  jolly,  jolly  timss. 
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(tlonit  mUkm)    Merry,  merry  rincr  the  chfmeiy 
JTor  »ucb  JoUy,  jolly  timet ! 

Vye  hear  'em?— « lem of  as bonert  oobblen  ti  evw  dived  for  iopt  in  a 

wassail  IkiwI  I — 

Char,  (aside^  laughing.)  Twentr  cobblers  at  hand,  and  not  one  to  botch 
th«  boot  of  the  King  of  Spain  !    {Laugfu  heartily.) 
Chr.  Why,  yoa  Ye  u  laany  aa  a  eobbler,  youraelf.  What  U  the  fellow 

diuckling  at  ? 

Char.  Faith!  I've  but  little  cause  U)y  mii'tli.  I've  been  sot  upon  by 
bravosj  and  escai>ed,  after  a  deadly  struggle. 

Chb.  Ay,  tliat 's  the  use  o'  pouce»— 4o  keep  the  itreetf  quiet  o^  nights, 
that  thieves  may  find  no  hindranre  in  their  biisines'?. 

CuAH.  And  i  must  e'en  hobble  on  as  I  ran,  witli  chance  of  re-enoounter* 
ing  the  rulfians,  and  {showithut  torn  boot)  nut  u  ^ule  to  stand  on. 

Can.  Twere  a  shane  to  turn  an  honest  fellow  from  the  door  in  sudi  a 
piAle, — (I  say  honest,  for  your  scurvy  kn.ive  could  uo  more  get  un  a  hearty 
fan«rh  like  yours,  than  a  jackdaw  crow  like  chanticleer  !)— and,  tnouffh  'tiii 
against  the  honour  of  a  cobbler  to  dri>-e  Iii«  awl  for  hire  on  St.  Crispin's 
day— 

Cbar.  The  honour  of  a  cobbler !    Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  1 

Chr.  a  merry  knave  like  yon  deserves  better  of  the  fraternity  than  to  he 
left  shelterless.  So,  by  the  bibs  and  tuckers  of  St.UrisulH  s  eleven  thousand  ! 
titoagh  yoa  be  not  or  the  craft,  you  shall  even  sup  to*night  with  the  King 
oftheO>bbleraI— 

(GuaUt  willtMlis  And  all  have  tolas  for  mending, 

rhnrur,)  And  all  have  -^'mn's  fi)r  spending* 

{CanEns Joimng  And  merry  ring  tlie  chiioes 

AewL)  For  these  jolly,  jolly  times. 

Char,  (tuidc^  There  s  a  world  of  promise  in  this  adventure.   My  pur- 
suers will  scarcely  look  for  me  here. 
Chk.  (opening'the  door,)  In  with  ye,  and  a  good  appetite  lor  your  supper. 

^In,  I  s:iv  '    f  t*  Charles  ent''rs\  n  sh'!^!t  v  't'hin.) 

All.  liurrali  I  hurrah!  Long  live  bt.  Crispin! — long  live  the  King  of 
the  Cobblers  i    {They  enter.) 


ACT  III. 

8CEVK      42aay  of  the  grand  oaaal ;  vessels  moored  ;  lights  among  the  shipping. 

EnierDviLm  ow  Ancou,  a$/rmn  ihe  ^^jt* 

Arc.  All  is  dispoa'd.   At  break  of  day  we  reach 
The  port  of  Antwerp.    Kre  the  aliurn  Ite  'j-iv'u 
The  Scheldt  will  bear  on  her  uncou»ciou$  stream 
The  hopes  of  Spain  ;— ere  night,  the  bounding  oeeao  !^ 
My  old  heart  tlirob.s  to  thinic  on*t ! — For  myseUv 
Welcome  the  utmost  vengeance  diaries  can  wrmk, 
80  I  restore  to  my  expectant  country 

. The  King  she  loves  1 —  (A  noUe  toUhin,) 

They  come  I  I  dreed  the  meeting. 

EnUr  Puinon  and  laiforry  ucorting  AubharTi  Mabovksitk,  and 

Tbbbncia. 

I  dare  not  look  on  him. 

{Suppo-'ui^j  him^pff  in  f/,c  presonct  qf  iho  Kwg,  Ancos  i§  ubwt 
to  fink  9n  Qne  knee.) 

Sire! 
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{Se§9  Ambbabt.  S$9rts  up. ) 
GSod  of  Httven ! 

I  Ihought  to  greet  the  King  /— 

All.  The  Kino! 

Ter.  Alas ! 

It  wm  my  Jiithcr  whom  we  eought  1 

Pad.  (to  milors.)  Wt)  've  aoep'd 

A  ^-ibbot  Iii^h  as  Ilani.in's! — A  fine  rii>k. 
Had  we  laid  haadd  upou  the  Lord'ti  Anointed,  — 

Amb.  (to  taUort,)  Your  Aenlt  ihall  wwwer  this!  For  mj  own 
wron^ 

I  'd  weU'onip  it  v.  itli  joy,  so  it  secured 

£xeiii)>tiou  fur  luy  mvereign.    (To  Akcos.)    Duke  of  Arcus  ! 
I  charge  ve  with  high-treaflOii>  at  ooiupiriog 
Against  the  sacred  person  of  the  King ! 
Afto.  (^drawing*)  Decide  wc  thus  vny  guilt  or  innocence  ! 

(Tbrknica  awl  >[akgu£RITK  inlerpott^) 
Amb.  Peer  nothing  1  To     eword  grey  heede  are  iaeiied» 
And  traitors,  post  contoinpl! 
Abc.  {ruthinff  on  him»)       Defend  yourself! — 

(Tbbbncia  ciing§  to  Am fiiiAJiT.} 

Enter  Hans. 

H ANB  f    h r  pu tert).  This  way  1  —  this  way  1  1  Ve  traok'd  'eai 

step  l>y  i»tep  1 

Enter  tke  Count  jyr  r'niEvnEs,  nttnufr,^  by  his  retainer§,  bettrinf  torcket g 

ami  ti  nwipmiij  of  thr  Jiurgher  Guard* 

Chie.  {poinlinif.)  Arrest  them  ! 

{The  guards  disarm  Arcos  and  Amdhart;  otktn  tur 
round  Maboubkite  and  Terencia.) 

As  I  guoss'tl  !  a  midnight  flitting  ? 

{Siieeringltfy  to  'I'Eni^scix  and  Marguerite.)  i'ardun^  fair  ladies, 

if  my  iiiterventiuit 
Obstruct  your  dainty  projeots  1 

Amu.  On  my  life,  shr, 

W'e  'ro  here  as  viclims,-— prisoners, — 

CuiE.  \V  ho  denies  it.** 

PHsoners  to  your  wrong'd  father,  and  the  state. 
{To  guard.s.)  (^mduct  tliese  hidtee  to  the  citadel. 
The  night  air  is  injurious. 

Amb.  Now,  by  heaven  ! 

This  outrage  shall  not  be.— Upon  your  peril. 
Lay  not  a  nnger  on  them  !— 

C'HIE.  Ho;i>t fill  boy  ! 

Peace  with  your  idle  threats.    ( lb  guards.)   Away  with  them  1 

(  Ambrabt  ojthiHte  the  royal  signet  to  l&s  Captom  qftho  Ouard^) 

Amd.  In  virtue  of  this  sicnet,  J  command  ye 
Ileleasc  them  ! — In  my  royal  ^overeitrn's  name 
1  claim  the  succour  of  the  Burgher  Guard. 

(Whitpere  to  the  Captain  qfthe  Guard,) 

Brabant!'* 

{Captain  saluiee  him  with  his  etcord,) 

Cii i K.       What  mesne  this  mystery  ? 

Amd.  It  means 

That  while  you  here  insult  two  helplees  women 
l>rtn<rers  surround  the  King. 

All.  Tub  Kino  !— 

Amb.  For  Charles 

Mistaken,  I  was  captur'd  and  brought  hither 
By  yonder  hoary  traitor  and  his  minions. 
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TF.n.  (a^He.)  Whnt  hath  he  dfioe^—AiMl  »y  hapiMt  Mier 

Is  cumpruniis'ti  in  thus  1— 

Cuifi.  {to  guards.)  Go,  scour  the  city  !— • 
Leave  not  a  nook  unsenrchM  ,  till  ye  secure 
The  person  of  the  King  i   (7b  eMerv^  lAoviiv  A«€«f.)  Conrey 

yon  tniitor 
Safe  to  the  guard>room  of  the  palace ! 

Am.  Sir, 
The  persons  nf  avi'.n^isndnrs  arc  ''Tcrcd. 

Chik.  And  uhnt  tlie  person  ot  a  Kttig  ^ — Till  Charlai 
Ap][>ear,  I  hold  ye  huj»tago.   (  To  Ute  yunrcU.)  He  who  hru^ 
Tiie  tidings  of  hti  sovereign's  safety,  «1m 
His  weight  in  crowns  ! 

Tf  A N-s  (atide).  Id.  crgtont  F-^Xhis  Kiogb^aM  tempts  me  !— 
I  il  join  the  hunt.  (^^leo/M  ogl) 

Cmu.  Away-^wmy  l^Dispeiw  !^ 

I  hasten  to  the  palace  !    Meet  ne  then* 
{To  hit  reUtaurs.)  Forward! 

[JBJteunt  til  cof{fu$ion. 


Hczsz  If.  opens,  and  discovers  the  house  of  Chretu  Ailynx.  A  supper- table 
ipnMl  Rafter  •  picture  by  Teoieie).  Ointts»  tfarjory.  Lsiiida,  and  neigh- 
bouft,  Hiigfav  and  drinking.  Cliaaes  seated  between  Maijocy  and  Loiada, 

And  merry  rang  the  chimes 

Of  the  twave^tne  braTa  old  times  t*" 

Chb«  {to  Charlii.)  Why,  friend,  you  take  up  your  lUva  ai  vaadily  as 
Ihoagh  jroa'd  been  a  eobbler  from  the  eggshell !— Yet,  I  warrant,  were  you 

trusted  with  an        yon  M  make  Lunglliig  work  on't. 

Chak.  Uauyhing.)  1  've  handled  sharper  tools  before  now. 

Cbr*  Bless  ye !  your  young  cobbler 's  sure  to  prieic  his  fingers !— the 
reaaoB  thev  don't  trust  the  young  king  yonder  with  the  clutch  of  iiis  own 
sceptre,  'i'he  miirht  dn  liimself  a  mi  rliirf,  ni:d  r/,v  too'  TTt're'shi'? 
beaUht  and  may  he  bouu  be  uut  of  his  indentures,  and  Kct  up  shop  fur  him- 
si]f.  (  To  Charles.)  Ware  heeltaps,  like  a  true  cobbler,  and  drink— 
'The  Kino!" 

All.  "  The  Kin^^-thp  Kintr  (y*^  think,) 

Char.  The  Kin^,  and  St.  Crispin  ! 

Cbs.  With  your  leave,  saints  before  sinners.  "  St.  Crinpiu  and  the  King  i" 
Loin.  Av,  father,  for  Master  Hoffmann  says,  (and  being  the  King's  shoe- 
maker, ought  to  know  the  ^^t  at  ?  of  his  soul,)  tliat  ihars  'a  a  daol  more  sinner 

than  saint  in  Charles  the  h'ltlh. 

Chr.  Master  Hoffmann  (savin/<  the  presence  of  his  son's  cliuir,  which 
stands  empty  yonder^)  hod  liMt  salve  bis  lips  with  a  little  of  hh  own  wax. 

to  the  rCjnjT^,  niy  prent  grandmother  might  give  ahsolution  for  all  the 
peccadillo:;  he 's  allowed  tether  to  commit ! — The  boy  'a  kept  penned  in  the 
palace  yonder,  like  u  fatted  cuii  in  its  stall, 

Chab.  {piqued.)  The  bravest  ball  of  tlie  arena  wsa  a  ealf  in  its  time. 

{Guc^tit  talk  in  dumb  thofr.) 

(  HU.  Ay  !  in  Spain  ! — Iliit  when  Charles  pets  free<!nm  to  tnsto  tho  corn, 
wine,  and  oil  of  his  bull-hghting  kingdom,  1  '11  swallow  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
with  the  Doggerbank  for  a  sod  in 't. 

Loin.  But  why  won't  thev  let  the  poor  King  embark  for  Spain  ? 

Chr.  'Tis  as  mi'rh  tfie  chancellor's  plrjce  i^?  wdrth,  and  that's  no 
tririe !  —  For  every  week  comes  a  galleon,  laden  with  moidores  mulcted 
from  tho  Spanish  officers  by  old  Dt»  Cni^vres,  only  Uiat  lie  may  get  tho  name 
of  Charles  scribbled  on  their  oommissions. 

Char,  (infthjnanthi.)  T!u»  p-enter  fdols  the  hribers  ! 

Chr.  The  greater  knave  the  chancellor  \ — As  to  bis  countess,  'tis  a  niggur, 
who  makea  broth  out  of  a  flint,  and  dinea  her  lackeys  on  the  soup-meat. 
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But  we  tTnn't  drink.— Loinciii,  clind.— t])rr»\r  n  handful  o' spices  into  the 
bowl.  Here  s  the  health  o'  my  juiJy  neighbours !  May  their  heads  always 
ftrove  Btrong  enough  for  their  liquor,  and  their  liquor  for  their  heads  ! 

All.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha  I  ha!  {They  drink.) 

Char.  Bnt  rarely  the  Flemish  do  not  wMk  that  the  King  should  depart 
for  Spain  ? 

Chr.  Why,  look  ye  here  —No  cobbler  beyond  his  Imt;  and  my  politics 
are  apt  to  savour  o'  my  wax  ! — If  so  be  a  maD  walk  heavier  on  one  of  hie 
boots  than  t'other,  the  «ole  oii't  is  worn  out,  and  comes  to  the  rolhler ; 
whereas,  an  he  walk  even,  no  need  o'  botching  I — So,  if  h  k'm^  have  a  pair 
o*  kingdom!::,  turn  and  turn  about 's  fair-play,  as  Satau  tntid  to  the  uindmill. 
Charles  has  been  setting  his  best  foot  foremost  in  Flanders  these  seventeen 
years — f.ot  him  give  a  turn  to  the  Spanl^li. 

Cn.\n.  (pifiut'J).  Brussels  may  become  hereafter  jealous  of  Madrid,  as 
Madrid  is  now  of  iirubsels.  {Guests  taik  in  dumb  »ftow.) 

Chr.  Not  a  bit  on't,  if  the  Kinx  h  ave  us  his  wise  Aunt»  Margaret  of 
York,  to  be  i-- i-ivernnnte  of  the  Xctlierland-^. —  Kirifrdoms  never  luud  their 
heads  higher  in  tlio  world  tlinn  \\  ith  a  diiitatf  fur  a  SCeptre. 

Char,  {aaide.)  More  true  than Jlatlering  ! 

Chr.  Look  at  his  royal  graiidaine,  Mary  o'  Burgundy.   There  was  a  meU 

tlesome  lass  for  a  throne  !  Ifeud,  hard  as  a  lajij^tono,  hrnrt  as  "soft  as  wax; 
man  in  conraije,  innnau  in  kindness:  ;~/inii/lit,  a-horsehaok,  /fulj/  In  hnW. 
There's  your  sort  o'  Quoen  to  make  heroes*  of  her  subjects,  —  ay,  down  to 
the  last !  For  not  a  cobbler  of  us  all  but  trailed  a  halberd  i'  the  days  o' 
Maryo'  Burgundy, — We'll  drink  to  lior  memory. 

Char.  Nay,  His  my  ttirn  to  propose  a  toast.  We  drunk  the  Kingp 
and  St.  Crispin.   And  now, — 

Crb.  {kmo^ns  the  table')  A  toast— a  toast ! 

Char.  (Hstn^.)  Here 'a  the  health  of  ChietU  the  Fiist»  King  of  the 

Cobblers  ! 

All.  Hurrah  !    The  health  of  Chretts  the  First,  King  of  the  Cobblers ! 
Chb.  My  service  t*  ye,  neighbours.  Faith,  I  should  return  thanks  in  a 

tpeech  !    {To  Charles. )   AVhich  M-ill  ye  have,— a  speech,  or  a  aoQg? 

Char.  The  speech  first,  the  song  afterwards. 

Chr.  Hoist  me  on  my  throne,  tlien ;  and  1  '11  give  ye  a  touch  o'  Charles 
the  Fifth,  when  he  harangues  the  States  o*the  Low  Countries  yonder  at  the 

8tadt  House.  {They  place  his  Mool  on  the  fable,  and  hoist  him  tiji.) 

Chr.  {aside.)  Now,  fur  ti  e  rever-e  of  the  royal  tapestry.  ('VTaiijory 
throws  him  up  his  cap.  tuuK  rrs,  catching  it.)  Neighbour  Boo:cniaii,  hand 
me  up  the  jack-ehain ! — ^Why  not  a  Golden  Fleece,  as  well  as  my  betters  t — 

(BoozMAN  gives  the  chain.) 

Loin.  (jgMng  o  riband  from  her  drese  to  Cuablss.)  Give  htm  this 
ribaud. 

Chab.  (handing  the  riband  to  Chhstts.)  1  dub  your  most  waxy  majesty 
Knight  of  the  Last. 

(Chretts  cocA**  his  cap  07i  mffi  .^Uh>.  fm-I  dhpoftes  the  cham  and 
riband,  in  imitation  oj  the  portraits  <it' Charies  V.) 
All.  Ha!  ha  1  ha!  ha { 

Chab.  Silence—silence  for  the  speeeh  of  the  King  of  the  Cobblers  !— 
Chr.  Hand  on  hip,  and  here  goes !        (/ft  a  iokmn  voice  and  attitude.) 

**My  loving  subjects, 

Vou  're  welcome  to  Brussels  ;'-more  wdeome  than  free,  for  my  ministers 
take  care  you  shall  never  be  more  free  than  welcome.   You  won't  be  sorry 

to  hear  that  Flanders  enjo;  s  a  ^^tate  of  profonnd  peace  with  the  unirerse, — 

J Murmurs  of  approbation]  wherefore,  {mark  the  whcrejarc,)  I 'm  forced  to 
evy  new  taxes,  to  carry  on  the  war  !** 
All.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Chr.  *'  I  rejoice  to  inform  yon  that,  at  home,  the  seventeen  pro\  inrc^  are 
in  clover;  enjoying  a  state  of  unparalleled  tranquility,  and  pro.sperity. 
\^Mumiurs  qf  approvtii.]    Whcr^orv  (mind  ye  ! )  1  'ra  forced  to  create  fur- 
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Umt  imposts,  to  piOTide  trod  fiir  the  starving  popolation  of  GncUtdttdy 

aod  arm  bri^des  of  cavnln*  to  qnell  the  ioswicctioii  ia  ClerM  V* 

Av,j.,  Ha  !  ha!  ha  '  hri'  ha  ' 

Chju  *'  So  down  Willi  your  tluli.ir>,  up  with  vour  Ianci£a! — Furk  out  your 
9ftaAA,  like  tme  Flemings,  and  cry,    Long      Charles  the  Fifth !'  "* 

A  T.  T.  Lone  live  Charles  the  Fifth  1  He !  he !  hm !  he !  And  hog  Uf 
the  Kin>^  o'  the  Cobblers  ! 

Cua.  (lo  Charles.)  That  something  at  the  kick  OQ*t,  eh? — So  now, 
hting  floniewheft  hoeive»I  cell  on  Neighhmr  Boomen  to  whei  hb  whiiAl^ 
and  give  us  a  song  ! 

AiJL.  Ay,  ay  I  a  song !  e  song  I 

{Song,  tnih  chorus.) 

"^rhile  we  trudge  round  the  world,  like  an  su  in  a  wheal. 
The  priest  may  absolve  vsy  the  doctor  may  heal ; 
But  the  bast  man  at  hesUag 's  the  honest  old  snobi. 
Who  ia  tnie  to  the  Ust,  and  a  band  at  a  job  I 

Chorus,  Hurrah  !  for  the  honest  oU  snob  ! 

Yonr  cordwawuT  *s  one  often  good,  at  a  phuh. 
But  the  rogue  from  hi*  wtmture*  is  noted  to  flmch  ; 
Whila  6nn  is  the  soul  of  the  honest  old  saoh ; 
Tree  atesl  to  the  Uust^  and  a  hand  at  a  Job  ! 

CAsriM.  Uurrah  !  for  the  honest  €Ai  loob  I 

The  great  ones  of  earth  touch  the  cordwainer*i  send  ; 
The  cobbler  *s  more  tjeneroiis,  and  lives  for — the  uih^igm 
Let  philosophy  thrive,  and  i'ue  gt^M>tl,  liouest  snob, 
80  true  to  the  last  ,  u-ill  ne'er  want  for  a  job  ! 

CAenw.  Hurrah !  for  the  honest  old  snob  t 

The  shoemaker's  wife  *s  the  wont  shod  of  her  elaa ; 
The  cobbler  to  his  girca  his  awl,  like  a  man  • 
Then,  while  women  hare  touit,  let  the  good  honest  snob^ 
80  true  to  the  lasl«  never  want  Ibr  e  job ! 

Clenis.  Hoirah!  for  the  henest  old  noh  f  . 

{During  ilw  song  CiiARLKs  Iui4  been  talking  earnestly  im 
dumb  9mw,  wUh  Loincta.) 

All.  Bravo  !  bravo  '.  bravo  ! 

Chr,  {rather  tipsij.)  \  jolly  crofwl  •^ont,'  !  H<i<izninn.  \(t\\  thall  he  leader  of 
my  majesty's  musicians. — Vou,  Groofen  van  Sthat^kins,  bt;iiig  given  to  fisti- 
oub*  Biiall  he  generalissimo  of  my  amiee.— f€ki  end  kiiB  the  hand  of  her 
majcfty,  the  Queen  nf  the  Cuhlile: -i,  on  your  n;>j>ointment.)  }oi/,  Paul 
Prooprenhciof,  (as  you've  irot  pretty  wifle  pockets  in  your  Dutch  not-to-be- 
talked-ahouts,  to  carry  otf  the  piutider,) — gtju  ghall  be  my  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer, — my  Lord'  de  Chievree  !— 

All.  Ha  :  lia !  ha  :  ha  '  lia  ! 

Chr.  {»Uxppiu(]  CnARLE^i  on  thr  hark.)  As  to  you,  my  f.r.c  fellow  !  as 
there  *8  something  Spanish  in  the  cut  of  your  jib,  you  shall  be  amhas- 
eedor  Irom  the  cordwninere  of  Cordova  to  my  majesty's  court; — that  is, 

when  you  get  a  beard  to  keep  yotirself  in  countenance.- — And,  by  the  pi;,^  of 
St.  Antony  of  Padua  !  were  /  and>a<-..idor  fr^m  S-ialn.  T  M  <\8rr\'  off  the  young 
King,  will-he,  nili-he,  to  Madrid,  and  make  iiim  hi»  ovrxi  uiasler,  and  master 
of  hie  subjects ! — 

Chab.  At  the  peril  of  your  head?  — 

Chr.  What  si^rnifies  tho  head  of  an  old  cobbler,  compared  with  the 
heart*  of  a  nation.''  —  They  urant  him  yonder.  —  They're  calling  for  him  to 
redress  abuses,  and  make  the  people  hapm' ;  end  I  can't  bear  to  see  a  fine 
young  fellow  bamboozled  into  neglecting  his  duty^  ooly  to  esrich  e  pack  o' 

pocket-pickinf?  courtiers,  —  T  ran*t !— > 
CuAR.  My  good  friend,  Chretts— 
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Alfer  Hahs,  pak  and  dimiirti* 

Chr.  What.  Hans  ? — ^Tumble  la  to  supper  wliea  we 've  picked  the  bonet 
of  the  lest  fowl,  and  reached  low- water  mark  of  the  bowl  ? 

Loin,  (turning  her  bade  to  Mm.)  I  can  tell  you,  bir,  you  \o  been  neithw 
missed  nor  wanted.   We 've  had  a  very  merry  evenijig  without  you. 
Nbigu.  {hat/ drunk.)  Yes,  we  have  iiad  a  jolly,  merry  evening.  {^SingM.) 

'*  Merrv,  men  v  rang  the  chimes 
For  those  jolly,  jolly  times  !** 

Hans  {throwing  himself  into  his  chnir.)  More  shame  for  ye,  then,  to  be 
merrg^  —  when  the  whole  city's  crying  its  eyes  out,  and  the  tocsin  goin^  to 
be  rung,  and  the  passing-bell  to  be  tolled  J—  {They  rme  from  table.) 

('Hit  Tlietoisin?  {Ri-eliutj.)  Don't  you  see  the  fellow's  ilrimk.  aiul 
hears  double  }  Fie  on  ye,  Hans  !  I  '11  never  have  n  son-in-lHw  addicted  lu 
lit^uor  !  —  IVe,  cobblers,  are  always  sober  as  judj^cs. —  Better  try  u  cup  o' 
wine,  (an  you  can  find  one^)  to  clear  your  undentandin^. 

Hans.  Away  wV  your  cope  o*  wine  I  All  1  care  for  ir;  to  fnul  the  K'ukj  ! 

{They  Hurround  hit  cJtair,) 
Ai.L.  The  Kino? — Why,  what  do  you  want  with  the  King? 
Hams.  To  get  ny  weight  In  Brabant  crowns  for  bringing  news  of  his 
safety. —  (Charles  iUmdt  behina  urith  Loikcia.) 

Ai,L.  Safety  ? 

Hans  {pompously.)  There 's  been  a  foul  and  unnatural  conspiracy-  disco- 
vered, for  kidnapping  his  sacred  person,  and  currying  him  off  to  Spain. 
(MR.  But  In  %  atV,  I  b()]>e?— I  wottlda't  have  a  hur  of  his  young  head 

hurt,  for  double  my  year's  earninfis. 

Hans.  SS.ifc? — There 's  nobody  t»afe.— All  the  city's  un  iii  aims.  AV'hy, 
they  arrested  me  and  master,  though  no  more  eoneemed  in  the  plot  than 
babes  unborn  ! 

All.  Yo'i  ^  oh,  {incredulous)  come — come — come  ! 

Hans.  And  they  *ve  crammed  the  old  Spanish  duke  of  an  ambassador 
into  one  dungeon ;  and  master's  affianced  young  lady,  and  her  pupa,  into 
another  ihiw^wn Ercnjhrxfi/  *s  being  plunged  iiito  dungeons.  {Whimpert,) 

C'liii.  ^^  by,  thai  uon't  help  'em  to  fitui  the  Kin^^  ? 

Hans.  No  ;  but  they 've  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  as  if  he  wasa  malefao 
tor  escaped  from  the  galleys. 

Chau.  ((uide.)  'Tis  time,  methinks,  I  made  my  way  back  to  the  palace. 
Tliat  an  absence  of  two  short  hours  ^-liould  be  the  cause  of  all  this  f!isttjrii- 
ance  i—(  Preparing  to  go*  Aside  to  Luincia.)  Farewell,  my  pretty  Loincia  ! 
iShawt  hit  foot,)  I  came  hither  without  a  sole,  and  ieaw  you  without  a 
netirt !  ( Kisses  her  handj) 

Loin.  (fr(< /n'ng  bof  fs  from  her  f(ifher*s  basket.)  If  you  M  pb'ase  to  leave 
jour  boot!?,  Sir,  ior  latber  to  mead,  and  wear  the  Spanisih  uiptain's  in  tho 
interim,  why  {curtseys)  you*d  be  aJi  the  surer  to  come  bade  to-morrow,  sir, 
and  fetdi  'em. 

{While  he  changes  his  boots,  Han«, /rom  whotu  /,  !,'!.<  Jnfherto  been 
conceal^  by  the  neighbours,  discovers  him,  without  recognizing  the 
King,) 

Hans.  Ha !  Loincia,  holding  a  boot-jack,  and  for  a  strange  young  gen- 
tleman ?  {Approaches  tJtem.)  Ho  my  eyes  deceive  n;o  -  f  V  >;  v  to  look  in 
CuAHLKB^a  face,  who  is  stiMjung  to  arrange  his  Loot.)  hikt — what? — holy 
St.  Fhmds  1       {Is  about  to  pnelaim  tie  King,  Cbaalbs,  wUkmt  rMsf  « 

puts  his  finger  to  At#l^.v  ) 
Char.  On  your  life,  not  a  word  ! — We  would  be  private  ! — 
Hans  {terrified.)  Sire,  I— that  is — Holy  St.  Francis  I— I 'm  a  made  man, 
—that  is,  I 'm  a  lost  mutton !  (AHio,  ami  to  moape.)   My  weight  in  Bra- 
bant crowns ! — 

Char,  {to  Ciiretts.)  "Sly  worthy  host)  aoMpt  my  grateful  thanks !— 1  'd 
fain  see  the  issue  of  this  strange  affair  1 
GBB^Andll 
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^LL.  And  all^ttsl 

Cur.  1  shotildriH  sleep  n  M-ink,  with  the  notion  that  evil  mijfht  have  be- 
fallen my  poor  youn^  prince— By  the  lost  o'  my  forefathers  I  1  iove  Charles 
as  tlMragli  ne  were  a  bantling  o'  my  own.— 

{They  /thake  hmids.  Hans  gkulks  out.) 

Char.  In  short,  the  King  of  the  Cobblers  U  the  faithful  ally  of  tlie  Kin^ 
of  Spain  !  {Tocsin  sountUt.) 

Cbb.  Tn  the  tmlaoet<— To  the  palace^  and  let's  see  what's  a^doing! 
(Chabi*w Jlspt  AM  hat  <mr  ftit  eyes,  and  wrapt  hinue(fin  hin  rl'xik,  while  the 
t-ohh/prs  are  putting  on  th^rcofti  and  MarJOET  aiwILoiNCiA  assisting  themA 
To  ilie  palace  I —  (Exit.    Tocsin  ceases,) 

Che.  Hillo!  What's  beoome  of  mv  guest?  No  matter^  I  shall  fina 
him  in  the  crowd !— To  the  palace  1  to  tne  palaee  t  [BMeuntm 


SCEXE  III. — Tiiroi.o  liftli  iu  tho  old  palace.  In  tliC  ppTUre  a  council  •table,  with 
seats.  In  the  background,  the  retainers  of  the  Cuunt  de  Cliicvres,  bearing 
terehcft.  Before  them,  the  Duke  de  Arcos,  in  custody  of  the  Burgher  Guard. 
On  one  side  a  deputation  of  tu  t'lve  couiulllors.  On  tin*  other,  the  Ckmut  de 
Chicrres  and  Ambhart.    The  former  accosts  the  couuciilors. 

Chie.  Were  not  the  strait  demanding  our  isseniblaaee 
Alost  immiuont,  I  had  not  dar'd,  my  lords. 
At  this  unseemly  hour  exact  your  presence. 
The  sacred  person  of  our  King 's  in  danger 
An  outrage  (by  the  grace  of  God  defeated !) 
Hath  been  attomptcd,  by  cnn«:pir;i''v, 
To  bear  off  Charles  to  Spain  i    Behold^  my  lords  ! 
{Pinnts  to  Arcos.)  lonrfpr  the /r«t7or  stands  ! — hut  where  the  King, 
To  whom  all  Brussels  burns  to  te  stify 
Her  loyal  indignation  ? — WIu:rc  the  K'lifj  ? 
Alas  !  my  lord.s  I    Vaiiily  tho  Burgher  Guard 
Hsth  searchM  the  city.— 

1  CouN.  Doubtless  the  Duke  of  Arooi 

Had  in  this  hold  attempt  nhcttnr?;  ? — Let  him 
Redeem  his  forfeit  head  by  free  confession 
Of  hia  accomplices.— Approach,  my  lord  ! 

[The  guards  bring  foneard  theVvKR  OFArCOS.) 
Relieve  us  from  tliis  dread  incertitude. 
Avow  by  whom  the  kiug  in  held  iu  durancet 
Speak  !— 

Arc.  Had  I  known  it  one  poor  hour  ago. 

Nor  ho,  nor  I  were  at  this  moment  standinif 
On  Flemibh  ground. 

CuiE.  You  hear  iiiuj  } — In  iiiH  treason 

He  glories,  to  our  face. 

Arc.  But  that  I  stand 

The  captive  fif  your  lictori;,  scornftil  lord  ! 
You  dare  as  little  breathe  the  nante  of  traitor 
To  one  lilce  Arcos,  as  you  dare  assign 
Freedom  to  the  young  Prince,  by  craft  enthralled 
Within  your  grasp ! — 

Cuis.  My  lords  !  this  Spanish  traitor 

Insults  the  states  of  Flanders  in  my  person. 
What  chance  of  wringing  from  his  haughty  lipe 
The  secret  so  imports  us  ? 

Enter  Alva  rbz^  in  cuHodjf,  Maegubeitb  and  Tmatvcix/oltowing, 

Lol  mv]ords» 
Th«  partner  of  bii  erime g^tbia  Spanidi  Biercbant* 
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1  CouN.  Alvarez  ?— One  whmb  name  ii  ri/e  ainoQg  us 

For  loyalty  and  honour  I — 

Alv.  One,  my  lords, 

Who  hath  no  fear  a  blot  should  stain  with  ihaiM 
The  memory  he  is  about  to  leave  I 

1  CouN.  Confess  1<— 

Where  is  the  King  conceal'd  ? 

Alv.  God  grant—in  safety ! — 

Lives  not  (he  ^ul)ject  of  liis  realms,  whose  heart's  Uood 
Throbs  with  more  fervent  loyalty  than  mine  i — 
This  breast — whereon  yonder  ignoble  lord 
Hnth  set  his  spuming  footy^yearns  to  its  King 
As  (hith  a  parent's  to  a  hopeftil  child  ! 
I 'd  ^Mve  my  life,  and  all  that  makes  it  dear. 
To  spare  him  but  a  pang  !  {Murmur  of  approbation,) 

Cu  I B.  Theee  protestations 

Yield  ncit  ,  my  lords,  the  tidings  we  demand.-^ 
Let  him  produce  the  iiing  !— 

Alv.  Am  /  his  keeper? 

Abc.  Deign  no  reply.   Our  doom  is  in  his  hands. 

Chie.  Then,  by  my  soul  of  souls/tlie  ftrcfr  shall  foiee 
The  secret  from  their  lipsi'^ 

Teb  ,  Mar.,  Amb.  The  rack? 

CatK.  {to  guards.)       ^  RemoYe  them ! 

The  executioners  have  their  instructions. 
Remore  them  I — To  the  judgment  hall ! — 

{Guards  surround  tl^cm*    General  movaneiU,) 

Enter  Hams  breaUUeu,  and  kneels  ta  Chibvbbs* 
Bans.  My  lord, 

My  gracious  lord,  my  weight  in  Urabuut  crowns ! — > 
Chib.  What  means  this  saucy  knave? 

Dufing  tltese  speeches,  enter  Charles  unperceived,  and,  concealed 
hy  th€  mooemeat  of  the  guard,  ateauU  kU  throne  In  Ait  roffoi 

dress* 

Hans,  (jwlnltn^.)  Behold,  my  lord  ! 

{Gtmral  movement  of  Joy. 
All.  The  King  in  safety  ?— Long  live  Charles  the  Fifth  !— 
Chib.  {approaching.)  Oh  !  my  dread  liege.    (Charles,  mo- 
tioning him  away,  addreueo  the  guards.    Frit  Hans.) 
Char.  Release  your  prisoners. 

My  Lord  of  Arcos !— (Arcos  Anec/?.)    Rise— once  more,  arise  ! 

Ambassadors  from  realms  like  Spain  must  wear 

Tfieir  honours  with  a  princely  ])ride.    My  lord. 

Till  now,  the  crh»rie.s  of  our  grandsire's  reign 

Amazed  ut?.    But  if  Spain,  amid  her  nobles. 

Count  many  patriots  resolute  as  Arcos, 

The  reign  of  C^harlcs  the  Fifth  shall  rival  yet 

The  lustre  of  his  sires  of  old  !  — 


Arc.  {kUsing  his  hand.)  My  lu  j^^e, 
Iv  countrT*s  cause  is  saved ! 


My  country' 

(Charles  motions  him  to  his  r^i  hand.) 
CiiAH.  ^Vho  he  these  cn])t!vos? — 

Alv.  (jadmncing.)  V'ictin-a  of  a  tribunal,  drtaJ  my  Hege, 
Whereof  your  grsce  is  umpire  ;  for  the  breath 
Of  Kings  confers  honour  or  infamy  J— {Moved,) 
Char.  Speak,  and  boldly  ! 
Alv.  Sire,  1  am  a  man 

Who^  through  the  struggles  of  an  ardnons  life 
Have  won  ray  way  without  reproach  ;'**a  rasa 
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Whose  name  iiath  worth  where'er  the  Spunish  flag 
J™*«cto  tiie  eonmieroe  of  jour  reolnw. — My  liege. 

My  lro!f^  runs  molten  in  the  veins  of  Spain, 

Giviijg  her  life  and  vigour  '    The  Levant 

Hath  not  a  port  but  havens  ships  of  mine. 

The  spices  of  the  Eait,->the  precious  ores 

Which  ;i  new  world  yields  to  your  conquerin|p  snnSy— 

Attain  your  (juays  but  as  my  gallant  vt'-st>!s 

Are  swift  or  slowr. — My  word  createii  abundance 

Or  famine  in  tibe  land  ?— 

^"AR.  You  are  Alvarez  ! 

Your  name  hath  reachM  our  ear. — The  cardinal 

Applauds  your  zeal,  as  bravest  in  opposing 

The  Algerines  that  vex  our  fleets. 

My  liege, 

My  hardy  crew*  have  wrou«^ht  nfrain>t  these  pirates 

Marvels  of  valour.— For  mybeif,  1  claim 

No  merit  in  the  struggle,  save  protecting 

By  cost,  by  care,  by  energy  of  action. 

The  humble  merchant  craft,  denied,  alas  ! 

Those  royal  favours,  still  reserved  to  grace 

The  warrior  and  the  statesman,— men  who  serve  ye 

Vv  ith  nhoioier  seeming,  in  the  field  or  senate. 

But  not  more  strength. — The  stri^mant  kingdom,  sin. 

Must  languish  to  extinction,  did  not  commerce 

Invigorate  its  sinking  energies 

\S  ith  thriUing^  vital  warmth. — I 've  ventured  mueh 

For  Sp.'.'in, — life,  fortune,  time,—  (mv  lie<re. 

Your  ciiptains  or  your  prelates  do  no  more  I) — 

And  at  the  dose  of  a  laborious  life, 

1  find  myself  an  alien  from  your  presence  ; 

Incompetent  to  match  with  thn^^p  who  crowd 

Your  cxiuncils,  or  who  bask  at  listless  ease. 

Sunned  by  your  smiles.— For  it  hath  needed,  sire* 

Imprisonment  and  shame  to  bring  Alvarez, — 

The  MERCHANT,  to  wbose  thxrr  thc  sca.s  do  1iomaL'«\ 

Thus  to  his  sovereign's  feet  I— {Murmur  oj' appivbation,) 

^Chas.  Is  Mir  the  wrong 

For  which  you  clahn  redress 

Alv.  Sire^  this  obscurity 

Contents  me,'  tis  your  will  i— But  when  I  find 
A  cringing  hrd,  back'd  by  the  royal  favour 
Denied  to  me,  presume  on  it  to  cast 
Defilement  on  my  household  ^'ods, — to  fliog 
Ashes  of  desolation  on  my  head, — 
To  stigmatize  the  honour  of  niy  child, 
And  make  me  wretched, — wretched  as  the  slaves 
VVho  crawl  around  his  feet,  and  fawn  upon  them, — 
Then,— Men,— my  liege,  1  cry  aloud  to  (Jon, 
And  ask  by  what  contrition,  what  atonement, — 
What  gift  more  than  my  means  have  compass'd  yet 
Of  offering  to       rtitar,  or  enlarifoment 
Of  Christian  slaves  groaning  in  Pagan  lands. 
May  expiate  the  unknown  mult  that  dooms 
My  child  and  me  to  shame  l—{Mwmur  ofappf^tt^n,) 

Char,  Vonr  •j<\m\  renown 

Is  known  to  us,  Alvarez,  and  extenuates 
This  bold  appeal.  Yours  is  a  private  wrong 
We  will  not  canvass  here.   My  Lord  do  Chi^vret, 
Let  it  be'^jicak  indulg^ence  from  your  prince,  ♦ 
That  you  embitter  by  no  farther  hindrance 
VOL.  XVI.  B 
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The  bve  your  son  obtain'd,  by  hoaaifc  «uily 

From  the  unspotted  daughter  of*  man 
'\VhosG  name  I  honour. 

Chie.  Sire,  my  life  and  lortoiwt 

An  in  your  luunde— ^Uepoee  or  them  !— 
Char,  (lo  Tbr.)  Fairkdy, 
Dnw  new.     (Ambhart  and  Terencia  ascend  the  steps  oj  ti^e 
throne,  Chaklbs  rites,  and  joint  iWr  hondt.) 
And  be  your  nuvtiele  eoleinwied 
Herelnmypelace;— quickly,  too;  for  know--     ^   .  ^_  . 

{They  r^^p,  niul  Charlb8  desoem  the mnne.) 
To-morrow,  at  the  dawn  ot  day,  escorted 
By  oar  ffood  Duke  of  Arooey  we  embark 
ForSpaiii. 
All.     For  Spain  ?— 
Arc.  My  gracious  liege ! 

Char.  Alvam, 
tour  gallant  ship  shall  bear  your  aovereign 
Unto  your  native  land.    We  name  the  barque 
The  "  Royal  Charles."   (Alvarez  kumeji  Imnd.) 

{Aside.)  Upon  our  homeward  voyage 
We  ahall  hare  scope  for  couTerse. 

{To  Chievreb.)  Count  de  Chievres, 
Select  such  vessels  from  our  arsenals  ^  % 

As  suit  your  embarkation  inoortvain.  (CHMV»«i*e«»t>ajiae«#.) 
One  duty  yet  remains. — 

{Enter,  with  Ushers,  Chretts,  Marjory,  Loinpia,  anrfHANS, 
Neighbours^  SfC,  CiiuETTs/a/iy  pcnUentioUy  on  his  knees.) 

My  merry  host  !— 
Wherefore  this  doleful  Tiaage  P— 

QUR.  Merry,  merry  j 

Char.  Mercy  ? — For  what  ?— For  liospitality 
Unto  your  Kinjr? — Up,  up,  man  ;  and  henceforth, 

{Aside  to  Chretts.)  When  merry  ring  the  chimes 

For  St.  Crispin's  ttmei.— 


Gbb.  Oh !  my  dread  Uege no  more  on't  !— 
Char.  You '1!  romember 

That  Charles  of  Spain  a^  from  his  faithful  peiiple 

{imitates  the  intonaHon  qf  Chsbtts.) 

■»  No  anoooura,  «r,  to  carry  on  the  war. 

When  peace  prevails  in  Flanders  '."    1> 't  a  bnrt.'-.fiii  > 

Chr.  Most  gracious  King,  if  a  poor  cobbler  dared 
Stand  in  your  royal  shoes,  deign,  sire,  remember 
Ton 've  atood  in  ftooir  of  oura 

Char,  (laughing.)  Go  to  !  bold  knave, 

Whatwouldst? — ^There's  asking  in  thy  face. — 

(Fointiny  to  Loincia.)  For  her? 
Aak  nought-Hi  dowry  wmta  her  marriage-dav. 

(Hans  and  Loincia  oveiyojfod.) 

Chr.  My  Uege,  if  I  might  dare— 

Char.  Speak,  brother  King. 

What  wonldflt  of  Charles  the  Fifth 

C  H  R.  {boldiy.)  That  from  this  day 

The  cobblers  of  Flanders  may  emblazon 
For  le^al  arms^  a  royal  boot  surmounted 
By  an  imj^rial  crown. 

Char.  T^t,  man  1— a  boon 

Like  thi<^  ]nii'^  not  n  crown  in  pOlieh  of  thine. 
What  wouldbt  thou  more? 

Ctiu.  That  in  the  guilds  of , 
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The  cobblers  may  obtain  precedence  o'er 
The  abomakers. 

CoAB*  Freoed«io»— stiU  DKO^deoce  ! 
Are  all  my  subjects  crazed  ?  ( To  Cn  rbtts.)  Tliy  wish  ii  grtBttd ! 

To-morro«r,  hie  thee  to  my  treasurer. 
I 'm  still  thy  debtor.    In  thy  watitiail  cups 
At  each  St.  Crispin's  eve, — retnembctr  Cbablss  ! 
Chr.  Hnaa! 

Char.         During;  my  absence,  Icnrds^  I  cLdm 
Allegiance  for  my  royal  kinswoman, 
llai^gwet,  the  goaTernente  of  Flanders ! 

(Amde  to  Chretts.)  "  Mark  f^l 
The  dis-taff  forms  the  steadiest  spe;>tro  Eh? 
^ras  it  not  so  ? — iStili  thou  'bt  an  a&kin^  eye. 
What  wooldit  thou  more  ? 

Chr.  An  please  your  Majesty, 

That  you  would  rrnvo  infltilo-prirp  from  all  present. 

Char.  With  ail  my  soui  I— A'hrow  up  your  caps,  my  friends^ 
Cry,  "  Long— 

All.        Live  Charlet  the  Fifth  ! 

Char.  Xnv,  nny ;  /  hid  ve 

Cry,  "  Long  live  Chrette  the  First,  Kid^jt  of  the  Cobblers  I" 
ShouU — trumpets.   The  curtain  J'alk. 
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BY  OEOBOB  80ANE,  B.A. 
[with  ax  ILLUSTRATIOM  by  J.  LKSCU.J 

Ha  wa*  m  odd  dogt-*a  very  odd  dog  I 

He  htd  fonr  lege,  and  a  handsome  tail  to  boot.  Still,  common  as 
are  these  append^^,  he  was  an  odd  dog,  and  bot  for  his  extrame 

fidelity,  might  almost  h.ive  passed  for  a  human  beinp.  Captain  was 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  an  otld  dog  ;  he  was  a  character, — not, 
perhaps,  a  very  amiable  one,  —  but  still  a  character,  and  of  so  marked 
a  kind  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  take  an  interest  in  1dm. 

8adi  was  the  companion  with  whom  I  set  out  on  a  short  excur- 
sion through  the  Peninsula,  about  two  months  after  the  time  wh«i 
the  allies  had  for  the  second  time  entered  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  over  the  French  people  to  keep  the  Kinrr'^  peace»  or  rather^ 
the  peace  of  all  the  Kings  and  Kaisers  of  Europe. 

Scarcely  liad  we  set  ourselves  down  in  the  Spanish  capital  than 
adventures,  as  usual,  began  to  throng  upon  us,  the  exquisite  forms, 
and  dark,  ihahing  eyes  of  the  Macnrileurs  leaidinff  me  into  diveiu 
scrapes,  I  tsJco  no  delight  in  recollecting.  Let  mm  pais,  there- 
fore, and  c<mie  we  at  once  to  an  affair  in  which  no  wrong  could  by 
any  possibility  be  imputed  to  me,  and  which,  notwithstanding, 
threatened  a  fatal  termination. 

Madrid,  as  every  traveller  knows,  has  not,  or,  at  all  events,  had 
not  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  the  benefit  of  gas-lights ;  it 
is  truo  a  moon,  almost  as  bright  aa  our  northern  sun,  rendered  lampe 
of  any  kind  a  superfluity  when  she  happened  to  be  shining ;  but  the 
moon  does  not  always  snine,  even  in  these  southern  skies.  On  such 
occaiioRSj  tfaorefore,  a  stranger  might  very  easily  lose  himself  in  the 
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dark,  narrow  streets  of  IMadrid.  Even  so  it  chanced  to  me  in  the 
very  first  week  of  my  sojourn  there.  While  I  was  yet  endeavouring 
to  find  my  way  out  of  this  mase  of  buildings^  my  ear  was  caught  by 
the  cladi  of  swords  firom  a  street  close  by,  and,  prudence  being  at 
no  time  one  of  my  distinguishing  qualities,  I  started  oflT  in  the  di- 
rection whence  the  sound  came,  to  sec  what  was  the  matter.  On 
tuniiiiu;  the  corner,  I  could  dimly  make  out  a  man  with  his  back  to 
the  wall,  defending  himself  desperately  against  no  less  than  three 
opponents,  who  were  pressing  on  him  with  equal  vigour.  Natural- 
ly enough^  my  first  impulse  was  tofiy  to  the  assistance  of  theweiker 
party,  and,  though  I  had  nothing  with  me  but  a  cane-sword,  yet  my 
attack  was  so  Fiulden  and  unexpected  that  one  of  the  three  rolled 
lifeless  at  my  feet  almost  before  he  wa*;  aware  of  his  new  adversary. 
The  combat  now  was  contiuuetl  upon  more  C(|Mal  terms,  man  to 
man,  and  if  niy  opponent  had  the  advantage  in  tlie  quality  of  liis 
weapon,  a  long,  two-edged  toledo*  these  oddn  were  again  equalised 
by  my  sujierior  skill  in  fencing,  as  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  se- 
quel, for  in  a  yery  few  minutes  my  sword  had  passed  through  him, 
and  he  dropt,  severely,  if  not  mortally,  m  omidcd.  At  this  sight  the 
third  of  the  assassins  fled,  and  I  was  about  to  pursue,  when  I  was 
railed  back  by  the  cavalier,  who  in  a  faint  voice  besought  me  to  re- 
main, and  help  him  home  before  he  bled  to  death.  Thus  conjured, 
I  of  course  abandoned  my  first  intention,  and  holding  up  the  wound- 
ed man  as  well  as  I  could,  contrived  under  his  direction  to  thread 
the  streets,  and  lead  him  to  the  house  of  his  father,  Don  Antonio  di 
S  ,  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  manner  of  our  recep- 
tion, the  grief  of  the  old  man  .at  his  son's  bloody  plight,  the  hasty 
calling  in  of  surgeons,  the  agony  of  suspense  while  they  were  ex- 
amining their  patient,  and  finally,  the  warm  expressions  of  gratitude 
that  were  poured  out  upon  myself  when  my  part  in  the  drama  had 
been  made  fully  known,  and  the  wounds  of  Carlos,  though  sufficient- 
ly numerous,  were  pronounced  to  be  neither  deep  nor  dangerous. 
Scarcely  "would  the  nappy  father  allow  me  to  leave  him,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  solemn  promise  to  call  again  in  tiie  morning,  and  make 
his  house  my  home  for  the  next  lew  montlis,  that  I  was  at  last,  with 
great  reluctance,  permitted  to  depart. 

•  For  brevity's  sake,  I  will  now  at  one  bound  o'erleap  the  three  en- 
suing months,  during  which  I  had  become  domesticated  in  Antonio's 

house;  his  son  had  recovered,  and  our  first  intimacy  had  ripened 
into  a  friendship.  To  this  result  the  similarity  of  our  years  and 
habits  not  a  little  contributed. 

It  was  nearly  the  fourth  month  of  my  stay  in  JVIadrid,  when  the 
old  man  proposed  to  his  son  an  excursion  to  Andalusia,  where,  it 
seems,  they  had  a  large  family  estate,  which,  by  some  mismanage- 
ment or  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  steward,  required  the  imme* 
diate  presence  of  one  or  other  of  them.  To  this  proposal  Carlos 
readily  assented,  only  stipulating  that  I  should  ^oia  hnii  m  !iis  tour; 
and,  as  my  object  was  to  see  as  much  of  Spam  as  pos>sible,  and  I 
had  been  more  than  long  enough  in  the  capital,  I,  of  course,  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity.  The  aflmir,  therefore,  was  settled  at  mice> 
and  a  few  days  saw  Carlos,  Captain,  and  myself  on  the  road  to  An- 
dalusia. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  hnrmonv  of  our  trio  durin^f  the  first 
half  of  our  journey,  which  we  prosecuted  so  as  to  have  the  full  he- 
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ne6t  of  the  fii^c  season  and  the  beanttlbl  eountry  through  which  we 
bad  to  pass.    Captain  was  the  lirst  to  interrupt  this  agreeable  state 

of  thiiiirs.  He  hnd  been  in  a  sullen  mood  tbr(>!icr?i"tit  the  day  ;  for 
the  route  had  been  longer  than  usual,  the  weather  exceedini^H v  hot, 
and  our  way  had  lain  over  ground  that,  from  its  ruggednesi),  no 
doobt  tormented  his  feet  not  a  little.  I  am  the  more  particular  m 
mentionhig  these  pointi»  however  trifling  in  themselvet,  bcoauae  the 
ilUhnmoar  of  my  quadruped  aUy  conduced,  indirectly  indeed,  to 
very  important  consequences,  or,  to  speak  according ' to  the  letleft 
was  the  mcnn'?  of —    Brit  I  must  not  anticipate. 

T!ie  posada,  or  road-side  inn,  at  which  we  took  up  our  abode  for 
the  ingiit  was  rather  worse  than  usual ;  and  this  is  saying  a  great 
deU,  ooondering  the  usual  run  of  hostela  in  the  Penintnla.  Gap. 
tain,  who,  it  must  be  oonfeiied,  was  at  no  time  a  very  rifforous  on* 
■enrer  of  tlie  law  of  meMM  and  iuum,  was,  I  presume,  on  the  present 
occasion,  nrjjed  by  hung-er  beyond  his  usual  prudence;  for  he  had 
made  -1  daring  foray  upon  the  host's  !:irder,  and  feloniously  abstracted 
thence  the  quarter  of  a  kitl.  wliicli  iic  now  draei^cd  with  great  glee 
into  the  room  where  we  were  sitting  in  expectation  of  our  supper. 
Close  at  his  heels  followed  the  wl^le  pofte^miUUms  of  the  mn, 
armed  with  whips,  pitch- forks,  staves,  and  other  anomalous  weapons 
of  offence,  all  clamouring  for  vengeance  on  the  culprit  who  had  thus 
impudently  violated  the  sanctuary  of  the  comestible".  As  a  matter 
of  course,  I  snatched  the  meat  Irom  him,  as  much  from  a  wish  to 
divert  the  wrath  of  his  enemies,  which  might  el2>e  have  proved  fatal, 
as  from  any  moral  conviction  of  his  enormities.  But  the  ungratefiil 
Cq>tain  by  no  means  appreciated  my  motives  as  he  eoffht  to  have 
done*  Instead  of  crouching  at  my  feet,  and  wagging  his  tail,  in 
token  of  acquiescence,  the  rascal  bared  his  fangs,  and  grinned  formid- 
ably nt  hi?  master,  with  every  symptom  of  being  quite  ready  to  do 
battle  lor  the  recovery  of  liis  plunder.  Incensed  at  sneh  open  rebcl- 
lion^  1  gave  him  a  hearty  kick,  on  tlie  ribs,  whereupon  he  uttered  a 
stogie  low  growl,  and  made  his  escape  through  the  window.  What 
great  events  may  spring  from  trifles,  which  at  the  time  would  hardly 
seem  to  merit  repetition  1 

The  pleasures  of  supper,  the  dreams  of  ni'f^lit,  the  morning's 
breakfast,  I  pass  them  all  over,  and  resume  our  journey.  .^lounted 
on  two  gallant  horses  of  .Andalusian  breed,  wild  with  life  and  spirits, 
that  were  every  moment  ready  to  burst  oH'  into  a  full  gallop,  and 
who  fiivoured  us  with  a  thousand  caracoles  and  plunges,  at  tlie  least 
check  from  the  bridle.  Carlos,  at  no  time  subject  to  hypochondria^ 
or  indeed  to  reflection  in  any  shape,  seemed  all  at  once  to  share  the 
excitement  of  his  horse,  being,  I  should  say,  in  that  state  of  mind 
the  Scotch  emphatically  call  fey,  to  denote  the  exultation  that  so 
frequently  is  the  forerunner  of  some  dreadful  calamity.  One  mo- 
ment be  would  chaunt  a  favourite  national  ballad,  and  the  next 
would  give  the  reins  to  his  willing  horse,  and  dash  up  ascents  that, 
to  all  appearance,  defied  any  visitor  less  sure-footed  than  the  moun- 
tain-goat.  However  reluctant  to  peril  my  neck  in  so  mad  a  chase,  I 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  follow  him,  till  nt  length  it  fell  out  as  I 
had  been  for  some  time  expecting.  The  auimal  I  rode  came  down 
upon  his  knees,  flinging  me  over  his  head  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  then^  recovering  hmiseif,  he  set  ofi*  again  in  all  the  wildness  of 
Unor,  but  without  sedng  a  precipice  dose  before  him  j  over  this 
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he  went  headlong,  and  was  insteotly  dashed  to  pieces.  It  was  in 
vain  I  shoutff^  it  the  top  of  my  roicc  for  Carlo?.  Hnd  T  pos':e«?«?er1 
the  lungs  aiul  throat  of  a  Swiss  mountaineer,  he  was  by  this  time 
too  tar  off  to  Ik  ar  nie. 

For  some  time  I  waited,  in  the  full  confidence  he  would  return 
when  ttred  of  his  firolic  ;  but  either  he  had  lost  his  way,  or  had  met 
with  some  aeddcnt ;  for  honr  passed  afler  hour,  and  still  I  saw  no- 
,  thing  of  him.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  From  the  time  of  day,  I  felt 
as^^Tirpcl  that  the  wrty  hack  ^vnnlcl  hp  lonjjri-  than  the  ^vr^\  forward, 
and  tlierelore  on  I  resolved  to  go,  thinking  that,  as  there  was  but 
one  wide  road,  I  could  not  possibly  miss  my  place  of  destination. 
Unfortunately  for  this  reasonable  inference,  after  I  had  gone  a  few 
miles,  the  road  branched  off  right  and  left,  without  the  least  sign  to 
guide  me  in  my  seleotlon.  Not  a  soul  was  within  sight,  much  less 
within  reach  of  ray  voice ;  so  that  nothing  was  led  to  me  but  to  go 
on  at  all  hazards,  and  this  jii^t  is  the  last  sunbeams  were  vanishinci!^ 
behind  the  mountains.  The  darkness  that  folio werl  naturally  made 
me  quicken  my  steps ;  but,  after  about  an  hour's  walking,  the  road 
narrowed  into  little  more  than  a  sheep-track,  so  that  all  my  in- 
crease of  speed  had  only  been  leading  me  the  fardier  from  my  jour- 
ney's end.  Again  I  asked  myself  wliatwas  to  be  done?  I  was 
much  too  weary  to  think  of  retracing  my  steps ;  and  yet  the  way- 
onward  held  out  !To  promise  of  shelter  for  the  night.  Before  me 
lay  a  desolate  mountain-track,  crag  piled  upon  craj^,  and  rock  upon 
rock  ;  while  on  either  side  spread  thick  woods  oi  cork  and  ilex,  in 
which  there  was  small  chance  of  finding  any  habitation.  StUl,  as  the 
least  of  the  two  evils,  I  determined  again  to  posh  on ;  and  in  another 
hour  my  perseverance  was  rewardea  by  seeing  the  fHendly  twinkle 
of  a  light  in  a  dell  at  no  great  distance.  By  this,  as  my  polar  star, 
I  was  now  guided,  and  soon,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction,  found  my- 
self in  front  of  a  large,  rambling  building,  that  in  its  better  days 
might  have  been  the  rural  retreat  of  some  noble,  but  ^vluch,  as  I 
now  saw  it,  was  little  more  thm  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  spite,  however,  ^ 
of  these  unpromising  signs,  it  was  habitable,— 4md,  more,  it  was  in-  ^ 
habited,  as  appeared  by  the  ruddy  light  that  streamed  through  the 
lower  windows,  gu  inc^  sufficient  tokens  of  a  goodly  fire  within,  and 
mo«t  prnbnb^y  for  the  purposes  of  cookery,  since  the  weather  was 
too  hot  to  make  it  otherwise  needed,  or  even  desirable.  At  the  door, 
therefore,  I  knocked  witli  ail  the  impatience  oi  a  way-worn,  hungry 
man ;  and,  after-  some  delav,  it  was  opened  by  a  rough-looking 
mountaineer,  clad  in  sheep-skin,  who  in  a  surly  tone  demanded  my 
businais; — a  very  unnecessary  question,  as  I  then  thought,  to  a 
lonely  wanderer  bv  night  in  the  depths  nf  a  Spanish  sierra.  Or  did 
he  take  me  for  a  brigand  ?  I  am  sure,  appearances  considered,  I 
might  have  returned  the  compliment;  for,  take  him  altogether,  he 
wore  as  unpromisinza  set  of  features  as  ever  cried  **  stand  !"  to  be- 
nighted traveller.  Keeping,  however,  these  opinions  to  myself,  I 
gave  the  desired  explanation,  backed  with  the  promise  of  a  hand- 
some gratuity  for  my  board  and  lodging  till  daybreak.  At  this  inti- 
mation his  face  relaxed  into  a  grim  smile,  and  lie  invited  me  to  enter 
with  as  much  civility  as  could  be  well  expected  from  his  uncouth 
exterior. 

The  room  into  which  I  was  ushered  had  probably  been  the  kitchen 
of  the  original  building.  It  wa«  long,  with  a  nigh-arched  roof,  and  wai 
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pmd  with  what  apiietted  from  tbe  loaiid  to  be  ttone,  but  to  duoo- 
lonradby  the  accumulated  dirt  and  stains  of  many  years,  that  I  could 

not  be  certain  of  the  siil39tance  T  was  treading  on.  At  the  farther  end 
blazed  a  wood-fire,  over  which  was  suspended  a  kettle,  of  tlie  size  of 
the  witches'  cauldron  in  Macbeth,  exhalincj  a  compound  odour  of 
garlic  and  high-kept  game,  that  to  the  nosti'il:^  ui  a  hungry  traveller 
waa  majUdng  but  disagreeable.  Before  it  stood  a  heary  oak^table, 
ganiidied  with  wooden  spoons,  and  platters  of  the  same  material,  for 
a  dozen  people,  though  there  were  only  five  persons  present^  in  ad- 
dition to  the  old  p;oat-herd,  naniely,  a  mitldle-agea  woman,  with 
features  not  a  whit  more  promising  tlian  In^  own,  a  lad  of  about 
fourteen,  and  three  young  men,  wiio,  from  their  faces,  all  belonged 
to  the  same  funily.  This  pleasant  party  waa  already  seated  at  the 
table,  impatient,  as  it  seemed,  for  tnc^  expected  supper,  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  hag,  who  waa  broiling  hefwdf  befiwe  tne  fire,  in  aU 
tendance  upon  the  cookery. 

"  Be  seated,  senhor,"8aid  the  old  jjoatherd,  plaeinpf  the  only  chair 
in  the  room  at  the  head  of  the  table  for  my  acconimodation.  '  ^  ou 
are  just  in  time,  as  you  may  see,  if  you  have  stomach  for  a  nlain 
meal,  and  are  not  too  proud  to  eat  with  a  poor  peasant  ana  his 
fiunihr." 

"  ThaTe  plenty  of  stomach,  and  no  pride,*'  said  I,  kughiiig^  and 

flinging  myself  into  the  proffered  seat ;  "  so,  prodace  supper  when 
3rou  will,  and  doid>t  not  my  doing  justice  to  it." 

Again  the  old  goatlierd  smiled  grimly,  and,  turning  to  the  woman, 
bade  her  delay  no  loneer. 

Off  with  your  cauldron,  Inez,  and  let  us  see  what  you  liave  done 
for  ns  to-night'* 

"  I  have  done  jnst  what  you  brought  me  to  do,  and  nothing  else,** 

replied  the  hag  crossly. 

"  Better  fare  I  would  not  wish  for,"  said  the  goatherd  ;  *'  so,  once 
again,  out  witli  it,  and  don't  keep  us  starving  here  all  nic^ht  'Tis  no 
fast-day,  I  reckon.  San  Nicolo  1  he  exclaimed,  as  the  woman  emp- 
tied the  contents  of  the  kettle  into  a  huge  beechen  bowl,— Son  Mi- 
colo  I  but  this  same  olla  podrida  has  a  savoury  odour  with  it.  It 
reeks  as  if  it  came  from  the  queen's  own  kitchen.  Ha,  Joan  1"— this 
was  addressed  to  the  lad, — I  see  your  mouth  waters  to  be  at  the 
dish  already.  But  patience,  boy,  and  shuffle  the  cards  ;  you  must 
wait  till  your  elders  and  betters  are  served,  for  our  teeth  are  not  so 
good  an  yours  ;  and  you  can  uiiurd  to  give  us  the  start,  and  still  get 
tiie  largest  share  of  the  one.** 

Saying  which,  he  filled  a  platter  with  the  stew,  and  ssnt  it  up  to 
me  from  his  end  of  the  tables 

"  As  I  told  you  before,  senhor,  'tis  only  mountaineers'  fare ;  but 
if  you  have  been  wandcrinp;,  as  you  say,  for  the  last  li  ilf  dozen 
hours  upon^nir  sit  i  ra*',  'tis  odds  that  you  have  got  by  this  time  an 
appetite  that  may  reiibh  it." 

^  Indeed  liave  I,"  was  my  hasty  answer,  as  I  fell  to  upon  the 
xeeking  olla.  Capital !"  I  oontinued,  after  liaving  assured  myself 
of  the  fact  by  swallowing  several  rooothfuls, — <<cM>italI  I  know 
many  farmer?  in  my  own  country,  who  WOuld  be  gUld  tO  sit  down 
to  such  a  mess,  even  upon  a  Sunday." 

"  I  am  ^?^lad  to  hear  you  are  so  well  contented,*'  replied  the  goat- 
herd.   "  JLet  mc  iiii  your  platter  again." 
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Right  willingly,"  was  my  answer.  "  Such  an  offer  is  by  no 
means  to  be  rejected.  But  caii  you  oblige  me  with  a  glass  of 
water  ?" 

"  With  a  pailful,  if  you  like  water,  and  don't  like  wine." 
"  Not  so,  my  friend.   Water  may  do  very  well  where  nothing 
better  is  to  be  had ;  but  if  you  have  any  wine,  out  with  it,  I  pray 

you,  and  leave  the  other  liquid  till  yoiir  cellar  begins  to  run  low." 

"No  fear  of  that,  senhor.  '  Jiiao,  go  fetch  us  up  tlje  wine-skin 
that  han^s  in  the  rigJit-band  corner  ,  of  the  vault.  .  Vou '11  i^now  it 
by  the  size.*'  »  -^.^       *  t  :/ .,  '  .  :   >  »  ♦  :  ;    t  . 

'nbddec(:assen£»4UiidJn  a  feir  minutes,  returned  wltli;A*vine- 
Ihiin'some  luddenrnook;  iirhich,  though  not  of  the  first  qoplity, 
J^Ved'sohiething  more.than  passable,  and  tended  not  a  little  to  pro- 
fniftte'  the  harmony  of  the  evening.  Seldom  in  my  life  had  I  spent  a 
more  thoughtless,  happy  h(>ur,  than  here  among;  the  Spanish  moun- 
tains, and  that,  too,  in  comnany  with  her  wildest  pea»£^ntry,  men 
-whbae/nnmriers  were;  altogetjber.'As  *irad^:'aj»'tM^  att^  1^  just 
now;  wfaeii  the  general  mirth  -aifd  ^((yydTi^Uplir^Mp  .^^re^^-the 
highest,  lin' event  occurred  tfai»]t.et  onoe.gi|Te  my  u^ig^t^fHfy 
sdiiferent  complexion. 

The  old  goatfierd  was  leaning  over  the  table  to  fill  the  cup  of  one 
of  the  young  men,  when  a  miniature,  set  in  diamonds,  dropt  from 
bis  bo&om.  At  a  single.  slaQce  I. recognised  in  it  a  miniature  that 
Carlos  constantly  cam^  S>Qlit  Jdm*  aivl  was  not  likely  to  yield  |o 
jiny  one  except  with  hfe^  ;  It  .Wat  'the  .picture  of  his  deceased  m(^her« 
JiO^hose  memory  he  was  devotedly  attach^  inYoluiit|k)ri)jr. I  ex- 
claimed, 

**That  miniature  belongs  to  my  friend,  Carlos  !" 
"  ^  The  whole  party  could  not  have  looked  more  unpleasantly  sur- 
prised'had  a  thuoaerbolt  dropped  amongst  them.  Was  it  the  con- 
iiision  of  giiilt?  or  only  of -feaip  }^  they  s^ovld  be.  Mispe^ted? 
^Qieiie  doubts  hastily  swept  through  ray  mind,  m^kli^.-.^^  jaiBm 
scarcely  less  embarrassed  than  themselves.' 

.  "  It  belongs  to  a  friend  of  yours,  docs  it}"  said  the  old  goatherd, 
w  ith  an  effort  to  break  up  this  awkw  ard  pause,  which  iiad  now  lasted 
.for.  several  ni\nute9.  ''  Well,  it  may  be  so.  I  found  it  this  Q^fninjr 
■on  one  of  our  nerrast  close  by  the  torrentrhead-:  'you  know'w^ere  I 
.mean,  Pedro  ?"  he  udded,  tuiming  to  thf  companion  on'  his,  right 
hand.  » 

"I  should  think  so,"  replied  the  other.  ''Thare's  not  A  more 
dangerous  spot  for  the  traveller  in  all  Spain." 

The  old  goatherd  looked  uneasily  at  this  remark,  which,  indeed, 
might  bear  a  double  meaning ;  but,  though  he  cast  a  reproving 
glance  at  the  speaker,  .he  nothing.  As  ranch  to  turn  tne  con- 
versation as  firom  any  other  motive,  .1  asked, 

"  At  what  rate  do  you  value  the  miniature?  I  should  like  to  buy 
it,  that  when  I  meet  my  friend  again  I  may  return  it  to  him." 

"  At  what  rate  do  1  value  the  trinket  ?"  repeated  the  old  goatherd 
doubtfully.  "  I  think  the  question  rather  is,  what  are  you  disposed 
to  give  for  it?" 

'*  Now,  out  upon  you  for  a  half-witted  fool !"  exclaimed  the  wo« 
man,  in  great  wrath.  "  If  the  senhor  wants  the  bauble,  let  him  have 
it.    What  earthly  difference  can  it  make  to  you  ?" 

There  was  again  an  ambiguous  speech,  which  might  Me  good  or 
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enl,  as  the  hearer  chote  to  take  it,  and  1  mutt  confeta  it  by  no 

means  tenr^ed  to  restore  me  to  my  erjtirinimitv.  It,  however,  had 
the  iiiiencled  efl'ect  u])on  the  old  goatherd;  ibr  he  immediately  ten* 
dered  nif  the  miniature,  observing, 

"  Inez  says  well,  senhor ;  so  take  the  trinket.  You  are  a  gentle' 
nan,  and,  voto  dt  Dioi,  it  won't  be  long^  I H  be  sworn,  before  you 
give  it  up  again— to  the  right  owner." 

"  The  first  moment  I  see  him,  rest  assured  of  it/'  waa  my  reply ; 
at  which  tlie  boy,  Juan,  burst  into  n  fit  of  laughter,  greallv  to  the 
indignation  of  his  mother,  who  requited  his  mirth  with  a  souikI  box 
on  the  ears,  that  made  him  iuoii  grave  enough  for  the  next  half 
boor. 

"  You  must  ezcnae  the  lad/*  aaid  the  old  goatherd,  '*  if  he  laughs 
at  the  notioii  of  your  giving  up  thb  pretty  trinket.  He  knows  no 
better." 

Was  this  indeed  what  he  lan^jhed  at?  I  rather  thought  his  mirth 
waa  excited  by  my  fancying  I  ^llould  ever  look  upon  the  face  of  a 
friend  again ;  but  I  was  anxious,  ii'  pu^iisiible,  to  conciliate  their  good- 
will, and,  taking  out  my  purse,  said, 

"I  am  much  obliged  by  your  offer,  thoogh  I  cannot  accept  it 
without  some  retam  on  my  oart.  I  maii  needa  repay  you,  as  fiur  aa 
mv  present  means  go,  for  the  rrady  surrender  of  a  precious  gem, 
wfiicfi,  ii  it  be  not  exactly  j^ouTS,  ia,  unquestionably,  still  less  mine. 
Accept  this  trifle." 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it,  senhor." 

*«  Nay,  I  f ntrea^" 
Not  another  word,  senhor ;  you  have  the  trinket^  and  there's  an 
end  of  the  matter.    Another  wine-skin,  Juan." 

But  this  otft  r  I  declined,  pi eadinff  weariness  in  excuse,  and  a  wish 
to  go  to  bed,  that  I  might  be  up  tlie  earlier  on  the  morrow.  The 
fact  is,  I  had  been  completely  lipset  b^  this  last  occurrence  of  the 
miniature,  and  longed  to  be  alone ;  for  m  the  midst  of  my  dangerous 
eompanions,  whose  every  word  and  look  gave  rise  to  new  doubts 
and  darker  apprehensions^  it  was  impossible  to  grapple  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  my  situation.  Much  to  my  delight,  as  well  as  surprise, 
but  a  very  slight  opposition  was  offered, — no  more,  perhaps,  than  a 
spirit  of  good-feliowship  would  have  raised  ;  and  tiien  the  lad,  lamp 
in  hand,  showed  me  the  way  to  my  chamber,  where  he  left  me  with 
a  brief  "a  Dtos,  senhor,"  tliat  had  anything  but  kindness  in  it. 

Now  that  I  was  left  to  myself  I  set  about  examining  the  room, 
looking  under  the  bed,  and  in  the  closets,  but  nowhere  did  I  find 
anything  to  alarm  my  fears,  nor  on  sounding  the  oaken  wainscots 
were  there  any  signsj  indicative  of  a  secret  entrance.  The  most  sus- 
picious point  was  the  door  itself,  which  was  exceedingly  thick,  and 
plated  besides  with  sheet  iron,  but  had  no  fastening  on  the  inside 
except  a  simple  latch,  while  on  the  outside  were  two  immense  bolts, 
which  being  once  drawn,  the  person  within  was  as  effectually  a  pri* 
soner  as  if  ne  had  been  confined  in  the  strongest  cell  of  Newgate. 
It  n  ns  impossible  to  suppose  such  arrangements  could  have  been 
made  for  any  good  purpose,  though  it  certainly  might  be  that  they 
had  not  originated  with  the  present  occupier  of  the  house.  Still  this 
circumstance  gave  me  a  fearful  sense  of  insecurity,  and  I  endeavour- 
ed to  remedy  the  want  of  bolts  and  bars  as  best  1  could,  by  pushing 
the  ofdy  table  against  the  door*  My  next  step  was  to  pboe  my  pi£ 
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tols,  and  a  long  Spanish  knife,  which  I  wag  in  the  constant  habit  of 
carrying'  about  me,  ready  at  hand  beneath  my  pillow.    Thus  pre- 
pared, I  flung  myself  on  the  bed,  dressed  as  I  was,  not  to  sleep,  ii'  I 
could  bv  any  means  avoid  it,  but  to  reflect  on  the  impending  dan- 
ger, and  the  best  meant  of  escaping  it. 

Strong  as  were  my  sasplcions,  a  hope  yet  lingered  In  my  bosom 
that  my  hosts  might  be  more  honest  than  they  seemed  to  be.  After 
all,  on  what  were  my  doubts  grounded.^  — on  looks,  that  were  no 
evidence  at  all,  on  words  which  I  might  have  misinterpreted,  and  on 
the  miniature.  But  even  this  last^  though  the  strongest  of  all  my 
Cfttties  fm  fear,  did  not  in  reality  amonnt  tomneh ;  the  old  coetherd 
might  liave  spoken  the  aimnle  truth  in  saying  he  found  it,  for  what 
could  be  more  probable  than  that  Carlos,  in  his  wild  ride  up  the 
mountains,  should  have  dropt  the  trinket?  I  wa«  the  more  inclined 
to  dwell  upon  this  favourable  view  of  things  from  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness presented  by  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  If  Carlos  had  ac- 
tually been  murdered,  and  these  goatherds  in  utime  were  bandits  in 
reality,  how  thenf  what  chance  had  I,  single-handed,  against  their 
numbers,  such  as  I  had  seen  them,  and  they  perhaps  only  a  part  of 
a  ^ang  which  was  yet  to  assemble  ?  In  that  case  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  cotild  save  mr. 

Durii)£^  thesr,  and  man\  similar  reflections,  sleep  wns  gradually 
stealing  upon  me,  notwithatanding  all  my  efforts  to  keep  awake. 
My  weary  eyelids  would  close,  strive  as  I  might  against  it,  and  at 
length  I  fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber.  Tluinks,  however,  to  a  merci' 
ful  Providence,  it  did  not  kst  long.  I  could  scarcely  have  slept  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  hhw  OH  the  face  from 
some  pharp  weapon,  that  struck  through  to  the  very  bone.  On  the 
instant  1  started  up,  and  before  I  was  perfectly  con«;cious  of  w^hat  I 
was  doing,  instinctively  seized  a  pistol,  and  pulled  the  trigger  with- 
out any  deflnite  aim  or  object.  It  flashed  in  the  pan,  and  the  assail- 
ant had  escaped.  But  how  ?  the  table  sUll  remained  in  its  place 
against  the  door,  the  window-shutters  remained  all  fast,  and  when  I 
again  searched  under  the  bed,  and  in  the  cupboards,  there  was  no 
concealed  enemy,  not  even  the  slightest  traces  of  one.  Yet  the  blow 
could  not  have  been  ideal,  since  I  not  only  still  smarted  from  the 
wound,  but  felt  the  trickling  of  the  hot-blood  down  my  cheek,  and 
could  see  it  dropping  on  the  front  of  my  shirt. 

I  listened,  in  the  hope  my  ears  might  supply  the  evidence  denied 
to  sight,  and,  sure  enough,  alter  a  short  pause  I  heard  a  strange, 
rustling  sound  in  the  chimney.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  who, 
or  what  might  be  lurking  there,  I  levelled  my  second  pistol  up  the 
opening,  but  that,  too,  flashed  in  the  pan  just  as  the  first  had  dcmc, 
and  before  I  could  examine  into  the  cause  of  this  second  failure, 
down  came  a  mass  of  some  kind,  and  I  received  a  blow  on  the  head 
that  for  the  moment  staggered  me.  My  spirits,  however,  rose  with 
the  increasing  peril.  I  nastily  grasped  my  Spanish  knife  in  one 
hrtnd,  and  the  lamp  in  the  other,  but  before  I  could  discover  my 
enemy  sometliing^  ^vhizzed  past  me,  nnd  clashed  the  light  to  the 
ground.  I  was  now  in  total  darkness,  \\\\h  the  certainty  that  an 
enemy  of  some  kind  was  in  the  room,  ior  the  noise  augmented, 
soundinff  like  the  rush  of  wings,  with  a  hamming  at  intervals,  as 
if  a  hard  substance  were  bounding  feom  wall  to  wSl,  and  occasion- 
ally knocking  against  the  riiutters.  Luckily  I  remembmd  the  Oer- 
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Man-tinder  I  kepi  ftr  Ughthig  cigartj  and  lumng  with  mom  ififfi- 
caky  found  that,  and  a  small  powder-flask  belongiDg  to  my  pistols, 
I  contn'vpfl  to  re-light  the  lamp.  The  secret  now  came  oat.  My 
supposed  assassin  was  a  large  bat,  who,  alarmed  by  the  light,  again 

made  his  way  up  the  chimney,  leaving  me  as  little  pleased  with  my- 
self as  with  the  object  of  all  tliis  useless  alarm.  But  when  I  came  to 
esamiiie  my  pistols,  and  found  the  cfaevgee  of  both  had  been  drawn, 
I  took  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  instead  of  eontinoing 
to  mutter  execrations  upon  my  ugly  visitant,  I  began  to  hail  him  as 
my  better  genius.  By  awakin*;  me  from  the  sleep  into  which  I  had 
unwillingly  fallen  he  had  at  least  |j;lvcn  me  a  chance  for  life,  for  that 
an  attack  wruilrl  be  made  upon  me  I  now  felt  more  assured  than  ever, 
and  the  wakeiui  man  might  perhaps  foil  the  assassins,  whereas,  had 
they  stolen  upon  my  dumber,  the  ease  would  have  been  utterly 
llopeless. 

Before  I  could  reload  my  pistols  there  was  a  stealthy  sound  of  feet 

in  the  passage,  followed  by  a  trentle  pulling  at  the  latch,  and  push- 
ing at  the  dour.  The  hour  for  the  deed  had  come  then  but  it  was 
evident  they  had  wished  to  surprise  me  in  my  sleep,  and,  tinding  an 
impediment  to  their  quiet  entrance,  from  the  table  placed  against  the 
door,  were  hesitating  how  to  proceed.  Darkness  was  manifestly  my 
best  friend^  being  one  against  so  many,  as  I  judged  them  to  be,  from 
the  shuffling  of  feet,  and  the  low  buzz  of  voices.  I  blew  out  the 
lamp,  therefore,  and  fixed  myself  rlo^e  to  the  wall,  knife  in  hand, 
ready  to  stab  the  lirst  who  should  enter,  and  li->tenini;  with  intense 
anxiety  to  their  low  murmurs,  the  import  of  which,  however,  I  could 
not  make  out,  though  I  might  easily  guess  at  it.  Short  as  were 
these  fow  moments  of  suspense,  they  were  not  without  their  use,  for 
they  gave  me  time  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  wind  up  every  nerve 
for  the  struggle,  which  I  well  knew  must  be  a  desperate  one. 

**  Be  cool !  be  firm  V  T  mnttered  half  aloud,  as  if  the  sound  of  my 
own  voice  could  encourage  me,  and  produce  that  perfect  coolness 
and  self.possession,  so  indispensable  to  my  slightest  chance  of  safety. 

A  gentle  pushing  at  the  door  showed  me  that  the  assasnns  had 
matured  thdr  plans.  It  was  plain  they  still  intended  to  gain  a 
stealthy  entrance,  if  possible,  under  the  idea  of  murdering  me  while 
I  slept,  and  thus  preventin^y  all  risk  to  themselves.  As  the  table 
slowly  gave  way  before  their  cautious  efforts,  and  the  opening  gra- 
dually widened,  a  feeble  ray  of  light  was  visible  fioni  some  half- 
shaded  lamp  carried  by  some  unc  in  the  back-gruund,  not  strung 
enough  to  snow  any  object  in  my  chamber,  but  quite  sufficient  for 
me  to  disdngoish  the  figure  of  the  leading-assassin.  With  ncnseless 
motion  he  at  length  got  the  door  so  far  open  that  he  could  enter, 
though  with  difficulty.  Another  step  brought  him  fairly  into  the 
room.  His  bark  was  towards  me.  1  struck  with  all  my  force,  for- 
tunately bury  ill  the  knife  in  his  spine,  and  he  dropt  dead  on  his 
face,  without  uttering  a  single  groan.  His  companions  evidently 
thought  he  had  stumbled,  and  whispered  curses  on  his  awkward- 
ness, which  thcgr  feared  might  wake  me. 

'  He  must  sleep  soundly  not  to  hear  that,"  said  one. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  foolT  muttered  another.  "All's  well,  if  you 
can  be  quiet." 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  when,  finding  all  silent  in  the  room,  a 
second  ruffian  sc^ueezed  himself  in,  witli  the  same  caution  that  the 
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first  had  used.  I  know  not  whtt  prompted  me  to  cbto^  tny  ]^lt* 
but  this  time  I  struck  at  the  breast,  and  the  bandit,  groamng  heavily* 

fell  back  a^i^ainst  the  door. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !"  exclaimed  several  at  the  same  time^ what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this?" 

"  He  is  awake,  to  be  sure,  and  has  put  his  knife  into  ihcm  T  cried 
a  vdoe  that  I  easily  recognised  for  the  old  goatherd's.  '*Fluig  the 
door  open,  and  all  fire  into  the  room  at  once." 

I  held  niy  breath,  nnd  drew  myself  up  yet  closer  to  the  wait.  In 
the  next  inunictit  the  door  was  violently  forced  bark  by  one  .^udden 
and  united  effort,  a  volley  of  carbines  was  diseiiai  gcd  right  into  the 
chamber,  and  the  whole  narty  rushed  in  with  so  much  vehemence, 
pushing  and  hustling  each  other,  that  the  lamp-bearer  was  tumbled 
to  the  ground,  and  in  his  fall  crushed  the  lamp  to  pieces. 

'*  Never  mind,  lads,"  shouted  the  old  goatherd  ;  **  throw  the  shat- 
ters open — throw  the  shutters  o]>en." 

With  more  zeal  than  prudence  they  all  rushed  to  obey  this  order. 
I  could  hear  them  cursing  and  tugging  in  the  dark,  at  the  bars,  and> 
taking  advantage  of  this  happy  opportunitv,  I  darted  out  of  the 
room,  and  bolted  the  door  behind  me.  The  necessity  for  speed 
would  not  allow  of  caution,  and  the  sound  of  coarse  did  not  escape 
them,  but  what  then  ?  the  door,  with  its  huge  bars  and  iron  plates, 
wouhl  stand  an  infinite  deal  of  battering,  and,  meanwhile,  I  hasten- 
ed d()v%n  stairs  and  reached  the  kitchen,  where  I  unexpectedly  found 
myself  face  to  face  wiiii  the  old  hag.  It  wa^  her  liie  or  mine ;  had 
I  qMred  her,  she  would,  beyond  doubt,  have  i^eed  the  ruffians  above, 
in  which  case  my  fate  was  certain,  and,  therefore,  cruel  as  it  may 
seem,  I  struck  her  down  without  pity. 

Having  perpetrated  this  necessary,  though  savapje,  deed,  I  liurried 
out  just  as  the  banditti  had  succeeded  in  getting  open  the  shutters  ; 
and,  as  the  moon  shone  out  brightly,  they  did  not  fail  to  discover 
me.  The  sight  seemed  to  inHamc  the  old  goatherd  to  madnest>.  He 
shouted  in  a  voice  horse  with  rage,  "  After  him,  lads ;  don't  stond 
for  the  height*  You  are  young  and  active,  Biego,  and  are  sure  to 
come  safely  on  your  legs." 

It  may  seem  to  mnTiy  incredible,  but  this  new  and  unexpected 
form  of  danger  so  completely  paraly/ed  me,  that  I  stood  hxed  lo  ilic 
spot,  stupidly  gazing  at  the  young  ruiiian  as  he  mounted  up  to  the 
window*sill.  .  when  there  he  hesitated,  appalled,  no  doubt,  by  the 
tremendous  height. 

"Down  with  you  \  "  cried  the  father. 

And  the  son  leapt.  In  less  than  a  second  he  lay  upon  the  ground 
below,  with  !iis  head  literaiiy  smashed  to  pieces,  in  sight  of  the  father 
who&e  biddiiiL!:  he  had  obeyed.  Never,  while  I  can  recollect  any. 
thing,  shall  i  forget  the  horrid  liuwl — it  could  not  be  called  a  cry— 
of  agony  set  up  by  the  old  goatherd,  when  he  heard  the  crushing 
sound  of  the  body  as  it  fell  to  earth,  and  saw  the  bloody  spattering 
of  the  brains  as  the  skull  struck  upon  a  fragment  of  loose  stone»  dis- 
jointed by  time  from  the  ruined  btiildinrr. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  reasoning  upon  the  springs  of  human 
action.  Even  this  hideous  spectacle  failed  to  rouse  me  from  my 
strange  blu|)or,  but,  what  nothing  else  could  do,  was  effected  by  so 
simple  a  thing  as  the  baling  of  a  dog.  I  could  not  see'  the  animal, 
hut,  from  the  rattling  of  his  chain,  he  was  evidently  endeavouring  to 
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Wcdt  fk&ak  IAb  eonfineiiiciit,  and  no  doabe  Hat  tfie  fmrpoM  of  ^ying 
at  me,  who  was  an  intruder  upon  his  domains,  though  a  moat  on> 

willinrr  one.  At  thi«  sound,  I  started  off  full  speed  for  the  cork- wood, 
about  half  a  mile  otV,  iindf»r  the  shelter  of  which  I  mirrht  pursue  my 
farther  Hight  in  comparative  safety,  should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  it  before  the  goatherds  could  break  down  the  door  I  hatl  bolted 
en  tbein.  Searcely,  however,  had  I  run  a  doaen  yardt  when  I  heard 
the  panting  of  a  dog  behind  me.  The  beaal  had  broken  hia  chain, 
than,  and  now  what  hope  remained  ?  Every  moment  I  expected  he 
wouM  cpiVe  and  pull  me  down,  yet  still  I  contitMird  to  fly,  vain  as 
might  be  tl\e  hope  of  escape,  and  still,  without  venturing  to  look 
round,  I  was  sensible  of  his  being  close  at  my  heels. 

At  length  I  reached  the  wood,  and»  taking  fresh  courage  from  its 
friendly  abelter,  I  faced  my  enemy,  reaotved  to  destroy,  or  be  de- 
stroyed, when — sight  of  joy  ! — the  animal  lay  down,  whining  and 
crouching  at  my  feet.  It  was  Captain,  who,  like  his  master,  had  in 
his  rambles,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  treacherous  pontherds,  and 
like  him,  too,  had  been  fortunate  enou£:h  to  escape  from  their 
clutches.  What  a  isingular  coincidence !  but  then,  as  I  mentioned  at 
the  very  ontaet.  Captain  was  an  odd  dog,  and  to,  I  sappose,  he 
could  not  but  meet  with  odd  adventures :  it  waa  all  in  characler. 

I  now  atmck  deeper  into  the  forest,  hoping  that  I  might  ere  long, 
hit  npon  the  mnin  road,  or  fall  in  with  some  peasant,  who,  for  gold, 
or  christian  charity,  would  put  iiw  in  the  right  track.  Nor  had  1 
gone  far,  before  1  had  the  good  fortune,  as  I  then  considered  it,  of 
coming  up  with  u  detachment  of  soldiers  on  their  way  to  join  the 
troopa  in  the  capital ;  here  waa  at  once  safety  from  the  treacheroua 
soatberda,  and  I  loat  not  a  moment  in  claiming  their  protection, 
having  first  given  the  officer  of  the  party  a  hasty  narrative  of  what 
had  pas«ed.  But,  as  it  turned  out,  1  had  only  exchan:^rd  one  peril 
for  another,  it  being  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  the  last  was 
not  likely  to  prove  the  greatest.  To  not  one  syllable  of  ray  story 
would  this  sapient  commander  give  credence,  and  when  I  produced 
the  miniatnre  in  proof  of  my  aatertiona,  he  exclaimed,  indignantly, 
"  This,  with  your  bloody  hands,  and  general  appearance,  is  ouito 
enough  to  identify  you  as  the  murderer  of  my  friend,  Carlos,  wnose 
body  wo  have  found  among  the  underwood  of  this  very  copse,  and 
in  the  direction  whence  you  came  to  us.  Yonder  it  lie-,"  he  atlfied, 
pointing  to  a  litter  of  green  boughs,  that  was  carried  by  tour  of  tiie 
troop.  "  Yon  must  go,  therefore,  with  ua  to  Madrid,  where  the  ma- 
gistnlea  may  decide  upon  your  guilt  or  innocence,  but  so  convinced 
am  I  of  your  having  perpetrated  the  murder,  that,  if  you  escape  the 
law,  as  many  scoundrels  before  you  have  done,  I  will  take  care  you 
answer  for  it  to  myself,  though  1  am  halt*  ashamed  of  crossing  my 
sword  with  such  a  rutiian." 

Finding  the  uliicer  so  utterly  insensible  to  all  reason,  I  sank  into 
a  dogged  ailence,  and  obeyed  the  order  to  march,  since  resiatance 
waa  useless,  under  the  especial  escort  of  half  a  dosen  soldiers,  with 
kaded  mui^eta  and  fixed  bayonets.  Yet,  even  this  ready  compliance, 
did  not  «ecure  for  me  better  treatment.  The  sergeant  of  the  party, 
thinkinrr  it  right,  no  tlouht,  to  model  himself  upon  the  exampli'  of  his 
superior,  affected  on  the  sudden  to  fancy  I  intended  to  escape,  and, 
under  this  pretext,  ordered  me  to  be  handcuffed,  when,  having  thus 
deprived  me  of  every  chance  of  defending  myself,  he  freely  ezer- 
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daed  his  halbifd  m  VXf  hudk,  ndthoulderB.  As  the  sun  was  gci^Dg 

high,  and  the  road  was  both  roagh  and  hilly,  I  felt  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted lonn-  ere  the  day's  miarch  was  over,  and  when  at  len^ah  we 
reached  the  po>a<!a,  a  little  beioire  nightlkU^  X  was  aUimed  no  better 
fare  than  bread  and  water. 

Two  days  mora  of  equally  pleasant  trrnvd  brou|^  us  eYflBtaall j 
to  IfMhrkL  Hare,  tlMmght  I,  my  iimocance  mutt  be  speedily  made 
Vnown,  and  my  tormento  in  consequence  have  an  end.  But  it  seeme 
I  had  reckoned  with  very  little  knowledge  of  Spanish  justice,  her 
pace  being  slower,  and  her  ways  even  more  crooked  than  with  us 
in  England.  For  full  two  months  was  I  kept  a  prisoner  in  a  foul, 
damp  dungeon,  without  the  slightest  notice  being  taken  of  me,  ex- 
cept  that  the  j^or  brought  me  my  daUy  aUowaaee  of  piaon  fine; 
nor  did  one  of  my  many  leCten  to  onr  ambeiflUkir  reeeive  aii|r 
enewer,  though  the  fellow  swore  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  to 
their  having  been  safely  delivered.  The  only  result  of  my  remon- 
strances on  this  topic,  was  to  alarm  the  Spanish  authorities  lest  the 
secret  of  my  imprisonment  should  transpire,  and  my  story  become 
noised  among  the  Kuglish  re^sidents  iu  Madrid,  in  which  case  they 
might  reeaonably  diend  aome  effectual  Uiterpoaituiii  on  the  part  of 
my  countrymen.  At  least  it  waa  to  thia  cause  I  attributed  my  sud* 
den,  quiet  removal  to  Andalusia,  where  they  were  less  likely  to  be  in- 
terrupted in  nny  course  of  iniquity  they  might  think  proper  to  adopt* 
My  trial,  which  took  plnec  immediately  upon  my  arrival  there,  fully 
justified  the  suspicion,  and,  as  the  judge  hnd  evidently  made  up  his 
mind  beforeliaud  io  coiidemn,  the  afiair  did  not  take  long.  In  half 
an  boor^  or  even  leas,  my  guilt  was  satiafiietorily  proved^  and  sen- 
tenoe  dven  that  I  should  be  hung  the  neKt  day  upon  a  gibbet,  a  de- 
gree m  speed  ao  unusual  in  Spanish  law  as  to  show  they  were  not 
altog^ether  -without  fears  of  intcrrtiption  even  in  this  remote  quarter. 
It  must,  however,  be  frankly  admitted  in  the  Spaniards' excn>e,  that 
appearances  were  much  against  me,  and  the  prejuciiccs  jjeeuliar  to 
the  case  itself  were  yet  further  strengthened  and  conhrmed  by  the 
national  antipathy  existing  very  generally  throughout  the  Peninsula 
towards  all  Englishmen,  notwithstanding  their  recent  services.  The 
plight  in  which  I  was  found,  wHh  the  marks  of  blood  about  me,  the 
miniature  belonging  to  the  murdered  man  in  my  pocket,  the  fact  of 
Carlos  and  I  having  travelled  together,  with  the  not  very  probable 
story  of  our  separation,  the  vain  search  for  a  habitation  of  any  kind 
in  the  direction  I  had  pointed  out, — no  doubt  arising  from  my  igno* 
ranoe  of  the  country— all  these  things,  taken  together^  formed  a 
fearful  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence.  Of  course  I  did  not  view 
the  matter  exactly  in  this  calm,  clear  light  at  the  time,  when  sen« 
tence  of  death  was  passe<1  upon  me ;  few  men  woidd ;  but  at  this 
distance  of  time,  when  the  whole  scene  lives  \vith  mc  only  as  a 
levered  dream,  as  an  exciting  recollection  like  that  w  hich  belonnrs  to 
some  strongly. written  tale,  I  do  not  so  much  feel  disposed  to  quairel 
with  Spanish  justice. 

Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  my  sentence,  nearly  another  mootii 
elapsed  of  captivity  in  the  Seville  jail,  and  but  for  the  rations  of 
food  that  regularly  appeared  at  the  «»ame  stated  hours,  I  should  have 
fancied  myself  forgotten.  "  Dame  Justice,"  said  I,  to  myself,  "is 
alow  in  tying  the  hangman's  knot,  perhaps,  from  the  want  of  prac- 
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tice;  so  much  the  better ;  tiian  Is  smne  ehanee  sbe  nurf  mrliMik  nt 

altogether."  But  I  did  the  good  lady  wrong,  for  early  one  morning 
she  -oDt  the  turnkey  to  my  cell,  with  several  other  officials,  and  a 
file  of  aoulit  rs,  to  escort  me  to  the  gallows.  My  first  idea  on  seeing 
this  conclave  was  to  resist  to  the  utmost,  with  the  hope  of  dying  in 
file  otruggle,  but  it  is  ifondcrllil  wluit  a  change  a  few  nranths  of  so- 
litary  confinement^  and  bread  and  water  diet,  can  bring  about  in 
the  most  determined  spirit.  I  was  no  longer  tile  same  man  that  had 
baffled,  single-handed,  all  the  efforts  of  a  dozen  ruffians  in  the  goat- 
herd's (leii ;  my  courage  was  as  hollow  as  ray  cheeks,  and  they  were 
hollow  enough,  Heaven  knows.  After  the  first  transient  flash  of 
rage  was  over,  I  submitted  quietly  to  have  ray  arras  pinioned,  and, 
at  the  Toiee  of  my  attendants,  mecfaanicsHy  took  my  place  in  the 
procession,  that  now  set  forth  amidst  an  Immense  crowd  assembled 
$or  the  humane  purpose  of  seeing  how  an  Englishman  woidd  look, 
suspended  from  r\  ^^ibbet. 

Dyinrr  in  a  strange  land,  with  no  friendly  voice  to  soothe  or  com- 
fort, is  in  every  case  reckoned  an  aggravntion  of  the  tremendous 
hour  we  must  ail  pass  througii  sooner  or  later,  and  1  much  question 
if  the  sense  of  kundhtesa  and  desolation.  Is  dimlnliliai  when  detfh 
expects  iis«  not  on  a  plUow  of  down,  hot  on  the  hard  boards  of  a 
scaffold.  Disease  ana  sickness,  however  painful  in  themselves,  are 
yet  the  ministers  sent  by  benevolent  nnturc  to  lessen  our  instinctive 
dread  of  the  grave,  and  gradually  wear  away  the  strrmds  of  that 
strong  line,  which  binds  us  to  life,  and  which,  when  whole,  can 
never  be  snapt  asunder  except  by  a  tremendous  struggle. 

Bat  was  I  alone?  no^  not  entirely ;  for  scarcely  had  I  left  the 

ftrison  on  my  melancholy  road,  than  Captain  made  his  appearance, 
t  would  ahnost  seem  as  if  the  poor  brute  had  been  sensible  of  what 
was  going  on,  for  instead  of  showinf^  the  iisnal  signs  of  canine 
joy  at  our  meetinj^,  he  took  his  place  c  lose  beliind  me,  and  followed 
v-ith  as  much  gT;n  ity  as  though  he  had  really  been  one  of  the  pro- 
ceiaion.    Will  it  be  believed?  a  smile,  half  of  mirth,  and  half  of 

Sain,  crossed  my  Ihce  as  the  old  thought  arose  even  in  that  hour  that 
9  mag  an  odd  dog.  But  this  feeling  was  as  brief  as  it  was  unnatural 
to  the  occasion.  The  clai^  of  the  funeral  bell  jarred  on  my  nerves, 
shaking  me  to  the  very  centre  ;  in  my  crts  there  was  a  strange  con- 
fusion of  stunning  sounds,  like  the  roar  of  waters,  and  the  rushing 
of  winds  ;  and  the  atmosphere  around  turned  to  a  dull  red,  in  which 
heaps  of  little  black  specks  were  flying  about,  while  the  earth  itself 
seemed  to  be  sliding  and  slipping  from  under  my  feet.  So  strong 
was  this  last  impression,  that  I  leant  with  all  my  weight  on  the 
attendant  priest  at  my  right  hand,  lest  I  shoidd  fall. 

A  frightful  stillness  nnd  clenrriess  now  succeeded  ,  both  to  my  brain 
and  sight.  I  was  at  the  foot  of  the  scatfold,  but  hesitated,  and  the 
executioner  was  urging  me  to  ascend  when  a  loud  cry  burst  from 
the  nearest  of  the  spectators.  My  faithfol  dog  had  suddenly,  with- 
out any  cause  as  it  seemed  or  warning,  flown  at  one  of  them  and 
pulled  him  to  the  ground,  foirly  pinning  him  by  the  throat  In  his 
fear  and  agony  the  man  shouted  for  help,  but,  unfortunately  for 
him,  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  women,  who  had  pressed 
thus  forward  with  true  female  curiosity,  and  who  were  airaid  to 
render  the  aid  they  prevented  others  from  affording.  That  voice!  I 
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knew  it  in  an  instant,  it  was  the  old  goaAo'd's !  and  at  the  Bound, 
the  hlood,  that  had  stagnated  at  my  heart,  ngain  flowed  £kteiy,  and 
I  called  aloud  on  those  around  to  seize  tlie  murderer. 

On  occasions  of  this  kind,  a  trifle  will  in  a  minute  change  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  or  perhaps  it  is  tlie  charm  ivhich  the  sur- 
prising never  fult  to  cxerciie  over  the  human  inugination.  Of  all 
that  vast  multitode,  to  hostile^  or,  at  beat,  indifTerent^afew  moments 
since,  there  was  probably  not  one  whose  bosom  did  not  now  throb 
^vith  kindly  feelings  for  the  poor  stranger.  My  innocence  was  as 
readily  and  as  f^roimdlessly  admitted  at  this  cry,  as  my  guilt  had 
been  before.  8oiiie  tViendly  hand  even  went  so  far  as  to  cut  my 
bonds,  when  I  rushed  to  the  spot  where  the  goatherd  was  still 
vainly  struggling  with  Captain,  and  Just  in  time  to  save  the  dog 
from  the  sticks  and  stones  that  would  s<ion  have  beaten  his  brains  outj 
though  too  late  to  help  his  victim.  Life  was  ebbing  fast  from  some 
wounded  nrtory,  and  he  called  in  a  faint  voice  for  the  priest ;  for, 
however  loaded  with  blood  and  crimes  a  Spaniard  may  liave  been, 
the  sentiment  of  religion  seluuai  iails  to  awake  in  him  at  the  last 
moment.  At  his  summons,  the  priest  in  attendtnee  on  me,  stept  to 
his  side,  holding  the  cross  before  bis  failing  eyes,  and  exhorting  him 
to  reconcile  himself  to  heaven  by  a  fall  confession  of  his  earthly 
sins.  And  he  did  confess  .'  His  last  words,  uttered  at  hrnkrn  inter- 
vals, and  with  pfreat  diffinilty,  acknowledfccd  him  for  the  murderer 
of  Carlos^  and  the  uext  moment  he  set  the  seal  on  that  confession  by 
his  death. 

While  we  were  yet  gazing  on  his  last  struggles,  there  was  a  com- 
motion amongst  the  more  distant  part  of  the  spectators, — cries  of 
'*  Stop  the  execution  1"  with  a  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and 
presently  a  tronji  of  horse,  breaking  through  the  crowd,  made 

straight  for  the  seati'old. 

"Where  is  her"  exclaimed  the  olhcer ;  "on  peril  of  your  lives, 
where  is  the  Englishman  }" 

A  hundred  voices  answered,  "Herel  here ! "  and  so  intent  was 
every  one  in  communicating  what  bad  just  passed,  that  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  he  could  make  out  the  trutib.  When  at  length  he 
did  learn  that  the  goatherd  had  in  dyin^^  acknowledged  himself  for 
the  murderer  of  Carlos,  he  said,  toucliing  hia  hat  to  me  with  all  the 
dignity  oi  a  Spanish  cavalier, 

I  congratulate  you,  senhor,  on  this  singular  chance ;  though, 
had  it  not  been  so,  I  have  come  by  her  Majesty's  order  to  bring  you 
to  Madrid,  that  your  case  might  undergo  revision.  You  owe  this 
grace  to  your  ambassador,  who  did  not  hear  of  your  danger  till  the 
eleventh  hour." 

It  vvtre  useless  to  dwell  on  what  was  said  and  done  in  conse- 
uence  of  this  order  irom  the  capital.  In  a  few  weeks  Captain  and 
had  left  Spain,  and  now — poor  felhiw  !<— he  rests  under  the  shade 
of  a  willow-tree  in  my  little  garden,  while  my  hairs  are  turning 
grey.  There,  in  a  summcr^s  evening,  I  often  sit  smoking  my  cigar, 
witfi  my  feet  upon  his  grave,  and  then,  —  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
own  it,  but  truth  is  truth,— I  feel  for  my  poor  dog  what  I  seldom  felt 
for  human  being. 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  SCATTEROOOD  FAMILY. 

BT  ALBERT  BMITfi. 
WITB  AN  ILLUBTBATION  BT  JOHK  LBBCH. 


OBAPVBB  ZZV. 

The  duties  of  a  governess  in  a  *'  genteel  family.'* 

It  was  lonjr  hrfore  sleep  came,  and  brought  its  temporary  relief  to  "  f 
|w)(>r  Clara's  despondency.  The  rhocHcss  room, — the  pamful  feeling, 
tor  the  first  time,  of  inferiority  and  dependance,  —  the  unpromising 
prospect  of  comfort  before  her,  from  tlie  specimens  she  had  experi-  • 
cooed  that  evening;  and  the  sorrow  attendant  ufion  this  first  estrange- 
ment from  home*  with  its  dispiriting  novelty,  all  tended  to  prevemt 
her,  fm  a  long  time,  from  finding  any  refuge  in  domber  from  her 
wretchedness.  And  through  the  long,  dreary  hours  of  night,  wlien 
all  her  meditations  partook  of  itJ?  srioom,  and  the  merest  unple;is:!ntrv, 
that  would  scarcely  have  cost  a  thought  of  uneasiness  in  theciajiime, 
became  magniried  by  undiverted  thought  into  an  overwhelming 
misery,  her  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  pillow. 

.  She  comHed  every  sueoeeding  division  of  the  hours  n  they  rang- 
oot  from  strange  docks  in  colc^  melancholy  chimes,  imtii  the  grey 
morning  twi%ht  stole  into  her  chaniber,  and  the  first  sound  of  move- 
ment was  heard  in  the  square ;  and  not  till  then,  worn  out  with  sor- 
row- and  anxiety  did  she  fall  asleep.  But  it  was  only  to  dream  of  for- 
mer happy  times,  vaguely  intermingled,  in  visionary  confusion,  with 
the  events  of  a  bright  and  glowing  present:  cheering  pliantu.sms, 
which  only  make  the  waking  reality  more  dejected, — fffnes  fatui  of  the 
mind,  the  more  resplendent  by  contrast,  in  proportion  as  all  ardand  is 
deprasttog  and  hopeless. 

She  was  aroused-at  halfpast  seven  by  the  nursery  maid,  whom  die 
had  met  on  the  preceding  evening ;  and  who  now  civilly  came,  and 
offered  to  assist  her  in  dressing.  She  then  learned  it  would  he  part 
of  her  duty  to  make  breakfast  every  morning  for  Mr.  Constable,  pre- 
viously to  his  departing  for  the  City.  For  Mrs.  Constable's  duties  to 
society  ke^t  her  from  rest  so  very  late  every  evening,  that  she  found 
it  impossible  both  to  sit  up  and  get  up ;  and,  consequently,  the  duties 
of  the  brealdast*table  usuallv  devolved  upon  the  govem^s.  For,  of 
course  the  governess  could  not  expect  any  evening-visiting,  and 
might  go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock,  if  she  wished  it.  so  long  as  her 
charges  were  disposed  of,  and  she  was  not  wanted  to  be  useful  before 
company  in  the  drawing-room. 

Clara  had  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Constable.  He  received  her  at  the 
breaklast-table  with  a  staid  civility,  which  expressed  what  he  possibly 
thought,  —  "  I  should  be  very  happy  in  being  polite  to  you,  but  the 
restraints  of  society  must  be  observed,  and  my  wife  would  not  be 
pleased  at  my  makmg  you  of  more  consequence  than  is  proper  for 
your  situation."  So  his  <'onrtc«!y  townrd?  Clara  beunn  and  terminated 
in  a  grave  uideways  bow,  and  one  or  two  cold  inquiries  about  her 
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family  :  after  whiclt  he  took  up  a  damp  morning-paper  that  was  Ij^ing 
on  the  table,  and  began  to  peruie  it  very  intcnsf ly,  paying  no  more 
attention  to  her  than  apeakmg  when  he  wanted  anything. 

The  new  governess  felt  cruelly  humbled.  She  could  not  take 
breakfast,  for  there  had  been  only  one  cup  and  saucer  laid  ;  and  she 
could  not  help  deeming  herself  almost  reduced  to  the  position  of  a 
barmaid  of  private  life,  waiting  in  attendance  at  the  counter,  to  dis- 
pnisL  whatever  might  be  asked  for.  At  length  Mr.  Constable  huish- 
ed  ;  and  then,  wiili  another  lateral  bow,  walked  out  of  the  room*  His 
departure  was  some  relief  to  Clara.  She  ventured  to  think  about 
commencing  her  own  meal»  and  rang  the  bell  accordingly.  A  servant 
in  plain  dothes^  with  a  cotton  jacket,  apparently  higher  in  command 
than  the  extreme  plush,  answered  the  summons;  and  kcepinrr  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  room,  with  the  handle  of  the  door  in  hia  hand, 
waited  to  know  what  was  wanted. 

**  I  will  trouble  you  for  another  cup  and  saucer,"  said  Clara  mildly. 
She  almost  felt  she  was  speaking  to  an  e^ual. 

«  My  mistress  always  lakes  her  coffee  m  bedt**  replied  the  man. 

He  was  evidently  a  superior  servant,  who  had  lived  in  families  of 
the  first  gentility>  and  knew  his  duty  better  than  to  say  *'  miss  **  to  a 
governess. 

««It  was  for  myself  T  wanted  it,"  said  Clara. 

"  Mrs.  Biiigliam  s  laid  breakfast  in  the  nvirsery  for  you,  and  the 
young  ladies,  and  Master  Neville,"  repHed  the  servant.  *'  Miss  Wil- 
son always  breakfasted  in  the  nursery,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  which  ob- 
viously betrayed  the  mental  addition  of'*  and  why  shouldn't  you?** 

And,  having  condescended  to  deliver  himself  of  thus  much,  he 
walked  towards  the  table,  took  up  the  paper,  and  disappeared,  leaving 
the  door  open  behind  bim,  as  if  it  was  meant  as  a  hint  to  Clara  to 
re-ascend  to  her  proper  sphere. 

Tin's  short  c()llo(juy  let  her  into  the  secret  as  to  in  what  light  she 
was  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  house.  Society  has  the  same  links  in 
its  scale  as  the  animal  creation  :  and  a  governess  in  such  a  family  as 
the  Gmstables*  was  evidently  considered  the  connecting  tie  between 
the  family  and  the  domestics ;  but,  like  anomalous  classes  generally* 
either  in  zoology,  social  life,  or  politics,  looked  at  shyly  by  both  the 
species,  with  which  they  held  any  attributes  in  common. 

The  olive-branches  of  the  Constable  family  were  srated  at  the  table 
when  she  entered  the  apartment  —  half  hchool-rooni,  half  nursery, 
where  they  were  generally  domiciled.  Master  Neville  being  in  dia- 
grucu  with  Bingham  for  having  emptied  the  contents  of  a  small  Noah's 
ark  into  the  slop-basin,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  camela 
could  swim  or  no.  The  children  luxuriated  upon  milk  and  water ; 
but  there  was  a  black  teapot  on  the  hob,  which  Clara  was  informed 
contained  the  infusion  of  what  the  Constables'  grocer  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road, — their  acknowledged  one  in  Piccadilly  was  chnnerical, 
—  recommended  to  his  customers  as  "  f^ood  sound  family  con-^ou,  at 
three- an d-lourpence."  Neville  was  yet  crying  from  a  recent  chastise- 
ment, to  which  Eleanor  kept  up  an  accompaniment  upon  a  small  mu- 
sical instrument  of  three  indefinite  notes,  along  the  top  of  which 
passed  a  continuous  procession  of  poultry,  who  ran  along  a  tape  out  of 
one  sentry-box,  and  into  another,  with  no  apparent  end  beyond  the 
gratification  of  a  cylindrical  lady  in  a  round  red  hat,  with  a  stick  in 
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her  hand;  ami  who  watched  their  progress  with  m  much  intcre&t 
aa  the  direction  of  her  eyes  allowed,  w  hich  were  found  to  be,  upon 
dMe  inspection,  one  under  her  ear,  and  the  other  in  the  centre  of 
her  cfae»,  Blanche  was  simpiv  trying  how  far  she  could  poke  her 
ipoon  into  her  mouth  without  chokinir,  and  indulging  in  a  desultory 
lunnining  as  she  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  other  two. 

"There  !*'  cried  Bingham,  as  Clara  entered  ;  "  here  *s  Miss  Scatter- 
good,  I  declare!    I  wonder  what  ^lu  will  say  to  you  now.'* 

•'I  don't  care,"  said  Neville,  makini:  a  face  at  Clara  whicli  nii^'lit 
have  been  construed  into  a  per&onaliun  of  the  cherubim  who  blow 
the  winds  in  old  classical  pictures  of  tempests. 

"  I  knew  a  little  boy  once,"  said  Chva*  who  always  said  '  don't 
care/  and  was  at  last  eaten  by  w  ild  !>easts.'* 

**  No  you  didn't,"  replied  Miss  Eleanor,  **  for  it 's  in  the  spelling- 
books.    Oo-o-o-o-o  !  you  're  a  story,  you  are  !" 

"  I  must  tell  mamma  you  have  been  naughty,  I'm  atrnifl,  if  vou 
don't  mind  me,"  said  Ciara,  trying  to  look  as  angry  as  her  sweet  tiEice 
allowed. 

**  Ah  I  then  I  know  what  1  '11  do,  and  so  does  Eleanor,  and  so  does 
Bhuiehe,*  returned  Neville.  Then,  repeating  the  words  to  the  air  of 
the  preceding  evening,  he  chorused,    I  know  what  I  *11  do^  and  I 

know  what  lil  do,  and  I  know  ** 

Silence  f  cried  Bingham  sharply.   "  How  dare  you  make  such  a 

*  Iff* 

ooise! 

•*  When  Miss  Wilson  told  mamma,  I  )iit  her  in  the  face  with 
Nelly's  doll,  and  made  her  bleed,"  said  Neville,  with  uu  uir  of 
tnumpha 

**  We  had  more  mone^r  than  she  had,"  said  Eleanor,  *■  and  we  told 

her  so  ;  a  nn^ty  cross  thmg  1" 

"AH  our  things  were  better  than  her's,  too,**  continued  Blanche  : 
*'  Mamma  said  they  were.  Ah  1  you  hav'n't  got  a  velvet  dress,  I 
know.    We  have." 

And  in  conversation  similar  to  this,  with  equally  pleasant  remarks 
from  the  "  sharp  little  thingB,"  did  the  remainder  of  the  breakfast* 
time  pass. 

When  they  had  finished,  Chwa,  after  some  trouble,  made  them  get 
their  books,  and  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  they  knew.  Their 
stock  of  learning  was  exceedingly  limited,  and  she  was  considering 
what  she  should  first  do  when  Mrs.  Constable  entered  tlie  nursery. 

At  their  first  interview  the  mistress  of  the  house  hail  Ix  c  n,  as  we 
noticed,  tolerably  courteous  ;  but  now  that  Clara  was  acknow  leUgcdly 
s  gov^ness  in  her  family,  her  whole  demeanour  altered  to  that  of  ex^ 
treme  distance.  The  question  was  whether  she  was  not  most  polite 
to  Bingham,  who  was  certainly  more  independent  than  Clara,  re- 
ceived very  good  wages,  and  could  leave  when  she  chme,  with  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  another  place  immediately. 

**  You  need  not  be  so  particular  about  their  reading,  Miss  Scatter- 
good,**  observed  Mrs.  Constable  to  Clara,  who  was  turning  over  the 
dirty,  dog  s- eared  books,  in  some  perplexity.  "  French,  if  you  please, 
and  music,  I  wish  to  be  the  chief  features  in  their  education. 

I  shall  learn  French,  mamma,  shaVt  I  ?*'  said  Neville ;  and 
then  I  shall  know  what  you  mean  when  you  speak  French  to  papa, 
and  don't  want  us  to  make  out  what  you  say." 

I  9 
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"I  should  like  to  hear  you  on  the  instrument,"  said  Mrs.  Constable 
to  Clara ;    perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  play  some  tune.** 

She  pototed  to  the  corner  of  the  room,  where  an  old  square  piino 
<— a  staggering  fbur-potnider^was  stationed.  Clara  sat  down  to  it  $ 
but  the  first  chords  struck  were  enough  to  shew  her  what  effect 
would  be  produced.  She  played  two  or  three  waltzes,  whilst  Mrs. 
Constable  looked  coldly  on,  with  the  grave  air  of  a  judge,  btit  without 
any  expression  of  approbation  or  the  contrary.  It  was  a  nervous  un- 
dertaking for  Clara  to  be  thus  watched ;  and  the  wretched  jangling 
piano  did  not  much  assist  her,  so  that  there  was  little  cause  for  won- 
der if  she  plaved  with  less  spirit  than  in  common. 

"  What  ugly  tunes  those  are^*'  obsenred  Miss  Eiesnor^  as  the  new 
governess  concluded.    "  I  liked  Miss  Wilson's  best" 

*•  You  will  be  axtonished  at  the  ears  my  children  liave,"  observed 
Mrs.  Constable  to  Clara.  People  who  cn)1ed  at  the  house,  and  found 
the  remarks  they  made  in  an  undertone  were  heard  and  repeated, 
often  thought  the  same  thing.  But — you  will  excuse  me — I  think 
your  playing  wants  a  little  brilliancy, — and  touch.  Touch  is  what  1 
wish  you  particularly  to  attend  to  with  the  children." 

**  I  thinJc^  ma'am,  you  would  find  a  slight  improvement  if  I  had  an- 
other piano,"  answered  Clara  modestly-. 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  the  lady.  '*  This  is  one  of  Broadwood's,  too." 

Mrs.  Constable  evidently  thought  pianos  were  the  same  as  vioUoSy 
and  improved  with  age. 

"  You  will,  also,  be  good  enough  not  to  omit  practising  Ulanche's 
voice.  You  sing,  I  believe  ;  at  least,  I  think  that  was  understood  in 
the  engagement  ?'* 

Clara  bowed  her  bead  in  acquiescence. 

**  Will  you  let  me  hear  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Constable. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  a  very  bad  cold  at  present**'  said  Clara; 
"if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  would  rather  not." 

"Dear  me  !  that  is  rather  unfortunate,"  replied  the  other,  possibly 
surprized  that  governesses  should  ever  take  cold.  "  Blaucbei  my 
love,  let  me  hear  you  sing." 

But  Blanche  did  not  choose  to  sing  just  at  that  minute;  whereupon 
Master  Neville,  who  never  required  much  pressing,  directly  struck 
up  a  popular  infantile  melody,  which  he  had  picked  up  from  the  chil- 
dren who  played  outside  the  square-railings  on  fine  evenings.  Tlie 
others  joined  in  chorus,  and  the  Babel  was  only  put  down  by  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  and  assaults  that  Bingham  dared  to  make 
before  her  mistress. 

**  You  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  this  morning  of  what  they  re- 
quire to  be  taught,"  said  Mrs.  Constable ;  "  but,  with  respect  to  the 
piano,  pay  great  attention  to  the  touch.  We  have  a  better  instru- 
ment in  the  drawing-room,  on  which  you  shall  play  this  evening.  We 
have  a  few  friends  coming  to  arrange  about  a  fancy-ball  I  am  ibout  to 
give." 

And  with  these  final  observations  the  lady  sailed  out  of  the  room, 
taking  Bingham  with  her,  tu  consult  upon  domestic  affairs^  and  leav- 
ing Clara  alone  with  her  interestiog  charges,  to  manage  and  instruct 
as  she  beat  might. 
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Mr.  Joe  JoUit  wins  »  smile  from  Mr.  Snarry,  who  stUl  struggles  wiih  Jbis  lisdiogi. 

It  was  ft  fine  mrkling  afternoon— the  morrow  of  the  pic-nic— and 
Bnmswick  Wharf,  Blacinrall,  was  all  life  and  gaiety.  Bands  of  miisic^ 

of  untiring  vigour,  played  lustily  from  elevated  positions :  and  guests 
with  light  hearts  and  heavy  appetites  arrived  carli  minute  bv  land  or 
water  to  demolish  whitebait,  witli  the  reckless  addition  of  cold  punch 
and  ducks,  or  the  more  sneaking  subteHuge  of  premature  tea.  Visi- 
tors rested  themselves  upon  the  seats,  and  fancied  they  were  at  the 
sea-side ;  or  perilously  Tentured  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  wharf 
for  the  sake  of  a  purer  blow.  Knowing  fellows  with  cigars,  check 
trowsers,  and  hats;  worD-  at  angles,  called  schooners  brigs,"  and 
pointed  out  vessels,  unknown  to  everybody  else,  as  craft  with  whose 
captains  they  were  intimately  acquainted  ;  whilst  many  others  lin- 
gered on  the  pier  in  conversation  until  the  time  came  for  the  steamer 
to  depart  for  Ciravesend. 

Amongst  these  last,  in  grave  costume  as  became  the  Bank,  were 
Mr.  Snsirry  and  the  vimeious  JolliL  The  expected  train  arrivcid: 
the  bdl  rang,  and  then,  as  Joe  remarked  to  his  friend,  they  were  once 
more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more !  The  traces  of  yesterday's 
revelry  had  entirely  vanished  ;  appetite  had  returned,  and  they  de- 
scended into  the  cabin  to  dinner,  beinf:  warned  tlicreuulo  hv  various 
assistants,  who  appeareci  sutldenly,  like  Lustern  genii,  wiili  cintked 
meats  under  cover,  no  one  might  teil  whcrei'rom,  and  iiurried  about 
the  deck,  wafUng  savoury  odours  of  roast  and  hoiledy  to  entice  and 
determine  vacillating  passengers. 

Everybody  on  board  knew  Mr.  Joe  Jollit ;  and  everybody  appeared 
anxious  to  make  room  for  him  near  them  when  he  entered  the  cabin. 
Bnt  he  took  the  top  of  the  table,  with  Mr.  i^narry  on  his  right  Iiand  ; 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  *'  come  out  "  as  was  his  wont,  dirertinj^^  his 
attacks  chiefly  against  a  fat  curly-headed  boy  in  attendance,  wiiom  he 
loved  to  insult  by  sarcastic  allusions  and  speeches,  or  confuse  by  ima- 
ginary orders  for  rare  viands  and  beverages.  And  in  the  interims  of 
fueasantry  he  delighted  the  company  by  giving  his  far-famed  imita* 
tion  of  the  four-in-hand  comet,  in  an  accompaniment  to  the  band  upon 
deck.  This  was  in  some  measure  useful  in  making  out  the  tune ;  for 
the  trombone  was  the  only  instrument  heard,  in  consequence  of  its 
end  being  projected  thr  ugh  the  top  window ;  and  a  trombone  by  it- 
self is  not  an  agreeable  bolo. 

••Now,  Periwinkle  I  "  cried  Mr.  Jollit  to  the  boy,  for  so  had  he 
christened  him ;  « look  alive.  A  pint  of  pale  ale,  and  ask  the  engi- 
neer for  a  nice  fresh  cinder  to  put  m  it." 

He  seems  to  know  his  name,"  observed  Mr.  Snarry  as  the  boy 
grinned  and  dived  out  of  sight  into  one  of  thoie  mystic  closets  with 
which  steamers  abound. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  returned  Joe.  I  called  Iiim  Periwinkle, 
because  when  1  first  patronized  the  boat,  he  ^v:l=;  so  dunny  that  I  was 
always  obliged  to  wind  him  up  out  of  the  cabnt  stairs  with  my  stick, 
before  he  would  come,  when  I  wanted  anytliing.  He 's  better  now. 
What's  that,  sir r* 

••Pble  ale,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  placing  the  bottle  on  tlie  table. 
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'*  Very  good.  Thirsty  people  find  that  a  fine  *l>a&s  relief/ "ob- 
served Mr.  Jollit,  in  the  pride  of  a  pun. 

**  Whereabouta  are  we,  steward  ?**  inquired  one  of  the  guests  of  the 
principal  attendant,  who  was  cutting  veneers  from  a  fillet  of  treal,  as 
if  he  were  working  for  hb  life. 

The  gentleman  who  asked  the  question  was  reading  the  Steam- 
boat Companion,"  and  drinking  hrandy-and-water,  to  beguile  himself 
into  an  idea  that  he  was  making  a  voyage,  at  one  of  the  side-tahles. 

*'  If  you  go  upon  deck,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jollit,  you  will  see,  written 
on  a  board,  *  You  arc  requested  nut  to  speak  to  the  man  at  the 

The  gentleman  looked  somewhat  angry  at  the  uncalled-lbr  obicr- 
vation  ;  but  Mr.  Jollit  followed  up  his  speech  in  a  sort  of  double^r- 

relied  joke  fashion,  by  asking : — 

*♦  Why  is  that  ^ulde-book  like  a  pair  of  handcuffs?  Because  it  is 
meant  for  *  two  wrists ' — tourists  I—- don't  you  see  ?    I  think  1  had 

you  there  I" 

The  rest  of  the  company  laughed :  and  the  strange  guest,  after 
deliberating  for  a  minute  or  two  what  he  should  do,  did  the  same, 

^  That  friend  of  your's  is  an  odd  fellow/'  whispered  a  gentleman 
to  Mr.  Snarry. 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Jollit*  whose  ears  were 
ever  keenly  open  to  the  rt  inarks  of  those  around  him.  "  if  1  have 
given  you  the  sign  of  the  ovdvr  it  has  been  by  accident." 

**  I  was  alluding  to  Penwiukie,  as  you  call  him,"  observed  the  gen- 
tleman. 

"  Ah !  he 's  a  remarkable  boy^**  replied  Joe,  catching  hold  of  the 
young  steward  by  his  coat,  and  pulling  him  back  as  he  was  going. 
**  His  father  was  many  years  exposed  in  chains  opposite  Blackwall, 

and  he  never  had  a  mother.    Periwinkle  I  ** 
"  Yes>  sir/'  added  the  boy  quickly.  He  evidently  stood  in  awe  of 

Joe. 

**  Transfer  the  earthenware,  sir,  and  produce  the  herbage.  Will 
you  have  any  more  of  these  verdant  swanshot  ?  "  he  added^  offerUig 
the  peas  to  Mr.  Snarry. 

His  friend  declined. 

«« These  boats  are  fine  things  for  people  of  delicate  ei^tites,*'  said 
Joe,  as  the  vibration  was  more  than  usually  perceptible. 

**  Why  so?  "  inquired  Mr.  Snarry,  in  kindness  and  charity,  seeing 

he  waited  to  be  asked. 

*'  Because  you  have  only  to  put  the  food  in  vour  mouth,  and  it  is 
sure  to  be  shaken  down  whether  you  will  or  no,"  repiicd  Jollit. 

**The  victuals  are  always  very  good,  I'm  sure;**  urged  Mr, 
finarry. 

**  Snarry,  my  friend,*' — ^replied  Joe  affectionately^—-**  oblige  me  by 

not  saying  v{c(naU :  it  is  an  ugly  word.  I  know  not  why,  but  *'  vic- 
tuals "  never  seems  to  mean  anything  else  beyond  cnld  potatoes, 
nuitton  hones,  and  pie-crust ;  .^ay  foftd.  viands,  refreshment — anything 
but  vicuiuls.  Periwinkle;  du  you  call  timt  clearing  away?  1  must 
lecture  you.   Come  here,  sir  I ' 

He  pointed  reproachfully  to  a  solitary  pea,  that  was  wandering 
vaguely  about  the  table-cloth  with  the  motion  of  the  vessel ;  and 
then  again  seised  the  lad  with  a  firm  grasp. 
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"The  |ieft,"  obaerved  Mr.  JoUit,  looktog  gravely  at  Periwiolde^ 
and  autuning  the  tone  of  a  lecturer ;  ^  the  pea,  though  8ina)l»  offen 
a  beaottfiil  example  of  deaigo  in  the  vegetable  creation.  In  infancy, 
nheo  our  hopes  and  fears  are  to  each  other  known,  it  excites  our 
wonder,  enclosed  within  the  tiny  drum  of  chilJliood.  In  youth  it 
invokes  the  spirit  of  independence^  wheu  projected  ncrniiist  the 
»indo%v.->  of  the  objjuxious  tradesman  from  the  tube  ot  luuderate 
price.  And  in  nper  years  it  exercises  the  talents  of  the  ingenious 
iMNiaekeeper,  who  knows  that  though  too  tough  to  boU  with  bacon,  it 
wiD  yet  etew  with  veal.  In  the  ehdNNrate  language  of  common  place 
life,  it  is  called  %ptas  in  the  more  simple  nomenclature  of  botany  it 
is  denominated  a  papUkmmceous  legnmt^*  Now,  sir,  if  you  do  not 
repeat  this  tome,  word  for  word,  to-morrow  afternoon,  I  shall  put  yoo 
into  the  boiler,  until  you  are  done  to  rnfxs.    Go  along,  sir  !  " 

And  Mr.  Joe  Jiilet  finished  hi»  orulion  hy  kicking  Periwinkle  all 
along  tile  cabin,  against  various  guests,  and  telling  him  to  give  the 
Steward  the  change. 

When  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Snarry  and  his  friend  went  upon  deck, 
•^or  they  are  not  great  wine-drinkers  on  board  the  Gravesend  boats, 
-HUid  here  Mr.  Joliit  amused  himself  by  pointing  out  imaginary  loca- 
lities on  the  banks  of  the  river, — Netley  Abbey,  Keni! worth  Castle, 
and  the  like  —  to  strange  old  ladies;  after  which,  he  occupied  twenty 
minutes  in  wliat  he  termed  dod^ini;  the  music,  uhicli  was  shifting 
away  from  tiie  man  who  came  round  iui  coppers :  and  lastly,  he  took 
bis  seat  with  bis  companion  oo  the  edge  of  the  boat,  behind  the  man 
at  the  wheel* 

The  pale  ale  bad  opened  the  springs  of  Mr.  Snarry^s  affections. 
It  is  lowering  to  the  majesty  of  the  mliul  to  think  how  much  of  ro- 
mance occasionally  depends  upon  bottled  beer:  but  yet  this  cannot 
be  denied.  And  ns  lie  watched  the  landscape  on  either  side,  with 
the  river  winkini;  and  spaiklinpr  in  the  afternoon  sun,  he  allowed  his 
thoughts  lu  return  to  Clara  Scattergood,  over  whom  a  space  oi  both 
time  and  distance  was  throwing  a  greater  baks  to  the  detriment  of 
Mrs.  Hankios's  sister.  For  so  it  ever  is.  We  look  back  with  linger- 
ing loudness,  admiration,  and  even  regret,  to  the  past,  which  possibly 
was  not  one  whit  more  agreeable  than  the  present,  because  distance 
takes  off  the  rough  cdfre^<,  and  ullow;?  only  a  softened  and  favourable 
view  of  it.  In  like  manner,  the  traveller  crossing  to  the  Coiui[ient, 
lliruvvs  many  a  glance  of  fondness  and  pleasure  towards  the  u  Lite 
cliffs  o(  tile  sea-port  town  that  he  has  left  behind,  pondering  upon 
theu*  general  view  only,  and  never  calling  to  mind  the  fleas,  Uie  Imid- 
hulies,  and  the  tavern  bills  diat  tberem  excited  so  much  of  discon- 
tent  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  JoUit  divined  his  friend's  thoughts ;  and  looking  at  him  with 
an  expression  of  great  meaning,  as  if  he  had  something  to  communi- 
cate of  importance,  said, 

"  What  do  you  think  ?" 

Mr.  Soarry  could  not  teli. 
Who  do  you  imagine  that  is  from  ?"  enomred  Mr.  JoUit,  taking 
a  parcel  from  the  poocet  of  his  coat.   Ana  without  waiting  for  a 
r^ly,  he  went  on.   **  That  direction  was  written  by  Miss  Scatter- 
good." 

It  was  an  ordinary  parcel  of  brown  paper,  tied  with  packiliread 
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and  sealed ;  but  irom  that  mbute  it  became  in  Mr.  Snarry's  eyea 
a  casket  of  morocco  and  gold. 

And  how  on  earth  did  jfom  come  by  it  ?**  be  aiked,  all  aatonish- 

menu 

"  Bodle  came  just  bufbre  we  left  to-day,  and  asked  nie  to  take  it 
to  the  address  in  Gravesend.  He  licard  Mrs.  Scattergood  saying 
she  wished  it  delivered  by  a  private  hand,  ai>  there  was  an  answer 
expected  of  some  conteiiuence ;  and,  jutt  like  hiniy  offered  to  do  it^ 
wilbout  having  the  least  notion  of  when  be  could." 

**  I  think  he  might  have  asked  me,"  said  Snarry,  slightly  offended, 

considering  I  lived  in  the  boaie»  and  knew  the  faroily." 

**  Why,  so  he  would  have  done/*  answered  Joe,  **  only  you  had 
just  gone.    However,  you  shall  come  with  me  if  you  like.** 
VVliere  is  it  ?" 

'Gregory  Scattergood,  Esq.,  Chamouny  Cottage,  Windunii  Hill,'  '* 
iatd  Joe,  reading  the  address. 

« It  *s  a  brother  of  our  one,"  said  Snarry.  "  The  little  boy  used  to 
talk  sometimes  about  his  uncle  Gregory,  who'd  got  lots  of  money, 

but  never  gave  him  anything.    He  said  he  was  mad." 

"Well,  1  «:!vnuldn*t  wonder,"  replied  .Tnllitt  "  I'odle  said  some- 
thing about  not  being  surprised  by  eccentricities  :  only  those  musicaJ 
people  arc  always  in  the  cloudsj  and  you  never  can  tell  precisely 
what  they  mean." 

The  remamder  of  the  journey  passed  without  any  particular  ex« 
citemenly  except  a  slight  personal  encounter  between  Periwinkle 
and  Mr.  Jollit,  in  consequence  of  the  former  liaving  said  to  him. 

Any  orders,  (^nts?"  in  a^mecbanical  manner,  before  he  knew  whom 
he  was  addressing. 

"  I  think  he  will  remember  that,"  said  Joe,  once  more  kicking 
him  several  yards  off,  and  throwing  after  him  the  large  pincushion 
tied  round  with  rope  that  was  let  down  over  the  side  ot  the  boat 
when  it  came  near  a  pier,  which  completed  his  downftll,  lo  the  dis> 
comfort  of  two  gentlemen  who  were  playing  diess  on  the  lop  of  a 
bandbox. 

**  That  is  ao  insult,"  continued  the  funny  gentleman.     "  Ever 

since  I  came  by  this  boat,  Perlwitikli-  has  brought  round  a  broken  old 
basket  containing  three  tough  sun-dried  eiiinrs,  a  fossil  captain's  bis- 
cuit, and  an  empty  i^inirer-beer  bottle,  which  he  calls  refreshments. 
He  wont  do  it  agaai,  i  know.'* 

By  this  time  the  boat  came  alongside  the  Terrace  Pier ;  and  after 
Mr.  JoUit  had  returned  ▼arious  salutations  not  intended  for  him,  from 

people  he  did  not  know  who  where  waiting  for  their  friends,  and 
challenged  the  steward  to  a  rifle^match  at  Kosherville  for  the  price 
of  the  passage,  be  went  on  shore  with  the  rest  of  the  passengers. 


CHAPTER  XXVir. 

A  lingular  member  of  the  Scatteigood  family  is  introduced  to  the  reader. 

AMxiouii  to  become  acouainted  with  any  relative  of  the  object  of 
his  thoughts,  Mr.  Snarry  allowed  no  rest  to  his  companion  until  they 
started  forth  to  deliver  the  parcel  ;  although  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister 
was  looking  out  for  them  in  a  new  muslin  dress  of  so  delicate  a  tex- 
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ture,  that  she  became  a  walking  fly-trap,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders.  But  Mr.  Snarry  gave  a  hurried,  though  courteous  greet- 
ing; and  hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  uf  seeing  her  by  and  by,  d rag- 
ed Jollit  on  towards  the  heights  above  the  town. 

They  went  np  BMrrock  Street*  which,  as  a  newspaper  would  hare 
said,  preaented  a  gay  and  animated  a(^arance.  For  Uiere  were 
long  lines  of  hack  carriages,  of  every  form  and  description  ;  with  the 
drivers  upon  the  boxes,  like  so  many  beasts  of  prey  waiting  to  pounce 
upon  inoffensive  travellers,  and  bear  them  off  they  knew  not  whither, 
until  they  came  to  pay.  And  at  the  lodging-liouses,  every  first-floor 
window  was  open,  and  had  an  occupant  ut  the  softer  sex,  and  some- 
times  two :  wives  looking  out  anxiously  to  see  if  their  husbands  had 
armed,  or,  perhaps,  if  they  had  not:  young  ladies  expecting  their 
devoted  oavwiers,  upon  whose  advent  their  presence  at  Rosherville, 
that  eTcning  depended :  and  snug  ooleries,  in  the  plenitude  of  un- 
limited shrimps  and  water-cresses,  gazing  down  upon  tlie  passengers, 
and  making  such  remarks  as  their  temperament  dictated — jocular, 
matter-ot-t'act,  or  satirical.  IWit  still,  in  gpite  of  all  the  houses  being 
lodgings,  wijcre  the  thousandis  wciit  who  hourly  landed,  remained  in 
the  same  mys^  obMurity,  and  ever  wiU.  The  steam-boats  might 
almost  be  considered  as  enormous  fireworks,  which  discharged  crowds 
of  human  sparks  in  rapid  succession,  who  coruscated  on  Sie  pier  for 
an  instant,  and  then  vanishing  away  altogether,  were  seen  no  more* 

Mr.  JolHt  and  Mr  Snarry  passed  on  :  and  at  lenjjth,  after  much 
investigation  amonj:;3t  a  region  of  c-ottagcs  in  the  vnrinas  styles  of 
Elizabetliaii,  Swiss,  (Gothic,  and  Cockney  Tudor,  discoverc*!  the 
house  they  were  seeking,  alter  passing  it  three  times.  But  this  over- 
sight may  be  excused,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  name  was  inverted, 
as  well  aa  the  brass-plate  on  the  door,  which  read  thus: 

•naa  aiii  oniu 
•oooovajixvos  AHOoauQ  'hi^ 

•*  Well,"  said  Joe,  "  I  don't  know  what  you  think,  but  this  looks 
very  like  as  if  he  was  mad.    Never  mind — here  goes." 

So  speaking,  he  pulled  the  bell,  and  the  next  minute  a  page  an- 
swered the  door*  Mr.  JoUit  explained  bis  mission,  and  they  were 
shown  Into  the  hall,  where  they  were  \eh  whilst  the  servant  went  to 
announce  them,  to  their  utter  astonishment  turning  over  and  walking 
upon  his  hands,  like  mountebanks  at  fairs,  with  his  heels  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Jollit,  torgeiling  what  was  due  to  polit(  nrss  in  his  perception 
of  the  ludicrous,  immediately  went  off  into  a  roar  of  laughter  :  whilst 
Mr.  iSnarry,  who  began  to  feel  very  nervous  and  uiicomtbrtabie, 
sidled  towards  the  door.  But  the  page  almost  immediately  returned, 
in  the  same  strange  fashion,  and  begged  them  to  enter. 

However  singowr  everything  had  yet  appeared,  they  were  aston- 
ished a  little  more  at  entering  the  parlour.  It  was  a  remarkable 
room,  and  the  first  sight  of  it  always  hmnght  the  visitor  to  one  of 
two  decisive  conclusions, — either  that  he  himself  was  ^voiidei  fully 
drunk,  or  thr  o\\  lu  r  intensely  niad.  Between  these  two  ideas  tliere 
was  no  medium;  wliicli  may  reudiiy  be  conceived  when  the  room, 
which  the  gentlemen  entered,  is  described. 

The  floor  was  simply  whitewashed,  and  along  the  ceiling  was 
stretched  a  handsome  Brussels  carpet.   The  paper  was  a  rich  flock, 
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consisting  of  sprigs  ail  growing  downwards;  and  stiveral  engravings 
were  hung  from  the  walls,  but  everjone  was  upsidt^  down ;  ii&  also 
was  a  birdcage  in  the  wmdow,  althouf^  the  inmate  did  not  accom- 
modate himself  to  its  position.  Two  gilt  oornicea  were  placed  on  the 
grottodt  below  the  French  windows,  with  muslin  curtains  pulled  up 
from  them,  and  thrown  over  the  pins  at  the  side  ;  and  the  Venetian 
blinds  drew  up  from  the  floor.  The  rh:iirs  and  tables  were  in  their 
ordinary  position,  it  possibly  bavins;  !)cca  found  impracticable  to  make 
them  assume  any  other,  without  screwing  their  legs  to  the  ceding  ; 
but  there  was  a  bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  a  bracket  which  was 
topsy-turvy,  kept  so  by  some  artfitl  mechanical  contrivance. 

A  cheerful-looking  old  gentleman,  with  grey  hair,  was  sitting  in  a 
large  easy-chair  at  the  end  of  the  room,  whom  Mr.  Jollit  half  expect- 
ed to  see  with  Wellington  boots  on  his  hands,  and  his  legs  thrust  into 
the  arms  of  n  coat.  But  he  was  mistaken :  there  was  nothing  out 
of  the  coriiinoii  way  in  his  appearance:  on  the  contrary,  be  waa 
dressed  witii  minute  care. 

Mr.  Gregory  Scattergood,  I  believe,'*  said  Mr.  Jollit  politely, 
still  wondering  what  it  all  meant. 

**  Yes,  sir,*'  said  the  old  gentleman,  **  I  am  Mr.  Gregory  Scatter- 
good  —  or  rather,"  he  added  with  a  sigh,  <*I  was ;  for  I  have  learned 
to  disbelieve  my  own  senses." 

I  have  brought  this  parcel  from  your  brother,  sir;  and  1  have  to 
request  an  answer." 

**  Ah  I"  said  the  old  gentleman,  shaking  his  head  :  "  I  wonder  what 
he  wants  now,  and  so  and  so.  I  am  sorry  to  keep  you  io  this  painful 
position,  but  what  can  I  do?** 

Mr.  Snarry  looked  at  Mr.  Jollit,  who  returned  the  glance ;  and 
then  they  both  assumed  an  expression  of  perfect  incompetency  to 
reply  to  his  question,  or  define  its  meaning^. 

"  T  must  get  you  to  read  it,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "1  suppose 
thi  rr  ai  r  no  secrets,  and  I  have  broken  my  spectacles,  and  so  and  so* 
They  liew  oft  trom  nic     ntriiugally,  as  everything  else  goes." 

Mr.  Snarry  eagerly  took  the  letter ;  whilst  Joe  Jollit  appeared  la- 
bouring under  £e  most  painfully  apoplectic  attempt  to  restrain  a 
laugh  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

**  Why,  that 's  a  month  ago,"  said  Mr.  Gregory  Scattergood,  as 
Snarry  read  the  date.  *'  Ah  !  I  suppose  my  brother  had  to  forward 
it,  and  so  and  so.    Go  on,  sir  ;  if  you  can  read,  so  strangely  placed." 

The  visitors  were  again  at  a  loss  to  divine  his  meanin<r ;  but  Mr. 
Snarry  read  as  follows,  with  a  palpitating  heart;  for  he  saw  tlie  lines 
were  traced  by  her  hand: — 

«'Mt  dbak  Uhclb,— Yon  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  receive  a 
letter  from  us,  considering  how  long  we  have  been  silent.^  But  if 

you  are  angry,  you  must  blame  me  alone;  for  it  in  all  my  doing,  and 
1  had  to  use  great  persuasion  to  get  papa's  and  mamma's  consent. 

**  You  need  not  he  told  how  much  our  circumstances  arc  altered 
since  we  last  saw  you.  We  left  Boulogne  six  months  ago,  and  since 
then  have  been  lodging  io  London,  in  the  hope  that  papa  may  ulti- 
mately find  a  situation  in  a  government  office,  through  some  of  his 
electioneering  friends,  to  whom  he  was  sigent.  But  hitherto  his  ef- 
fbrts  have  met  with  but  little  success. 
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**  It  is  a  long  time  siuce  we  have  heard  iVoiu  V  incent ;  but  we  hope 
be  is  doing  well.  Freddy  is  at  Merchant  Tailors' ;  and  i  am  goii)g 
out  as  a  governesSi  in  a  nunilj  to  which  I  have  been  recommeDded, 
at  ihe  end  of  the  mootb. 

need  not  tell  you  that  theie  changes  have  put  us  to  some  ex- 
pense, which,  although  comparatively  trifling,  we  can  very  ill  afford ; 
and  I  have  ventured  to  solicit  your  assistance  in  a  loan  of  twenty 
|i  UIul^.  Papa  could  get  the  money  in  town  upon  the  same  security 
that  we  aiiali  ofter  you,  (for  it  is  only  with  the  understanding  of"  its 
being  repaid  as  speedily  as  possible  that  I  am  permitted  to  write)  ; 
bot  he  wottldf  I  am  sure,  prefer  any  other  method.  He  has  alraray 
suffered  so  severely  by  the  bill-discounters,  and  people  of  that  daai. 

"  I  wished  papa  to  nave  come  with  me  to  your  house ;  but  we  have 
been  so  long  apart  that  he  said  he  did  not  know  how  you  would  re* 
ceive  him.  And,  pray  forgive  me,  uncle,  if  I  have  done  wrong  in 
thus  acting,  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  must  take  it  entirely  upon  nivself. 
Be  assured,  too,  that  tlie  pain  attendant  upoii  asking  is  in  it^cU  suf- 
ficient punishment  for  so  doing.  With  our  kind  remembrances,  be- 
lieve  roe  to  be  your  affectionate  niece,        Claba  Scattxroood/' 

**  Umph  r  said  the  old  gentleman  pettishly,  as  Mr.  Snarry,  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  finished  tlie  letter,  "all  tJieir  own  faults'— every  bit. 
Do  you  know  tiiem,  sir,  and  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so?" 

Very  well,  indeed,"  replied  Snarry,  getting  used  to  bis  odd  host*s 
expletives.      I  lived  in  the  same  house,  sir." 

**Ah!  well;  eb?  and  so  and  so,**  continued  Mr,  Scattergood, 
twitching  his  nose  about  nervously,  aa  If  he  smelt  imaginary  salts. 
** There — wait  a  bit,  sir — wait  a  bit.  Ring  the  bell;  and  when  that 
mad  servant  of  mine  comes,  tell  him  you  want  some  wine.** 

As  he  spoke,  the  eccentrir  ^^entlcman  left  the  room,  and  Mr.  Snarry 
joined  Mr.  Jollit  in  an  irrepressible  fit  of  laughter,  which  was  only  * 
stopped  by  the  appearance  of  the  servant,  who  walked  in  upon  his 
hands,  like  a  clowu,  and  had  evidently  opened  the  duorwith  his  heels. 
As  soon  as  be  saw  that  his  master  was  not  there,  be  resumed  his  nap 
tural  position,  and  establishing  himself  immediately  upon  those  terms 
of  easy  familiarity  only  to  be  acquired  by  intercourse  with  society, 
exclaimed,  pointing  out  of  the  room,  with  a  jocose  grin, 

**  Isn't  he  mad,  too — that 's  all." 

'*  I  hardly  know  myself  whether  I  *ve  been  on  my  hend  or  my 
heels,"  said  Mr.  Snarry.  petting  more  bevuldered  every  minute. 

«( Well,  you  're  on  your  heels  now,  if  that  '&  any  consolation,"  an- 
swered Jollit  positively. 

**  You  wouldn't  know  at  all  if  you  lived  here  long,"  said  the  boy. 

'*  But  what  does  all  this  lunacy  mean  ?"  asked  Jollit,  looking  about 
him,  and  then  going  off  again  into  convulsions. 

**  He  says  all  gravity 's  upset,"  replied  the  boy,  witli  another  grin. 
1  don't  wonder  at  it, — M  all/'  said  Joe:    mine  is.   And  who 
are  you  ?" 

**  1  m  ilie  page.  He  hired  me  because  he  saw  me  walking  on  my 
hands  for  halfj^ence  on  Windmill  Hill.  He  says  that's  the  proper 
way  now  the  earth's  changed,  llie  housemaid  wouldn't  do  it,  ana  so 
I  came." 

**  The  little  boy  told  me  once  that  his  unde  waa  very  strange  in 
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some  notions  he  entertained  about  philosophy/'  said  Soanj ;  '*  he 
made  out  it  wn««  from  over-study." 

"And  so  you  used  to  tunihie  ior  money,"  asktd  Joe,  who  had  a 
great  atfectioo  for  mountebanks.    *'  Let  us  see  you  do  something.*' 
I  can  pick  up  sixpence  with  my  eyes,"  said  the  boj. 

''Well,  fire  away,  theD,"  returned  Mr.  Jollit 
Ah  !  but  I  hav'n't  got  the  sixpence/* 

Mr.  Jollit,  divining  the  motive,  directly  threw  down  the  coin,  and 
the  boy  went  tlirou^^h  a  series  of  posturings,  which  the  funny  gentle- 
man immediately  attempted  to  imitate  as  near  as  possible,  and  with 
some  success.  Indeed,  Mr.  Jollit  had  commenced  a  very  elaborate 
feat  upon  one  of  the  chairs,  when  Mr.  Gregory  Scattergood  returned. 

He  was  not  surprised  at  finding  Mr.  Jollit  thus  engaged :  on  the 
eontrary,  *it  appeared  to  please  him ;  for  when  the  facetious  visitor 
dropped  into  a  natural  position,  the  old  gentleman  begged  him  not  to 
discompose  Mmself*  His  gymnastic  feat  had  evidently  been  a  point 
in  his  favour. 

*'  There!"  he  said,  placing  a  parcel  in  JolHt's  hand:  **  there  *s  the 
twenty  pounds.  Tell  them  1  dun  t  want  any  security,  and  then  I  shall 
buy  them  up  for  good^  and  so  and  so.  My  brother  ought  to  have 
foreseen  all  this  before.   Ugh  J  bah  I  be 's  mad,  sir, — quite  mad.** 

*^  I  will  take  care  that  an  acknowledgroent  is  sent  to  you,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Snarry,  who  did  not  choose  to  be  cut  out  of  this,  to  him,  inte* 
resting  mission,  because  he  could  not  stand  on  his  head. 

"  Ah,  very  well — very  well — as  you  please,"  rcpUt d  Mr.  Scatter- 
good.  "  Ask  my  brother  if"  he  recollects  trying  to  ^vl  me  mto  n  mad- 
house: the  act  of  a  contirmed  lunatic^  who  always  thinks  everybody 
else  cracked  but  himself,  and  so  and  so.  But  they  found  me  too  par* 
ticular  in  money-accounts  for  them ;  and  my  system  is  the  right  one.** 

"  Beyond  all  doubt,  sir,"  answered  JoUit* 
To  be  sure,  and  it  will  all  come  out  soon.  The  centre  of  gravity 
is  gone,  sir, — gone.  Apples  will  no  longer  fall  to  the  ground ;  in 
three  years  they  will  go  up  like  balloons  when  they  tumble  ofl'  the 
l)()UL,hs.  I  am  on  my  head,  sir — you  are  on  your  head — we  're  all  on 
uur  heads,  and  so  and  sOb*' 

The  old  gentleman  was  evidently  getting  excited,  which  state  Mr. 
Snany  did  not  improve,  by  rashly  observmg  that  no  one  would  thiidc 
it  by  looking  nt  tlit  m. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Gregory  Scattergood  vehemently,  that  is  tlie 
misfortune;  no  one  would,  but  the  ingenious  optician  who  manufac- 
tures telescopes  to  see  about  eight  miles,  and  sent  me  his  treatise 
upon  the  eye,  although  1  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance, 
which  was  a  mark  of  respect  that  would  have  been  improved  iiad  he 
poid  the  postage,  and  so  and  so.   Look,  sir^  and  convince  yourself." 

He  took  a  diagram  of  the  eye  from  the  mantelpiece,  exclaiming: — 

«« There,  sir  5  what  do  you  think  of  that  T 

**  It 's  very  curious,"  said  Mr.  Snarry,  not  knowing  at  all  what  to 

think,  and  getting  more  nervous. 

*•  Not  a  bit  curious,  sir  ;  as  siujple  as  you  are.  T.nok  at  that  arrow 
marked  A,  B :  its  image  falls  upon  the  retina  to[)sv  t  urvy,  and  you 
see  everything  in  the  same  maimer.  How  cuuid  you  be  walking 
along  the  ceiling  as  you  are,  if  tt  were  not  so?" 

**l  perfectly  agree  with  you,  sir,"  said  Joe  Jollit,    and  so,  I  am 
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■•^"^  does  my  friend.  We  wiJI  take  every  care  of  your  |)olite  trans* 
minioti,  and  deliver  it  to-morrow.'' 

And  bowing  politely  to  the  old  gentlemaii,  who  wm  getdng  as  ruffled 
as  an  insulted  turkey-cock,  he  left  the  houae  with  Mr.  Siiarrys^4he 
ktter  gentleman  evidently  alarmed. 

"Well/'  said  Joe,  as  they  got  out  once  more  into  tlic  !ir<:!iway,  I 
ratlier  think  wc  shall  make  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  laugh  wliuii  we  teii 
her  about  wliat  we  iiave  seen.    It  would  not  be  believed  in  a  booiu'* 


CUAFTER  XXVIII. 

Gvm  it  made  to  M  her  poricioo. 

For  two  or  three  houre  did  Clara  endeavour  to  find  out  what  the 
little  Cooatables  knew,  or  rather  what  they  did  Bot«  without  arriving 
at  any  neater  conclusion  than  she  had  formed  in  the  first  two  or  three 
minutes.  They  were  evidently  clever  children,  but  entirely  beyond 
all  conlroul :  nor,  in«1ec(l,  could  they  be  expected  to  look  up  to  any 
governess  witii  respect  or  obedience,  whilst  Mrs.  Conslahlf  herself 
•et  them  so  bad  an  example  in  treating  hur  ahnost  as  a  domestic. 

About  noon  a  message  was  sent  up  to  miy  tiiai  the  young  ladies 
and  Master  Neville  were  to  ^o  for  a  walk  in  the  square,  under  Clara's 
charge.  They  were  to  call  in  the  drawing-room  as  they  went  dawn» 
where  Mrs.  Constable  gave  her  very  minute  instructions  as  to  what 
children  they  were  to  associate  with,  and  to  avoid. 

*'Be  parttcnlar,  Miss  Scfittergood,  not  to  form  any  acquaintance 
with  those  girls  in  the  wiiitc  Itonnets,'*  said  Mrs.  Constable,  pointing  to 
a  little  party  in  the  enclosure.  '  They  are  the  lieadersoos ;  very 
vulgar  children,  and  exceedingly  forward." 

Tim  Hendersons  were  remarkably  pretty,  and  always  attracted 
more  notice  than  the  Constables. 

^  Oh  I  there  are  the  Armstrongs  now  going  in,**  said  Mrs.  Con- 
stable. **  A  family  of  rare  attainments,  —  quite  different,  I  am  cer^ 
tain,  to  any  you  have  ever  known  :  most  charming'  people  I" 

And  here  Mrs.  Constable  ran  her  eyes  up  and  down  Clara's  figure 
with  a  look  of  inquiry  as  to  whether  her  toilet  was  suHiciently  im- 
posing for  her  to  appear  with  credit  before  the  Armstrongs  as  the 
governess  in  the  family.  The  inspectiou  was  satisftctonr.  Clara  was 
plainly  dressed,  but  everything,  albeit,  made  by  herselff  fitted  so  ex- 
quisitely that  there  was  no  room  fm  fault. 

"  Now,  Blanche — Eleanor,"  continued  the  lady  ;  "mind,  you  are 
very  polite  to  Bessy  Armstroofr.  And,  Miss  Scatter«Ton(?,  do  not  let 
Neville  talk  to  the  low  children  outside  the  railings:  lie  picks  up  all 
sorts  of  vulgar  habits  troia  them.    I  shall  have  my  eye  upon  you/' 

The  children  left  Clara  as  soon  as  they  got  into  the  souare,  and 
went  to  their  friends,  leaving  her  seated  on  a  bench  under  a  tree« 
and  taking  no  more  notice  of  her.  Two  or  three  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  surrounding  houses  were  walking  about,  and  as  they 
passed  they  stared  at  her,  seeing  she  was  a  stranger,  and  then  made 
remarks,  just  audible,  concerning  her,  and  sometimes  looked  back  after 
walking  on  a  little  way.    At  last  a  young  lady,  who  was  with  the 
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Armstrongs — a  pale,  delicate  girl,  about  one-and-twenty, — came  and 
offered  h«r  a  morning-paper  to  read  which  she  was  carrying  in  her 
hand.  She  did  thii  without  anj  introduction,  for  ihe  perceived  thai 
Clara  was  like  herself  —  a  governess ;  and  diere  was  immediately  a 
tacit  intimacy  established  between  them,  closer  than  any  conventional 
etiquette  would  have  broii.^h!  about.  For  they  were  both  in  the 
same  isolated  position;  no  wonder  (hat  the  one  uui  as  gludto  accept 
the  proffered  acquaintanceship  as  t?!C  other  was  to  offer  it. 

Vou  have  not  been  long  at  Mrs.  Constable's?"  said  her  new  friend. 
« I  only  came  last  night/'  replied  Clara.  "  Do  you  know  anything 
of  them  r 

^They  are  gay  people,"  answered  Miss  Deacon^  —  for  so  was  the 
other  young  lady  called ;  "  but  I  think  Mrs.  Constable  yields  too 
much  to  other  people's  opinions.    No  one  appears  to  stay  long  with 

her." 

"Did  you  know  the  last  governess  ?"  asked  Clara. 

"  Miss  Wilson :  oh  I  yes.  Poor  girl  I  she  had  disease  of  the  spine. 
She  was  not  there  many  months ;  and  Mrs*  Constable  actually  told 
her  at  last  that  if  her  figure  did  not  improve  she  must  get  rid  of  her/' 

An  expression  of  pity  and  reproach  combined  fell  from  Clara*s  lips* 

**  I  was  told  that  she  said,  notliing  added  so  much  to  the  respect^ 
ability  of  a  house  as  good-looking  servants  and  governesst  ^.  And  so 
Miss  Wilson  went  away,  —  I  heard,  tn  a  school  at  Hrighion,  where 
she  scarcely  received  any  .salaiy,  ua  account  of  the  sea-balhing. 

**  Did  she  ever  speak  about  these  children  ?"  inquired  Clara. 

« I  believe  she  thought  them  very  perverse  and  untractable,  aU 
though  clever.  I  think  sometimes  people  gain  a  certain  sort  of  credit 
for  sneering  at  schools,  and  talking  of  their  own  governesses^  which 
they  are  but  little  entitled  to. 

"  In  what  respect?" 

"  Because  it  is  a  mere  point  of  saving.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  pay 
us  a  small  salary  to  teach  three  or  lour  clnliireii,  than  to  put  them 
separaLcly  to  an  academy.  I  am  afraid,  though,  I  must  leave  my  pre- 
sent situation.  There  is  too  much  to  do;  and  they  say  my  lungs  are 
not  very  strong.  I  do  not  think  so  myself,  though,— do  you?  See, 
 I  can  draw  a  very  long  breath." 

The  young  girl  made  a  long  inspiration  as  she  looked  earnestly  at 
Clara.  But  towards  the  end  of  it  '^lie  pressed  her  hand  against  her 
left  side,  and  her  face  assumed  an  exjJt  cssion  of  pain. 

Clara  turned  the  conversalion,  and  before  long  they  tound  they  had 
both  been  to  school  at  Boulogne  about  the  same  time,  although 
at  different  establishments ;  and  this  started  such  a  fresh  series  of 
questions  and  reminiscences  about  the  brown  dresses  which  all  the 
young  ladies  wore  at  Miss  Burton's,  and  the  puce  uniforms  at  Miss 
Cruickshank's :  if  they  went  to  the  ball.^  at  the  establishment;  and  so 
many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  that  C  lara  was  quite  sorry  when  her 
new  friend  left  her,  to  look  after  her  charges. 

«*  No  one  appears  to  stay  long  with  her,"  thought  Clara,  rej)eat- 
ing  the  words  of  the  other.  And  if  1  go  away  soon,  which  perhaps 
I  may,  how  shall  I  find  another  situation  ?'* 

She  took  up  the  newspaper  that  was  lying  at  her  side,  and  her  eye 
fiell  upon  the  second  page.  There  were  two  entire  colunms — ^nearly 
seventy  advertisements  of  young  women  wanting  to  be  engaged  as 
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guveraes^es, — nearly  seventy  records  of  broken  domestic  circles,  fallen 
iartonesy  and  the  tfcrugglei  of  refined  and  educated  minds  against 
cvouantanoes  I  Many  wered  to  teach,  too,  several  branches  or  edu- 
cstion,  of  whidi  she  had  not  even  studied  the  elements:  others 
irould  be  content  with  the  heartless,  unsympathizing  home  the  family 
or  school  afforded  as  an  e({uivalent  for  their  services ;  and  all  put  for- 
ward salarjts  so  mo<l(.'^t  that  they  would  not  have  been  accepted  by  a 
footman  or  u  cook.  The  sheet  did  not  put  forth  tiie  i^  anis  of  a  year, 
a  uiunth,  nay,  u  week.    It  was  the  chronicle  of  a  single  day. 

She  felt  her  heart  sank  at  the  cheerless  prospect,  and  tnmed  over 
to  the  miscellaoeoos  news*  Amongst  the  paragraphs  was  one  that 
caught  her  eye.  It  was  headed  '*  Daring  burglary  and  incendiarism," 
and  detailed  a  robbery  and  fire  that  had  taken  place  at  some  country- 
house  in  Essex,  near  the  town  where  her  family  had  once  resided, 
and  v^rith  whose  inmates  thev  had  formerly  been  on  terms  of  some 
intiir.acy.  It  t nckd  by  stating  that  the  leader  of  the  gang  had  l>een 
Ldkcii ;  but  that  at  present,  for  certain  reasons,  his  name  had  been 
suppressed.  She  had  scarcely  time  to  finish  the  niece  of  inleUi- 
gence^  which  someirhat  interested  her,  before  Miss  Deacon  came  for 
2ie  paper,  as  they  were  going  to  leave  the  square.  Clara  expressed 
no  little  pleasure  at  having  met  some  one  in  a  similar  situation  to  her- 
self, who  might  ht*  a  companion;  and  then  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, accompanied  by  the  children,  whuiii  slie  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  together,  went  home  to  the  nursery -dinner. 

The  afternoon  pa&sed  away  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  morn- 
ing, with  the  exception  that  the  children  were  more  rebellious  and 
troublesome^  as  soon  as  tbey  found  their  mamma  had  started  forth  to 
pay  Tiaita.  At  bed-time,  also,  there  was  a  terrible  uproar,  in  conse- 
quence of  Master  Neville  having 'discovered  that  Blanche  was  to  sit 
up  in  the  drawing-room,  as  some  friends  were  exj>«  ctcd.  But,  what 
with  threats  and  bribes,  the  latter  preponderating,  he  was  at  length 
pacilied.  And  then  a  message  was  bruught  up  to  the  nursery  by  the 
servant  in  plain  clothes,  requesting  that  Miss  Scattergood  would  be 
so  good  as  to  come  down,  and  bring  her  music  with  her." 

Having  accomplished  his  mission,  and  without  waiting  for  any  re* 
ply,  the  man  went  away.  Clara  collected  a  few  sets  of  waltzes  and 
quadrilles,  and  putting  aside  her  tea,  which  she  was  just  about  to 
commence,  in  all  the  form  of  the  black  tea-pot  and  German-silver 
spoon,  wetft  (\'.nvu  stairs  to  the  drau ing-room,  where  seven  or  eight 
of  Mrs.  Constable  s  friends  had  assembled, 

She  entered  the  room  unannounced,  and  without  being  introduced 
to  anybody.  Two  or  three  of  the  ladies  turned  their  heads  round  and 
stared  at  her,  until  Mrs.  Constable  remarked  to  them,  half  audibly, 
*<  it  is  only  my  new  governess,  Miss  Scattergood,"  when  they  imme* 
diately  turned  back  again,  and  went  on  talking,'.  Chua,  however, 
perceived  at  a  glance  that  the  young  man  was  there  wlio  had  follow  ed 
nor  with  the  handkerchief  in  Ruf>sell  Place.  He  was  sitting  at  a 
small  side-table,  talking  and  laughing  with  a  youn^  lady,  as  he  copied 
a  fancy  costun)e  from  a  fa^^hion-book  lying  open  beibre  him* 

The  governess  placed  her  music  on  the  piano,  and  then  silently 
took  her  seat  at  its  side,  like  the  musician  at  an  evening  party  waiting 
for  the  signal  to  commence  playing.  No  one  took  the  least  notice  of 
her  except  the  gentleman^  who  immediately  rose  firom  his  place,  and 
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offered  her  a  chair.  The  young  lady  be  had  been  laughing  with 
evidently  thought  this  a  great  act  of  oondesceniion  on  hit  part;  and 
Mrs.  Conatable  looked  very  angrily  at  Ckua,  probably  for  having  been 
BO  bold  a«  to  attract  the  gentleman's  notice. 

In  a  short  time  the  servant  in  plain  clothes  entered,  bonnnq'  coffee, 
followed  by  the  footman  with  anotlier  waiter,  and  lonuing  a  proces- 
sion of  two.  They  went  round  to  everybody  except  Clara,  of  whom 
they  did  not  take  the  least  notice,  and  then  \e(i  the  cooni.  The 
youns  man,  with  whom  they  all  appeared  very  intimate,  andwfaowaa 
catted  Herbert^  noticed  the  omission,  and  tala  politely  to  Clara, 

**I  do  not  think  yon  have  had  any  coffee."* 

**  Dear  me  I'*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Constable,  "  dear  me,  Miss  Scatter- 
good,  I  am  afraid  they  overlooked  you.  Shall  I  ring  for  them  to 
bring  you  up  a  cnp  ?" 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  which  implied,  "  Vou  will  surely  never 
have  the  assurance  to  ask  fur  it." 

*'  Thank  you,  ma'am/'  replied  Clara,  as  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  at 
the  unkind  slight ;    I  have  taken  tea." 

Mrs.  Constoble  need  not  have  distressed  herself.  It  was  not  likely 
that  Clara  would  have  had  coffee  up  for  herself  alone. 

"  Then,  perhaps,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  play  something,"  said 
the  lady,  directly  afterwards  going  on  with  some  plan  for  a  costume 
quadrille  at  her  approaching  party. 

Clara  rose  to  the  piano ;  but  Mr.  Herbert  went  also,  and  assisted 
her  to  open  it ;  and  when  she  began  to  play,  he  stood  at  her  side,  and 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  music,  every  now  and  then  uttering  a 
few  words  of  encouragement  in  a  low  tone  of  Toice.'  This  was  to  the 
great  horror  of  Mrs.  Constable,  who  kept  aaying,  "  Come,  Herbert, 
we  are  waiting  for  your  decision  here,*' — as  well  as  of  the  young  lady, 
who  looked  al!  sorts  of  things.    But  nevertheless  he  still  kept  there. 

This  had  gone  on  some  little  time,  when  the  butler  opened  the 
dour,  and  informed  the  guests  generally  that  tliere  was  a  person  in 
the  hall  incjuiring  for  Miss  Scattergood.  Clara  was  surprised,  and  at 
the  same  uroe  annoyed  from  the  man's  tone  i  but,  thinking  that  it 
might  be  a  messa^  from  home,  she  begged  Mrs.  Constable  would 
excuse  herfer  a  mmute,  and  lef  t  the  room. 

"  Dear  me,  how  strange  I"  said  the  lady,  when  she  had  gone.  "  I 
wonder  who  it  can  be  at  this  time  of  night.  It  is  very  odd.  That  is 
the  worwt  of  ^governesses :  you  iiever  know  what  odd  sets  of  con- 
nexions tiiey  liave  in  the  background.    I  shall  ring  and  inquire." 

But  as  she  had  been  telliog  her  firiends,  before  Clara  came,  that 
she  was  very  well  connected,  upon  seoond  thoughts,  the  lady  decided 
upon  not  doing.flo,and  turned  the  cooTeraation. 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  Clara  came  back.  At  laatahe  re- 
turned ;  and,  as  she  entered  the  room,  her  altered  nppeanince  struck 
everybody.  She  was  deadly  pale,  her  lips  were  quivering,  uikI  tears 
were  chasing  one  another  over  her  almost  marble  face  ;  whilst  she 
faltered  across  the  room  to  the  piano,  uud  leant  upon  it  lor  support. 

**I  fear  you  are  ill,**  said  Mr.  Heibert,  first  speaking,  as  he  rose  to 
lead  her  to  a  chair. 

But  ere  he  could  approach  her,  she  gave  a  piercing  hyaierical 
shriek,  yet  so  full  of  agony,  that  it  went  to  the  hearts  of  all  pretend 
and  then  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor. 
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OF  THE  AUTHOR,  IN  OLYPHOORAPHY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
**  L'  apparence  est  trompeuse." 
AN    APOLOGY    FOR  WRITING. 

There  has  been  of  late  so  much  written  descriptive  of  the  man. 
ners,  customs,  and  language  of  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain,  that 
it  would  indeed  appear  a  task  of  supererogation  and  intrusive  im- 
pertinence in  any  one  to  make  the  attempt  at  the  **  eleventh  hour," 
were  we  not  perfectly  aware  that  most  of  those  who  have  employed 
their  authorcrafl  on  this  delicate  subject,  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover in  the  gay  and  witty  young  lord,  enveloped  in  a  loose  Water- 
ford  frock,  a  rough  Taglioni,  or  a  degagd  Chesterfield,  with  a  slouch- 
ed  beaver,  and  perhaps  a  cigar,  or  even  pipe  in  his  mouth,  lounging 
about  with  the  air  of  a  groom,  the  elegant  form,  the  man  of  wit,  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  who  for  his  intrinsic  worth  is  invited  to 
appear  at  half-a-dozen  soirees  in  the  same  evening.  The  plebeian 
writers,  who  pride  themselves  upon  knowing  these  specimens  of 
the  equestrian  order,  have  described  the  grub,  but  not  the  but- 
terfly ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 
**  Rrvoii(iii>»  .\  iios  moutons.'* 
Commencez,  maa  belier,  mi  cominencemeaU** 
"Come,  let  us  danoe  and  sing." 
«*  I  h«T«  the  hoDonr  to  touch  the  tip  of  yoor  kdyahip'i  Uttlo  Aii|[er.*' 

ram  soibbb. 

"  Rap — rap — rap — bang — ^bang  1"  went  the  knocker  appended  to 
the  ligneous  banrieide "  of  Lord  Aldgate's  splendid  mansion  in 
 Square. 

Eleven  o'clock  had  struck,  and  a  string  of  carriages  kept  rattling 
up  to  the  classic  portico  of  the  temple  of  fashion  and  hospitality - 
The  powdered  livery-footmen  swung,  with  their  habitual  activity, 
from  behind  the  recherche  vehicles ;  and,  what  with  the  rapuiug,  the 
ratUhig>  and  the  clattering  of  carriage-steps,  there  continued  for  two 
hours  a  discordant  (miamarre  in  the  eart  of  the  vulgar,  but  which  to 
the  initiated  clique  proved  a  source  of  excitement  and  exhilaration 
that  is  indescribable.  But  we  will  no  longer  linger  on  the  threshold  ; 
for.  being  of  that  fortunate  few  who  have  the  euiree  to  these  select 
tumposiu,  we  will  at  oncechaperon  the  reader  into  the  elysium  of  the 
drawinff-room. 

O I  the  lights  and  delights  of  that  focus  of  fashion  1  We  must, 
however,  turn  our  head  as  we  ascend  the  grand  staircase,  notwith* 

standing  our  name  is  announced,  and,  bome  from  mouth  to  mouth 
of  ready  lackeys,  has  already  reached  the  ears  of  the  noble  enter- 
tainer, for  we  hear  the  voice  of  our  old  and  valued  friend,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Stratford,  who  has  just  entered  the  hall. 

Two  servants  out  of  livery,  with  their  stiflT  white  eravats,  and 
white  cotton  gloves,  struggle  for  precedence,  eager  to  assist  the  iU 
lustrious  marquiSy  whose  bonhomie  and  courtesy  is  notorious,  ren- 
dering him  an  excessive  favourite  with  all  the  menials  wherever  he 
Condc^^cPTids  to  visit. 

His  rough  great- coat,  and  broad-brimmed  beaver  are  already  laid 
aside,  displaying  the  brilliant  star  upon  his  breast.  With  that  fami- 
liar smile  whi^  onij  the  iUU  of  polished  sodetj  know  how  and 
when  to  assume,  he  addresses  one  of  the  servitors  by  his  baptismal 
name. 

"Joey,**  says  tbe  noble  marquis,  exhibitinir  his  *^  Cartwrighfs," 
" take  especial  care  of  my  tile  and  upper  Bt  njaniin,  for  I've  just 
time  to  pay  ray  dutiful  respects  to  Aldgate ;  and  tiien,  presto!  I 'm 
off  to  the  Countess  of  Pugnoso's  squeeze.  Now,  my  starters !  sing 
out  r  continued  the  nobleman,  still  smiling,  and  moefoUy  waving 
his  hand  to  display  the  brilliant  ring  u|^n  his  smallest  digit,  he  ran 
up  the  carpetea  stair,  to  the  music  of  his  own  name.  Dear  old  man ! 
he  was  indeed  a  perfect  type  of  the  old  nohlesse  / 

But,  a/ions  !  to  the  drawing-room.  At  least  three  hundred  choice 
spirits  already  graced  the  superb  salon.  i\lany  of  the  junior  branches 
were  already  whirling  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,'*  accompanied  on 
a  grand  piano  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  — who  was  playing  the  then 
novel,  but  now-grown-stale-by-custom,  quadrilles,  composed  of  those 
lively  and  invigorating  transatlantic  airs,  Lubly  Rosa,"  Sich  a 
gitting  upstairs!"    Uncle  Sam,"  ''Jump  Jim  Crow,"  &c  Lord 
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Aldfgite  was  plajing  at  cribbage  with  old  General  Brnaaela.  Some 
dowagvra,  imtlier  ftauSew,  were  engaged  at  wbiat,  or  loo,  or  Tingt-eU 
un,  with  ^ppR^»nate  partner^,  in  Uie  retired  ootnera  of  the  extensive 

apartment. 

Lady  Aldgate,  with  two  of  her  maids,  was  squeezing  lemons  in  a 
huge  china  bowl,  *'  brewing  a  jorum  of  lemonade,"  as  the  Marquis 
oCStntferd  wittily  observed^  *'  for  the  jnvenilea.*'  No  one  could 
poasibly  be  more  attentive  to  the  wants  of  her  namerona  firienda. 
The  evenings  we  have  passed  so  pleasantly  under  her  roof  can  never 
—never  be  effaced  from  our  grateful  memory  ? 

hen  tlie  dancing  ce.ised  the  gallant  Colonel  Buffer  presented  his 
haud  to  the  Honourable  Miss  Augusta  Fizzle,  and,  leadinc^  her  to 
die  instrument,  wound  up  the  music*6tool  to  her  height,  for  &he 
waa  rather  abort— in  the  body,  —and  it  was,  indeed,  as  broad  aa  it 
was  Umm»  na  the  Marquis  nanghtily  whispered ;  but,  then,  her  neck 
was  xo  long  that  it  made  ample  amenos  for  the  deficiency.  She 
struck  the  chords,  and  in  a  moment  every  tongue  was  hushed,  for 
the  polite  attention  of  the  aristocracy  is  a  well-known  trait  in  their 
character.    After  rattling  over  the  keys  with  the  touch  and  the  hand 
of  a  mnster,  she  ravished  the  ears  of  her  auditors  by  the  artistical  ex- 
ecution of  "  Una  voce  poco  Ik."  That  first  of  teadiers,  CVevelli, 
night  well  be  proud  of  such  a  pupil,  and  declare,  without  a  particle 
of  untruth,  that  there  were  few,  if  any,  on  the  "boards"  who  sanp 
like  her  !    Then  she  was  so  obliging,  that  at  the  particular  desire 
of  Lady  Aldgate  she  laid  aside  her  Italian  music,  and  sang  **  The 
Woodpecker,"  and  "  Alice  Gray." 

"  Beentifnl,  by  jingo  T  exclauned  the  Honourable  Frederidt  Slip- 
card  ;  then,  turning  to  an  hcifeaa,  wlio  waa  loungnig  on  his  arm^  he 
satirically  whispered,  "But, 

If  to  her  share  the  eAartnt  qf  tingmg  iall. 
Look  at  her  phis,  and  yoall  foigoi  chorn  alL** 

"She  is,  in  truth,  *  Vnx  et  preterei  nihil,'"  said  the  envious  little 
heiress,  whose  unly  cliarm  wa?  in  lu  r  coffers,  as  she  playfully  rap- 
ped her  admirer  on  the  knuckles  with  her  ivorv-  fan. 

"  Excellent !  exceedingly  wittv  !"  cried  the  Honourable  Frederick 
Slipcard.  I  must->cof^  di  Baeeol  I  must  and  will  whisper  that 
splendid  detpfrit  in  the  ear  of  our  amiable  hostess  and  away  he 
hurried,  intent  upon  his  errand. 

With  the  rapidity  of  the  lightning's  fl  hIi  the  mut  was  circulated 
among  the  nubility  asseiublid.  A  titter  convulsed  the  whole  "  bevy 
of  beauties,  while  roars  of  laughter,  accompanied  by  approving  and 
enihttaiaatic  thumps  on  the  card  and  other  tables,  most  flatteringly 
welcomed  and  applauded  the  choice  morceau  !  Slipcard  having 
fired  the  train,  retreated  to  the  side  of  his  blushing  innamorata,  to 
witness  the  explosion.  It  was  a  Mount  \'e:4uvius  of  appro])ation  1 
The  "  iron  tongue  of  Time  "  now  warned  the  distingue  party  that  it 
was  "to-morrow-raorniiig  ;  and  the  golden  repeaters  of  the  noblesse 
repeated  the  intimation.  After  a  jovial  game  at  blindman's  bufi", 
foUowed  by  a  witty  game  at  forfeits^  the  assembly  broke  up. 
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CUAPTKR  III. 

*•  C'est  rrimmir,  ramrtur,  rHmmir 
Qui  liiiL  t<niri)er  l  i  riMitli  ," 

"*  Sure  nxich  a  pair  was  never  seen, 

80  Justly  formed  to  meet  by  mtare.** 

There  swims  do  goose  so  grey  but  soon  or  late 
fibe  finds  wnne  boneet  gander  for  her  nnt*.'* 

The  dowager  CouTltr^^^  of  Tiddydol  had  two  fair  daughters,  re- 
spectively baptized  Aramiuta  Juliana  and  Mariana  Helena. 

These  two  scions  of  nobility  had  a  companion  named  simply 
Mary>  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  der^man  of  the  established  church, 
who  had  given  her  a  finished  education^  and  then  died»  and  lefl  her 
to  seek  her  own  fortune  m  this  adamantine  world.  So  perfectly 
moral  was  she  in  her  coiuLut,  that  she  was  like  a  bound-up  copy  of 
ethic  slips  furnished  by  a  writing-master  to  his  caligraphic  puiiil. 
Art  had  done  much  for  her,  but  Nature  had  made  hit  so  inais- 
pntably  beautiful— a  beauty  almost  amounting  to  ctherialiw— ^that 
she  perfectly  eclipsed  the  two  very  plain  young  ladies  towarcb  whom 
she  condescended,  from  her  necessitous  circumstances,  to  perform  the 
ungracious  office  of  companion.  She  perfectly  eclipsed  them,  with- 
out effort  or  intention;  and,  too  candid  to  become  a  *' toady,"  she 
suddenly  lost  their  **  countenance,"  (which  few  would  have  consi- 
deted  a  Iom,)  and  her  rituatlon.  In  her  dtapoeition  sweet  and  re- 
fined as  the  best  lump-sugar,  she  was  only  appreciated  by  the  judi- 
cious and  discerning  "  very  few." 

Among  the  |:^ny  nnd  rcchvrchc  society  daily  ,  or  rather  noctumnlly 
constellated  in  the  salons  ofTiddvdnl  House,  there  wa=?  a  brilliant 
load-star,  who,  like  Mrs.  Johnson  ^  soothing-syrup,  might  not  be  in- 
aptly termed  a  "  real  blessing  to  mothers,"  that  is  to  say,  those  mo- 
thers who  had  marritgeable  daughterSj  and  who  were  skillUl  or  for- 
tuntte  enough  to  attract  his  flattering  attentions,  for  he  was  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes  !  in  his  person  and  manners  elegant,  and  in  his 
prospects  very  attractive,  being  the  only  son  of  the  opulent  and  fast- 
fading  Lord  Fitz-fizzle,  who,  from  his  advanced  age  and  infirmities, 
for  he  had  married  late,  promised  fair  to  "shuffle  off"  the  mortal 
coil,"  and  be  transported  to  ''another  and  a  better  world"  with  the 
smallest  possible  delay. 

The  Honourable  Algernon  Fitz-fizzle  was  in  truth  what  is  poeti- 
cally called  a  "catch."  Her  Grace  had  long  "marked  liim  for  her 
own"  ;  but  whether  Araminta  Juliana  or  Alariana  Helena  was  to  be 
the  victim  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  "  glitterini::  nltar  of  ambition"  was 
a  point  not  yet  decided  -  at  the  same  time,  it  uiust  be  admitted  tliey 
were  both  equally  ready  and  willing  to  thrust  their  rather  long  necks 
into  the  hymeneal  noose.  He  was,  as  the  dowager  duchess  declared, 
quite  "one  of  the  family/'  and,  despising  etiquette,  was  continually 
at  her  parties,  declaring,  in  his  usual  facetious  manner,  that  although 
he  was  not  in  the  nrmf/,  he  considered  that  he  had  a  gcncrni  invita- 
tion to  Tiddydol  House.  He  made  morning  calls,  and  would  en- 
treat the  ^'glris"  to  play  that  long  duett  from  "  Norma,"  while  he 
would  loll  on  the  sofa,  and  stare  st  Mary,  who  was  poking  her  needle 
through  a  framed  canvass,  and  doing  a  poodle  in  Berlin  wool  for  a 
foot-stool  for  Araminta  Juliana* 
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He  ate  sandwiches^  and  sometimes  scrawled  "  poetry  "  in  their 
allMims,  for  whicli  be  poneised  a  talent,  which,  cultivated,  might 
ha  ve  produced  verses  worthy  of  Byron*  The  fbUowing  it  an  epigram 
with  which  we  have  been  ikvautA,  (torn  a  sonrce  which  we  ate  not 
permitted  to  name: — 

<^  Oh  !  Aramiuta  Juliana, 
How  well  you  play  the  grand  piafio. 
Oh  !  Mariana  ((»h  !)  Helena, 
Uow  well  you  sing  that  Qerman  sc€na  /'* 

What  a  thousand  pities  the  innate  l9ve  ot  the  doke/ar  au  nlr  " 
mod  the  pride  of  aristocracy  should  have  prevented  such  a  genius 
Irom  expanding  his  capacious  wings,  and  soaring  like  an  eagle  m  the 

cerulean  realms"  of  poesy  !  The  contributions  of  such  a  man  would 
Kare  made  Bentley's  Miscellany  appear  in  the  splendid  livery  of  an 
illuminated  mi*^>^n1.  and  all  the  lairest  ^ii!ger#  of  the  female  world 

would  have  ihuinbtd  tlie  book. 

The  Honourable  Algernon  Fitz-hzzle  was  of  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment, whidi  was  harmlessly  vented  and  equalised  by  twistii^  off 
knocfcers,  and  driving  his  buggy  upon  the  broad  iroUoirf  of  the 
West,  to  the  terror  of  all  nervous  old  women  and  gouty  sexagena- 
rians. Although  he  "  never  told  his  love,"  he  secretly  pined  for 
the  accomplished  but  dej)endent  Mary,  and  ultimately  found  himself 
"over  head  and  ears  in  love,  and  pleased  with  ruin.'*  Wiiat  was 
his  consternation  when,  one  day  ''dropping  in"  at  the  duwuMer 
duchess's,  he  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  toey  had  displaced  his  idol 
frora  her  pedestal.  He  could  not  have  been  more  confrabigasticated 
if  her  grace  and  her  daughters  had  discharged  a  blunderbuss  at  his 
devoted  head  !  But  he  was  too  fashionable  to  appear  excited.  Col- 
lecting his  scattered  hen^es,  which  had  at  first  fluwn  affrighted  in  all 
directions,  he  coolly  took  his  leave,  resolved  to  seek  his  lovely  trea- 
sure    where?   Ay,  "  that 's  the  rub !" 


CHAPTKB  tv. 

TMR  JiSMCONTAJi. 

«•  Hhic  ilhs  ladirTiiUB  !*' 
M  Pity  the  soraowi  af  a  poor  fmny  man.*' 
•*Oh!  wiisra»  and  oh  I  wharo  has  my  prof ^  lasiis  gono  ?** 
La  d  dam  k  maao  I'* 

"  Temi'ora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis."  This  aphorism 
may  be  true,  but  it  was  a  very  libel  applied  to  the  Honourable  Al- 
gernon Fitz-fizzle.  The  more  distant  appeared  mundane  felicity  to 
Eim,  tibe  more  he  lored  the  at  present  unapproachable  object  of  his 
delicate  and  sincere  affection.  In  his  uncomfortableness  he  rushed 
into  the  billiard-rooms,  and  lost  his  game  ;  he  lounged  into  pastry- 
cooks', and  ate  ices  to  cool  his  fervour  ;  l>e  perambulated  the  street 
with  a  pea-shooter  in  his  hand,  and  li  i^litened  sedate  shopkeepers 
from  their  lethargy  by  a  disciiarge  of  the  harmless  missiles.^  JBut 
all  bis  efforts  were  vain  and  fruitless  ;  he  could  not  reconcile  himself 
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to  the  bereavement  he  had  sustained.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
the  elegnnt  Fits-fissle  wm  reclining  against  a  lauip-poat ;  for  tlM  tu^ 
mnlt  of  hit  excited  feelings  had  produced  a  fever,  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  abate  by  drinking  stiff  brandy  and  water  durini^  his 

peregrinations.  Bewildered  as  he  was,  poetry  still  floated  like  the 
bubbles  of  creaming  champagne  on  the  surface  of  bis  distracted 
brain^  and  he  muttered, 

"  Oh  !  Mar\',  Marv, 
My  love  AhaU  never  vary. 
The  fates  indeed  appear  eontiary ; 
But  still  I  love  tliee,  lovely  Mary.^ 

This  pathotic  effusion  bad  scarcely  issued  from  hi'?  parched  lips 
•when  a  lai  '.^t.'  1)1  ue  !>andbQX  appeared  from  the  door  of  a  cab,  which 
drew  up  ui  the  iauip-post,  folio  wed  by  an  elegant  female,  whose 
graceful  figure  waa  concealed  in  the  ample  folds  of  a  Tartan  doak. 

What  *s  your  farer  demanded  the  lady,  with  all  the  timid]^  of 
modesty  and  a  ^>Ilallow  purse* 

"  IMy  fare?"  said  the  cabman  roug^hly. 

"  I\Iy  fair  !"  echoed  Fitz  fizzle,  rushinij,  or  rather  reeling,  for« 
wards,  overcome  by  his  feelings — and  the  brandy  and  water. 

Reader  !  it  was  Alary  !  We  could  draw  a  scene ;  but  we  prtfer 
"drawing  a  curtain  over  the  scene  1" 


OBAPTBB  V* 

TUS  NUPTIALS. 

In  my  oottage  near  a  wood.*' 

*<  Whistle,  and  I  *U  eome  to  thee,  my  lad.** 

Come,  let  us  dance  and  sing, 

Barh?i*I'><'^'  Kflls  ^ha^  Ao^ 
Ituve  iM:rapes  tlie  tidille-stritigf 
And  Vemis  playi  the  hite*** 

«« Happy,  happy,  happy  pair." 

Mrs.  Mirvkrs  was  an  accompH«»hed  laundree«,  and  n  celebrated 
clear- starcher.  She  dwelt  in  the  romantic  ik  i^libdui  hood  of  Ken- 
sington Gravel-pits.  On  Sundays,  she  used  lu  sit  under  the  Reve- 
rend TheophilttsThumpcnshion^and  waa  altogether  a  moral  person, 
^although  she  kept  six  women  I  She  waa  in  her  lavatory,  formed 
of  an  extensive  shed,  or  out-house,  with  here  and  there  ft  ule  out  of 
the  roof,  to  facilitate  the  exits  and  entrances  of  the  steam  and  fresh 
air.  Up  to  her  red  elbows  in  tlu-  suds,  she  was  engaged  upon  the 
c!a«<iification  of  some  "  fine  things,  '  when  she  was  hastily  summoned 
from  the  &mall  tub  upon  three  legs  to  the  particularly  small  auart* 
ment  in  her  humble  domicile,  dignified  by  the  appellation  of  parlour. 
A  single-dip,  with  a  red-red  noae,  was  on  the  perabroke  table,  serving 
admirably  to  mystify  any  ocular  pcnetratioik  of  the  extent  and  beauty 

of  the  aprirtmcnt  nnd  furniture, 

*•  Mary  !"  exclaimed  she  ;  "  why,  what  in  the  name  o'  goodness  is 
in  the  vind  now  ?    Have  you  left  your  sitivatiou  ?" 
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•*No,  my  dear  madam,  said  the  eiegaut  Algernon,  advancing  like 
aa  Apc^o  from  the  alMCiirity,  for  Mary  waa  too  overcome  to  give 
vent  to  her  feelings ;  «  her  aituatioii  has  left  her  J^-Othello's  occupa- 
tioo  *a  gone !" 

"  And.  pray,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ax  who  you  are?  "  demanded 
the  lautulrt'ss,  luukinfr  rather  suspiciously  upon  the  gentleman. 

"  I  am  this  lady  's  suitor." 

**Oh !  you 've  been  a-courting  on  her;  and  I  s pose  it  a  all  along 
o' yoQ  die 'a  got  the  sack 

**  I  believe  there  is  some  truth  in  your  supposition,"  replied  AU 
^erwon  ;  "  but  I  can,  and  wiUj  make  her  amends  for  the  saorifioe  she 

has  made." 

"But  have  yon  anything  to  do? — are  ^(w  in  a  sitivation?"  de- 
manded Airs.  Mirvers. 

No,  madam  ;  but  I  have  expectadons — " 
*'  A  fig  for  expectations  1   A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 

bush,"  said  the  clear-star cher. 

*'  Aly  dear  aunt,  be  calm,"  interposed  IMary  hysterically.  "This 
18  the  Honourable  Algernon  Fitz  fizzle,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Xiord 
Fita-fizzle.    *  His  intentions  are  iiouourable,'  and — " 

**  Bless  me  I  what  a  born  fool  am  I,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mirvers,  "  not 
to  know  one  of  the  orristocracy  I  Take  a  seat,  my  lord— though 
I  *m  afeared  *  I've  put  my  foot  in  it.'  I 'm  sure  if  so  be  I 'd  oiUy 
known  as  how — 

"  Say  no  Tnore,"  •?au1  the  placable  Algernon  ;  "  treat  this  dear  and 
much-loved  girl  with  every  attention.  With  your  permission,  I  will 
visit  her  in  this  humble  dwelling ;  and,"  continued  he,  with  empha- 
tic eloquence*  *'  when  the  *  old  cme '  vacates,  and  I  come  in  for  the 
title  and  the  dibs,  I  will  throw  myself  at  her  feet,  and  be  proud  to 
lead  her  to  the  altar." 

*'Oh,  •▼emini  !  vill  ycni,  tfioiiGjh,  and  makehera  real  lady  ?'*  cried 
the  tklighted  Mrs.  Mirvers;  and  ^vill  my  dear  Mary  ride  in  her 
carriage?  Well,  I  did  think  auiuniat  would  happen  ;  for  &  pus  flew 
out  of  the  hre  last  night ;  and,  come  a  week  next  Friday,  I  dreamed 
of  a  burying,  which  Is  a  sure  sign  of  weddin*.  It  never  rains  but  it 
pours.  I  al'ays  said  Mary  would  be  a  honour  to  her  Ikmily.  I  hope, 
my  lord,  ven  you  comes  in  for  the  title,  and  all  that,  you  '11  think  of 
Mrs.  IVFirvers.    I  shall  be  happy  to  do  for  your  lordship." 

**  Vou  may  rely  upon  me  for  doin^  all  in  my  power  to  promote 
the  interest  of  all  connected  by  ties  oi  blood  to  my  adorable  iVIary," 
answered  Algernon,  cordiallytaking  the  hot  pulpy  hand  of  the  laun- 
dreaa,  and  pressing  it  fervently.  Bidding  an  affectionate  adieu  to 
Mary,  he  departed,  when  Mrs.  Mirvers  Mdared,  in  the  fervour  of 
her  feelings,  that  "  she  had  never  come  across  such  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman in  all  her  born  days,  and  she'd  lay  down  her  life  to  serve 
him."  ^ 

So  much  does  a  little  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  great  Softoi 
and  win  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  1 

Six  weeka  after  this  memorable  evening  did  the  old  lord,  as  if  in 
consideration  of  the  filial  feelings  of  Algernon,  depart  this  life;  and, 
after  one  month's  decent  mourning,  Algernon,  now  Lord  Fitz-fizzle, 
led  Mary,  the  "lovely  ouu,"  to  St.  Geur^e's,  Hanover  Square,  from 
whence  she  returned  Laiiy  Fitz-hzzle,  with  a  certificate  of  marriage 
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in  her  pocket,  for  the  particular  ^ratification  of  Mrf.  Mirvers,  who 
CTPteiecd  ft  wiih  that "  everythink  dumld  be  properly  done." 

By  the  munificence  of  the  enraptured  brideffroom  she  was  enabled 
soon  afterwards  to  dispose  of  her  mangle,  and  reture  from  business. 


Wbzk  will  ye  think  of  me  I 
Not  when  mora*t  golden  hue 

O'ersprt'tKls  the  roncave  blue, 

li right  pledge  of  coming  day } 
W'hvu  the  wild  breeie  vallts  akaig 

The  lark's  ruatin  song, 
Sweet  tributary  lay. 

Nut  in  life**  noonday  hour, 
Mur  in  pleasure's  festal  bowflr, 

Wheu  all  is  gay ; 
When  the  dance  and  song 
Their  notes  prolongs 

To  chase  the  hours  away. 

Not  when  the  flowers  of  spring, 

In  brightness  blossoming. 
Their  perfume  breathe  s 
When  the  jessamine  white 

JtH  st;irs  nf  light 

With  the  wiUii^rose  shaU  wreathe. 


Bnt  in  the  twilight  hour. 
When  the  dew  is  on  the  flofwar. 

And  the  star  in  the  sky  ; 
When  the  trembling  moonbeams  lave 
Ia  the  bosom  of  the  wave^ 

And  hope  rests  en  hii^ 

And  when  summer  dies, 
And  the  rose-wreath  withering  lies, 
And  Nature  seems  to  mourn 

For  those  sunny  hours^ 
And  faded  flowers. 
Which  out  ne*er  again  rstum. 

When  the  passing-bell 
Breathes  forth  its  knaily 

Then  let  it  be  ! 
When  the  grave  shall  close 
O'er  my  last  repose, 

Then  think  of  me! 

H.B.K. 
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THB  8AV8AOB-VAXSB  OF  OHBNT* 

BY  OUSLBY  COSTBIiLO. 

ORBNVIsmdty  ofnirailwrlmt  attractions;  iu  churches^  pic- 
tofcsfy  its  B^gKhta^,  its  Jardin  bdanique,  even  its  prisons  aJford  in« 
tereat  and  inatraction  to  travellers  of  every  degree ;  the  lover  of  the 

picturesque  can  nowhere  gratify  his  taste  more  readily  than  in  this 
place  of  old  renown,  nor  can  the  antiquarian  find  in  any  other  city 
of  Flanders  a  wider  field  for  inquiry  into  the  forgotten  usages  of  the 
past.  The  beauty  of  its  architecture,  the  spaciousness  of  its  streets^ 
and  the  air  of  life  im|>arted  by  its  commerce,  present  a  acene  whid& 
has  little  to  resemble  it  elsewhere. 

But  it  was  not  to  kneel  before  the  shrine  of  St  Bavon,  to  lose  him* 
self  in  admiration  of  the  wondrous  representation  of  the  Apoc:i1yp<=ie, 
to  listen  to  the  vesper-song  of  the  beguines,  to  1  niter  amid  the  par- 
terres of  the  Casino,  or  to  traverse  the  silent  corridors  of  the  JSlaison 
de  Force,  that  a  young  French  artist,  named  Victor  Morin,  was  has- 
tening, aa  fast  aa  the  canal-boat  that  plies  between  Broffes  and  Ghent 
would  idlow  him,  on  the  afternoon  of  a  lovely  day  in  uie  autumn  of 
183^1.  As  he  sat  on  the  dt  ck  of  tfie  h  t  i  kschuijl ,  with  bis  eyes  fixed 
on  the  gilded  vane  of  the  belfry  of  Glu  nt,  he  thought  but  little  of 
the  time  when  the  soldiers  of  Count  Baldwin  brought  home  in  tri- 
umph from  Constantinople  that  dragon-efligy  to  decorate  the  town- 
hall  of  Bruges,  or  how,  in  after  days,  the  fierce  Gantda  won  the 
trophy  from  their  neighbours.  His  recollections  were  not  associ- 
Bled  with  a  period  so  remote ;  if  he  thought  of  the  past,  his  memoty 
reverted  to  events  at  most  only  a  few  months  old ;  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  dwelt  on  the  future,  for  he  was  of  an  age  and 
temperament  when  the  future  appears  all  sunshine,  and  his  heart 
was  ao  full  of  hope  that  it  had  Uttk  room  fbr  anything  beside.  Why 
then  did  he  gaze  ao  earnestly  upon  tliat  antique  memorial  of  ages  ir- 
recoverably gone  ?  If  he  cared  not  Ibr  the  Crusaders,  what  other 
object  associated  itself  with  that  old  grey  tower?  It  was  something 
neither  grey  nor  old,  dwelling  beneath  its  shadow.  In  the  narrow 
street  which  winds  from  the  belfry  to  the  cathedral  there  dwelt  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Ghent.  How  Monsieur  Victor  Morin  knew  this, 
and  what  nefel  in  consequence,  will  presently  appear. 

£yerythin^has  an  end,  even  a  voyage  in  the  treckschuyt;  and  as  the 
dl^  was  dottng,  the  vessel  which  carried  Victor  mul  liis  fortunes 
was  safely  moored  off  one  of  the  quays,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
with  a  light  step  he  leapt  ashore,  and  soon  found  hotL»l,  and 
having  deposited  the  light  knapsack  which  he  carried  in  travelling, 
set  ont  for  the  quarter  where  his  mistress  dwelt.  It  majf  be  aa  wdl 
to  mention  here  ander  what  circumstances  Monsieur  Victor  Morin 
had  placed  himself  in  the  enviable  predicament  of  having  one. 

Paris  was  his  native  city,  where  ne  had  studied  his  art  from  boy- 
hood till  now  that  he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  twenty-two. 
Like  most  oi"  his  fellow-students,  he  drew  well,  imagined  extrava- 
gantly,  and  coloured  in  total  defiance  of  Nature ;  to  belonged,  of 
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course  to  the  romantic  school,  wore  in  his  atelier  a  costume  adopted 
after  that  of  the  sixteenth  centuryj  suffered  his  hair  to  grow  as  long 
as  it  would,  and  smoked  an  immeasurably  long  pipe ;  he  had«  of 
G0ttne»  adopted  the  creed  of  la  j'eune  France,  which  bids  every  one 
who  swings  a  pallet  on  his  thumb  believe  that  he  holds  in  his  hand 
the  maulstick  of  a  liaffaelle.  For  the  rest/ he  was  g^ay,  good-tem- 
pered, and  tjood-looking,  fond  of  fun,  but  fonder  of  a  pretty  face, 
though  till  Within  a  very  short  period  of  the  time  of  which  we  treat 
his  heart  had  remained  nntoncfaed.  But  the  lummer,  which  kaires 
Peril  a  comparative  desert,  had  sent  him  forth  with  his  sketchbook, 
and  leisurely  skirting  the  coast  of  Normandy  and  the  Pas  de  Cahdi, 
he  had  mnde  his  way  toOstcTitl,  Avhere,  on  the  broad  dyke  that  over- 
looks the  sea  he  berame  the  slave  of  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  tlie  owner 
of  which,  a  fair  maid  of  Ghent,  had  come  to  the  city  of  small  oysters 
to  bathe  during  the  first  mouth  in  autumn.  Marguerite  was  the 
only  daughter  of  a  substantial  dtiien  of  6hent»  who  followed  the 
unsentimental  calling  of  a  chareutier, — a  trade  by  whose  Sttccessfol 
cultivation  he  had  contrived  to  amass  rt  good  round  sum  of  money, 
destined,  no  doubt,  for  his  pretty  (hm^hter,  if  she  marrie<l  in  obedi- 
ence to  hi,^  behest;  but  he  was  singular  in  his  views,  and  if  lie  per- 
sisted in  adhering  to  them,  it  became  a  question  whether  the  tair 
Marguerite  might  not,  after  all,  die  a  maid,  unleM  she  chose  to 
marry  without  a  dower, — a  ehoioe  whose  adoption  liae  been  dis- 
countenanced by  an  respectable  people  since  the  days  of  the  patri- 
archs- This,  however,  was  a  point  which  did  not  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  lovers, —  for  such  they  speedily  became,  —  nor 
was  it  till  her  faith  was  irrevocably  pledged  to  Victor  that  Mar- 
guerite ever  bethought  her  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  some  other 
consent  to  her  marriage  besides  her  own. 

The  old  aunt  who  accompanied  her the  Vrouw  Van  Swart^— 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  she  was  a  very  good  ckaperone  to  the 
pavilion  on  the  dyke,  when  Marguerite  went  there  every  evening  to 
dance  with  Victor,  and  she  trotted  after  her  at  a  very  respectable 
distimce  when  they  walked  upon  the  sands ;  but  the  only  real  con- 
troul  which  Me  exercised  was  over  a  little  Dutch  dog,  named  Linnet, 
a  jpttttctjuffrimwskoiid{fe,  in  which  her  whole  soul  seemed  centred, 
and  whose  movements,  as  with  difficulty  it  waddled  along,  were  of 
far  greater  importnnre  than  those  of  a  dozen  pretty  marriageable 
nieces.  The  consequence  was,  that  for  a  whole  month  ^larguerite  and 
Victor  led  the  pleasanlest  lives  ]>ossible  ;  nor  (Hd  they  nA%'ake  from 
their  dream  of  happiness,  till  a  message,  which  came  from  Ghent,  in- 
formed Marguerite  that  the  respectable  diarcutier  who  celled  her 
his  daughter  desired  her  immediate  return.  Thev  parted,  therefore, 
but,  like  all  lovers  who  ever  yet  have  parted,  with  vows  and  protes- 
tations, and  the  promise  of  speedily  meeting:  apfain.  Marguerite,  the 
Vrouw  Van  Swart,  and  the  little  dog  Linnet,  wentk({  bnck  to  the 
quamt,  old-tashioned  house,  where  they  dwelt  in  an  odd  corner  of  a 
Street,  behind  the  cathedrsl  of  St.  Bavon,  and  Victor  remained  at 
Ostend.  The  place,  however,  had  lost  its  charm,  and  the  following 
day  saw  him  on  his  way  to  Bruges,  where,  fortunately,  he  found  ob» 
ject<?  that  afforded  him  occupation,  if  not  interest,  until  he  might 
with  propriety  present  himself  at  the  old  charcutier's  door.  It  is 
time  we  .shuvild  ^peak  of  that  worthy  himself,  he  being,  in  truth,  the 
most  important  personage  in  uur  history. 
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Although  Ghent  wai  Idi  plice  of  abode,  and  the  Vroaw  Van 
Swirt  bis  sister-in-law,  Mairtin  Gourri  was  not  a  Fleming.   He  was 

bom  in  Paris,  and  began  his  career  in  a  charcuterte  in  the  Rue  St. 
Deni^  :  eventually  he  took  np  his  abocle  m  Rru<s'^els,  and  while 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  svuS'Chef  m  the  kitchen  uf  the  Frinee 
d'Aremberg,  he  became  acquainted  with  and  married  the  pretty 
Jaeoba  Van  Swart,  the  younger  siater  of  the  dame  who  now  officiated 
as  the  protectress  of  Marguerite,  who  brought  him  a  tolerable  for- 
tone,  and  enabled  him  to  set  up  for  himself  in  the  line  which  absorb- 
ed all  hi**  ambitions  thoughts. 

Ambition  *  Uiketh  all  shapes,"  and  shows  itself  under  many  as- 
pects. Martin  Gourri  pursued  the  phantom  through  the  maze  of 
experiment ;  he  sought  to  render  his  name  illustrious  by  discovery  I 
He  was  desirous  of  bein^  enrolled  amongst  the  benefketors  of  man- 
kind, and,  as  a  great  wnter  lias  observed,  that  "Les  plaisirs  qa'on 
doit  a  la  cuisine  ont  toujours  tenu  un  rang  distingu^  parmi  tous 
cenx  des  hommes  ras«emb1<'s  en  societe,"  Martin  Gourri  proposed  to 
rt  rider  himself  illustrious  by  one  of  those  coups. de-tete  in  the  science 
oL  j^ai>truQomy  which  should  inevitably  s^ure  him  immortality. 

Martin  Gourri  had  been  some  years  a  widower,  and  his  familv 
eonsisted  now  of  only  his  daughter  and  nster-in-law ;  the  sciiu  ae 
mHagt  being  conferred  on  the  former,  the  soins  de  bouiiqut  on  the 
letter,  for  the  Vrouw  Van  Swart  had  certfiin  qualifications,  which 
midcretl  her  an  useful  assistant  in  his  trade,  though  her  practice  in 
opposing  the  Flemish  to  the  French  sy^tein  was  frequently  ;»t  vari- 
ance with  hiss  opinions.    For  instance,  in  the  mystery  of  stufling  a 
coc^  dt  lait,  or  "  tpeenvarken,"  as  the  Vronw  delighted,  in  the 
breadth  of  her  native  tongue,  to  call  it,  she  always  inhered  to  the 
**  Brabanist  manier*'  and  thus  laid  down  her  code "  Neemt 
fever  en  7  mtrldclrif'! ,  klryn  frehackt  met  Petercelie,  en  kruym  van 
Wiitchroot  kkifn  gcH  !  i  I  cn ,  dan  Pi  rn/men,  Corenten,  Nagclen,  Mtiska- 
<cn,  Cancel,  duci  hel  md  Schape-soji  en  Baler  in  een  pot,  en  laet  'et 
droogh  opsioven,  vuU  het  Varcken  daer  mede,  en  laet  'et  braden  {met 
kruytnageln  bettoken}  tot  hH  goer  ir."   Martin  Oourri  despised  this 
method  as  old-fashioned  and  barbarous  ;  he  objected  in  toto  to  the 
prunes,  currants,  spice,  nutmeg,  and  cinnamon,  which,  he  said, 
only  fit  to  make  gingerbread,  and  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 
sticking  the  delicate  little  animal  all  over  with  c  loves,  ''coniint-  un 
petit  herisson.'    "Au  contraire,"  he  used  to  ob&erve,  *Me  meiiieur 
mdjen  de  preparer  le  petit  b«n*liomme  est  de  le  larcir  avec  son  foie 
hacb^  avec  lard  bkmekt,  iruffet,  champignons,  roeambdeSf  capresJiHes, 
anckois  de  Nice,  el  Jines  heroes,  assaiswnis  de  poiire  de  la  Jama'ique 
et  du  scl  marin  ;  le  tout  paxs^'  d  hi  casserole.  When,"  he  added,  "  notre 
petit  ami  a  tout  cela  dans  le  lenlre  on  la  Jiccllc  el  on  le  Jail  <  tiire  de 
belle  conleur  en  larrosanl  sans  cesse  dhuile  vierge,"  and  at  the 
thought  of  this  triumph  of  art  his  colour  used  to  mount,  and  his 
eyes  glisten  with  pleasore,  while  the  Vrouw  Van  Swart  contrived  to 
cram  her  pig  with  parsley  and  bread-crumbs,  and  the  other  condi- 
ments already  named,  as  if  truffles,  mushrooms,  shalots,  capers,  and 
tficbovies  existed  only  in  imagination.    When  she  fpoke  to  him,— 
"  Chn  f^arcken.f- T.ri  rr-lici/ligen  te  maken,"  (the  art  of  making  black- 
puddings  d  ia  Hollandutsc,)  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulderSj  and 
let  her  have  her  own  way,  for  the  good  people  of  Ghent  had  taken  a 
great  fancy  for  these  preparations,  and  tne  contommatimi  was  ccmse- 
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qnently  great,— ^  lact  which  entifely  reoonciled  the  Sienr  Maitm  to 

the  process. 

But,  whether  by  the  aid  of  French  or  Flemish  cookery,  bis  shop 
was  deservedly  attractive,  and  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  being  describecL 
The  house  where  Mai  titi  Gourri  dwelt  was  snugly  jammed  in  be- 
tween two  that  were  much  taller.  The  front  was  painted  that  deli- 
cate pale-green  colour  which  ia  so  much  affected  in  Flaudera,  and 
the  diapered  diamond-panes  of  many  casements  gleamed  brightly  on 
its  surface.  Over  the  aoor  was  raised  a  carved  effigy,  coloured  ajter 
life  d'aprcs  vnfu re,"  as  IMartin  proudly  said,)  of  the  patron  saint 
of  the  charcutiers,  the  biesst  ci  St.  IMartin,  whilome  Bisliop  of  Tours, 
wearing  his  episcopal  robes,  and  above  his  head  was  a  scroll  contain- 
ing the  legend,  "  Au  bon  Saint  Martinj"  which  indicated  hia  name 
and  rank. 

The  shop  itself,  which,  though  low-browcd,  was  of  considerable 
wi(H7i,  exhibited  a  rare  assemblage  of  olijects  of  charculcrie,  the 
ha[)py  result  of  labours  past  aTuI  prest^nt.  Here,  on  broad  slabs  of 
white  porcelain,  were  ranged  dishes  ot  galantine  curiously  and  beau- 
tifully marbled ;  fromage  de  cochon  of'  Trwfcs,  »o(i  to  the  touchy  and 
inviting  to  the  eye ;  andtmilkg  of  rare  aiae ;  sausages  of  exquisite 
flavour,  including  the  rich  mortadella  di  Btdogna,  the  gaucuson 
Aries,  redolent  of  garlic,  and  the  highly-seasoned  Meittvurst  of 
Brunswick;  pah's  de  jambon  from  Paris;  Leunwardcnsche-xp'ek 
bacon)  from  West  Friesland ;  hvar's-head  from  Osterode  and 
lagen  ;  kure  de  sanglicr  from  the  Ardennes  ;  dark-skiimed^  succu- 
lent hams  ftom  Bayonne ;  hams  also,  but  smaller,  and  of  mofc  deli- 
cate hue,  from  Mayence ;  panne  de  cochon  iruffS,  that  mysteriooa 
flat,  which  it  is  given  to  none  but  the  initiate  to  conceive ;  and  here 
and  there  a  deep  dish  of"  pekel-spek,"  sustained  by  the  liver-pud- 
dings which  the  Vrouw  Van  Swart  had  render  t  tl  so  famous.  The 
walls  uf  the  shop  were  hung  with  broad  gammons  oi  bacon  ;  strings 
of  black-puddings  dangled  at  the  doorway^  and  little  porkers,  ia 
various  stages  of  preparation,  stood  upon  dressers,  exhibiting  all  the 
energy  of  still  life. 

Like  most  of  the  Flemish  shops,  the  "  winkel "  reached  very  tut 
back,  and  through  a  door,  which  generally  stood  open,  shewing  a 
long  vista  ending  in  llejlit,  might  be  seen  a  small  square  room,  floor- 
ed with  coloured  tiles,  whose  windows,  opening  to  the  south,  were 
endrded  bv  a  luxuriant  vine,  from  whose  spreading  branches  hung 
many  a  golden  duster.  In  this  room  Marguerite*  and  the  Vrouw 
Van  Swart  usualljr  sat  at  work,  while  Martin  Gourri  was  engaged  in 
vending  or  preparinc:  his  com r.^fr hies. 

A  few  words  now  in  regard  to  the  pcr?onf\l  appearance  of  the 
family  of  IMartin  Gourri,  and  then  the  picture  will  be  as  complete  as 
we  can  make  it. 

Martin  Gourri  himMlf  was  a  little  brisk  rotundity  of  a  man,  with 
a  shining  face,  fat  cheeks,  abbreviated  nose,  and  short,  frixsly  black 
hair ;  from  his  general  contour,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
one  would  :\t  a  distance  have  fancied  him  the  personification  of  jol- 
lity, but  on  a  nearer  approach  a  settled  gravity  was  observable  on 
his  features,  which,  liowever  ill  it  sat  there,  seemed  to  have  ejitirely 
usurped  every  other  expression.  As  this  semblance  was  totally  at 
variance  with  his  natural  disposition,  which  was  cheerfbl  in  the  ex- 
treme, it  may  fairly  be  conduded  that  the  wdghty  tlioughts  which 
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oppressed  hit  nind  as  he  laboured  in  the  construction  of  hit  wutgnum 
opu^^  had  superinduced  this  grave  aspect  When  he  discoursed  of 
ordinary  affairs  he  was  voluble  enovi|]fh,  but  in  treating  of  the  myste- 
ries of  his  art  his  accents  were  matured,  and  his  language  chosen, 
waA  he  was  in  the  habit  of  adding  to  the  solemnitv  of  his  argumenta 

aan  imprcsnTeness  of  gesture,  which  coDusted  chieflv  in  the  ap- 
cation  of  the  forefinger  of  hia  left  hand  to  his  nose,  and  this  action 
was  so  frequently  resorted  to,  that  on  beholding  that  feature  the  idee 
naturally  suggested  itself  that  it  had  been  gradually  worn  away  by 
the  friction. 

With  respect  to  the  Vrouw  V  an  Swart  there  could  be  no  mistake: 
she,  too,  was  short,  stout,  and  jolly,  and  literally  "     al$  spek"  as  if 
there  had  been  sympathy  between  her  and  the  bacon  amidst  which 
she  lived  ;  there  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  her  eye,  and  a  short  gur- 
gling laugh  always  struggling  for  utterance  in  her  throat,  that  be- 
tokened the  constnnt  presence  of  mirthful  objects  in  her  mind.  To 
describe  her  by  a  Flemish  phrase,  she  was  '*  vrolyk  en  blyd,"  as  if 
her  years  were  only  thirteen  instead  of  threescore.    Iler  portraiture 
would  be  incomplete  if  her  fai^fbl  attendant,  the  little  dog  Linnet» 
were  not  introduced  to  form  part  of  it.  He  was  the  smallest,  round- 
est, tightest,  compactest  honatje  that  ever  was  stuffed  into  dogskin  ; 
his  coat  was  of  a  bn'n^ht  ochre  colour  ;  his  eyes  black  and  ''pnrkling; 
hi>  muzzle  of  the  same  sable  hue,  and  liis  tail,  as  a  matte  r  of  course, 
curled  stiffly  over  his  back.    His  age  was  unknown,  but  from  the 
entire  absence  of  teeth,  he  was  thought  to  have  exceeded  the  or* 
dinarj  age  of  the  canine  race. 

Nature  delights  in  contrasts,  and  it  was  probably  on  this  account 
that  when  she  moulded  the  infant  form  of  Marguerite  she  made  her 
as  pretty  a  girl  as  ever  tripped  along  the  promenade  of  the  Coupure^ 
where  the  damsels  of  Ghent  delight  so  much  to  disport  themselves. 
Alarguerite  was  slightly  above  the  middle  heiffht ;  her  figure  was 
beautifuUy  rounded,  and  her  little  feet  realised^  as  she  wslficed  the 
poet's  description,  and  like  mice  stole  in  and  out."  She  had  the 
sweetest  face  imaginable,  its  expression  being  so  radiant,  and  when 
she  smiled,  it  was  like  the  sunlight  glancing  suddcidy  on  the  dim- 
pled surface  of  a  bright,  transparent  stream.  There  was  at  tinics  a 
melancholy  expression  in  her  clear  blue  eyes,  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance oi  liquid  sapphires,  but  it  was  tenderness,  not  sorrow,  that 
lent  them  this  hue,  and  the  tears  whidi  sparkled  there  arose  firom 
emotions  that  had  no  kin  with  grief.  I  know  not  how  to  convey  a 
distinct  image  of  her  beauty,  umess,  indeed,  you  had  seen  that  beau- 
tiful portrait  of  the  daughter  of  the  Rnrgomaster  Edelinck,  which 
has  been  immortalised  by  the  pencil  of  Vandyke ;  it  was  once  in  the 
collection  of  Monsieur  Von  Schamp,  but  since  the  dispersion  of  these 
gems  of  art,  I  am  ignorant  of  its  whereabout. 

While  we  have  been  describing  the  charcutier's  &mily,  Monsieur 
Victor  Morin  has  been  left  to  &d  his  way  through  tlie  intricate 
streets  that  conducted  to  his  house.  Once  in  the  right  direction, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  the  abode  of  Martin  Gourri, 
and  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which  was  burning  in  the  shop  figure 
of  the  charcutier  came  out  into  distinct  relief  as  he  busied  himself 
with  some  preparation  pertaining  to  his  art.  After  hesitating  for  a 
few  moments,  Victor  approached  the  shop,  and  raising  his  casquette, 
demanded  whether  he  bad  the  honour  of  presenting  himself  to  the 
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Sieur  Gourri.  The  charcutier  desisted  from  bis  occupation,  and 
with  politeness  equal  to  his  own,  returned  Victor's  salute  by  doffing 
his  white  nightcap,  and  bowing  with  all  the  grace  of  one  brought 
up  in  the  region  of  a  court,  even  thouch  it  were  only  la  bane  cour* 

**1  have  the  honour  to  call  myaclf  Goarri,  mooaienr;  what  ia 
there  I  can  do  for  your  service  ?" 

"Monsieur,"  replied  Victor,  "I  am  an  artist  now  on  niy  way  to 
Paris  after  a  very  pleasant  sojourn  in  Belgium.  I  was  lately  at  Os- 
tend,  where  I  had  the  happiness  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Madame  Van  Swart  and  Maaemoieetle  Oourri, — your  aeoompUshed 
elster-in-law,  and  charming  daughter ;  it  was  impoidble  to  lesbt  the 
desire  of  presenting  my  respectful  kommages  in  passing  through 
Ghent,  at  the  same  time  ihnt  I  was  anxitnts  to  become  known  tO  a 
countryman  of  whose  celi  brity  Fiance  is  justly  proud.** 

The  charcutier  bowed  as  lie  received  the  compUiuent,  and  thank- 
^  Victor  for  his  flattering  opinion. 

*'Je  iravaitte,  numtteur,**  he  answered;  "I  labour,  sir,  in  my  en- 
deavour to  enlighten  and  improve,  ^  that  is  to  say,  — gratifjr  man- 
kind. I  have  done  something  to  obtain  a  name,  but  there  is  more 
here"  he  added,  pointiner  to  his  forrhrad,  and  then  laying  his  fincrer 
on  his  nose  ;  "  the  resources  of  the  imagination  can  never  be  ex- 
hausted so  long  as  the  field  of  discovery  remains  to  be  fully  ex- 
plored. You  see,"  be  continued,  spreading  out  his  hands,  — you 
see  how  much  has  been  done  in  the  region  cf  ekarevterie,  hut,  take 
my  word  tor  it,  the  science  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy  ;  there 
are  yet  things  to  be  accomplished  b^  the  aid  of  the  estimable  animal 
who  has  supplied  these  dishes,  which  will  astonish,  while  they  de- 
light posterity.  Yoii  are  an  artist,  monsieur,  and  will  therefore  un- 
derstand my  position.    Does  your  genre  lie  in  my  direction 

Not  exactly/  returned  Victor ;  "  I  also  endeavour  to  add  to  the 
ogrSmettM  of  society,  though  in  a  less  solid  manner*  I  am  a  painter/' 

"  Your  occupation  is,  notwithstanding,  an  honourable  one.  Yes, 
I  appreciate  your  matter,  —  I  admire  painting;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
foster-child  of  charcnfrrie  " 

*'  I  do  not  quite  comprehend,"  observed  Victor  ;  "  of  charcuterief" 

'*  Out,  monjeune  homme,  of  cliarculerie.  But  for  the  coc/wh  where 
would  have  been  your  art  ?  Has  not  a  great  man*  observed.  In 
speaking  of  pig,  '  />r  poil  de  ton  dos  ut  devenu  le  premier  instrument 
de  la  glmre  de  RaffaeUe*  Without  hog's  bristles  there  would  have 
been  no  painting,  just  as  without  pi*^  there  would  have  been  no 
cooking- ;  without  him  no  hams,  no  gammons,  no  sausages,  no  black- 
puddings,  and,  consequently,  no  charcutier  !" 

Victor  resolved  to  indulge  the  charcutier's  humour  to  its  full  bent, 
and  observed: — What  vou  have  said»  monsieur,  is  very  true, — all 
tibe  arts  depend  upon  each  other,  and  if  we  neglect  the  parent  source, 
our  ingratitude  brings  with  it,  sooner  or  later,  its  own  punishment. 
I  never  before  felt  in  so  forcible  a  manner  the  extent  of  my  obliga- 
tions to  your  profession." 

The  charcutier  rose  from  his  seat,  and  u;ain  he  pulled  off  his  white 
nightcap,  at  the  same  time  extending  his  hand,  wnlch  Victor  warm- 
ly shook ;  he  then  added,— But  I  am  keeping  you  here  too  long ; 

*  M.  Orimod  da  la  iUyiiie<««  Abnanadi  dst  Gsunnaiidt. 
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Jim  are  aoqnaiiited  with  my  ftmfly ;  (lo  me  the  honoor  to  enter; 
we  are  going  to  lopper  almost  directly ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  yoii 

will  join  us." 

Victor  was  only  too  well  pleased  to  obtain  admission  so  easily, 
and  readily  ibilowed  bis  host  into  the  inner  room,  where,  to  his  in- 
finsto  aadsfkctian^  he  found  the  fair  Marguerite,  whose  eyes  glisten- 
ed with  pleasure  on  seeing  him,  thoiyh,  sooth  to  say,  she  was  not 
qmte  nnpfreparad  for  the  interview,  having  recognised  the  tooca  of 
her  lover's  voice  on  his  first  entrance.  The  Vrouw  Van  Swart  was 
also  there,  and  smiled  a  good-nnttirerl  welcome  ;  nor  did  little  Linnet 
fail  to  recognise  him,  but  wagged  itft  tail  as  well  as  it  could,  an  effort 
that  deserved  encouragement. 

In  m  fiunily  like  that  of  Martin  OoarrI,  and  with  a  good  supp^ 
alreadT  on  the  table,  the  bsrriers  of  formality  were  speedily  re- 
numd ;  indeed  Victor  was  determined  that  none  should  exist,  for  it 
was  his  cue  to  be  as  amusing  as  possible,  and  he  nccorflmrrly  soon 
won  his  way  into  the  i^ood  graces  of  the  little  c  harcutier,  whose 
weak  side,  he  speedily  discovered,  was  that  on  which  he  thought 
himself  strongest,  and  he  listened  with  deep  attention  to  Uie  aneo- 
dotea  which  Martin  Oourri  related  of  the  cMebrities  (in  At*  line)  of 
his  early  days,  reminiscences  of  moments  desr  to  the  memory  of  the 
charcutier,  which  were  not  told  with  unmoistened  lips ;  and  the 
Rhine  wine  and  Roussillon  flowed  so  freely  that  at  length  he  began 
to  unlock  the  secrets  of  hi''  own  mind,  and  dwelt  learnefUy  and  mys- 
teriously on  certain  preparations  which  were  now  in  progress  to  as- 
tonish tiie  world  of  gastronomy. 

''You  have  tasted  that  saunge,"  he  said  to  Victor,  pointine  to  a 
fragment  of  a  fine  dried  specimen,  to  which  justice  had  evidently 
been  done.  "Eh  hien,  I  call  that  sau'^arre  '  La  saftcisse  des  tiorr^.'  I 
will  tell  yon  why.  I  have  a  brother-in-law  who  lives  in  Paris  ; 
about  ten  years  since  he  was  married  to  my  only  sister,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  I  was  invited  to  the  wedding.  Well,  I  went  to 
Paris ;  the  fegtim  de  nocet  was  superb,  and  in  hmiour  of  the  alliance 
with  my  fkmilyj  my  brother-in-law,  who  is  himself  a  rdtisieur^  paid 
me  the  compUment  of  preparing  several  plats  d'a^riM  »a  /o(0»  / 
amonqrst  them  was  a  saucisse.  I  will  not  deny  that  it  was  good  ;  it 
had  been  got  up  with  skill,  and  the  guests  enjoyed  it;  but  I  had  a 
doubt  on  the  subject.  It  was  not  a  perfect  sausage ;  it  was  still 
susceptible  of  improvement.  Tiiat  sausage  tormented  me.  I  mid 
to  myself,  I  will  achieve  an  object.  *Je  vaU  remwrUr  une  meloire 
sur  ceite  taucisse !'  On  the  following  day  I  left  Paris  to  return 
hither.  I  was  fortunately  alone  in  the  inierieitr  of  the  diligence ; 
the  moment  was  favourable  for  thought, — besides,  I  could  not  sleep. 
For  eight- and- forty  hours,  during;*  which  my  joami  y  lasted,  1 
abandoned  myself  to  the  task  of  discovery.  I  examined  that  sau. 
mgB  wmu  tarns  ht  paintt  de  vue,  and  it  was  not  without  a  hapny  result 
I  bid  down  the  ossis  of  my  operations  at  Amiens.  I  haa  already 
made  some  progress  at  Arras  ;  at  Lille  I  was  approaching  my  disco- 
very, and  finali}',  at  the  Octroi  rfr  Gaud  my  victory  was  complete. 
I  there  composed  the  sfiu^ric:^  whose  remains  you  see  beibre  you.  It 
was  ray  destiny, — I  had  fulHlled  it !" 

Victor  was  a  Frenchman,  and  could  therefore  symj)athise  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  charcutier.  He  was  stirred  by  his  eloquence^ 
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md  raiting  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  as  if  the  diteourte  had  been  of 
the  discovery  of  the  magnet,  he  exclaimed,  ''Et  quelle  dcatio^! 

Cetait  sublime  !•• 

From  that  moment  his  lodijment  in  the  citadel  of  Martin  Qouiri'a 
aflections  was  secure  ;  the  old  man  again  grasped  his  hand. 

*'  Et  hieUf  mon  aim  J  one  of  these  days  I  shall  tell  you  more.  You 
have  a  imtl  for  great  things^  It  is  u  pity  you  are  only  a  painter. 
With  your  feeling  for  the  aublime,  you  might  have  been  a  great 
cook ;  but,  courage  I — ^we  shall  lee— we  shall  seeT  and,  upping  bia 

nose  slowly,  he  relapsed  into  a  reverie. 

Victor  now  rose  to  pay  his  rulieux,  but  he  did  not  depart  without 
receiving  from  Martin  Gourri  a  warm  invitation  to  repeat  his  visit 
on  the  following  day. 

Thoae  who  are  aware  of  the  opportunities  offered  bv  the  churches 
In  CSadiolic  countries  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  at  an  early 
hour  next  morning,  her  devotions  already  paid.  Marguerite  waa  aeen 
slowly  pacing  one  of  the  ;iisle«  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  ^nor 
that  m  passing  the  portal  her  lover  should  have  stept  in,  —  merely 
out  of  curiosity,  —  to  see  the  chej-d'i£uvre  of  the  two  Van  Eycks. 
We  need  therefore  sav  nothing  of  their  innocent  surfirise  on  meet- 
ing,— ^nor  how  their  devotional  feeling,  or  love  of  art,  induced  them 
to  linger  long  within  the  walla  of  the  cathedraL  One  thing,  how* 
ever,  it  is  necessary  to  mention,  and  that  is,  thnt  rhiring  the  nij^ht, — 
which  had  been  a  sleepless  one  for  Marguerite, — the  maiden  had  hit 
upon  a  plan  for  ensuring  success  to  their  mutual  wishes,  which  she 
was  in  liSLhlG  to  coniniunicale  to  her  lover.    What  constituted  its 

merit  wiU  presently  appear.  In  the  meamriiile  we  must  speak  of 
theffeneral  course  of  events. 

The  visits  which  Victor  paid  to  the  SieurGourri  became  firequent, 

for  the  old  m?in  had  fntind  a  j^ood  listener,  and  the  young  one  had 
too  important  .-iti  dhjert  in  view  to  be  chary  of  his  attention.  A-?  he 
found  himself  gaining  in  Martin's  good  opinion,  he  began  to  break 
ground  on  the  subject  that  most^  interested  him,  and  gradually 
turned  the  conversation  ftom  the  cbarcutier^s  mSnage  to  the  fair  girl 
who  presided  over  it.  Next  to  his  profession,  Martin  Gourri  was 
proudest  of  his  daughter,  and  Victor's  praises  were  not  uttered  to 
unwilling  ears.  He  listened  complacently,  and  at  length  the  young 
painter  ventured  to  avow  the  state  of  his  fct  liners,  and  besoui^ht  his 
kind  approval  uf  his  suit.  The  charcutier  was  agitated  ;  the  radiant 
smile  which  had  played  over  his  ftatuies,  while,  with  hia  eyes  fiied 
on  a  fromanc  de  cocktm  iruffit  he  listened  to  the  commencfationB  of 
his  lovely  daughter,  gave  place  to  a  sombre  expression,  his  brow  be- 
came clouded,  and  thrice  he  tapped  his  organ  of  intcllirrence  before 
his  voice  found  utterance  in  words.    At  length  he  spoke  ; — 

"  Malheurewrjenne  homme !  you  know  not,  then,  tiie  oath  that  I 
have  registered.  Here,  on  this  very  altar,"  he  exclaimed,  smiling 
the  dresser  with  his  clenched  fist,  "did  I  swear  that  no  man  should 
espouse  my  daughter  who  'could  not  equal  mv  own  works.  Yes," 
he  continued,  with  increasing  vehemence,  while  the  perspiratum 
trickled  from  his  brow, — "  yes,  when  I  accomplished  tliat  sausajrp  \ 
felt  that  I  had  illustrated  my  name, — that  henceforward  my  tiarnily 
must  never  derogate  from  the  high  position  in  which  my  toil,  my 
energies,  I  do  not  scruple  to  add,  my  genius,  had  placea  it.  You 
are  an  excellent  young  man ;  but  were  you  ten  times  more  worthy 
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than  I  believe  you  to  be,  yon  could  not  become  the  fauabatid  of  Mar« 

guerite,  unless — mats  c'est  une  chost  impossthle — nnles-'  you  achieved 
a  pendant  to  ray  own  unrivalled  sausage.  I  pity  you  ;  but  ikme  is 
the  idol  1  have  worshiped, — I  cannot  yield  to  the  affections  !** 

Saving  giv^  utterance  to  this  magnificent  sentiment^  Martin 
Gomri  looked  nmnd  him  with  the  air  of  Virginias  when  he  sacri- 
ficed his  child;  the  locality  was  favoutable  to  such  an  exhibition. 
Presently  he  turned  his  gaze  upon  Victor,  in  whose  countenance  the 
traces  of  strong-  emotion  were  visible ;  his  check  was  flushed,  his 
lips  were  compressed,  and  tears  were  starting  to  his  eyes.  If  Martin 
Gourri  had  not  been  so  entirely  absorbed  by  his  own  subUme  emo- 
tioiis»  he  might,  without  being  very  Ihr  wrongs  have  ascribed  the  ex- 
firession  of  Victor's  ftatnres  to  anything  but  W^ttti  but  he  could 
not  doubt  that  the  young  roan  was  strongly  affected  when  he  saw 
him  bury  his  face  in  liis  pocket-handkerchief,  and  lean  against  the 
wall  for  «upport.  while  the  convulsive  movement  of  his  frame  indi- 
cated the  \  iolence  of  the  struf^gle  within. 

He  placed  his  little  iat  hand  on  Victor's  shoulder.  **  Do  not  de- 
spair,** he  said,  in  a  kind  tone, "  I  cannot  reverse  the  past ;  but 
everybody  has  a  future :  yonr^s  may  yet  be  a  brilliant  one !" 

Victor  raised  hia  head ;  no  sign  of  sorrow  was  on  his  face ;  his 
gHef — if  grief  it  were — had  pns^cd  nwny,  and  a  pleasant  smile  erected 
the  surprised  charcutiur,  while  in  a  cheerful  voice  he  rephed, — 
**  Your  words,  mon  perc — may  1  venture  to  call  you  so  ?^ — have  not 
quite  banished  all  hope  from  ray  bosom.  I  am  not  totally  unskilled 
in  your  sablime  art;"  (Victor  nad  often  been  obliged  to  dress  his 
own  dinner^  besides,  he  was  a  Frenchman,)  ^'if  by  dint  of  study  I 
succeed  in  producing  a  sausage  et^ual  to  that  work  of  art,"  pointing 
to  a  fine  one  that  lay  in  a  dish  be<5ide  him,  "may  I  then  flatter  my- 
self that  you  \\  [\]  not  !)c  inexorable  to  ray  prayer?" 

Martin  Gourri  raised  his  eye  to  the  ceiling;  his  attitude  and  ex- 

Sression  resembled  those  of  £ouis  the  Eighteenth  fwmd  U  ocirt^aU 
t  Chartes — his  words  were  brief:  "  Je  U Jure,"  was  all  he  uttered, 
and  then,  with  a  strong  pressure  of  the  hand,  he  turned  hastily  away, 
and  entered  the  inner  charaber,  while  Victor  made  the  best  of  his 
way  out  of  the  shop,  reserving  till  he  had  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street  the  explosion  ot  laughter  into  which  he  then  burst  forth. 

We  uiay  now  advert  to  the  communication  wiiich  was  made  by 
Margnerite  to  her  lover  in  the  cathedral  of  8t.  Bavon, 

It  has  been  obaerved  that  the  Vrouw  Van  Swart  was  no  mean 
adept  in  the  science  of  charcuterie,  and  she  had  not  hentated  to  de- 
clare to  Marsruerite  that  she  cnuld  make  a  snnsncjp  superior  even  to 
that  on  which  Martin  Gourri  so  much  prided  himself,  and  it  re- 
quired but  little  coaxing  on  the  part  of  Marguerite  to  induce  the 
ffood-natured  old  woman  to  promise  her  aid  in  defeating  her  bro- 
Sier ;  it  was  therefore  with  a  smiling  face  that  Mar^erite  again 
met  Victor,  and  agreed  en  the  plan  of  operations  against  the  Sieur 
Gourri ;  and  it  was  subsequently  settled  between  the  contending 
parties  that  on  that  day  fortnight — everv  fncility  of  access,  with  the 
use  of  means,  and  all  appliances  beini,^  'itibrded  to  V^ict^ir — a  de- 
jeuner should  be  given  by  the  latter,  to  which  a  certain  number  of 
guests  were  to  be  invited,  by  whose  decision  the  success  of  Victor's 
efforts  should  be  determined. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  the  process  of  Victor's  new 
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metier.  Perhaps  to  some  It  may  appear  singular  that  be  should 
learn  the  art  of  stuffing  sausages  by  gazing  on  tlie  iair  tace  of  the 
prettiest  maiden  of  Ghent,  for  certain  it  is  that  such  was  Ms  princU 
pal  oceapatum  for  the  greater  part  of  every  day  of  the  stipulated 
fortnight.  But  candour  compels  us  to  add^tnaty  though  Marguerite 
solaced  the  hours  which,  it  was  supposed,  were  devoted  to  her 
lover's  toil,  she  came  not  alone  to  the  little  chamber  above  the  char- 
cutier's  back -parlour,  but  was  followed  throueh  the  little  porir  dc- 
ro&ee  by  the  Vrouw  Van  6 wart,  who  then  and  there  really  busied, 
herself  in  the  confection  of  the  coDdiments  on  which  Victor  relied 
for  discomfiting  Martm  GourrL 

The  important  day  at  length  arrived.  The  loves  of  Victor  end 
Marguerite,  and  the  reputation  of  Martin  Gourrl,  hung  tremhlinip  in 
opposing  scales,  the  Vrouw  Van  S«  art  holding  the  balance. 

About  four  or  five  miles  from  Ghent,  on  the  road  towards  Coiirt- 
rai,  exist  the  remains  of  a  once  magnificent  forest,  tlie  antiquity  of 
which  is  apparent  in  the  enormous  siae  of  the  few  oaks  that  still 
stand  to  mark  one  of  its  boundaries ;  the  ch;iracter  of  the  scenery  is 
more  sylvan  than  is  usually  met  with  in  this  part  of  Flanders,  and 
the  River  Lys,  which  here  flows  in  many  a  sinuous  track,  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  spot.  On  a  slight  eminence,  easily  dis- 
coverable w  in  rt'  the  counLiy  is  iuv  the  most  part  so  flat,  are  to  be 
seen  the  crumbling  walls  of  an  old  monastery,  dismantled  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  the  Gueux,  when  the  wars  of  religion  desolated  the 
Flemish  provinces ;  a  sparkling  stream  circles  the  base  of  the  slope 
on  which  the  ruins  stand,  and  two  or  three  lofty  ash-trees,  whose 
boughs  WMve  jrracpfully  above  the  ivied  walls,  contrast  pleasingly 
with  ihv  stnrtliei  moiiarchs  ot  the  forest.  Nature  seems  io  have  con- 
secrated scenes  like  tins  to  purposes  of  pleasure,  and  V  ictor,  in  se- 
lecting the  spot  for  his  champ  clot,  could  scarcely  have  made  abetter 
choice  had  the  forest  of  Soignics^  so  famous  for  nic-nics,  been  withm 
reach.  Tliough  the  autumn  was  far  advanced,  tne  month  of  October 
being  on  the  wane,  the  weather  was  still  fine  enough  to  render  a 
fete  in  the  open  air  extremely  deli'trhtrnl,  aiul  except  the  parties  most 
C01U  i  riied  in  the  issut',  unniiiiiilid  j.lcMsure  shont-  in  the  counte- 
nances ot  the  guests,  chieiiy  comtortabie  citizens,  with  comely  wives 
and  daughters. 

When  a  festival  is  toward  in  Flanders,  it  is  not  much  the  custom 
to  waste  time  in  sentimental  preliminaries,  and  the  banquet  was 
well  nigh  spread  before  the  party  had  bestowed  even  a  cursory 
glance  at  t!ip  ruins.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Victor  hrul  proved  a 
good  caterer,  or  that  ample  justice  was  not  done  to  the  viands  which 
he  had  provided.  Though  their  devotion  to  the  table  does  not 
quite  equal  that  of  the  Germans^  the  Flemings  know  how  to  bestir 
themselves  when  good  things  are  set  before  them,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  activity  on  the  present  occasion.  Bat,  to  enable  them  to 
discriminate  nicely,  it  was  noressary  to  pause  somewhere,  ere  the 
edge  of  appetite  became  too  dull,  antl  accordingly,  after  a  libation  of 
Moselle,  which  went  all  round,  at  a  given  signal  tlie  rustic  table  was 
cleared^  some  bottles  of  Rhine  wine,  and  fresh  glasses,  were  placed 
on  the  board,  and  from  a  basket,  over  wiiich  each  of  them  had  kept 
a  watchful  eye,  Martin  Gourri  and  Victor  simultaneously  produced 

THR  RIVAL  sausages! 

They  were  both  fair  to  look  on ;  of  an  inviting  aspect,  graceful 
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outline,  and  fine  tone  of  colouring  ;  to  judge  by  their  appearance, 
even  Brunswick  herself  would  not  have  been  nghamed  to  call  them 
her  sons.  Without  the  disti'iiguishin?  letters  "  JM."  and  "  V.,"  artis- 
tic^ally  pique  beneatii  the  skin,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  an  ihey 
lay  side  by  side  in  the  same  dish,  tu  have  declared  which  was  which. 
Aa  elderly  gentlemiin,  Hans  Van  Buyk,  formerly  a  ^kwrkooper  in 
the  Vrydags  Markt,  undertook  to  cut  them  up,  and  m  consideration 
of  the  gravity  of  his  office  and  his  p;reat  expenence>  was  allowed — in 
case  of  equality — a  casting  vote.  Tlie  division  wfi^  made,  and  a  slice 
of  each  sausage  was  distributed  to  all  the  guests,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  rival  champions.  Martin  Gourri  looked  grave  ;  V^ictor  appeared 
slightly  excited ;  Marguerite  trembled,  and  the  Vrouw  Van  Swart 
ottered  one  of  her  short,  gurgling  chuckles ;  it  was  a  moment  of  in- 
tense  interest.  At  length  the  tasting  began.  The  operation  was 
silently  performed  by  the  elders  of  the  party,  with  laughter  and  an 
occasional  sly  joke  by  thv  /'or/ ffroHtvs  ani]  Jon /i«'r v.  Opinions  were 
divided  ;  some  said  that  the  sausage  of  Martin  Gourri  was  the  more 
delicate ;  others^  that  the  manufacture  of  Victor  was  the  more  pi* 
<^aant ;  but  all  agreed  that  both  were  excellent  of  their  kind.  Mar- 
tin Gourri  stared  with  astonishment  to  think  that  his  claim  to  su^ 
riority  should  be  for  a  moment  contested,  hut  his  astonishment  in- 
creased when  the  votes  were  given  in,  and  the  numbers  were  de- 
clared equal.  Everythint^  rested  now  upon  the  deci  ion  of  Hans 
Van  fiuyk.  lie  held  a  slice  of  sausage  \n  either  hand,  and  nibbled 
alternately  at  each,  occasionally  )ia using  to  moisten  and  refine  his 
palate  with  a  glass  of  hock.  By  degrees  his  attentions  to  the  left 
band  slice  waxed  fainter,  while  those  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
dexter  morsel  were  redoubled  ;  in  a  few  moments  nothing  was  left 
of  the  latter,  but,  instead  of  finishing  the  rival  slice,  he  threw  it  on 
the  table  unconsumed.  **  De  hcsl  h  p;;inn,"  he  said.  The  rejected 
fragment  was  the  handy  work  of  Martin  Gourri !  I ! 

When  the  great  event  is  reached  on  which  the  interest  of  a  ro- 
mance depends^  the  narrator,  if  he  be  wise,  will  abstain  from  entering 
into  fnrthcr  details.  Martin  Gourri  was  beaten,  and  Victor,  like  his 
name,  was  triumphant ;  he  married  the  fair  Marguerite,  and  the  old 
charcutier,  unable  to  endure  the  scene  of  his  defeat,  disposed  of  his 
business,  and  realising  a  handsome  sum,  which  he  settled  on  the 
newly-married  couple,  accouipanied  them  tu  Paris.  But  before  he 
leftl^cnt,  being  msirous  of  making  a  further  provision  for  his 
fiunilv,  he  caused  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the  MonUeur  de 
GmJ,  of  which  we  have  taken  a  copy,  and  now  present  it  to  our 
readers  verhaUm  et  Hteratim,  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  perfectly 
genuine : — 

"  Brevet  h  vaudrc,  d'un  rammc.^iihle  qui  Conserve  deux  ans  sans 
peidre  la  moindre  caUU  qui  rupuilc  cinquante  pour  cent  de  beneji^tes 
et  au  dufue,  he  dii  vandeur  ce  chargerait  de  ce  transporter  ches 
Vaquereur  pour  monter  sa  fabrique  et  confectioner  sa  marchandise, 
pandani  six  semaines  pour  lui  moniri  la  confection  et  lui  prouvi  son 
fx'ne^ses  c'est  un  commestiblc  auqitel  on  fait  gran  usages  qui  sespedie 
aux  illes  et  dans  tons  les  rovauines  on  n'en  fait  jamais  assez.  L.a 
maleur  ce  transporterat  chez  ie  vandeur  apres  tju  ils  seront  d'acord 
et  girt  aural  depose  la  somme  chez  un  notaire  ou  banquer  le  wi$tdeur 
partirai  avec  la  quereur  au  prh  de  la  querent  il  deverat  eU»  nourie 
et  6£iffcAfe  pandani  lea  six  Mtmaine  et  le  retour  du  voyage  nxkfrie  de 
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la  fuereur  et  toucher  la  somme  en  rantreingg  chez  lui  pour  eom^ 

tnenser.  Cette  fnbricntion  doit  commanser  le  premier  descmhrf  )nsqu* 
au  premier  avril  pour  I'aire  de  la  marcVi.uidise  de  conserves.  Et  pour 
\e  prit  de  quince  jnilles  franc.  La  muicur  ecrirat  f\mnz  jour  avant 
son  arivi  en  ville  a  Jain  que  le  vandeur  ce  trouve  chcz  lui  et  par 
ktrew  a  framclttt  et  an  Fnncait/' 

If  these  pages  should  chance  to  meet  the  eyet  of  Messrs.  Fortnam 
and  Mason,  and  excite  in  their  bosoms  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
Victor  and  Marguerite,  they  will  at  once  purchase  Martin  Ghxirri'a 
brcvelf  and  consuoimate  tlu-ir  Idiif^-cstabli slice!  fame. 

A  few  words  more.  The  \  rouw  V  an  iSwart  has  not  been  forgot- 
ten. Deprived  ^ her  Sitk  dog,  Umnet,  she,  too,  quitted  Ghent,  and 
patsed  tbe  ranaindar  of  her  days  with  Mooaiear  and  Madame  Morm. 
It  will  be  asked  what  caused  her  bereavement  ? 

«<Carioiisfool«  be  still  r' 

What  made  the  sausage  of  Victor  so  much  better  than  that  of  Mar- 
tin Gonrri? 


THE  NORMAN  PEASANT'S  HYMN  TO  THE  VIROIN. 

BT  WILLIAM  JOMBS. 

Hope  of  the  fUthful  t  iMbuia  us  now  bending, 

HuhmisHiVe,  contrite,  at  thy  fi>ot&lool  f>f  Im-p  ; 
The  teara  of  thy  children  repentant  are  blending, 
Ob  I  plesd  for  thdr  help  in  thy  kingdom  sbovo  t 

Thou  canst  cnrh  t>osoni  10^ 
May  it  more  sinless  be, 
Ave  Maria, 
To  glorify  thee  I 

We  are  defenceless  without  thy  protection, 
To  watch  o*er  our  night,  aoa  to  ehldd  at  by  day ; 

And  'tis  to  the  wantitli  of  thy  care  anf?  nfTrrrinn 

Our  thoughts  are  more  haUow'd,  our  feet  less  astray. 
ThoD  canst  each  bosom  see. 
May  it  more  sinless  be, 
Ave  Maria, 
To  glorify  thee  I 

Be  thou  our  romfort,  when  shaded  by  sorrow, 

For  weak  are  the  tendrils  we  cling  to  below ; 
As  night  is  subdued  in  the  dawn  of  a  morrow, 
Hlmaa  with  thy  brightness  the  depths  of  our  woe ! 
Thou  cannt  ench  bosom  see, 
May  it  mure  sinless  be, 
Ave  Maria, 
To  glorify  thoo  I 

Throngh  die  dim  ▼alloy  oar  Teepen  are  pealing. 

Borne  on  the  winds  to  a  sunnier  sphere ; 
While  yon  star  that  lon^lv  the  ?ki(>s  are  revealing 
Doth  tell  in  its  beanani^  tiuni  heurest  our  prayer. 
Thou  canst  each  bosom  sse, 
May  it  more  sinless  be^ 
Ave  Maria, 
To  glorify  thee  I 
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BT  0ALTON. 

* 

An  old,  a  ffnre,  discreet  man,  is  fittest  to  disoofirte  of  love-mattert,  beeauM  b* 
hmetk  llkdy  more  experience,  obaerred  more,  hath  a  more  staid  judgment,  can  better 
^iSMRi,  leeoiye,  diirniie,  edrieAjgive  better  euitlinis,  end  more  soIi<i  y>rpc«pt8. 

Burton's  Aaai.  Melan. 

"Marry,  sir?"  said  my  uncle,  pulling  off  his  8pectacles ;  a  boy 
barely  six-aiid- twenty  think  of  marrjriogl  Tra»h,  —  yoM  don't  know 
what  it  means,  sir." 

^But,  sir,"  I  reph'ed,  "  this  is  not  a  ludden  whim,  my  attachmoit 
is  WW  of  conriderable  itandiog." 

''So  much  the  better/'  was  the  reply;  "il  will  be  the  sooner 
over." 

Now  my  tinde  was  a  <^rcat  man,  an  extraordinary  man;  I  may  pay, 
with  reference  to  the  powers  and  proportions  of  bis  intellect,  a  gi«.'antic 
man.  Many  men  arc  said  to  i-peak  like  a  lx)ok, — my  uncle  spttkc  like 
ail  encyclopaedia, — positively  and  protbuudly  upua  ail  subjects;  like 
another  great  man,  to  whom  be  bore  some  striking  resemblance,  he 
would  not  only  knock  down  an  argument,  but  occasionally  (though 
this  was  a  rare  occurrence  with  him)  his  opponent  also.  Or  course 
he  bad  bis  peculiarities ;  how,  indeed,  could  he  lay  claim  to  so  vast  a 
Erenius  without  them  I  and  one  of  the  most  renmrkable  was  a  habit  of 
delivering  Iiis  opinion  in  terms  pcrrectiv  iiuelligible  and  decisive,  but 
without  much  regard  to  the  conventional  euphemisms  of  society. 
Some  people  called  him  rude,  but  lie  himself  always  maintained  that 
be  was  a  polite  man,  and  I  know  no  one  to  whose  judgoient  greater 
deference  is  due.  Under  these  drcumstanoes  I  naturally  proceeded 
in  the  discussion  with  becoming  diffidence  and  caution* 

If  you  would  but  condescend,  sir,  to  an  interview  with  the  lady, 
you  would  find  my  Emily  to  be  posiossed  of  every  requisite  advantage, 

every  attraction." 

**  Attraction  !"  said  the  great  man  ;  "black  hair,  blue  eye?,  alabas- 
ter nose — rubbish — a  mere  matter  ot  colouring ;  how  long  will  that 
last?   Go  to  Lawrence  and  buy  sometbiog  that  will/' 
But  theuy  sir,  her  accomplishments !" 

"  Sings  Italian  songs,  and  paints  pickled  cabbages,  I  suppose^ — 
charming  accomplishments  in  a  companion  for  life ! — pooh  I" 

'*  But  her  di<;position,  sir,  it  is  sweet  and  gentle  in  the  extreme.** 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  said  my  uncle,  **it  will  sour  the  sooner  for 
the  want  of  spirit.'* 

A  little  caat  down  by  these  rebuiis,  I  nevertheless  summoned  up  re- 
solution, and  proceeded  wiUi  some  earnestness*  Pardon  me,  sir,  if 
I  observe  that  this  is  not  a  matter  to  be  dismissed  lightlv ;  it  is  one 
that  has  cost  me  much  deliberation,  many  an  anxious  thought,  one 
in  which  my  heart  and  happiness  are  deeply  concerned." 

"Heart  and  happiness!"  repeatccl  my  uncle;  "it  is  stomach  and 
indigestion.  Try  blue  pill, — the  great  Conde  was  cured  by  cathartics. 
I  *ve  been  in  love  myself^  and  know  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
disease." 

Few,  sir  I"  cried  I  in  astonishment.  «  You  in  love?" 
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Yes,  sir,  /,'"  returned  the  old  gentleman  sharply.  "Do  you  sup- 
pose you  are  tlie  only  fool  in  the  world?" 

There  was  something  so  strange,  so  irresistibly  droll  in  the  idea  of 
my  uncle,  my  ffreai  unde — with  such  a  wig  too — being,  or  ever  har- 
ing  been,  in  love»  that  an  involuntary  smile  betrayed  itself  on  my 
countenance. 

Don't  grin,  sir,"  was  the  rebuke  which  followed  this  sad  breach 
of  decorum ;  *«  don't  grin,  but  attend,  the  lesson  may  prove  a  profit- 
able one.'' 

My  iiiiclc  Mllcd  a  bumper  of  port,  and  considerately  motioning 
uie  tu  tuiluw  ins  example,  proceeded  somewhat  in  the  following 
manner : 

**It  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  I  made  my  first  appearance 
in  London,  having  been  invited  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  a  distant 
relation,  one  T>ady  Maclacklin.  I  was  at  this  period  nineteen,  suf- 
ficiently good-looking,  and  esteemed  quite  a  miracle  of  wit  nnd  wis- 
dom in  the  town  of  Iloginton,  whereof  my  father  was  the  vicar.  It 
was  (loiilitk'ss  owing  to  a  reputation  for  precocious  ta'ent  tliat  I  ob- 
tained tile  countenance  of  the  lady  in  question.  Lady  Maclacklin  wa4» 
a  literary  lady,  above  all  a  lion-loving  lady,  and  aosmrdingly  at  her 
ttrirfes  1  was  trotted  out  and  exhibited  *as  our  rarer  monsters  are»* 
when  the  connoisseurs  were  obliging  enough  to  pronounce  me  a  cub 
of  very  considerable  promise.  At  length,  on  one  memorable  occasion, 
my  keeper  introduced  meat  a  sort  of  club  recently  established,  which 
took  its  Tirimc  (doubtless  in  token  of  humility)  from  the  hose  of  one 
of  the  more  eminent  members.  Here,  to  my  great  relief,  I  was  not 
called  upon  to  roar,  *  older  and  better'  lions  had  been  provided,  and  1 
had  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  arguments  of  a  profound  doc- 
tor, who  was  at  great  pains  to  prove  that  everything  is  nothing,  and 
that  by  consequence  there  is  no  such  thing  as  anything, — that  matter 
has  no  actual  existence,  and  that  it  is  no  matter  if  it  has. 

"  This  was  a  most  interesting  and  important  theory,  and  W']>i1c  de- 
liberating on  tlie  effect  so  startling  a  doctrine  would  produce  among 
my  friends  at  Iloginton,  my  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a  liirht  laugh 
beinud  nie.  I'urning,  i  beheld  the  loveliest,  merriest'looking  maiden 
that  mortal  eye  ever  lit  upon.  Mr.  Moore  talks  of  sunny  smiles, — 
what  they  may  be  I  do  not  pretend  to  |;uess,  but  of>earthly  smiles 
her*8  was  the  liveliest  and  sweetest,  a  smile  of  innocence  and  happi- 
ness. All  plans  for  the  advancement  of  metaphysics  at  Hoginton  dis- 
solved on  the  instant,  and,  leaving  matter  to  take  care  of  Itself,  I 
suuHTioned  n[)  courage  to  address  my  charmer.  It  would  be  utiprotit- 
able  to  trace  our  conversation,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  returned  home 
with  a  sovereign  contempt  tur  ah  philosophers,  thought  Lady  Mac- 
lacklin looked  more  bilious  than  ever,  and  sat  down  to  address  an  ode 
to — to  whom  ?  My  'laughter-loving  queen,'  of  course ;  but  her  name? 
an  elderly  lady  had  repeated  it  in  my  bearing,  but  1  had  no  ear  save 
for  her  voice,  no  consciousness  save  of  her  presence;  each  sense  was 
held  in  thrall  as  I  gazed  upon  her,  and  the  name,  true  to  its  sex,  kept 
coquetting  with  my  batlied  enerLies,  hovered  in  shadows  around  my 
memory,  now  advancing,  now  i  reedirig  ;  fifty  times  was  I  on  the 
point  oi'  fixing  it,  and  as  oiuii  did  a  elude  my  grasp,  so,  giving  up  the 
attempt,  I  inscribed  my  verses,  as  is  customary  in  these  cases,  *  To 
Phyllis,'  called  myself '  Damon,*  and  there  the  matter  rested. 
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"The  longest,  tire nries-t  week  1  ev(M- waded  tiirough  elapsed  ere  we 
met  again;  it  was  at  a  siaiilar  jpailv,  and  ibrtunately  some  one  had 
procured  far  the  occmiod  a  li?e  Indian  chief,  a  great  delicacj  in 
tboie  limes,  when  red  men  were  not  to  be  met  with  dailjr  on  the 
omnibtises  of  the  pale-fhces.  This  phenomenon,  despite  the  articles 
with  which,  in  deference  to  British  prejudice,  he  was  encumbered* 
obliged  the  company  with  a  lively  series  of  dances  and  soni^s,  descrip- 
tive, as  we  were  assured,  of  tlic  sack  of  a  wigwatn,  toun  ther  with  the 
scalping,  broiling,  and  devouring'  of  the  devilled  pri.sonors.  In  con- 
clusion, so  grateful  was  he  lur  the  applause  bestowed  on  his  exer- 
tioos»  that  he  good-natoredlj  vbltnteered  to  dose  the  exhibition  by 
then  and  there  cooking  and  sating  a  real  child,  could  such  a  com- 
modltj  be  obtamed. 

"  Meanwhile  we,  my  charmer  and  myself,  sat  apart»  happy  and  un- 
noticed, till  the  party  began  by  degrees  to  thirj,  when  perceiving  a 
magnificent  turban  with  a  little  old  woman  beneath  it,  bustling  in  the 
direction  oi  our  retreat,  I  said  abruptly,  •  One  word  ere  we  part,  let 
me  crave  your  name?'  Jove  but  granted  hali  iuy  request,  the  re- 
mainder was  dispersed  in  empty  air ;  before  my  comf>anion  could  or 
would  reply  her  chaperon  had  interposed,  and  the  softly  whispered 
syllables  were  lost  in  a  mass  of  gauze,  tinsel,  and  birds  of  paradise. 
'  You  may  call  roe  Adda,'  was  dl  1  heard,  a  nod  and  a  smiie  all  I 
saw,  and  she  was  gone. 

*  Adda  !  you  may  call  nie  Adela  1*  The  words  vibrated  in  my 
ear, — a  generation,  sir,  has  passed  away  and  those  woi  tis  vibrate  still, 
i  thought  of  them,  and  unfortunately  thought  ol  litUe  but  them. 
Lady  Maclacklin  tdked  to  me  of  mattention  to  herself  and  rudeness 
to  the  lady  of  the  house.  To  dl  her  reproo6 1  only  answered,  *  You 
may  cdl  me  Adda.*  She  cdled  me  an  ass,  and  sent  me  home  to 
Hoginton. 

**  From  this  place  I  proceeded,  according  to  a  previous  determina- 
tion of  ray  father,  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  studies  at  the  Univerhity 
of  Leyden.  Yet  even  here,  spite  ot  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  deep 
reading,  and  iresh  companions,  the  piiaiiluni,  llie  eidolon  of  that  I'airy 
form  was  constantly  before  me,  and  amid  the  din  of  strange  and  un- 
lamiliar  sounds  the  tones  of  that  light  laugh  were  ever  audible. 
There  were  times,  indeed,  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  alone  in  my 
gloomy  chamber,  I  felt  a  sort  of  consciousness  of  her  actual  presence. 
It  was  a*-'  though  the  unseen  spirit  had  quitted  its  slumbering  tene- 
ment mid  flown  to  cheer  me  in  my  exile  ;  a  mysterious  feeling  seem- 
ed to  tell  nie  she  was  near  and  conversant  w  iiii  njy  inmost  thoughts. 
It  was  a  winning  fancy,  and  1  ciierislied  it  as  the  child  ui' my  solitude. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  was,  I  never  could  recall 
her  name.  More  than  once  in  wy  sleep  1  fairly  bad  it,  and  was 
aware  of  repeating  it  time  after  time  that  it  might  not  escape  my 
waking  recollection.  Morning  came  and  it  was  gone,  an  indistinct 
nnirmur  lingered  for  a  few  moments  on  my  lips,  and  every  trace  bad 
vanished. 

"After  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  the  sudden  death  of  my 
father  summoned  me  once  x^ain  to  England,  and  circumslances 
arising  out  of  that  eveot  soon  after  compelled  ray  persond  attendance 
at  York.  Once  here,  I  determined  not  to  return  without  indudiog  in 
my  visit  some  of  the  beautiful  districts  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
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moreland.  The  ex.cursion  was  of  course  to  be  performed  on  foot,  and 
accordingly,  with  a  few  nccetsaries  wrapped  in  oiled  silk  and  diapoied 
In  the  pockets  of  my  iKootbg-jacket  (an  arrangement  by  the  way  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  common  one  of  being  harnetsed  to  a  heavy 

knapsack,  crede  experto),  I  started  on  my  solitary  ramble.  It  wa5?  at 
the  close  of  a  lovely  day  that  I  found  myself  descending  one  of  the 
mountains  that  look  on  Ennerdale  Water;  there  was  a  wildness  and  a 
beauty  here  which,  albi  iL  on  a  somewhat  reduced  scale,  far  surpassed, 
in  my  opinion,  any  of  liic  more  known  and  more  celebrated  scenery 
of  the  Lakes ;  the  water  itself  possessed  an  unequalled  brilliancy,  and 
threw  bock  the  forms  of  the  surrounding  difi  that  rose  direct  from 
its  margin  with  a  distinctness  as  to  seem  rather  a  continuation  than 
a  reflection.  It  might  be,  too,  that  the  utter  seclusion  of  the  spot,  its 
difficulty  of  acro«!s,  and  comparative  freedom  from  the  profane  foot- 
steps of  sunitiHT  tourists,  lent  it  an  additional  int(.re>f.  A  single 
building  was  visible,  situnu  in  one  of  the  numerous  little  bays,  and 
which  held  out  promibe  ot  accommodation  for  man  (no  horse  was 
very  likely  to  tax  its  power  of  aitertainment) ;  resolving  to  make  tbia 
my  head-quarters  for  a  few  spare  dajfs,  I  proceeded  on  the  following 
morning  to  explore  the  romantic  valley  which,  skirting  the  base  of 
old  rugged  *  Pillar,'  extends  nearly  to  the  black-lead  mines  of  Honis- 
ton  Crag.  With  a  view  of  visiting  that  singular  spot,  I  quitted  the 
low  boggy  iirounds,  and  was  endeavouring  to  make  my  way  up  a 
rarely  frequeatui  pass,  bt»ili  clilficult  and  dangerous  of  ascent,  ealjcd 
the  '  Scarf  Gap,'  wiien,  trusting  to  a  loose  stone,  my  foot  slipped  and 
I  fell,  wrencbine  my  ankle  most  severely  as  I  did  so» 

*'For  some  timet  struggled  bard  to  retrace  my  steps^  but  the  pain, 
increasing  momentarily,  became  at  length  insupportoble ;  further  pro* 
grcss  without  assistance  was  clearly  impossible.  The  clouds  mean- 
while, or  rather  large  rolling  masses  of  the  mountain  mist,  were 
rapidly  gather! n^i  round,  a  few  drops  of  rain  succeeded,  the  air 
became  suddenly  chilled,  and  ultnost  in  an  instant  hill  and  dale, 
rock  and  river,  were  shrouded  from  my  sight  by  the  rushing  storm. 
By  dint  of  crawling  on  hands  and  knees»  boUi  of  which  soiTered 
seriously  from  the  sharp  edges  of  the  stones,  I  contrived  to  reach  a 
shelter  beneath  an  overhanging  crag,  and  here»  with  nothing  to  sup* 
port  me  but  patience  and  a  hard  biscuit,  I  remained  for  about  a 
couple  of  hours. 

**  Biscuit  and  patience  were  well  niuli  e>ihausted,  when,  to  my 
great  relief,  I  perceived  a  man  advancui^^  along  a  sheep-track  below. 
I  shouted  as  only  downright  honest  despair  can  shout.  The  stranger 
paused,  hesitatoi,  and  seemed  inclined  to  pass  on.  To  eaphun  my 
distress  amid  such  a  roar,  and  at  so  great  a  distance,  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  in  agony  lest  this  last  hope  should  fail,  I  sprang  to  mv 
feet,  tottered  for  a  moment,  and  again  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 
This 

circuini^tiinc'e,  however,  seemed  to  decide  the  fitranger^  and 
scrambling  up  tin*  rock,  lie  was  soon  at  my  side. 

*'  lie  was  an  elderly  man,  tall,  slight,  and  of  gcnliemanly  bearings 
and  on  perceiving  my  helpless  state,  willingly  proffered  aid  and  hoo- 
pitality.  To  return  to  the  inn  at  Ennerdale  was  not  to  be  thought  of; 
his  cottage  was  within  a  mile,  and  I  was  welcome  to  what  it  might 
afford.  I  never  found  an  elderly  gentleman  so  agreeable  before.  An 
hour's  painful  walk,  or  rather  hop,  brought  us  to  the  domicile  in  ques- 
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tion.  It  seemed  to  be  an  antique  faim-house  recently  repaired,  and 
was  snuglpr  lodged  in  a  sheltered  nook  on  the  mountain  side.  We 
were  received  by  an  old  deaf  woman^  with  whose  assittaDee  and  that 
of  my  kind  guide  I  was  speedily  provided  with  drj  dothin^  and  the 
requisite  bandages  for  my  injured  limb.  The  apartment  into  whidi 
I  was  now  ushered,  and  which,  while  my  host  was  employed  in 
changing  his  own  dripping  garments,  1  had  full  leisure  to  exnmino, 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  exterior  of  the  buildint'.  It  was  small 
and  ill-proportioned  enough,  but  furnished  with  taste  and  even  cost> 
iiness ;  among  other  articles  betokening  the  existence  ul  some  Dea 
iod,  were  a  Inte^  sundry  folios  of  mnsic,  and  en  embroidery  fiime. 
There  was  something  not  a  little  perplexing  in  all  thia.  I  can't  be  in 
the  palace  of  a  gnome  king/  thought  I,  '  nor  in  a  dream,  nor — 
Further  speculation  was  cut  short  by  the  opening  of  a  door,  a  light 
female  Bgnre  glided  in,  and  Adela  stood  before  me. 

"  For  a  description  of  our  mutual  surprint',  I  must  refer  vou  to 
tliose  luabters  of  modem  eloquence,  the  novel  writers;  my  feeble 
powers  are  unequal  to  the  task. 

*  Yes,  sir,  as  I  haTC  said,  Adda  stood  before  me,  yet  not  my 
Adda;  the  girl  was  woman*  and  added  yean  seem  to  have  brought 
with  them  a  fearful  increase  of  care.  The  soowy  brow,  the  bright 
Uack  eye»  were  there,  but  the  smile — the  smile  was  gone ;  a  sad  and 
settled  expression  occupied  its  seat.  She  welcomed  me,  but  with  an 
hunibled  and  embarrassed  air,  and  listened  to  my  rhapsodies  in 
fiileiue  and  Avlth  dowiicast  looks;  in  vain  I  tried  the  liveliest  sallies 
and  the  tuost  thrilling  sentiments,  she  was  to  be  moved  neither  to 
love  nor  laughter.  Sfatters  were  taking  a  very  depressing  turn, 
when  the  sound  of  footsteps  descending  firom  the  room  abovot  caught 
her  eer*  <  It  is  vy  iather,'  she  exclaimed.  *  Put  no  ill  conatmction 
on  the  leqaest,  but  I  could  wish  that  he  should  remain  ignorant  of 

our  ever  having  met  before.' 

"  On  the  re-appearance  ol  mv  host,  he  begged  to  introduce  to  n)e 
•his  daughter  Miss  Brownlow.  *  Miss  Brotcmlow*  I  repealed  hulC 
unconsciously. — *  Miss  lirownlow,  sir?'  returned  the  old  gentienian 
hastily ;  and  looking  up  I  discovered  the  eves  of  both  ftther  and 
daughter  bent  anxiously  upon  me^ — *  Oh»  indeed  I'  I  stammered^  *  I 
am  delighted  to  make  her  acquaintance,  sir  I* 

But  Brownlow  was  not  the  names  not  the  name  the  sparkling 
Adela  had  first  ref'ponded  tn — not  the  name  F  had  so  often  syllabled 
in  my  sleep,  but  which  in  waking  momenti  seemed  like  the  seeker's 
stair,  never  to  be  regained. 

W  itli  the  exception  ui  liic  little  cotUretemm  alluded  tOj  the 
evening  passed  away  pleasantly  enough,  and  so  dio  the  day  following, 
and  the  day  succeeding  that ;  in  iiiet  a  week  passed,  for  my  kind 
hospitable  entertainer  would  not  hear  of  my  removing  until  I  waa 
fairly  convalescent.  In  him,  though  a  little  in  the  way  at  times, 
I  found  a  very  delightful  companion:  he  was  a  mnn  of  talent  and 
education ;  one,  too,  who  had  evidently  seen  much  ot  the  world,  and 
mingled  in  the  higher  grades  of  society.  One  circumstance,  how- 
ever, could  not  escape  notice.  Wiieaever  he  called  up  reminis- 
cences of  his  past  life,  Adela  appeared  resUess  and  uneasy ;  and  even 
he  would  at  times  suddenly  check  himsdfi  and  subside  into  a  mood^ 
melancholy  silence.   To  one  dder  and  wiser  than  myself,  dl  this 
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niigiit  have  afforded  grounds  ior  suspicion,  and  distrust;  I  vvas,  how- 
ever, too  much  engrossed  with  warmer  emotions  to  feel  even  curiosity 
on  the  subject*  At  length  the  daj  fixed  for  my  departure  arrived ; 
I  had  delayed  it  to  the  extreme  verge  of  propriety,  and,  moreover,  an 
engagemeot  with  my  agent  again  imperatively  summoned  me  to 
York. 

**  It  was  a  soft  and  sunny  morning;  Mr.  Hrownlow  had  sauntered 
out  with  his  shepherd,  and  Adela  nTuI  mvself  were  left  ninne  in  the 
little  parlour.  It  was  then  for  tlie  first  lime  witli  my  li|)s  1  spoke  to 
her  of  love;  by  looks  I  had  full  oft  discoursed  eloquently  of  the 
matter.  Adela  became  violently  agitated,  as  I  pressed  my  suit;  sobs 
and  tears  succeeded^ — conduct  quite  allowable,  but  verging,  as  I 
thought,  a  trifle  towards  the  extravagant, — when  at  Uiis  most  inte- 
resting point  the  old  gentleman  returning  firom  his  walk,  interrupted  our 
the-d-t^ie.  Adela  on  a  sudden  became  earnestly  intent  on  the  manu- 
facture of  a  silk  purse,  nnd  1  simultaneously  ft'lt  myself  smitten,  with 
a  desire  ot"  study,  Sei/ing  the  first  vol  mm'  that  was  near,  I  tiiriu  il 
hastily  over  the  leaves;  tl  was  u  book  of  ^jrayer;  some  handwriiing 
on  the  title  page  caught  my  eye*  There  it  was, — the  phantom  that 
had  eluded  me  so  long,— <ile  name,  each  character  traced  in  a  plain 
bold  hand,  *  With  a  father's  blessing  to  Adela  Mesurier.*  <  Hal'  I 
exclaimed,  without  a  thought  of  my  imprudence,  *at  last  I  have  it,— 
Mesurier  /  Adela  Mesurier !  the  long  lost,  long  sought  name.* 

"  Little  did  I  anticipate  the  effect  which  these  words  were  to  pro- 
duce. Adela  with  a  fnint  scream  sank  back  fainting  in  lier  chair  ; 
lier  father  deadly  {)ule,  and  without  uttering  a  syllable,  immcdiatciy 
removed  her  from  the  apartment. 

Perplexed  and  aghast  at  so  unlooked*for  a  feature  in  mj  wooing^ 
I  waited  patiently  for  some  explanation.  A  considerable  time  elapsed 
ere  my  host  reappeared;  he  was  calm,  but  his  countenance  bore 
evident  tokens  of  recent  and  deep  agitation.  '  Young  gentleman,'  be 
commenced,  *  by  the  imprudence  of  my  poor  girl,  you  have  become 
master  of  our  secret.  Nay,  sir,  regret  is  useless;  we  are  in  vour 
power,  and  you  must  exert  it  as  you  will  I'  I  never  felt  so  thoroughly 
mystified  in  my  life.  Mr.  Mesurier,  if  that  was  his  name,  cuiiLinued  : 

*  My  daughter,  sir,  has  made  me  acquainted  with  the  conversation 
which  passed  prior  to  this  unhappy  exposure ;  she  desires  for  a  brief 
interview ;  for  ten  minutes  therefore  I  leave  you  together/  So  saying, 
the  old  gentleman  made  a  stiff  bow,  and  quitted  the  room.  *  But 
what  the  devil  does  it  all  meiui?'  quoth  I. 

"At  this  moment  Adela  herself,  pale,  trenjbiing,  and  with  down- 
cast eyes,  appeared.  What  passed  for  some  time,  I  know  not;  hut 
at  length,  pointing  to  the  unfinished  purse,  she  said,  '  You  have 

more  than  once  begged  of  me  thb  trifle ;  if  you  can  still  value  it,  it 

•  • »» 
IS  yours. 

Here  my  uncle's  voice  grew  a  little  husky;  he  tried  a  glass  of 
port.    It  did  him  good,  and  he  continued  : 

***  Then  dearest,'  I  exclaimed,  *1  have  not  presui^nd  too  far;  my 
affection  is  not  altogether  unreturned  ?'  She  seemed  to  regard  me 
with  astonishment.  *  There  is  some  mystery — 1  seek  not  the  clue — 
some  secret  chord  of  grief  on  which  1  have  unwittingly  touched, 
pardon  my  heedlessness,  and  tell  me  1  am  forgiven. — *  Tis  better  so, 
far  better  so/  she  said,  speaking  rather  to  herself  than  to  me,  and, 
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aiic-r  an  instant  i>  pause,  extending  her  hand. — '  Ttianksl  a  thousand 
thanlnr  said  I,  pressing  it— cold  it  was — to  my  lips;  *  I  accept  the 
pledge,  and  wfl]  instantly  address  your  fiither.' — *  No,  no^'  she  said 
hurriedly,  *  not— not  to^ay,  he  is  disturbed,  unwell;  it  must  not  be 
to-day/  With  some  reluctance,  I  agreed  to  postpone  my  application 
till  my  return  fron)  York,  which  could  be  eif'ected  within  a  fortnight. 
•  Am]  nt)vv,'  said  I,  '  lin  e  well,  and  Heaven  shield  you.  You  will 
think  ul  me,  Adcla,  iIiidU  uf  me  till  we  meet  again!*  She  raised 
her  eyes,  and  replied  slowly  and  solemnly,  *  I  will, — tUl  ive  meet  again t 
But,  sir,  we  never  did  meet  a^n»  and  never  shall  in  this  worid. 

Within  the  period  mentioned,  full  of  love  and  hope,  I  revisited 
the  cottage;  it  was  tenantless.  I  followed  the  fiigitivas  to  the  coast, 
and  there  every  trace  of  them  was  lost* 

"  Many  years  afker,  on  rummaging  some  chests  that  had  remained 
undisturbed  in  all  the  dignity  of  dust  since  my  father's  death,  1  lit 
upon  several  old  hies  of  newspapers;  ami  in  (  arelessly  turnii>f^  over 
one  of  these,  the  name  of  Mesutici  once  luute  caught  my  e^e.  It 
was  a  case  to  one  of  the  criminal  courts ;  and  on  pursuing  it,  I  found 
that  a  gentleman  so  named,  of  high  connexion  and  ample  fortune, 
had  heen  convicted  of  the  crime  of  forgery.  It  further  appeared  on 
subsequent  inquiry,  that  although  every  effort  had  been  made  to 
obtain  a  comnnitation  of  hi«  sentencp,  justice  for  some  time  proved 
inexorable;  wlien  on  tiie  i  vening  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  the 
execution,  a  reprit  vr  arrived  unexpected,  and  almost  unhoped  for. 
How  this  was  ejected,  wus  never  clearly  ascertained;  it  was,  how- 
ever, commonly  referred  to  the  agency  of  the  Duke  of  ,  who 

possessed  at  that  period  very  considerable  ministerial  influence,  and 
dark  and  cruel  hints  were  whiHjiered  of  the  price  paid  for  his  in- 
terest. Be  that  as  it  may  (and  I  turn  gladly  from  this  portion  of  the 
story)  perpetual  banishment  was  substituted  for  death;  but  even  this 
Mersurier  found  means  to  evade,  and  succLeded  in  making  good  his 
escape  on  the  way  to  embarkation.  Some  slight  search  was  at- 
tempted, but  without  success,  and  it  wus  generally  supposed  that  he 
had  contrived  to  quit  tbe  kingdom. 

«  The  date  of  the  trial  in  question  was  June  17 — ,  but  two 
moDtbs  aAer  my  arrival  at  Leyden,  where  the  news  of  such  an  event 
was  not  likely  to  reach  a  student  deep  in  the  delights  of  Aristotle 
snd  Burgusdicius. 

"  I  was  of  course  a  good  <1eal  startled  and  pained  by  this  disco- 
very ;  but  observe,  sir,  there  was  no  breaking  of  hearts,  no  nonsense 
of  that  sort ;  I  soon  recovered,  and  here  you  sec  me  as  cheerful  and 
happy  an  old  bachelor  as  freedom  and  independence  can  make  one. 
I  do  what  I  like,  say  what  I  like,  go  where  I  like,  have  my  dog  in 
the  parlour,  and  dine  in  a  dressing  gown." 

And  yet  methinks  there  was  a  something  in  my  uncle's  tone  not 
quite  in  unison  with  the  tenor  of  his  speech. 

You  ask  my  advice,  sir?  Well,  go  apprentice  yourself  to  a 
weaver,  take  to  the  stage,  or  edit  a  morning  newspaper,  but  don't 
quiit  bind  yourself  to  slavery, — don't  marry." 

*^Aaneu8  patrunM  md  magU  amka  ^btuSy."  And  somehow  or  an« 
other,  on  that  day  fortnight,  spite  of  all  injunctions,  I  found  myself 
in  a  ratUing  post-chaise,  with  a  favour  as  big  as  a  plate  in  my  button- 
hole, and  by  my  side  was  the  most  provoking  little  satin  bonnet. 
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garnislied  plentifully  with  orange  flowers,  and  shading  a  blushing 
happy  face,  the  obieet  of  my  unoe't  waroiDg. 

And  bai  one  unkind  thoughl  e^er  bean  bettoired  upon  that  yellow 
bodied  vehicle?  and  that  bonnet  with  the  orange  flowers — and  that 

favour  as  big  as  a  plate;  are  they  not  yet  laid  up  in  lavender? 
And  that  stern  old  gentleman  himself,  tliat  misogynic  uncle,  did  he 
not  confess  t\mt  for  a  infe  I  had  certainly  chosen  the  least  excep- 
tioiiai)le  of  her  sex?  —  Hinder,  apply  to  Mistress  M.  or  N.,  as  the 
case  luay  be,  tor  u  lull  auluLiuu  of  these  queries. 


OANYMBDB. 

BY  W.  O.  J.  BARKER,  ESQ. 


AMOiro  the  flowscsy  the  niaay*oolooged 

floweri 

Young  OukjmtAt  is  thougfatlsis  stray- 

The  cephyr  with  bis  treste*  playing 
A  ftwhw  dm  tdhb  nnooth  chesk  hath 

And  bis  dark  eyes,  so  mutely  eloquent, 
Are  carelessly  upon  the  blossoms  bent : 

Swiftly  the  golden  hours 
More  on  their  noiisleii  pathy— in  the 
blue  heaven 
Hangs  not  a  tiodo  doud  ; 
The  )'iHr<  <;it  siSnt  in  their  fivost 
bowers, 

And  hf  tho  soft  hmm  bow*d. 
The  trembling  willows  Idss  yon  pladd 

stream. 

Where  sportive  fishes  bask  in  the  warm 

Hark  !  stooping  from  the  sky 

The  noii^e  of  dnn^ng  wings  t 

No  coming  tempest  singn, 
Bat  yo(  the  sound  draws  nigh. 
And  now  an  orb  of  l)rilliant  light 
Slowly  descends  —  dazzling  the  aching 

A  rainbow  line  of  many  tints 

Oleams  from  the  crimsonM  west. 
As  wh«n  tlio  sun  tlnoogb  toft  showen 
l^nti 

Upon  B  summer  cloiid*s  disioiviQg 

breast. 

A  hiovenly  fragrance  is  diffused  around ; 

And  Ganymede  his  lovoiy  face  up- 
turning, 
StarUod  bf  tbo  soddon  sound, 

Bdiolds  amid  that  ^off  lamlmnt 

btirning, 

The  immortal  messenger  of  Jove  ; 

The  thunder-bearer  of  the  sltioit 
He  hath  descended  from  above 

To  bear  afar  from  mortal  eyes 
The  beautooiis  object  of  a  godhead's  bvs. 

Pillow'd  on  his  majestic  pinions, 
Lo,  the  blushing  boy  ascends  I 
But  a  downward  Mnoe  still  bends 

Upon  Ilia  fatlier's  wUe  dominioiis ; 


And  to  his  home  and  mortal  friends 
A  mute  farewell,  while  gu^  sail  tear- 
drops, sends* 
Tear«  Tu  ver  more  those  hutrous  eyes 
shall  dim. 
8lsr  oAor  Star  is  pess*d— 
At  last 

Heaven's  lofty  portals  have  reoetved 
him. 

On  to  the  palace  of  the  Ood, 

Along  the  broad  etluTeal  road  ; 
A  thousand  spacious  domes  on  either 
side 

!-ift  tViPir  lic'iils  ill  ^^litlVinp:  pride, 
Spangled  all  with  gorgeous  sheen^ 
Bieber  far  than  anght,  I  ween. 
That  the  aslooisii'd  youth  beftwe  hath 

seen. 

Now  the  gulden  gate  is  entered. 
And  tbo  journey  ion^  b  o'er; 

There  is  erery  glory  center'd 
That  heaven  keepeth  evennore» 
JewelI'd  nMtfy  anid  walls,  and  floor. 

Are  shedding  wide  a  pore  efliilkent 
light 

Insufferably  bright. 
Around  tlie  awful  ooodavo  see  I 

Kfirh  enthroned  Deity, 
\V  ith  how  maje&tic  and  celestial  mien; 
While  on  tisaoed  teats  between 
fiit  the  fair  goddesse%  and  imperi- 
ous (jueen. 

VV  eicotue,  young  Ganymede !  for  thee  a 

place 

Is  vacant  here ! 
No  mure  shall  sorrow  doud  thy  face. 
Or  ai^ish  eaU  into  those  oyee  a  tear. 
Bo  tbmo  the  pisaiiMt  tadt  that  enp  to 

fiU 

Which  the  Imniurtals  drain. 
And  Uitening  with  rapt  soul  to  the  soft 

strain 

That  rin^s  through  Heaven,  foigeteaoh 
trivial  ill 

Which  thou  didst  meet  on  earth ;  res- 
cued from  pain, 

Life's  trouble  shall  not  shade  thy  cheek, 
nor  wovnd  thy  breast  agP>B ! 
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«  Used  down  ?'* — Ay,  worn  to  the  stumps  ^--c? ery  angle  rounded, 
erery  feature  effaced,  —  smoothed,  pummiced,  polished,  into  the  ' 
most  level  moDotony  of  surface !     The  rentier  of  rove  of  course 
perceives  that  the  present  ;is[)Lct  of  society  is*  the  insipid  iur- 
ikce  complaiucd  of ; — a  suriace  from  which  neither  dramatist  nor 

novelist  can  extnict»  either  plot  or  character,  without  Tiolating  in 
the  grosseet  manner  the  probabOitiet  of  civilized  life.  Singing  is  lar 
from  the  only  feat  that  if  accomplished  **  by  the  miUion.**  Ftople 

eat,  drink,  sleep,  talk,  more,  think,  in  millions.  No  one  dartt  to  be 
himself.  From  Dan  to  Beersheba,  not  an  original  left  I  All  the 
books  publish ccl  seem  to  have  been  copied  i'roru  the  same  type,  with 
one  of  V»  etlgewood  s  Manifold-writers.  All  the  speeches  made  rnight 
be  stereotyped  in  January  by  an  able  reporter,  to  last  out  till  June. 
Li  society,  men  are  padwd  one  within  the  o^er,  lilre  Ibrha  or  tpoone 
in  a  iikte-chett,  each  of  the  aanse  exact  pattern  and  aoaount  of 
pennyweighu.  Doctor,  divine,  or  deviFs-dragoman,  (Aitg.  lawyer,) 
all  dressed  alifce^— ali  affectii^  the  Mune  taates,  purinitt,  and  domes* 
tic  habits ! 

Would  Shakspeare  ever  have  invctited  FalstafF,  or  ParoUes,  in  such 
an  order  of  society? — ^Would  ScDtt  liave  hit  upon  the  Baron  of 
Bradviartline  or  Lawyer  Pleydeli  r — VV  ould  even  Fielding  or  Smollett 
hm  extracted  the  npe  bmnoiir  of  these  InventioDs  out  of  such  a  sea 
sf  batter?  The  few  authors  of  fiction  who  do  pretend  to  indiW- 
dntlixe,  are  obliged  te  have  recourse  to  Newgate  and  the  Coal-hole 
for  elements  of  character ;  society  of  a  higher  grade  being  so  "  used 
down"  into  tameness,  as  to  form  one  ]or\n  Baker  Street  or  Gni]dfor<l 
Street  of  mean,  graceless,  and  tedious  uuiidrmity,  from  number  one 
tominilKr  one  humired,  ditto  repeated. 

It  is  not  so  in  other  capitals.  Elsewlicre,  every  profession  has  its 
stsmp,  sod  every  grade  its  distinctions.  In  Aris,  or  Berlin,  or 
VieoDa,  you  can  no  more  surmise  when  you  dine  out  what  will  he 
phced  on  the  table,  or  what  conversation  wiU  take  place  around  it, 
than  you  can  pre^ssure  the  morrow's  weather.  In  London,  whether 
the  dinner  occur  at  the  bon«;o  of  n  man  of  eight  hundred  a  year,  or 
of  eio^ht  thousand,  you  are  co^ni/ant,  to  a  dish  ami  a  topic,  what  will 
be  supplied  for  the  delectation  of  _\'Our  ears  and  palate.  You  eat  the 
turboi  and  saddle  oi  mutton  by  auiicipation  as  ^ou  go  along,  and 
may  chew  the  cud  of  the  great  letters  of  the  ministerial  and  opposi- 
tioD  papera^  wluoh  anon  you  will  have  to  swallow,  diluted  with  mflk- 
sod-irater  by  the  dull,  or  vivified  by  a  few  drops  of  the  alcohol  by 
the  brilliant. 

In  the  evening-entertainments,  ns  in  the  dinner,  "  tovjmtrs  ppt" 
(Ins  — Jullien,  Gunter.  and  Lord  Fliptlap, — Lord  Fliptlap,  Gunter, 
and  JullienI — You  see  the  same  people  waltzing,  fiddling,  and  serving 
the  refreshments,  at  every  fete  given  at  the  west  end  of  the  town 
between  May  and  August,  and  you  hear  the  same  phrases  exchanged 
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uniong  them.  May  aod  August  indeed  i — say  irom  a.  d.  1835  to 
A.D.  1850! 

This  horrible  uniformity  of  conventional  life,  which  has  converted 
society  into  a  paper  of  pins  with  people  stuck  in  rows,  instead  of 
minikins,  is,  we  are  told,  the  result  of  a  high  state  of  civilisation. 
The  moment  the  English  left  off  clipping  their  yew-trees  and  laying 
down  their  gravel  walks  at  right  angles,  they  transferred  the  system 
to  society.  "  Ye  fallen  avenues,"  so  pathetically  sun«r  1'^'  Cowper,  you 
have  Tii*ir  your  parallels  at  every  dinner  parly  ;  and  not  a  coterie  in 
Grobvenor  S(juare  but  presents,  ihc  stiH*  nntneaiiiag  rectaugularity  of 
Hampton  Court  Gardens,  Maze  included. 

It  is  curious  enough,  that  while  thb  eternal  sameness  of  mannera 
and  opinions  is  so  notorious  among  ourselves,  no  one  ventures  to 
say,  **  It  is  a  fine  day,"  till  he  has  ascertained  whether  such  an 
opinion  has  been  dul  v  emitted  by  the  Lord  Rigmarole  or  Mr.  Tomp- 
kms,  whosoever  may  be  the  Fope  or  fu|;lenian,  or  model  man  of  his 
set.  En^lartd  still  retaitis  on  the  Continent  the  distinction  of"  being  *' 
pays  fif  s  oriijiuaitx and  one  of  the  lirst  ejaculations  of  a  foreigner  to 
an  Engliiih  person  with  whom  iie  is  on  confidential  terms,  is,  admit 
that  you  art  the  oddest  people  in  the  world  I  ** — 

Useless  were  it  to  assert  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  the  evenest, — 
smooth  as  glass, — ^level  as  wood  pavements ;  forsooth  to  say,  half  the 
traits  of  English  eccentricity  cited  by  foreign  journals,  are  strictly 
true.  Not  a  city  on  the  Continent  but  has  witnessed  some  mar- 
vellous trait  of  Engh'sli  originality,- — some  feat  performed  lor  a  wager. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  moment  an  Englishman  feels  the  pragmati- 
cality  of  the  land  to  be  using  down"  his  spirits  to  extinction,  ofi'  he 
goes,  to  relieve  himself  abroad ;  and,  like  a  high-pressure  boiler,  of 
which  the  safety-valve  hat  been  obstructed,  the  explosion  is  ternUe. 
A  man  of  peculiar  Iiabits,  who  hat  vainly  tried  to  drill  his  whims  and 
oddities  to  the  regimental  discipline  of  London  liie,  and  6re  his  opi- 
nions in  platoons,  with  the  commonplace  people  of  Iiis  parish,  the 
moment  he  finds  hinjself  out  of  bounds  of  conventional  tyranny,  is 
sure  to  nir>  into  extremes.  The  English,  consecjucntly,  pass  for 
cracked  un  tiie  continent  of  Europe,  just  as  the  Russians  pass  for 
mSiumaims  because  the  wealthy  of  Russia  and  eccentric  of  Great 
Britain  are  forced  to  travel  m  search  of  enjoyment. 

Were  they  to  stay  at  home,  an  inquest  de  bmalicQ.  inqmrendo 
would  soon  settle  the  matter  I  The  moment  a  presumptuous  indivi> 
dual  acts  or  thinks  an  inch  out  of  the  plumb-line  of  perpendicularity 
exacted  by  the  formalities  of  society,  his  next  of  kin  steps  in  to 
prove  that  he  ate,  drank,  or  slept  at  the  hours  tliat  suited  hini,  not 
at  those  which  suited  the  rest  of  the  world ;  perhaps  that  he  had 
attachment  to  a  particular  coat,  and  wore  it  though  threadbare, 
having  new  onee  In  his  wardrobe ;  or  perhaps  that  be  chose  to  have 
too  many  new  ones  in  his  wardrobct  though  he  bad  a  good  one  to  bb 
back.  Any  twelve  respectable  steady-going  jurymen,  accustomed* 
like  footmen,  to  their  two  <;uits  n-yenr,  and  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
by  clockwork,  will  not  hesitate  to  return  him  non-conijms  :  and  the 
unhappy  wretch  is  eventually  driven  into  idiotcy  by  the  miputed  Joss 
of  reason.  Aa  instance  occurred  the  other  day  ol'  an  individual,  de- 
prived of  liberty  and  the  control  of  his  property  by  the  decree  of 
such  a  jury,  and  the  evidence  of  the  usual  ntmnber  of  old  women. 
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who,  betog  rational  enougb  to  give  the  aHp  to  hia  incarceratorBy 
figuired  wiUi  distinction  at  a  foreign  coiirt»  and  obtained  the  verdict 
of  the  highest  members  of  the  French  faculty  that  he  not  only  pos- 
sessed the  perfect  use  of  his  senses*  but  that  his  senses  are  of  a  highly 

isitelligent  order. 

Had  he  lived  in  Charlt's's  days,  or  even  in  the  days  oi  ihv  royal 
nieces  of  Charles,  he  would  luive  been  laughed  at  as  an  odil  lei  low, 
and  |>erhaps  been  bitched  into  a  lampoon ;  or,  fifty  yeart*  later, 

numicked  in  one  of  the  farces  of  Foote.  For,  after  all,  what  was  be 
but  one  of  the  marked  features  of  a  varied  surface  of  society?  And 
when  the  cases  of  half  the  unfortunate  persons  we  dismiss,  as  in- 
competent of  mind,  to  a  residence  at  Chiswick,  Haniwell»  or  Hoxton, 
come  to  be  investigated,  it  usually  turns  out  that  they  are  no  odder 
than  people  who  were  called  humourists  in  the  days  of  Goldsmith, 
antl  cliaraeters  in  those  oi  i  itlding. 

The  great  origin  of  this  peremptory  uniformity  is  the  influence  of 
our  habits  of  business.  To  fiicilitate  despatch,  everything  the  least 
cot  of  the  common  way  must  be  avoided,  and  all  obstacles  in  the 
railroad  of  life  removed.  People  have  no  time  to  lose  in  wonder, 
lliey  like  to  find  in  the  man  with  whom  they  have  to  deal  a  fac- 
simile of  themselves;  so  that  they  can  meet  him,  point  to  point, 
without  in(juiry  or  examination.  As  society  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted, they  know  to  an  item  with  what  and  wiiom  they  have  to  deal 
in  a  stockbroker,  banker,  physician,  or  barrister.  They  could  draw 
his  portrait,  or  nuke  a  model  of  him,  without  ever  having  set  eyes 
upon  his  face.  Such  people  are  made  to  pattern,  and  the  type  of 
each  is  as  familiar  to  every  mother's  son  of  us,  as  though  it  were 
q>ecifically  sold  at  a  turner's,  like  a  bat  and  ball. 

The  using  down  of  society  has,  in  this  point  of  view,  certainly  ef- 
fected a  sort  of  overland-mailish  facility  of  intercommunication 
between  remote  points  of  society.  Lord  Chunccllors  have  become 
unmysterious  as  haberdashers;  and  my  Lord  Duke,  no  longer  ar- 
rayed in  his  star,  garter,  and  unapproacfaability,  can  be  trafficked, 
with  in  the  sale  of  a  hunter  or  a  living,  with  as  much  ease  as  for* 
roerly  his  agents.  The  days  of  chain  mail  and  farthingales  are  gone 
by ! — It  is  all  Doudney  V* — all  *'  rich  gros  de  Naples  at  U.  ilftf.  a 
yard !" 

Epochs  are  apt  to  obtain  a  name  in  history,  as  the  **  age  of  gold," 
*•  the  age  of  iron,"  "  the  age  of  the  crusades,"  "  the  age  of  Shaks- 
peare  —  and  Byron,  in  a  fit  of  bitterness,  characterized  our  century 
as  **  the  age  of  bronse."  The  truth,  and  consequently  the  treason, 
would  be  far  greater  were  it  defined  as  the  age  of  non-entityism ! " 
Examine  it  in  all  its  phases:  go  to  church,  to  the  play,  into  the 
courts  of  law,  nay,  to  court  itself,  and  you  w  ill  !)e  forced  to  confess 
an  utler  want  of  individuality.  In  onr  public  exliibitions,  in  our 
booksellers'  shops,  as  in  our  eterna!  cii  clts  ot  dulness,  nothing  salient, 
nothing  remarkable;  and  the  iiomua  Emperor  who  wished  that 
roankmd  had  a  single  neck,  that  he  might  make  an  end  of  it  at  a 
Mow,  should-  come  back  and  see  how  vast  a  step  we  have  achieved 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  desire.  To  modify  a  phrase  of 
Wordsworth,  there  are  not  *'  forty"  but  four  millions  feeding  like 
one !" 

The  vast  and  oceanic  platitude  of  such  an  order  of  existeuce  is 
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bad  euuagh  in  itself;  but  even  the  least  inquiring  spectator  cannot 
liclp  exclaiming  What  next?''  What  became  of  Rome  when  it  had 
drivelled  into  inanity  ?  "  What  became  of  Franoe  after  the  oollapee 
into  which  it  ittbeided  after  the  overexcitement  of  the  days  of  Louis 
le  Grand  ?*^What  shall  we  torn  oat  after  we  have  ceased  to  be  a 
bite  monstref  Shall  we  ever  become  parcelled  out  again,  like  the 
overgrown  empire  of  Alexander? — sliall  we  ever  rise  up  armcd-men, 
after  being  sown  in  the  earlh  as  the  worn-out  stunijjs  of  a  dead 
dragon  ? — Or  are  we  fated  to  an  eternal  calm  of  corruption!  like  that 
described  io  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  when 

Slimy  things  did  crawl  with  1^ 
Upon  the  slimy  sen  ?** 

Atter  figuring  as  the  i ntii  11  tely  little,"  are  we  to  6gure  as  the  in- 
finitely less — the  piymi/tusiumi  of  modern  civilization? 

But  dulness  preserve  us,  — what  words  are  falling  from  our  pen  ? 
Dr.  Sutherland  and  a  strait-waistcoat  in  every  syllable  I  There  was 
not  a  word  of  the  kind  in  any  periodical  of  the  past  month.  Thej 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  column  of  the  Post  or  Herald^  or  the 
speeches  of  Peel,  or  Mr.  Benjamin  Bond  CabbelL  htt  us  mix  a 
little  water  with  our  wine,  and  talk  more  soberly. 

We  once  htard  our  friend  Tompkins  say  to  his  f;on,  who  is  what 
is  callt  d  a  rising  artist  and  aspires  to  the  honours  of  the  R.  A. 
(when  he  saw  on  his  easel  an  attempt  at  a  colossal  subject  from  the 
IfuMungen  IMS)  Bleis  my  soul,  John  I  you  surely  are  not  going 
to  set  up  for  a  man  of  genius  ?«— Remember  you  have  seven  brothera 
and  sisters,  and  what  I  can  give  you  is  scarcely  worth  speaking  of." 
And  there  are  hundreds  of  Tompkinses  who  would  petition  parlia- 
ment to  bestow  a  Jenncrian  grant  on  Coroner  "VV^akley,  if  he  could 
only  discover  some  vfitiolmis  preventative  against  poetry,  which 
might  secure  by  inoculation  tlit;  youth  oi  Britain  against  rhyming, 
or  at  k'a:iL  reduce  the  disease  to  a  mild  and  momcuiary  seizure. 
Nothing  so  bitter  to  parental  hopes  as  to  discover  a  poet  in  the  fa- 
mily. Advice  is  instantly  called  m  as  to  the  best  mode  of  suppress- 
ing the  disorder,  and  preventing  contagion.  Fumigations  are  ordered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family,  and  blisters  and  caustics  for  the  use  of 
the  patient.  If  it  be  true  that  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  country,  it 
might  fairly  be  added  that  every  poet  is  a  butt.  And  why? — Because 
a  poet  is  something  out  of  the  common  line, — something  eccentric 
and  undrillable, — ^something  that  cannot  be  ^'  used  duwa"  :>u  readily 
by  the  rolling  cylinder  of  commonplace  1 

Is  there  any  Jiving  mortal  young  enough  of  hb  age  to  confess  that 
he  remembers  the  viilanous  old  coinage  of  George  III.?  The  tin* 
like  sixpences  which  added  a  word  to  the  slang  dictionary,  and  the 
button-like  shillings,  of  wliich  the  imnge  and  superscription  might 
have  been  Cscsar's,  or  the  I'Jector  of  Hanover's,  or  Old  Scratcli's,  for 
anything  that  the  most  scrutinising  turnpikeiuan  could  decide  to  the 
contrary  I  Just  such  flat  and  featureless  dumps  are  we  becoming. 
Nothing  short  of  ringing  on  the  counter  can  determine  whether  we 
be  of  the  right  metal;  for  silver  or  lead,  God  wot  I  bears  precisely 
the  same  aspect. 

It  was  felt  to  be  a  national  blessing  when  the  Regent  £iV0ured  us 
with  a  new  coinage.   For  the  firat  week  or  so,  people  scarcely  liked 
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to  s[)ei)d  their  half-crowns  and  shillinyg,  so  gloriously  did  they  re- 
seiuble  medals.  The  inscriptions  had  to  be  read, — the  reverses  to  l)e 
Studied.  The  unthrifly,  who  had  flung  about  purset'uis  uf  those  bits 
af  tio,  began  to  hoard  the  new  issue  of  the  Muiti  as  having  more  sig- 
Dificaoce. 

So  will  it  be  when  our  present  "used  down'*  generation  gives 
place  to  a  sharper  die.  The  first  man  who  dares  to  think  and  speak 
for  himself,  nnd  ttiink  and  speaix.  strongly,  will  become  as  Gulliver  in 
Lilliput.  The  prodigious  flock  of  sheep,  into  which  it  has  pleased 
our  nation  to  subside,  will  follow  at  hia  piping.  Let  him  piy  his  gal> 
vanic  battery  with  address,  and  the  corpse  of  our  defunct  literature 
will  reviTe,  making  perhaps,  like  other  galvanised  corpses^  a  few  gri- 
maces in  Uie  onset. 

Time  was,  indeed,* that  comets  were  esteemed  prodigies,  and  suf- 
ficed to  produce  a  national  panic  the  moment  their  tails  whisked 
into  sifrht.  But,  now  that  their  mnvcmrnts  are  as  well  understood 
and  cniTLctly  chronicled  as  those  at  tlu.  sober-sided  fixed  stars  whit  li 
arc  always  wmking  in  their  piopci  places,  people  are  delighted  to  be 
broken  in  upon  occasionally  by  these  extraordinary  visitations,  which 
lend  bloom  to  our  roses,  and  flavour  to  our  vintage.  We  seriously 
assure  Mr.  Tompkins  that  the  vocation  he  has  interdicted  to  his  son 
would  be  a  very  thriving  one.  A  cow  with  five  legs  is  prodigiously 
wanted.  The  announcement  of  a  singing-mouse  sent  all  London  into 
hysterics.  Even  the  very  beasts  of  prey  are  tamed  ;  and,  thanks  to 
Van  Ambureh  atid  Carter,  the  lioiis  and  hyiLMias  "used  down!" — 
8eU-p]aying  organs  grind  the  oraturios  of  Ilandel  into  insigmhcance ; 
and  the  august  Transfiguration  of  Raphael  has  seen  its  interest  eva- 
porate in  the  pale  and  worn-out  lithographs  which  multiply  and  en- 
feeble its  mysteries.  The  seven  wonders  of  the  world  are  in  ruins^ 
and  the  only  wonder  left  is  that  we  cannot  find  out  the  secret  of  in< 
Tenting  an  eighth. 

Our  ancestors  ran  to  look  at  an  aloe  in  bloom,  in  the  convic- 
tion that  it  flowered  !)ut  once  in  a  hundred  years.  Wi:  know  bet- 
ter ;  but  the  aloe  has  lusi  its  charm.  Our  ancestors  reverenced  a 
fine  timber-tree,  extending  its  gigantic  arms  beside  their  dwell- 
ing, and  certifying  its  antiquity  far  better  than  the  genealogical 
tree  in  their  hall.  We  bring  ancient  trees  in  Pickford's  vans  to  our 
lawns,  and  make  them  overshadow  our  upstart  villas ;  but  the  oak 
has  lost  its  charm.  Our  ancestors  thought  a  shilling  well  spent 
admit tnrtcp  To  see  the  skeleton  of  n  cnfuclfopard.  We  have  girafies 
kittennig  uunuiiced  in  the  Regent's  l\ak,  and  keep  a  serpentry  for 
improving  the  domestic  breed  of  tuuiesnakes  and  boa- cons  trie  tors. 
ButifMungo  Park,  or  Waterton,  were  to  write  their  travels  now, 
they  vrould  have  lost  their  charm.  The  sting  is  taken  out  of  every- 
thing; and  with  the  mischief,  the  flavour  is  extracted  I 

Hie  reviews,  which  used  to  dip  their  pens,  like  the  Indians  their 
arrows,  in  such  subtile  poison  that  the  slightot  scratch  was  fatal, 
now  put  syrup  of  poppies  into  their  standishes ;  and  instead  ol"  re- 
quiring a  liuiiian  victim  to  be  sacrificed  to  them  annually,  like  the 
Nile  of  old  beibre  it  would  overflow  and  fertilize  the  land,  strive  to 
conciliate  the  public  by  pirouettes,  and  smiles,  and  deprecating  curt- 
sies, like  those  of  a  dameute.  Yes  I  the  terrible  Hyrcanian  bears 
have  been   used  down  "  to  a  Saraband  I 
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Even  the  moat  high  Court  of  Parliament  has  voted  itself  a  supply  of 
nail-nippers  and  pincers  from  birmingham,  and  sacrificed  its  own 
teeth  and  claws  !    It  mumbles  where  it  used  to  bite.   Its  thimcler* 
bolts  IwYe  fined  into  sqiiibt :  its  ttormi  are  rattled  with  a  sheet  of 
iron  and  a  auart  of  peas.  People  care  no  more  about  appearing  at 
the  bar  of  the  Reformed  House  than  at  the  bar  of  the  Eijgle  Tavern. 
The  terrors  of  the  place  are  "  used  down  I"    The  Sultan,  so  terrilile 
as  the  "turbaned  Turk,"  is  scarcely  worth  menlioning  in  a  Fez  ! 

For  our  own  parts,  we  like  a  little  hocus-pocus  with  our  conjuring". 
The  wizard  who  stands  simpering  behind  a  table  in  a  Saxon  cloth 
coat  and  tweeds,  is  as  dull  a  fellow  as  any  other  species  of  poblic 
lecturer;  and,  but  for  the  alligator  stuffed,"  and  wand  and  liiero- 
glyphical  robe  of  the  magician.  Lord  Rochester  would  scarcely  have 
turned  the  heads  of  the  maids  of  honour  who  consulted  his  black  art  i 

But,  dulness  preserve  us  I  (as  we  said  before,)  here  we  are  "  usir^g^ 
down'*  our  wisdom,  and  giving  way  to  the  weight  of  the  roller.  Our 
angles  are  rounding.  We  are  becoming  pebbled,  like  the  rest,  by 
the  friction  of  the  stream.  Our  spirit  melts  away  like  a  dissolving 
view.  The  vast  platitude  of  Salisbury  Plain  is  around  us,  and  mole- 
hills are  mountains  I  Farewell,  dear  public,  before  the  pen  in  our 
hand,  and  energy  in  our  soul,  become  altogether    used  down  V 


A  TALE  OF  THE  WARS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

BY  HBM Br  CUBLXMO* 

Eptboons  there  dwelt  a  right  portly  and  merry-conceited  host. 
Nigh  unto  the  high  road  which  crosses  the  wastes  of  Cumberland 
•was  his  hostel  situate.  And  so  it  was,  that  sittine:  one  gusty  after- 
noon, in  the  month  of  August,  withinside  the  brick-built  porch  in 
front  of  his  dwelling,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  discussing  his  afternoon 
tankard,  and  occasionally  munching  his  supper  of  bread  and  cheese, 
whilst  die  robins  hopped  from  bough  to  bough  to  claim  the  crumbs 
he  left  for  perquisites,  that  he  observed  in  the  distsnce  a  traveller 
wending  his  solitary  way  across  the  moss. 

Within  there  !"  cried  the  landlord,  soon  as  he  espied  the  creep- 
ing atom  upon  the  distant  wold, — "within  there,  Thammas  Ostler! 
come  forth,  lad  ;  I  spy  a  guest  yonder  away.  lie  has  passed  the 
gibbet  where  the  four  rmds  meet,  and  comes  hitherward.  Pass 
t'word  to  missus  to  dap  a  log  on  f  fire  in  Dolphin  parlour." 

"  Be  he  aphorsebacK  or  afoot,  measter  ?"  said  the  shock-headed 
stnbleman,  as  he  lounged  into  the  porch  from  the  interior,  and 
stared  over  the  waste. 

"  A-horseback,  to  be  sure,  sleephead  !"  said  the  landlord,  rising, 
and  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  **  else  wherefore  call  to  Iheef 
Each  to  his  fellow,  Thammas  Tyke.  'Tis  for  thou,  who  art  beastly, 
to  look  to  thy  fellow-beast ;  the  horse  to  iky  care,  the  rider  mine." 

"  Humph  !"  said  the  ostler ;  "  truly  so,  measter.  Perchance  I  shall 
have  the  nobler  animal  of  the  two." 

•*  Go  to,"  said  the  landlord ;  "  thou  art  a  shrewd  knave.  Attend 
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thou  to  the  traveller's  horse  when  he  arrives,  whilst  I  look  to  pre. 
pare  Ibr  the  rider  within  doors," 

The  traveller  rode  straight  op  to  the  gate  of  the  little  garden  in 
front  of  the  honae,  and,  dismounting,  resigned  his  steed  to  &e  ostler, 

as  the  ho'^t  hurried  nnt  tn  hid  him  welcome  to  the  comforts  of  his 
root,  ami  usher  liiin  into  the  Doipln'n  jiarlour.  'J'he  stranger  was 
tall,  and  of  a  commamling  figure.  He  glanced  around  the  a]>nrt- 
ment,  as  the  host  busied  himself  in  stirring  up  the  crackling  lugs 
upon  the  hearth,  and,  then  turning,  walk«l  to  the  casement  and 
looked  forth,  do^ng  his  broad* brimmed  castor,  and  removing  the 
mufflers,  which  had  completely  hidden  his  countenance. 

"What  quality  of  draught  would  your  worship  like  to  drink?  " 
said  the  ha«t,  as  he  placed  a  tray  with  refreshments  upon  the  t  ihle. 

The  traveller  turned  to  answer,  and  tlie  host  started  a  couple  of 
jarda  hack,  with  surprise  depicted  in  his  countenance  as  he  gazed 
upon  him. 

"Ill  taste  of  the  cup  you  yourself  love  best,  host,"  said  the  tra* 

veller,  disrej^nrcling  the  astonished  look  of  the  landlord  ;  **  for  I  have 
ever  found,  that  to  drink  of  the  cup  best  relished  by  the  host,  is  to 
taste  of  the  mo«t  superlative  in  his  cellar." 

**  Your  worship  speaks  sooth,"  returned  the  landlord,  gradually 
recovering  himself,  and  filling*  "  Here's  a  cup  of  as  good  as  is  to  be 
found  In  any  inn  upon  the  border.  I  look  towards  your  worship. 
My  service  to  your  honour." 

"Come,  landlord,"  said  the  traveller,  lifting?  hia  ^lass,  "  I  '11  give 
you  a  toast,  one  you  have  ofttinies  drank  in  former  days.  Fill,  man, 
a  bumper.  Here's  to  the  memory  of  Sorrel,  and  the  little  gentle- 
man in  velveL" 

The  enemies  of  King  William  were  frequently  In  the  habit  of 
drinking  this  toast.  They  charged  him  with  having  entertained  a 
design  of  excluding  Anne  from  the  throne,  and  introducing  the 

Klector  of  Hanover  rs  his  «ucC(*«>sor.  Hv  Sorrrf  tlx  v  irie?nit  the 
•  liorse  (so  named)  winch  fell  with  him  ;  and,  inificr  the  aj>peilative  of 
"the  little  gentleman  in  velvet," toasted  the  mole  that  raised  the  bill 
over  which  the  horse  had  stumbled,  and  caused  his  death. 

The  landlord  was  a  cantions  north-countryman,  one  who  was  as 
crafty  as  a  Jesuit  He  hemmed  once  or  twice,  carried  his  glass  to 
his  lips,  and  then  set  it  untasted  upon  the  table  before  him. 

"  \  ou  know  me  now,  Phillpot,"  said  the  traveller.  Xay.  never 
deny  it,  man ;  I  saw  you  start  when  X  removed  my  kerchief  from 
my  face." 

"  Nay,"  returned  the  landlord,  "  I  certainly  did  think  I  never 
looked  upon  a  face  so  like  that  of  my  old  master's  son ;  but,  Lord 
save  ns,  sir !  until  you  gave  the  old  pledge,  it  was  not  my  cue  to 
chum  acquaintance  with  one  who  has  been  returned  dead  in  these 
part«  for  nenr  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Nay,  the  good  lady,  your 
wife,  spoke  even  with  one  who,  arriving  from  the  Low  Countries, 
brought  your  iionour's  watch  and  other  effects,  a^Hrming  that  he 
himself  had  been  a  soldier  in  your  troop,  and  had  assisted  in  bury- 
ing your  body,  as  you  lay  dead  upon  the  field  before  the  walls  of 
Lisle.  My  certie !  but  there  '11  be  a  precious  kick-up  here  by-and- 
by  !  I  suppose  your  worship  knows  the  good  lady,  your  wUe,  has 
been  long  time  deceased 

"  What  I  know,  I  know,"  returned  the  traveller,  takin;;  from  iiis 
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pocket  a  goM  snufF-box  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  curious  de- 
vice. "Suffice  it  I  am  myself,  landlord,  whole  and  sound,  and  now 
it  imports  much  that  you  should  know  my  history  since  we  parted. 
Clap,  therefore^  a  sentinel  upon  that  door.  In  other  words,  turn  the 
key  of  the  lock,  fill  your  glass,  light  ap  your  pipe,  and  lend  me  your 
ears." 

Mine  host,  upon  this,  seated  himself  opposite  his  guest,  who  befjan 
his  story  at  once,  merely  preluding  it  with  the  caution,  that,  if  liis 
hearer  utiercd  to  stir  n  i^tep  from  the  apartment  till  he  had  finished, 
he  would  whizs  a  brace  of  balls  through  his  brain-pan. 

You  doubtless  remember," said  the  traveller,  ''many  passages  in 
my  nonage,  landlord,  which  proclaimed  me  a  sort  of  reckless  ne'er- 
do  well,  and  how,  after  my  worthy  father  had  articled  me  to  a 
scrivener's  desk  in  Oirlisle,  I  ran  away  with  a  recruiting-party  sta- 
tioned at  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons.  You  may  remember,  too,  the  efforts  my  father 
made  to  buy  me  off,  and  how  I  refused  to  be  so  reclaimed  ;  so  that 
the  old  genUeroan,  finding  me  resolved  upon  making  a  target  of  my 
body  in  the  Netherlands,  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  purchase 
me  a  connni^siou,  rather  than  I  should  thus  disgrace  his  Camily  by- 
serving  in  tlie  ranks." 

**  I  remember,"  said  the  host,  all  about  it ;  and  how  your  wiiful 
conduct  broke  both  your  parents'  hearts." 

The  traveller  took  no  notice  of  this  observation  further  than  stop- 
ping for  a  moment,  and  tapping  his  gold  snuff-box,  from  which  he 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  ap))lied  it  to  his  nostril  with  ineffable  re- 
lish-   He  thrn  jrl.inrcd  nt  I  lis  listener,  and  continued  his  story. 

*'  Before,  liowever,  said  he,  "  I  had  obtained  my  commission,  I 
thought  proper  to  accouiuiodate  myself  with  a  wife.** 

"  Does  your  worship  mean  that  as  news  to  roe  aaid  the  host 
archly. 

"  Not  exactly,"  returned  the  traveller ;  but  as  you  never,  I  be- 
lieve, heard  the  circumstances  under  which  I  was  induced  to  become 
a  married  man.  it  suits  ray  purpose  to  dilate  at  fidl  upon  that  part 
of  ray  story.  Whilst,  then,  I  was  recruilin*T  with  a  party  of  my  re- 
giment, we  beat  up  through  Yorkshire ;  and  one  night,  whilst  sta- 
tioned near  the  town  of  Scarborough,  the  sergeant  of  our  party,  who 
had  made  acquaintance  with  the  housekeeper  of  a  gentleman  resident 
in  that  neighbourhood,  carried  me  with  him  on  a  visit  he  was  in- 
vited to  pay  her. 

*'  Major  Careless  (the  owner  of  the  mansion  we  visited)  was  nb- 
sent  at  the  time  witii  his  lady  at  York,  and  the  servants  of  llu  esta- 
blishment held  a  sort  of  revel  the  whilst.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
trooper,  host,  on  such  an  occasion.  The  red  rag  communicates  a 
spark  in  the  bosoms  of  the  fair  sex  like  gunpowder,  the  outworks 
are  mined,  and  the  citadel  blown  up  in  a  twinkling.  It  happened 
that  the  only  daufjhter  of  ]Majnr  Careless  had  on  this  occasion  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  establishment,  and  her  maid  in(luce{l  her  to  be- 
come a  spcctiilor  of  the  sjiorts  of  the  servants'  hall.  1  was  struck 
with  her  beauty,  and  persuaded  lu  r  to  be  my  partner  in  the  dance. 
In  short,  she  soon  found  I  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education. 
The  romance  of  the  thing  pleased  me,  and  I  persuaded  her  to  agree 
to  an  elopement.  Major  Careless,  of  course,  felt  scandalised  at  his 
djiughter's  conduct  in  running  away  with  a  common  dragoon,  and. 
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burning  with  rest  iitnu  nt,  (oll  nved  and  overtook  the  troop  at  Be- 
verley, where^  wauini*^  aii  dii»tinction  of  ranks,  he  insisted  on  satis* 
Action  for  the  injury  he  conceived  I  had  inflicted  upofn  him.  We 
met  behind  the  bamcka  in  that  town ;  I  being  attended  by  an  officer 
of  my  own  regiment  (for  I  had  two  days  before  obtained  a  commis- 
sion), Avliilst  he  was  accompanied  by  the  friend  he  had  brought 
with  hira  from  his  own  ncighlujurhood.  I  was  wounded  in  the 
encounter,  but  succeeded  iu  tlisanniiiir  tlie  enraged  partnt  :  after 
whicii  I  condescended  to  grant  him  so  umch  inforuiation  as  thai  I 
had  married  his  daughter  on  the  morning  I  carried  her  from  his 
house ;  that  I  was  of  a  family  as  ancient  as  his  own,  and  at  that 
moment  held  a  commission  in  the  service.  Although  these  cir- 
cumstances considt  rnMy  mollifird  thf  ^  rath  of  Major  Careless,  he 
refused  to  be  reconciled  to  his  dauL^fitcr,  and  immediately  took  his 
departure  without  even  seeing  her.  You  recollect,  host,  my  bring- 
ing my  wife  to  Cumberland,  and  installing  her  in  my  father's  house 
there.  After  which  I  joined  the  confederate  army  abroad,  then 
aiDoanting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  .scjuadrona,  and  fifty-nine  bat- 
talions. The  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  just  crossed  the  sea,  and 
assembled  the  allies;  and  my  first  impression  of  actual  warfare  was 
taken  at  the  sie^e  of  Bonne.  Come,  fill  your  plasg,  host,  and  re- 
plenish your  pipe,"  continued  the  traveller.  **  1  m  coming  now  to 
the  best  part  of  ray  story." 

Truly  so/'  said  the  host.  ''When  your  honour  discovered  to  me 
that  you  were  your  ownself  reaHy  returned  from  the  grave,  I  could 
have  told  you  all  that  has  followed  that  announcement  My  service 
to  your  honour." 

"  It  so  happened,"  continued  the  traveller,  "  that  in  the  brigade  to 
which  I  belong  there  was  an  officer  of  a  regiment  of  heavy  cavalry  so 
like  mjrself  in  figure,  feature,  voice,  andmannerj  that^  even  when  we 
were  present  together,  our  comrades  were  occasionally  pussled  to 
know  which  was  which.  Indeed,  except  from  the  difference  of  re- 
p'mcntnls  of  the  corps  to  which  wo  belonge<l,  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  Captain  Crewkheart  (f<»r  t'nt  was  the  nnriie  <»f  my 
double)  from  Cornet  Catehimont.  In  slu»ii,  whilst  we  serve<l  toge- 
ther in  the  same  brigade,  ah  many  iuciicrous  miiitakes  occurred  as 
the  great  poet  has  described  to  have  happened  between  Antipholos 
of  Syracuse,  and  him  of  Ephesus.  Our  similitude  in  person  begot  a 
dose  friendship  between  us,  and  our  tastes  and  pursuits  were  also 
similar  ;  d^irini^^  the  interval  of  service,  whilst  thrown  tofrether, 
we  were  inseparable  companions.  Amon«^st  other  ]iroofs  of  his  re- 
gard. Captain  Crewkheart  made  me  liis  contidant  in  a  love-aflair,  de- 
scribing the  beauty  of  a  young  lady  he  intended  to  return  home  and 
marry  a«  soon  as  the  present  campaign  was  over.  In  return  for  this 
confidence,  I  was  induced  to  tell  him  the  story  of  my  own  marriage, 
and  sing  the  praises  of  my  wife,  who  (indeed,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
host,)  was  a  very  lovely  woman.  So  that  nnr  conversation  in  our 
tents  more  frequently  turning  upon  home  than  any  other  suhjpct.  as 
is  usual  with  gentlemen  of  the  blade,  we  commonly  iuddieti  our- 
selves in  toasting  our  sweethearts  and  wives  ere  we  parted  for  the 
lught.  After  the  first  twelve  months  of  our  acquaintance  service  se- 
parated us  ;  I  was  detached  with  a  part  of  the  army  to  Anderlech, 
w  hilst  Captain  Crewkheart  was  sent  home  to  Kngland  with  dis- 
patehes,  where  he  remained  for  about  three  months.   But  you  are 
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asleep,  mine  host?"  said  the  traveller,  regarding  the  landlord,  who 
was,  in  truth,  snmewhat  somnolent,  and  had  given  one  or  two  nasal 
indications  that  he  w  a^  quicLl^'  dropping  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

"  Not  a  whit,  jour  honour,**  returned  the  host,  routing  faimtelf ; 
"  but  you  must  find  it  rather  dry  work  all  this  talking,  and*  so  little 
Hquor  called  for.  My  service  to  you.  There  '11  be  a  predous  row 
by»and-by.    I  be  main  ^ure  of  thnt,"  he  muttered  rore. 

"Whilst  Captain  Crewkheart  was  absent,"  continued  tlu'  traveller, 
"the  army  was  pretty  constantly  engaged.    The  Duke  ot  i^iarl- 
borough  at  this  period  made  a  tremendous  march,  from  Asche,  as  far 
as  HersenUnger,  and  took  pouestion  of  a  strong  camp  the  French 
themselves  intended  to  have  occupied  at  Lessing.    Ha!  ha!  the 
great  Duke  was  his  craft*s-master,  landlord  !  he  knocked  the  frogs 
about  in  p^ood  style  wherever  he  undertook  thfm.    After  the  march 
I  my  self  obtained  a  short  leave  of  absence,  and,  crossing  the  seas,  I 
flew  to  Cumberland.    I  loved  my  wife,  host,  and  the  rough  grind- 
stone of  the  wars  had  taken  off  much  of  the  wildneta  of  my  disposi- 
tion.  I  had  already  seen  enough  of  soldiering ;  and  it  was  my 
intention  to  quit  the  profession  of  arms,  and  retire  to  the  plea* 
sures  of  a  country  life.    But  the  Fates  ordained  it  otherwise;  for  I 
found  desolation,  host,  where  I  had  left  plenty.    Both  my  parents 
had  died  within  a  >lu>rL  time  of  each  other,  ana  mv  wife  was  absent 
from  her  iiome.    As  1  had  written  to  inform  her  of  my  intended  re- 
turn, the  circumstance  of  her  having  quitted  her  home  struck  me  as 
somewhat  strange*   An  aged  domestic  was  the  only  person  left  in 
charge  of  the  place        female,  like  the  foul  witch  Sycorax,  with 
s^f  and  envy  grown  into  a  hoop.    From  this  crone  I  learnt  several 
matters  which  induced  me  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  my  wife  ;  but  I 
should  have  perhaps  failed  in  discovering  who  was  my  wronger,  had 
it  not  been  that  the  guilty  are  ofltimes  traced  and  convicted  by  their 
own  evidence.   Yes,  host,  there  is  an  especial  Providence  in  trans- 
actions of  this  kind.    Villany  defeats  itsdf,  and  leaves  token  of  its 
own  evil  doing.    This  snuff-box  was  the  means  by  which  I  disco- 
vered who  was  my  wife's  companion  in  her  absence  from  home.  It 
had  been  left  behind  apparently  in  the  hurry  of  their  departure,  and 
I  immediately  recognised  it  as  having  been  the  giR  of  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Hahover*  to  my  friend.  Captain  Crewkheart,  presented  to 
him  for  services  rendered  during  a  night-skirmish  between  Genappe 
and  Braine-la-Lewe.t  That  Prince  had  become  involved  during  a 
chaffre  amongst  the  enemy's  dragoons,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being 
captiircrl,  when  Captain  Crewkheart,  by  a  desperate  efTr>rt.  succeeded 
in  routing  his  assailants,  aiul  bringing  him  off.    I  could  not  mi.stake 
the  bauble,  as  you  will  perceive,  landlord,"  continued  the  traveller, 
after  taking  another  pinch,  and  handing  the  box  to  tlie  host,  ''and  it 
carried  conviction  in  my  mind  as  to  the  identity  of  my  wronger." 

The  traveller  stopped,  and  again  regarded  his  snuiT-box.  He 
seemed  to  contemplate  it  with  a  species  of  afTection,  since  it  had 
enabled  him  to  discover,  and  follow  up,  a  deep-laid  scheme  of  re- 
venge against  his  sometime  friend. 

•  Afterwards  Oeort'f  tin-  Socoiul. 

•f  The  Duke  of  Mariboruugb,  finding  the  enemy  on  the  march,  by  Boit  beigneur 
Imsc,  to  Brainsola-Lewe,  nardied  all  night,  and  on  the  3rd  of  June  encamp  at 
Terbank.  The  French  advanrod  no  fui  ther  than  Oena|ppe  and  Bfaine'lapLewS) 
places  which  have  &ince  become  more  famous. 
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*'  I  wa?  yonnc::  then,  host,"  he  continued,  after  reij^aVin^r  his  nostril 
with  another  pinch  of  snuff,  "  and  I  will  not  .suy  tliat  the  shock  of  this 
discovery  did  not  for  the  moment  cumpietcly  uniiinge  me  ;  but  a 
deep  and  lasting  desire  of  vengeance  superseded  my  grief.  My  wife 
had  proved  unworthy,  and  I  dismisMd  her  from  my  thoughts.  Not 
so  her  seducer  ;  him  I  resolved  to  follow,  even  to  the  furthest  itcepi 
of  India,  in  order  to  satisfy  my  deep  revenge.  As  my  horse  was 
wenried  with  the  joumcy,  and  it  was  too  late  to  provide  my«elf  with 
anotiier.  I  «et  off  on  foot  for  the  town  of  Carlisle,  which  I  readied  at 
daybreak,  and,  hiring  a  post-horse,  I  started  for  London.  I  was 
in  A  Ihune  of  mind,li08t,  that  I  could  not  rest,  and  the  journey 
aeroM  tiie  wattes  of  Cumberland  on  that  night,  U^ether  with  one  or 
two  adventures  I  met  with  in  travelling  through  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire,  somewhat  blunted  the  keenness  of  my  feelings  ;  so  that, 
finding  my  wron^rer  h.ul  been  recalled  by  the  Duke  to  the  Nether- 
lands, I  forthwith  transacted  what  business  T  had  to  do  in  town,  and, 
following  him,  set  off  to  Join  the  confecierale  army,  it  nvms  about 
aeven  in  the  evening  when  I  joined  my  squadron,  which,  having 
joat  passed  the  river,  formed,  with  other  regiments,  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. The  glory  of  this  spectacle,  host,  and  the  feeling  consequent 
upon  rejoining  our  triumphant  squadrons,  in  nil  the  hurry  and  ex- 
citement of  action,  for  the  moment  drove  the  circumstance  of  the 
private  wound  1  had  received  from  mv  thoughts. 

**  The  French,"  continued  the  traveller,  again  refreshing  his  me- 
mory frcmi  his  gold  snuff-box,  "  were  at  this  moment  drawn  up 
to  oppose  us,  and,  I  suppose,  for  many  years  Europe  had  not  pro^ 
daced  two  such  noble  armies.  Above  one  hundred  general  officers 
were  present  in  the  field,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  colonels 
fouglit  at  the  heads  of  their  respective  regiments.  Tiie  result  you 
doubtless  remember.  The  men  of  England  shewed  then  the  mettle 
of  their  pasture,  and  the  French  (although  their  numbers  exceeded 
that  of  the  allies  by  twelve  thousand  men,)  were  everywhere  beaten* 
Their  manoeuvres  were  executed  with  hurry  and  trepidation,  I  ob- 
served ;  the  dressings  we  had  already  given  them  had  evidently 
dfi^ihed  their  usual  self-sufficiency  and  confidence.  D'Auverquerque 
and  Count  Tilly  on  our  left  obliged  their  right  to  give  way.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  and  Oxienstern,  with  the  Dutch  infantry,  took 
them  in  flank,  and  they  retired  in  disorder.  During  the  hurry  of 
this  conflict  I  caught  a  passing  glance  of  my  wronger.  It  was  during 
a  part  of  the  action,  m  which  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanovw 
charged  nt  the  hend  of  Bulau's  dragoons*  with  great  intrepidity; 
his  horse  being  shot  under  him,  and  Colonel  Laschky  killed  at  his 
side.  I  was  at  that  moment,  however,  too  much  engaged  myself 
amongst  the  enemy  to  afford  attention  for  other  matters.  The  Firench 
were  getting  into  irretrievable  confusion,  and  I  saw  the  Duke 
de  Vcndome  alight  from  his  horse  on  beholding  his  battalions  going 
to  the  right  about,  and  endeavour  to  rally  the  broken  line,  even 
calling  upon  the  offeers  by  name  as  he  stood,  hat  in  hand,  alone 
amidst  tde  shower  ot'  bullets  which  rained  aromul  him.  *Twas,  how- 
ever, in  vain  ;  we  forced  them  back  amongst  auma  enclosures,  and 
completely  cut  to  pieces  many  of  their  regiments.   Night  coming 

*  This  is  a  fsct.  Tlie  Elector  (alterwwds  George  the  Seeond)  gresdy  distiiL. 
gnishod  himssif  on  this  doy. 
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down,  as  they  mnde  an  effort  to  escape,  the  increasiii<r  ploom  rendered 
it  at  lh.it  monient  difficnU  to  di^tiuizuish  friend  iVoin  foe.  Separated 
from  my  M^uaiiron  during  thib  confusion,  I  drew  bridle,  in  order  to 
breathe  my  charger,  whiUt  detached  bodies  of  horsemen  continually 
galloped  past  in  their  headlong  career.  Amongst  one  of  tliese  par- 
ties, as  the  moon  shone  out,  I  thought  I  again  recognised  the  form 
of  my  hated  wronf^er,  and,  clapping  «pur«  to  my  steed,  I  followed, 
fJTitl  qin'ckly  came  nn  with  him.  On  doing  so  I  found  I  was  not 
mistaken,  it  was  iiulccd  Captain  Crew  klieart ;  he  was  wheeling  his 
horse,  when  I  dashed  up,  and  accosted  him. 

Behold/ 1  said,  'infernal  villain!  the  friend  you  have  betrayed* 
I  returned  this  day  from  England*  and  intended  afler  the  battle  to 
have  sought  you  in  order  to  return  the  Elector's  snuff-box,  which 
you  left  in  my  house  in  England,  and  express  my  regret  that  ab- 
sence from  hoMie  pnn  ented  my  ofi'ering  you  in  person  the  treatment 
your  visit  so  richly  deserved.' 

"Thus  saying,  I  took  the  snuff-box  from  my  pocket,  and,  dashing 
it  with  all  my  unee  in  the  rascal's  teeth,  bade  him  instantly  defend 
himself.  We  should  doubtless  at  that  time  have  settled  our  diflev** 
ence ;  as  the  captain,  although  surprised,  instantly  repelled  the  fury 
of  my  assault.  Before,  however,  a  dozen  blows  had  been  given  and 
received,  the  ground  shook  with  the  rapid  approach  of  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  (a  reserve  ordered  up  by  the  Duke  to  continue  the  pur- 
suit,) and  the  neit  moment,  in  order  to  avoid  being  overwhelmed, 
and  trodden  into  mud*  we  were  fain  to  turn  and  sweep  onwards 
with  them,  towards  the  road  leading  from  Oudenarde  to  Ghent,  and 
in  a  short  time  found  ourselves  sirle  by  side,  charging  the  reargunrd 
of  tlie  French,  w  hicl»  the  Duke  deVendome  had  succeeded  in  form- 
ing, consiiiting  of  about  6  ve-and-twenty  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  as 
many  battalions  of  infantry. 

"  Whilst  hurried  onwards  with  this  body  of  cavalry,  my  enemy 
and  myself  found  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  few  words,  and  ar- 
ranged (should  we  both  survive)  to  repair  at  daybreak  once  raore 
to  the  spot  on  which  v  e  had  jnst  been  interrupted,  with  no^vitnesseg 
to  our  meeting.  Scarct  ly  hatl  we  arranged  thi>  n  atter,  when  we 
received  the  lire  ol  the  l^'rench  grenadiers  from  beliind  the  hedges 
and  ditches  skirting  the  road, — a  fire  which  they  maintained  so  reso* 
lutely  and  fiercely  that  our  cavalry  found  it  impossible  to  form ;  and, 
being  at  length  obliged  to  desist  from  following  the  fugitives,  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  Ghent  about  eight  next  morning.  Meanwhile, 
burning  with  revenge,  1  managed  to  disengage  my  self  from  the  force, 
which  still  hung  upon  the  skirts  c)f  the  retiring  enemy,  and  awaited 
Captain  Crewkheart  on  the  appomted  spot.  The  confederates  rested 
that  night,  and,  indeed,  for  two  days  afterwards,  upon  the  field  upoQ 
which  they  had  fought ;  and  at  daybreak  I  received  a  hastily-written 
note  from  Captain  Crewkheart,  intimating  that  our  meeting  must  be 
postponed,  as  he  h;ul  been  ordered  by  the  Duke  upon  duty  with  a 
detachment  to  raise  contributions  as  far  as  Arras  ;  and,  a**  I  soon  af- 
terwards found  myself  in  orders  to  proceed  with  a  strong  force  des- 
tined to  level  the  French  lines  between  Ypres  and  the  Lys,  I  was 
for  the  present  necessitated  to  pocket  my  wrongs,  together  with  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover's  snuff-box,  which  I  had  picked  up 
at  the  place  of  appointment,  and  where  it  liad  lain  imbedded  in  the 
mud  into  which  it  had  been  trodden  the  night  before.  AAer  this  en« 
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counter,  it  was  not  hard  for  me  to  discover  that  my  sometime  friend 
sought  in  every  possible  way  to  avoid  meeting  me.  He  volunteered 
for  every  duty  he  could  find  an  excuse  for  thrusting  himself  upon, 
in  order  to  remove  himself  from  his  corps,  and  keep  out  of  my  way. 
Conscience,  doubtless,  made  a  coward  of  him  ;  but  I  bided  my  time. 
It  was  not  my  purpose  to  let  it  be  known  amongst  -my  comrades 
that  there  was  a  quarrel  between  us ;  and  my  deep  revenge  had  con- 
ceived a  retaliation,  which,  if  I  was  lucky  enough  to  prove  con- 
queror, should  extend  its  gratification  even  beyond  the  grave  of  him 
who  had  wronged  me. 

**  'Twas  some  little  time  before  an  opportunity  again  presented  it- 
self of  encountering  the  captain  without  witnesses  to  our  duel.  I 
«aw  plainly  I  must  watch  carefully  for  the  occasion,  and  at  length, 
during  the  siege  of  Lisle,  we  once  more  met.  Prince  Eugene  had 
been  wounded  in  tlie  trenches  during  this  siege  by  a  musket-shot, 
which  struck  his  K  ft  eye.  My  treacherous  friend,  amongst  others-, 
ha<l  assistetl  in  conducthig  him  to  his  tent ;  when,  an  alarm  and  hub- 
hub  being  heard  in  the  midst  of  our  camp,  the  trumpets  rang  out,  and 
several  bodies  of  cavalry  were  turned  out  in  an  instant. 

*•  The  occasion  <»f  this  turmoil  was  in  consequence  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Luxeml>ourg.  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  heavy  cavalry,  making  an 
extraordinary  attempt  to  supply  the  besieged  with  gunpowder,  their 
ammunition  having  been  almost  expended.  His  party  carried  a  bag 
of  forty  ])ounds  upon  the  cruppers  of  each  of  their  horses,  and  had 
the  impudence  to  attempt  a  passage  through  our  very  camp.  Being 
however  detected,  they  were  pursued  by  us  to  the  barrier  of  the 
town,  and  a  dreadful  scene  ensued.  INIany  were  cut  down  like  cat- 
tle in  ihe  shambles;,  whilst  at  least  one-third  were  miserably  destroy- 
«  d  by  the  explo^i<•!^  of  the  powder  they  carried.  It  was  during  the 
confusion  of  this  affair  that  Crewkheart  and  I  met.  The  night  was 
ligain  favourable  to  ray  designs ;  there  was  sufficient  light  for  our 
encounter ;  and  I  once  more  forced  the  combat  upon  him.  It  was 
fiercely  coritestetl,  and  as  quickly  ended.  I  was  better  mounted 
than  my  antagonist,  and  succeeded  in  running  him  through.  The 
spot  upon  whicli  tiiis  encounter  had  taken  place  was,  as  I  before 
hinteil,  near  where  the  confusion  had  occurred  consequent  upon  our 
pursuit  and  attack  of  De  Luxembourg's  dragoons.  That  was  now 
over  ;  the  shades  of  the  coming  night  surrounded  us,  and  nought 
save  the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  dead  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
I  alighted  from  ray  charger,  ami,  finding  my  antagonist  was  quite 
dead,  I  proceeded  to  strip  him." 

*•  Did  what  .5'"  said  the  host,  who  was  now  just  out  of  his  first 
sleep.    ''Stripped  who,  sir  ?'' .  •  -  ' 

"Captain  Crewkheart,  hoj^t.  I  stripped  him  of  his  coat,  waist- 
coat, boots,  and  hat ;  ay,  even  his  sword  I  took,  and  every  article, 
either  of  value  or  otherwise,  I  could  find  in  his  possession." 

"  My  conscience  !"  said  the  host.  "  Wiiat !  and  in  the  dark  ?  and 
arter  killing  'im  }  I  could  have  eat  un  as  soon.  And  what  did  'e 
do  then,  sir  ?" 

"Why,  then,  host,  I  stripped  myself,"  returned  the  traveller. 

"Lawk,  what  a  rum  customer  you  be,"  said  the  host,  "surety.' 
It  makes  me  all  of  a  jelly,  like,  to  hear  tell  of.  Fill  your  glass,  sir, 
and  pass  flagon  this  way'.    Well,  sir  ;*  what  did  'e  do  then  ?" 

"  Then,  host,  I  made  an  exchange  from  Hamilton's  dragoons  to 
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Bulau'8  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  accoutred  myself  in  the  ^e^imenta]s  of 
Cnptain  Crewkheart,  and  dressed  his  body  up  in  ray  own  clothea, 
leaving  with  him  my  pocket-book,  and  other  matt^Sy  which  woald 
be  likely  to  identify  me  m  killed  in  this  night-tkirmish.  After 
which,  joining  ray  new  corp«  as  Captain  Crewkhearty  Captaia 
Crewkheart  I  have  continued  up  to  this  hour." 

*'  ^^'hy,  why,  then,  sir,"  said  theboj^t,  somewhat  confounded,  "you 
married  the  lady  up  at  the  Manor  House,  near  Stoney-Middlemore^ 
under  false  colours." 

I  did,  landlord,"  said  the  traveller ;  "it  oonttitoted  a  part  of  my 
deep  revenge,  as  you  shall  by-and-by  hear.  As  Captain  Crewkheart 
I  joined  Bulau's  aragoons,  and  as  Captain  Crewkheart  I  have  con> 
tinned  to  serve  in  these  glorious  campaigns  w  ith  the  Duke  of  ^larl- 
borough  ;  as  C;iptain  Crewkheart  I  mourned  the  supposed  death  of 
myself,  and,  returning  to  England,  married  tlie  lady  he  had  so  oft 
described  to  me  in  former  passages  of  our  lives." 

"  God  be  here  V  said  the  host  Your  worship  was  ever  a  wild, 
reckless  devil>  from  your  earliest  childhood:  but  this  ule  hangs  all 
that  ever  I  heard." 

'*  Yes,  host,"  continued  the  traveller;  "'tis  no  less  strrincfe  than 
true.  The  villain  Crewkheart  had  divorced  me;  and  profiting  by 
the  5>imilaritv  of  person,  which  perhaps  had  aided  him  in  his  intro- 
duction to  my  home,  and  made  shipwreck  of  my  happiness,  I 
achieved  the  adventure,  and  the  maid  ne  had  Mmsdr  already  wooed 
and  won.  The  marriage,  indeed,  had  only  awaited  the  return  of  him 
I  had  sent  to  the  fiends,  and  was  accordingly  quickly  arranged  and 
celebrated  ;  irmTi rdi at rly  after  which  I  ac^ain  departed  for  the  conti- 
nent, carrying  my  new  bride  along  with  me,  where  within  a  twelve- 
month she  died." 

**  Has  your  worship  finished  your  story  ?"  said  the  host 

"  Partfy,**  returned  the  traveller.  *'  Wherefore  do  yoa  ask  the 
question 

**  Because,  when  you  have,  I 'd  fain  know  why  you 've  told  tfaia 

tale  to  me  ?" 

"  Your  question  is  a  natural  one,"  said  the  traveller,  "  and  I  will 
answer  it  anon.  Meanwhile,  let  me  ask  another  in  return.  Do  you 
recollect  any  distinctive  mark  by  which  you  could  swear  to  my  iden- 
tity }  your  wife,  you  know,  was  my  foster-nurse." 

**I  do,"  said  the  host,  "  one  not  easily  forgotten.  Yoor  worship, 
if  you  be  yourself  in  place  of  the  devil,  —  I  beg  pardon,  of  Captain 
Crewkheart, — was  born  with  only  two  finu;ers  to  vonr  lcf\  hand." 

"Exactly,"  said  the  traveller,  ]ni1lin[r  off"  his  gaiintkt,  and  holding 
forth  his  left  hand.  That 's  tiie  point  1  wished  to  arrive  at.  You 
are  to  know,  host,  that  for  some  yetfrs  I  have  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  Pretender,  and  that  but  lately  I  have  been  engaged  in  raising  re* 
cruits  here  in  the  north.  Whilst  employed  as  an  emissary  in  con- 
veying money  from  the  Court  of  St.  Germains  to  the  Highlands,  I 
have  been  identified  and  nearly  arrested.  Knowing  that  you  also 
are  of  the  Pretender's  party,  and  having  papers  in  my  possession 
which  will  implicate  you,  together  with  several  gentlemen  in  this 
part  of  Yorkshire,  if  taken,  i  am  resolved  to  dispute  my  identity 
through  your  means,  and  resume  my  own  name.  This  service  you 
yourself  must  do  me  ;  and  1  aift  the  less  scrupulous  in  confessing  my- 
self to  you  as  I  have  done,  since,  if  I  hang,  your  neck  shall  stretch 
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upon  the  same  gallows.  Enough,  you  have  my  storv.  and  my  reft- 
•<His  for  seeking  ^-ou  out ;  your  o%%n  safety  is  bound  uu  in  mine." 

The  tfmYeUer,ntiog  from  his  seat  once  more,  upped  mtBiiaff>box, 
and  refreshed  hia  nostril  with  the  pultnCo. 

*'  To-morrow/'  he  continued,  **  we  will  hold  further  converse  to* 
gether.  Do  me  the  favotir.  meanwhile,  to  summon  vour  o-^tler,  that 
I  may  visit  my  steed  before  I  rrtire.  'Tis  a  duty  I  have  karat  whilst 
in  service,  host,  where  a  man  s  iior&e  is  soiuetiiues  Ids  best  friend.** 

The  host  looked  somewhat  dashed.  He,  however,  quickly  reco« 
Tcrad  himsdf.  **  The  hoosehoid,"  he  said,  "  luiTe  retired ;  hat  1 11 
attend  your  worship  myself  in  your  vi^it  to  the  stahles.** 

In  saying  this,  the  host  proceeded  to  light  a  small  lantern,  and, 
u«:hering  his  guest  out  at  the  back  door  of  his  inn,  took  the  way 
across  a  snial!  encl<»s!ire  wliich  led  to  the  stables. 

"  Mercy  on  niei'  :>iiid  he,  as  he  carefully  picked  his  roed,  ''how 
the  wind  do  hlow,  snre-ljr  /  and,  dang  it  all,  there  goes  the  light." 

The  night  was,  in  truth,  both  dark  and  tempestaous ;  a  dashing, 
driving  rain  blew  directly  in  their  faces. 

•*  I  t;ikr  it  on  mv  dnrtmrition  tlint  T  cannot  see  an  inch  before  me," 
said  the  tr  ive  iler.  Whereabouts  are  you,  landlord,  and  which 
way  am  I  to  proceed  ?'* 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  host,  methinks  I 'd  best  return  and  re-light 
my  lantern.  By  the  same  token,  your  worship  is  even  now  heside 
steable-door ;  push  it  open  to  yonr  right,  and  walk  straight  forwards 
oat  o'  the  rain." 

The  landlord  had  turned  whilst  he  spoke.  he  did  so,  the 

traveller  hastened  to  gain  iJie  shelter  promised.  He  pnshud  npcii 
the  dour  uf  a  small  brick  building  immediately  on  his  rigiil,  and  ieit 
hia  way  into  the  interior. 

Mine  host  meanwhile  paused,  and  listened  for  a  moment,  as  a  sort 
of  suppressed  shriek,  which  seemed  instantly  lost  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  met  hi^  ear,  accompanied  by  a  rushing  sound,  and  a  noi«e 
like  *iome  hea%  v  budv  falling  into  a  deep  well.  A  straiiL:o  >uLuer- 
raneaii  echo  was  aLo  htard  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  ail  was 
dient.    The  landlord  shuddered,  and  drew  a  Ions  breath. 

Lord  be  here  1"  he  said,  what  was  yon  ?  He  couldn't,  snre-I^F, 
mistake?  Eh!  Let's  see.  I  said  right  hand,  I  be  main  sure  o' 
that.  Yes,  right  hand  I  told  un.  Ah  !  but,  then,  did  I  tell  un  right 
hand  arter  I  my*=e1f  had  turned.^  That  makes  all  the  difference. 
Pghaw  !  what 's  the  good  of  standing  jawing  here  in  the  rain  at  this 
time  o'  night  ?    1  11  e'en  gang  in  to  bed." 

It  was  ahoat  the  hour  of  noon  on  the  morrow  of  tlie  d  ly  the 

stranger  had  arrived  at,  and  as  suddenly  departed  from,  the  Falcon 

Inn,  (for.  after  he  had  gone  out  to  visit  his  steed,  no  person,  not 
even  the  Iiost,  had  ever  looked  on  him  again,)  that  a  party  of  dra- 
gfxins  w  rre  seen  advancing  at  a  brisk  trot  across  tlie  waste.  The 
officer  of  the  party  halted  bel'ure  the  inn,  and,  af^er  posting  his  de* 
Uchment  around  it,  himself  entered,  and,  arresting  the  landlord,  sub- 
jected the  entire  household  to  a  severe  cross-examination.  He  was 
in  que^of  an  enii^^nry  of  the  Pretender,  who  had  been  ff^r  some 
time  obnoxious  to  the  Government,  and  wa'i  supposed  to  have  papers 
in  hi?i  po^«;es«ion  of  the  highest  importance. 

As  the  otitcer  could  gain  no  satisfactory  intelligence  of  the  fugi- 
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tivp.  although  all  at  the  Falmn  confessed  to  such  a  person  having 
arrived  there  the  evening  bcibrc,  he  dispatched  difi'erent  parties  to 
scour  the  immediate  net^bourhoad,  whilst  he  himself,  remaimnf|;«ll 
night  et  the  inn^  sat  down  with  mine  host  in  the  Dolphin  parlour 
over  a  bowl  of  punch.  The  host  himself  mingled  the  ingredients  of 
the  fraf^rant  liqtior,  and  a  capital  bowl  it  wa^  :  :i\ih()\Tf^h  hepreferred« 
he  said,  to  pUvli^e  his  truest  in  his  own  favourite  caiinry. 

The  C(Mivtr>ati()n  naturally  turning  upon  the  object  of  the  officer's 
search,  he  informed  the  landlord  that  the  name  of  the  fugitive  was 
Crewkheart»  that  he  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  retired  upon  halfpay  for  some  years.  Since  which  he  had  be- 
come exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  Government  by  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Prtlender.  Whilst  the  dragoon  ^  olunteered  this  piece 
of  information  to  the  host^  Thomas  Oatler  burst  somewhat  abruptly 
into  the  presence. 

''Look  here,  measter/'  he  said,  what  Dick  and  I  ha'  found  hi 
t'bucket  we  ha' just  draw'd  up  from  fwelL" 

Mine  host  loosed  rather  askance  at  the  article;  as  the  ostler  thrust 
it  under  his  nose.  He  seemed  to  hesitate  at  touchinj^  it  ;  -whilst  the 
dragoon,  starting  up,  reached  out  his  hand,  took  it  from  the  won- 
dering licistlcr,and  attciui v«.  1\  rxamined  it.  'Twas  a  gold  snuff-box, 
oi'  most  exquisite  worknianslup  and  curious  device,  havnig  a  watch 
in  its  interior ;  and  as  the  officer  continued  his  examination  he  per- 
ceivetl  on  its  reverse,  and  which  had  an  appearance  as  though  it  nad 
been  indented  by  the  hoofs  of  horses,  or  some  weight  going  over  it, 
an  inscrijitifjn,  ^^l1^cIl  he  immediately  read  nlond.  The  purport  of 
the  in>eription  seemed  to  infer,  as  far  as  he  could  (l(  c  i|i]R  i-  ]t,  that  the 
box  had  been  presented  by  the  Electoral  Prince  ot  iianover  to  Cap- 
tain Crewkheart  of  Bulau's  dragoons,  in  token  of  that  officer  having 
gallantly  rescued  the  Prince  from  the  enemy  during  a  night-skir- 
mish. 

**  Eh !  what  ?"  said  the  landlord,  all  of  a  sudden  pretending  great 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  addressing  the  cornet  as  he  was  about  to 
raise  his  glass  to  his  lips.  **  Don't  'e  drink  any  more  of  that  punch, 
sir,  fur  the  Lord's  sake!  Sure  as  my  name  s  Phillpot^  the  gentleman 
you  're  arter  *s  tumbled  down  my  well  1" 


TO  A.  W....E,  NOW  MRS.  J. ...6. 


I  LOVE  thee  !  not  bec.nuse  tUiae  eye 
Is,  like  the  llouri*(<,  Nright; 

But  that  expression,  deep  and  highy 
Hath  biended  there  ito  ligkL 

I  Invc  thee !  not  because  thy  eheek 

Tv  tiiitc'd  with  the  rose; 
But  that  within  iu  varied  streak 

The  ieul  of  feding  glows. 

I  love  thee  I  not  becaii»e  thy  brow 
With  Chvcisn  art  is  \rrmight ; 

But  that  its  pure  and  stainless  snow 
If  ay  image  to  the  thought 


Xhoee  peaceful  dreams  of  love  and  li^ht 
Which  dwell  within  a  breast, 

Where  every  virtue  nieck  and  bri^t 
Hath  found  •  •hrioe  of  rest. 

And  though  thy  lieauty  should  deeuy. 

Like  sumTm*r>i  f,-li^H^t  flower; 
Virtue  i»haU  rouiiil  time  cast  a  ray 
or  yet  superior  power. 

And  nought  can  dim  a  love  like  mine) 
Unchanging — strong M  dCAth  ; 

Affection  stiil  our  ticartK  sIihII  twine 
Till  Nature'*  |Nurtiug  breath  ! 

U.B.  K. 
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And  these  are  the  men  Umt  become  sullen  and  det perate  t  that  beeonie  poaohera 

an<l  Iiiceuiliaries.  Hon' and  why?  It  is  not  plenty  and  kind  words  that  make 
them  so.  What  then  ?  What  makes  the  wolves  herd  together,  and  descend  irum 
the  Alpe  aod  the  Pyrenees  ?  What  makes  them  deiiperate  and  voraciou»,  blind 
with  fury,  and  revelling  in  vengeance  ?  Hunger  and  hanlsliip  !  When  the  Eng- 
lish peai^int  in  guy,  at  ease,  well  fed,  and  well  cloilu'd,  wliat  cares  he  how  many 
pheasanu  are  in  a  wood,  or  ricks  in  u  furuier's  yitrd  ?  Wlieii  he  ha^  a  dozen 
backs  to  dbthe,  and  a  dozen  mouths  to  feed,  and  nothing  to  put  on  the  one,  and 
hv\e  to  put  in  the  other, — then  t)rtf  whirli  seemeil  n  mere  playful  puppy  suddenly 
starts  up  a  snarling,  red-eyed  monster  !  How  sullen  he  grows  !  With  what  equal 
indiffierenee  he  ahiMts  down  pheasants  or  gamekeepen  !  How  the  man  who  so  re. 
R'ntly  held  up  IiIh  head,  and  Iau;:hed  aloud,  now  sneaks  a  villanous  fiend,  with  the 
dark  lantern,  and  the  mau  h  to  his  oeifthbour's  rick  !  Monster !  can  this  be  the 
£i^;iish  peasant  ?  'Tis  the  same !  *Tls  the  very  man  !  But  who  has  made  him 
so?  What  has  thus  demonized,  thus  infuriated,  thus  converted  him  into  a  walk- 
ing peetileiioe I   ViJiaau  a»  he  ia«  is  he  ahwe  to  bhune,  or  is  there  anrither  ? 

William  Howitt, 

It  were  well  if  some  man  of  noble  mind,  as  well  as  of  ample  ter- 
ritory, takinfj  rank  imong  the  aristocracy,  and  invested  witli  the  ir- 
resistible inBuence  which  high  station,  more  particularly  when  com- 
bined with  character  and  intellect,  commands,  —  in  a  free  state, « 
would  step  out  of  the  beaten  track  prescribed  by  fashion  for  h» 
order,  and  lay  bare  the  folly  and  barbarism  of  the  Game  Laws.  He 
must  be  eagle-eyed  who  would  detect  in  them  a  grain  of  that  Chris* 
tian  philosophy  upon  which  we  boa-^t  our  laws  to  be  founded. 

They  tempt  the  starving  artizan,  ami  then  punish  him.  They  pro- 
voke to  depredation  the  man  wrung  by  the  spectacle  of  a  wife  ema- 
ciated with  want,  and  half-maddened  by  the  cries  of  children  clamor* 
otts  for  food ;  and  then,  by  way  of  penalty,  doom  him  to  herd  with  the 
vicious  and  depraved,  to  the  certain  and  speedy  extinction  of  every 
virttiou"  and  upright  feeling.  And  yet,  these  very  law??, — leading 
constantly  to  the  commisision  of  crime,  and  the  fertile  parent  of  a 
vast  amount  of  evil,  generous  men,  humane  men,  intelligent  men, 
wealthy  men  support,  because  they  rviU  A<it;<;  their  day's  sport;" 
tbeir  "  baitu  and  their  <*  shooting- party  !"  The  contradiction  be- 
tween principles  publicly  avowed,  and  the  line  of  conduct  privately 
pursued,  is  marvellous !  What  process  is  to  reconcile  the  addresses 
delivered  with  admirable  ^race  and  feeling  from  the  hustinr^s,  at  the 
town-hall,  or  in  the  justice-room,  with  the  positive  and  w  ritten  in- 
junctions issued  to  Tom,  the  head-keeper?  From  the  bench  at 
quarter-sessions  grey-headed  men  gravely  enunciate,  *'  We  have  a 
solemn  duty  to  perform ;  we  mutt  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  pea- 
santry, and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working-man.  The  state 
requires  it,  and  public  opinion  calls  for  it."  Granted.  But,  in  the 
steward's  room  the  charge  given  to  the  m ateliers  is, — Keep  the 
poacher  out  of  the  park  at  all  hazard*?:  the  game  viust  and  miam, 
BE  preserved.  "    And  ihuii  these  laws  remain  on  the  statute-book, 
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and  are  boldly  and  vehemently  supported,  tliuM«^h  tlie  records  of 
every  assize-court  in  the  country  are  ever  and  anon  aflbrding  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  game  enactmentt  ore  constantly  lasu- 
ing  in  murder. 

I  am  led  to  these  remarks  by  a  train  of  circamstanoes  which  fell 
under  my  own  observation.  A  Mr.  Gougely,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
knowinnr  one*?,  became  the  purchaser  by  private  contract  of  the 
neitrlibourinnf  estate  of  Abbot's-Stoke.  Its  iformer  owner  was  a 
man  of  family,  cultivated  taste,  and  most  popular  manners.  He 
stood,— Ae  affirmed,  "  for  tiie  good  of  his  country  the  gossips  said^ 
to  gratify  the  restless  spirit  of  wife  and  the  Radical  paper,  to 
further  his  unceasing  pursuit  of  a  peerage,"  — four  contested  elec* 
tions ;  won  the  last;  and  was  a  ruined  man.  Abbot's-Stoke  was 
sold  ;  ind  ono  fine  niidsuramer-day  the  new  proprietor,  in  a  coat 
that  would  liavc  thrown  Niinree  into  fits,  and  a  hat  thoroughly 
guiltless  of  uau,  seated  himself  in  its  noble  drawing-room,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  "  master."  What  pleasure  a  man  who  had  lived  all 
his  days  in  a  little  court  out  of  Lnthbury  could  take  in  a  country 
life, — what  amusement  he  could  derive  from  its  pursuits, — or  what 
interest  he  could  feel  in  its  objects,  seemed  a  rithlle ;  but  there  sat 
Mr  Gniigcly,  the  owner  nf  Abbot's-Stoke,  and  the  possessor  of  a 
plum  besides !  To  the  amazement  of  his  rural  neigiibours,  he  at 
once  declared  himself  "  a  strict  preserver  of  game."  He  "  would  al- 
low no  one  to  trespass  "  on  his  manors  with  impunity."  It  *'  mat- 
tered little  "to  him  whether  he  had  "  five,  or  fifteen,  watchers  night- 
ly in  his  grounds :  but  on  this  point  he  was  decided,— his  birds 
should  be  the  prey  of  no  poacher." 

By  the  neighbouring  squirearchy  this  declaration  was  applauded 
to  the  echo.  He  was  pronounced  "  a  man  abounding  in  proper 
feeling and  "  posseswa  of  the  most  enviable  decision  of  character*" 

There  was  a  party,  howeveri  vho  entirely  demurred  to  this  de« 
ci§ion,  in  the  shape  of  a  gay,  good-humoured  looking  personage, 
known  by  the  name  of  Luke  Kyte.  Mr.  Kyte  belonged  nominally 
to  "the  labouring  class  ;"  and  called  himself  "one  of  the  sons  of 
toil:"  rather  a  flight  of  fancy,  —  ior  where  he  toi\ed,  when,  Siud  at 
what,  were  points  upon  which  none  seemed  able  to  give  very  clear 
information.  Strictly,  he  was ''an  independent  gentleman!"  His 
cottage,  built  in  a  sunny  corner  of  the  waste,  was  his  own.  It  was 
stored  with  guns,  nets,  and  fishing-tackle.  His  collection  of  flies  waa 
superb;  and  stretelied  before  the  hearth  lay  a  couple  of  wily,  wary, 
suspicious-looking  dogs,  always  in  hii^h  condition,  nnd  evidently  ob- 
jects of  considerable  care  and  attention.  Ailogethf  r  Luke  seemed 
to  belong  to  that  puzzling  fraternity  who  astonish  their  iitighbours 
by  managing  to  live  without  any  ay^ parent  reiources  or  employment ; 
who  are  always  well  clothed,  well  fed,  light-hearted,  and  uncon- 
cerned ;  have  money  for  all  purposes,  and  mirth  for  all  occasions. 

A  peculiar  and  cnigmaticnl  pcr<;onnq'e,  unquestionably,  was  Air. 
Luke  J\  vtc.  Jiut  I  confess  to  a  predilection  in  his  favour.  Twice 
his  cottage  was  my  shelter  during  a  storm.  Thrice  he  procured  me, 
unasked,  rare  specimens  for  my  Herbarium.  Once  he  provided,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  at  considerable  cost  and  inconvenience  to 
himself,  counsers  aid  for  a  former  associate,  whom  he  thought — and 
the  event  proved  it — unjustly  accused.  Whence  he  came,  and  how 
his  youth  had  been  spent,  none  seemed  to  know.   An  ignorant,  un- 
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educated  man  he  was  not.  And  there  was  about  liim  a  manliness  of 
depcNTtment,  and  a  frank  smile,  and  a  hearty  hospitality,— more  par- 
ticv]«rl3r  when  he  did  the  hooonrt  of  his  well-plenifhed  hut, — pecu« 
lierlj  winning,  ingratiating,  and  British. 

With  his  new  neighbour,  Mr.  Gou«Tely,  Kyte  found  no  fawaut. 
The  mompnt  the  aged  owner  of  Abbot's-Stoke  set  his  keen  j^rey, 
piercing  eyes  upon  Luke's  liVht,  nctive,  sportsman-like  tVjiine,  and 
then  scanned  the  two  nondescript  animaU  that  followed  him,  he 
hiiaed  between  his  teeth — 

**  A  poacher  I — a  determined  onej — and  well  acqnidnted  with 
manor,  I  '11  be  sworn  J    1 11  put  that  fellow  down  1    I II  roui  him  I" 

Alas  !  for  the  rashness  of  human  resolutions,  that  was  more  easily 
ft.ird  than  done.  Mr.  Gougely  had  eno^aired  in  an  enterprise  beyond 
hia  powers.  Kyte  was  immoveable.  Threats  were  uttered ;  he 
heard  them,  and  smiled.  Summonses  were  issued ;  he  obeyed  them 
with  alaeritj;  and,  on  their  ending  in  moonshine,  begged  Mr. 
Oottgely  would  pay  him  for  his  loss  offline.'"  His  hut  was  searched 
once  and  again.  He  sat  during  the  visit  perfectly  unconcerned, 
c-^rved  the  while  some  elm  howl  or  oaken  bicker,  at  which  he  was 
singularly  expert,  and  whistled  cheerily  some  merry  stave  ;  but  nei- 
ther by  word  nor  gesture  did  he  evince  the  slightest  tokens  of  im- 
patience or  fear ;  and,  on  the  crest-fallen  olTicials  abandoning,  with  a 
mseomlited  air,  their  fruitless  enrand,  would  inquire,  with  a  calm- 
ness infinitely  more  prowMng  to  his  visitors  than  the  wildest  out* 
break  of  passion, — 

"Are  you  satisfied?  there  any  other  nook  or  comer  yon  wi-'h 
to  examine?  On  no  account  hurry  yourselves j  your  pleasure  is 
mine/' 

Many  and  bitter  fits  of  indigestion  did  Kyte,  the  poacher,  cause 
the  baffled  landowner.  Meanwhile  the  game  disappeared  firom  the 
estate  with  the  most  extraordinary  rapidity.    Among  the  pheasants 

epilepsy  prevailed  to  an  unaccountable  extent ;  they  dropped  Imr- 
riedly  from  the  trees  in  all  directions.  Mr.  Gougely 's  nights  became 
remarkably  wakeful  ;  he  passed  the  '*  srnall  hours"  in  a  perfect 
fever  from  vexation!  Guns  were  heard  popping  in  the  grounds 
from  midnight  to  cock-crowing.  Mr.  Alfred  Gougely  was  annoyed. 
Miss  Augusta  Gougely  was  alarmed.  Mamma  Gougely  wished  with 
all  her  soul  she  was  back  again  in  Lothburv,  and  taken  once  more 
tinder  the  protection  of  the  Lord  Mayor ;"  while  Mr.  Gfin(?ely,  senior, 
when  peeping  and  prying  about  in  some  distant  shrubbery,  about 
an  hour  after  midnight,  had  his  wlnte  hat  well  peppered  with  shot, 
to  the  manifest  derangement  of  his  nerves,  and  the  unmeasured  in- 
dignation of  his  lady. 

Altogether,  the  new  owner  of  AbbotVStoke  found  himself  in  a 
perplexing  position,  and  discovered,  to  his  astonishment,  that  even 
the  station  of  a  large  landed  proprietor  was  subject  to  difficulties, 
annoyances,  and  embarrassments,  iie  fumed,  and  fretted,  and 
seemed  at  his  wits'  end.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil,  a  rumour 
•oddenly  obtained  credence  that  Kyte's  career  as  a  noacher  was 
closed;  that  thenceforth  he  was  to  live  the  life  of  an  nonest  man. 
The  transformation  seemed  strange,  but  was  borne  out  by  events. 

Baffled  and  beaten  by  his  humble  adversary,  'Mr.  Gougely  pro- 
posed,— on  the  princi[ilc,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  most  expert  rogue 
nudies  the  most  vigilant  officer,  that  Kyte  should  abjure  his  roving 
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propensirit's,  and  become  the  head-keeper.  The  terms  offered  and 
accepted  were  never  known  ;  but  it  was  under:itood  that  the  pecu- 
niary inducement  was  beavy^  and  not  closed  with  at  once,  or  readily* 
Bat  the  treatv  at  length  was  concluded,  anci  acted  upon«  Kyte  was 
insi  illcd  in  his  new  office,  and  Mr.  Gougely's  object  seemed  at* 
tained. 

The  game  was  not  dl'^turliefl  ;  ^uns  were  no  longer  hr-ird  at  all 
hours  ;  the  governor  no  loMj;rr  sju  nt  half  the  night  sitting  up  erect 
in  his  night-cap,  conjecturnig  in  what  part  of  the  estate  the  last  dis- 
charge was  fired,  and  dedaring  that  "justice  and  equity  had  ceased 
out  of  the  land !"  Mrs.  Gougely  reposed  in  peace  her  matronly 
head*  enveloped  in  nun's  lace,  upon  the  pillow,  and  ceased  to  long 
for  **  the  protection  of  the  L  >ril  M  iyor;"  Mr.  Alfred  GintL'f^ly  sent 
out  pressing  invitations  to  sundry  crunies  at  a  distance,  imd  (  riously 
contemplated  a  ballu  ;  while  Miss  Augusta  wondered  wliether  Co- 
lonel Brabazon  was  sincere  in  that  last  pretty  compliment,  and  whe- 
ther his  succession  to  the  Enniscorthy  peerage  was  more  than  a 

mere  conting^cy.*' 

From  this  state  of  unusual  tranquillity  the  whole  family  was 
roused  l>y  news  of  a  tragical  occurrence.  At  daybreak,  on  a  No- 
vember morning,  Kyte  was  found  weltering  in  iiis  blood.  He  was 
sensible,  and  endeavoured  to  speak  when  the  junior  watcher  came 
up  to  him,  pointed  in  the  direction  of  his  cottage,  and  tbm  to  a  tree 
at  a  little  distance ;  but,  before  his  meaning  could  be  gathered,  con- 
▼ulsions  came  on^  and,  after  a  frightful  contest  with  deaUi,  he  ex- 
pired. 

CHAPTBB  XXXVIII. 

A  GUOST  BTO&Y. 

Another  world  encompaAses  us.— the  immaterial.  That  world  is  peopled  by 
myriads  of  (tpirit^.  Far  what  constraininjr  ca»>se  ;  ami  w  lu-n  ;  and  if  ever  ilir  wil 
which  intervenes  between  us  did  the  realm  oi  npiriis  i.<«  r,ii»ed,  and  its  denizens  be- 
come subject  to  the  scan  of  mortal  eye,  is  a  mystery  about  whicb  many  master 
minds  hare  reasoned,  but  all  hare  failed  to  fathom. 

Bishop  PATaicx. 

Stbikino  and  frightful  is  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  smiling 
gaiety  of  Nature,  and  the  stillness,  gloom,  and  silence  of  death.  The 
murdered  man  Iny  npon  t!ie  ♦jmss,  abject,  forlorn,  deserted,  and 
helpless :  but  apparently  bitter  had  been  the  struggle  in  which  the 
spirit  had  na.ssed.  The  hands  were  clenched  firmly  together.  The 
eyes  glared  wildly  from  their  sockets.  The  slightly- silvered  locks 
were  matted  with  gore ;  and  over  the  whole  countenance  brooded 
that  dark,  grey^  deep,  m}  stei  i>>u^  hue,  with  which  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors invests  his  victims.  But  Nature's  smile  was  on  the  scene.  The 
mist  rose  lazily  from  the  meadow.  The  sun  burst  ,c;aily  from  be. 
hind  the  swelling  hill.  The  sparrow  twittered  in  the  hedge-row  ; 
and  the  lark,  springing  up  from  the  stubble,  towered  away  into  the 
bright  fleecy  cloud,  pouring  forth  as  it  soared  torrents  of  song. 
There  was  the  sigh  of  the  pathless  wind,  and  the  sound  of  the  distant 
waterfall,  and  the  mingled  melody  heard  from  air  and  tree,— all  was 
gay  and  gladsome  around  the  stern  and  passionless  victim*  He 
alone  was  silent,  forlorn,  and  u&eless. 
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''Xaturt'  (loe^  not  ^top  to  lament  over  any  sing^le  '/irtim  ot'liinnan 
society.  Wlien  inisfry  is  the  deepest,  tiiere  is  suinetlun^  awful  in 
the  Derpetual  and  smiling  round  of  natural  movements.  It  teaches 
proronncUj  the  insignifiomoe  of  the  atoms  of  Creetion  1" 

The  keeper^s  death  variously  affected  the  Gougely  family.  Its 
mistress  astonished  her  "  familiars,"  accustomed  as  they  were  to  her 
rapid  conclusions,  by  the  originality  of  her  view  of  the  frightful 
catastrny>he.  She  averred  tfint  **shewa'5  not  the  least  surprised; 
she  hud  ioreseen  the  wretcheil  man  s  end  tor  nionths!"  Here  Papa 
Gougcly  opened  his  eyes  widely,  and  raised  his  eyebrows  to  an  ele- 
▼ation  disteessing  to  witness.  The  hopeful  Mr.  Auffostus  coughed. 
''Ah!  well  f"  Mrs.  OoQgely  proMeded,  ''it  was  what  they  mi^ht 
all  expect  in  succession,  since  they  had  chosen  to  quit  the  city, 
where  they  were  happy  and  comfortable,  and  properly  protected  by 
the  new  police,— to  say  nothing  ot  the  Lord  Alayor  and  Mr.  Uobler. 
What  she  would  give  to  see  either  of  their  dear  faces  again !  Yes ; 
ikere  the  law  waa  respected.  Pray,  did  they  ever  hear  of  game- 
keepers being  murdered  inCheapside?  No  I  no!  no  such  thing  I 
People  were  put  down  and  kept  down.  But  here — here  there  it  no 
law  •  I  *m  living^  among  the  wild  Indians  !  My  days  are  number- 
ed!  Of  tliat  I 'm  morally  certain ;  and  some  dreadful  morning  X 
shall  be  found  " 

Here  decided  symptoms  at  nervous  aticction  became  audible.  The 
wailing-woman,  Betoia  Keating,  in  all  baste  was  summoned ;  and 
then  (fespatcbed  for  "Dr.  Dillon's  Sermons'*  and  ''red  lavender* 
drops."  But  neither  of  these  restoratives  availed ;  and  Mrs.  Gouge- 
ly  withdrew  from  the  breakfast-room  in  a  state  alarminiz-ly  hysteri- 
cal, and  was  during  the  day  —  if  l^etbia'^  word  wa^  to  be  taken 
—  '  awful  to  behold."  Mr.  Aiigu.'^tut»  sulked;  then  called  for 
writing-materials,  and  savagelv  wrote  and  put  oif  his  party.  "  He 
cooldn't," — ^thns  be  spoke  as  be  fbrmed  bis  hieroglyphics, — "  have 
men  down  for  a  imltu  while  all  this  sort  of  work  was  going  on.  People 
detested  coroner's  iDC|uest8,  and  verdicts,  and  all  that  hateful  hum- 
hug.  Ji  was  excrcdingli/  hard  upon  him  !  Ff  thf  fellow's  ancient 
pals  were  determined  on  shooting  tln  n  fdi  nuT  comrade,  he  wished 
sincerely  it  had  happened  three  weeks  later,  it  was  a  frightful  bore 
to  him  ;  and  that  these  poaching-fellows  must  have  known  !" 

Miss  Googely  looked  grave,  and  ruminated.  The  precise  nature 
of  her  reflections  never  transpired ;  but  it  was  surmised  that  her  de- 
liberations led  her  to  reconsider  her  projected  moonlight  walk  with 
her  military  admirer,  and  to  defer  it^  under  "existing  circum- 
stances" 

Papa  Gougely's  energies  were  in  full  play.  He  rode  and  drove  in 
sll  directions.  No  effort  to  obtain  information  was  deemed  super- 
fluous. A  buve  reward  was  offered  for  the  detection  of  the  offend- 
ing parties.  Bow-Street  runners  were  brought  down;  and  stimu- 
latea  by  golden  promises  to  bring  their  known  tact  and  experience 
into  successful  exercise.  But  in  vain.  Some  parties  were  taken  up 
on  suspicion,  and  discharged  for  want  of  evidence.  Nothing  clear 
or  definite  could  be  elicited.  The  in(^uc&t  was  adjourned  again  and 
again,  in  the  hope  that  some  clue  would  be  found  to  the  game- 
keeper's firte  But  impenetrable  mystery  seemed  to  shroud  it.  And 
witn  the  comfortable  conviction  that  he  was  thoroughly  foiled ;  the 
pleasure  arising  firom  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  satisfy  the  expects^ 
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tiuuH  of  two  {K>Uce-officers ;  and  the  repeated  assnnmoe  tbat  the 
lamenuble  event  in  his  park  had  excited  intense  interest  throaghout 
the  Qeighhourhood,  Mr.  Oougely  was  doomed  for  the  present  to  rest 

contented. 

Rut  no  state  of  quiescence  had  the  fates  reserved  for  the  landed 
pn)prietor.  Fresh  annoyances  arose  to  harass  him.  True,  — a  ver- 
dict of  **  Wilful  murder  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown" 
had  been  returned,  and  the  remains  or  his  late  servant  committed  to 
their  kindred  earth :  and  with  the  performance  of  this  last  office  the 
wary  man  presumed  that  to  his  late  subordinate  he  had  bid  a  final 
farewell.  But  he  was  mistaken.  It  was  averred  that  the  gi-dn  anf 
poacher  slumbered  not  cahnly  within  his  unhonoured  grave.  ISlore 
than  one  quivering  lip  persisted  in  maintaining  that  he  had  been 
seen  in  the  twilight  hour  resting  against  the  tree  near  which  he  fell, 
and  gazing  the  while,  earnestly  and  fixedly,  in  the  direction  of  his 
empty  and  now  carefully  shunned  cottage.  The  impression  gained 
ground.  The  servants  at  the  hall  took  the  alarm ;  and  one  of  the 
first  to  '  tfiiiit  r  her  resignation"  was  that  paragon  of  waidng-maids, 
Bethia  Keating. 

"As  long  as  they  are  alive,"  said  that  faithtul  creature,  "  no  one 
fears  the  men  less  than  I  do ;"  an  admission  which  many  thought 
Mrs.  Bethia  need  not  have  troubled  herself  to  make.  Bat,"  con- 
tinued she,—''  when  they  come  again,  and  walk  at  all  hours,  and  stand 
at  their  cottage  door,  and  stare  at  one,  then  it's  no  lonn;pr  flesh  find 
blood  I  have  to  face,  but  what  I've  dreaded  from  my  very  cradle — 
a  Itghi  and  airy  spirit.  I 'm  sorry  to  leave  i/on,  ma'am  ;  but  stay  I 
cainiui.    A  visit  from  a  ghost  would  be  my  death." 

*' And  this  gamekeeper  will  cause  mine  !"  cried  her  agitated  mis- 
tress. *<  Is  there  on  earth  a  woman  so  truly  to  be  pitied  ?^  One  is 
sufHciently  tried  with  Umng  servants ;  but  to  be  bothered  with  them 
after  death  is  really  monstrous." 

Still  the  vexation  of  the  lady,  poignant  as  it  wns,  paled  before  the 
anger  of  her  lord.  ISIr.  Gougely  was  furious  when  Bethia' s  statement 
was  repeated  to  him.  Her  former  services  were  forgotten,  and  her 
present  sins  alone  remembered.  She  was  despatched  from  the  hall 
that  same  evening;  and  the  servants forbidden,  on  pain  of  dis- 
missal," ever  to  "  repeat,  or  allude  to  her  folly."  He  "  would  tole- 
rate," he  affirmed,  "  no  such  nonsense.  ^Ijttters  should  soon  be 
placed  on  a  proper  footing;"  and,  following  up  his  scheme,  he  took 
possession  of  the  dead  man's  cottage ;  had  it  put  in  proper  rep;iir, 
and  desired  his  successor  in  office  to  occupy  it  forthwith.  Mang« 
ston— the  new  gamekeeper — hesitated.  The  order  was  repeated. 
The  man  looked  uneasy ;  shifted  his  position ;  fumbled  with  his 
hat;  talked  about  the  walls  being  damp;  then  about  its  situation 
being  lonesome  ;  then  about  its  distance  from  the  covers  ;  but,  tinally, 
finding  his  em[)loyer  peremptory,  gave  an  unwilling  assent  to  his 
plan  in  the  words,  he  "  w  ould  endeavour  to  please  him."  Ten  days 
from  that  date  he  again  sought  his  master's  presence,  to— relinquiah 
his  situation. 

"  The  cottage,"  said  M an g stone,  "  has  two  sets  of  tenants :  one  by 

day,  and  another  by  night.  There  .-ire  sounds  in  it  by  the  hour  to- 
gether, which  arc  cau.sed  by  no  human  being  that  1  can  make  out. 
You  are  a  liberal  and  kind  master,  sir,  I  own ;  but  in  that  cottage  I 
cannot  stay." 
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What !  they  have  infected  yon  with  their  nonseuBe  and  hum- 
hog,**^  ?    Ymt  I  looked  upon  as  a  man  /'* 

Bfan|Tstone  coloured. 
I  thonfrht  you  were  proof  against  snrh  nursery  nonsense.  I 
imagined  1  was  dealing  with  a  man,  not  a  baby." 

"Sir,"  said  Mangstone  respectfully,  '*  I  fear  no  mortal  being  in  a 
atmd-up  fight,  by  night  or  by  day  ;  but  to  listen  to  the  pranks 
of  the  dead  forms  no  part  of  my  bargain."* 

''A  predoua  fellow  for  a  gamekeeper!*'  cried  Mr.  Gougely jpas- 
sTonate^ y  ;  "  you  expect,  I  presume,  a  character,  or  some  sort  of  re- 
commendation from  me  5  what  can  I  say?  Nothing«<-4iothiog  for 
such  a  cliicken-heartetl  siin])lt  ton  !" 

*  WeU,  sir,  be  it  as  it  may,  i  inust  go." 
By  all  means  f  Go  this  hour  i  Go  this  moment  \  Qo,  for  a 
thorongfa  craven  as  you  are.** 

You  will  find  one  day  or  other  tliat  you  have  mi^adged  me, 
sir,**  said  the  keeper  calmly,  but  with  feeling. 

"  I\Iost  as«;uredly  in  point  of  courage,  returned  his  master  bitter« 
ly,  and  waved  his  servant  from  his  presence. 

Tliat  same  evening,  vexed  with  himself,  with  his  present  keeper, 
with  his  late  fayourite,  with  all  the  world,  the  owner  of  the  hall  was 
retoming  homeward  to  dinner.  He  was  heated  and  weary;  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  by  striking  into  a  by-path  which  led  past  the 
cottasre,  he  could  materially  shorten  his  route.  Havin;^  drriclpd  on 
this  course,  he  hurried  onwards,  and  soon  reached  the  open  space 
where  the  keeper's  dwelling  stood.  The  sun  had  set ;  but  the 
evening  was  calm  and  clear,  and  snrrotinding  objects  were  distinctly 
visible  in  the  mellow  twilight.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  scan- 
ned the  cottage.  It  was  suent.  Mangstone  and  his  family  had  al- 
ready quitted  it.  He  turrcr^  aside  a  few  pare*?,  to  look  at  the  spot 
where  his  former  servant  fell,  and  then  glanced  at  the  noble  ash 
which  stood  out  from  the  brushwood,  and  fronleti  the  cottapfo. 

What  sees  he  at  its  bai>e  }  What  makes  his  flesh  creep,  and  his 
heart  beat?  What  induces  him  to  strain  his  vision  upon  some  ob- 
ject before  him,  and  then  to  walk  hurriedly  and  impatiently  towards 
It?  The  impression  that  there  stands,  or  geems  to  stand^the  mur- 
dered keeper,  p.illid,  calm,  wnd  immoveable,  with  his  gRTP  bent  in 
the  direction  ol  his  former  dwelling.  He  rushes  towards  the  hgure : 
strikes  at  it — once  and  again.  His  wc  apon  encounters  no  resistance, 
and  seems  to  jpass,  as  it  were,  through  the  shadow.  Again  he  raises 
his  arm ;  again  strikes ;  with  the  same  result.  The  figure  gaaes  on 
him;  becomes  dimmer;  fades,  and  disappears.  With  a  scream, 
echoed  by  the  woods  around,  the  panic«stricken  man  fails  to  the 
earth. 

CHAPTKR  XXXIX. 
FAIB,  OR  WOVL  PLAT? 

The  premediutiun  of  death  is  the  preiuediiaiiuu  ui  liberty ;  he  who  has  learnt  to 
dia  hu  fingot  to  terrs.— Mohtaiove. 

Days  gre-w  into  weeks  ere  Mr.  Gougely  rallied  from  tlie  eiiVcts  of 
his  saunter  on  that  eventful  evening.  His  medical  men  treated  the 
affair  lightly  enough ;  told  him  that  the  excitement  attendant  on  the 
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death  of  his  late  keeper,  followed  up  by  Manerstone's  absurd  state- 
mentSj  had  proved  too  much  for  liiui ;  that  ilieru  was  **  considerable 
derangement  in  hia  nervous  system,"  and  that  his  digestive  or^pme 
were  in  fault.  They  added,  that  bis  own  good  sense  must  long  since 
have  convinced  hitn  that  all  he  saw«  or  pretttmed  he  saw,  was  fantasy 
and  delusion,  the  idle  coinfiffe  oPthe  over  wrouf^ht  brain  ;  and  end- 
ed by  prescribing  horse* exercise,  change  of  air,  and  the  Harrowgate 
waters. 

The  patient  listened  in  silence.  He  never  attempted  to  controvert 
the  view  taken  of  his  case ;  nor  did  he  by  word  or  gesture  express 
acquiescence  in  it.  He  sat  much  alone;  looked  grave  and  thought- 
ful, and  carefully  shunned  all  reference  to  recent  transactions.  But 

that  his  mind  was  engrossed  by  them  wa«^  proved  by  tbe  orders  is- 
8u«jd  the  first  morning  he  was  able  to  q;et  abroad.  He  desired  the 
remarkable  tree — now  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Keeper's  Ash  " 
—to  be  felied,  and  the  cottage  itself  rased  to  the  ground. 

Hii  instructions  were  carried  out  with  extraordinary  alacrity* 
There  seemed  to  be  a  general  wish  to  be  rid  of  these  mementoes  of 
the  past.  But  results  arose  from  Mr.  Gougely's  orders  which  neither 
the  principal  nor  any  of  his  subordinates  had  anticipated.  In  re- 
movin^^  the  tree,  the  enrth  was  necessarily  disturbed  tor  soiue  lew 
yards  around  ity  and  in  tlie  mould  a  gun-stock  was  found,  deeply 
Stained  with  blood.  On  this  gun-stock  were  some  initials,  which 
designated  the  party  to  whom  it  had  belonged ;  and  rumour  in* 
stantly  connected  the  keeper'a  fate  more  or  less  directly  with  this 
relic.  The  next  morning  another  source  of  painful  conjecture  was 
opened  u]).  Prior  to  r:i7'\\i^  the  cottage,  the  squire  had  given  orders 
that  the  garden  and  ])remises  should  be  dog  over  in  every  direction. 
His  motive  fur  issuing  these  instructions,  he  afterwards  avowed,  was 
scarcely  apparent  to  himself.  But  this  result  attended  them: — ^In 
the  middle  of  the  keeping-room,  about  three  feet  below  the  surface, 
buried  evidently  in  haste^  in  his  clothes,  and  appaienlly  to  doak 
some  deed  of  blood — was  a  male  skeleton  ! 

By  whom  was  he  placed  there^  and  when  ? 


A  SONO. 

Come  where  the  purple  light  of  eve  is  glowing^ 
In  chastened  beauty,  on  each  tower  and  tree. 

And  let  thy  tone*,  in  softest  music  flowiiig, 
Brsathe  vows  «if  tenderness  and  truth  to  me. 

Whisper  so  lightly  that  no  listening  ear 

Save  mine  may  bear  the  purport  of  thy  strain  ; 

Breathe  the  low  tones  to  woman's  heart  so  dear, 

And  let  the  dreams  of  youth  be  mine  ajjain. 

Think  not  the  love  which  gilds  life's  early  hour, 
Gronrs  cold  and  dim— as  time  steals  swiftly  on  ; 

Sweet  it  the  tngrance  of  the  Isst  lone  flower 
That  lingen  on  ihe  tree  when  tttnimar's  gone. 

Year.s  cannot  diange  the  soul's  eternal  truth, 
Though  beauty's  fleeting  charms  may  fade  away ; 

Still — still  the  heart  retains  uudvtng  youth. 
Till  life  and  love  in  death's  cold  aiasp  decay. 
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ETON  SCENES  AND  ETON  MEN. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  *<  DOCTOR  HOOKWBLL*" 

Yea,  they  were  happy  days ;  \mt  they  are  fled  ! 

All  now  are  parted — pan  are  with  tlie  dead  I 

Still  it  is  pleasure,  though  'tis  mixed  with  ftiBf 

To  think  nf  jovx  that  cannot  live  again  ! 

Here  cauuot  live  ;  but  they  excite  desire 

Of  purer  kind,  and  heaT«nly  thoughts  inipire ! — Csabbk. 

It  is  Cioedu  wlio  says,  "Hate  makes  us  vehement  p:irti/ans,  but 
love  &tiU  more  so  and  Iiow  true  do  I  find  this  in  my  love  ami  adnii- 
ntioD  of  Wellesley  Leith.  Altliough  the  grave  has  closed  over  him, 
and  many  years  have  elapied  since  our  happy  days  at  Eton,  still 
every  little  look  and  word  is  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  I  feel  giad  in 
meeting  those  who  knew  him  in  his  palmy  days  of  intellectual  and 
bodily  strength — and  this  gladness  takes  the  hue  of  Crabbe's  senti- 
mrnt.  when  he  would  desrri!)c  the  quiet  joy  with  which  the  poor 
iiKii(U  II  would  gaze  on  the  laces  of  those  with  whom  her  deceased 
luvcr  iiad  been  acquainted. — 

«  Famifiv  faoM— MA  kath  SMnif  Ami  dtur  /'* 

1  cannot  but  Itcl,  and  my  heart  would  be  vexed  if  I  thougiit  it 
were  not  sOj  that  the  slight  sketch  already  given  of  Wellesley  Leith 
would  not  be  without  interest  sufficient  to  justify  a  further  insight 
into  his  affectionate  character ;  and  here  is  a  letter  lying  by  me,  one 
out  of  the  precious  many,  which  is  a  melancholy  one  indeed.  It  was 
written  after  our  correspondence  had  ceased  for  awlule,  nnd  durir)*,'  a 
period  that  awful  inroads  had  been  made  on  his  natural  vigour,  of 
wiiich  sad  circumstance  I  had  been  in  total  ignorance.  This  letter 
caused  ttars  to  dow  from  my  eyes,  and,  doubtless,  man^'  un  old  lua- 
aian  who  well  remembers  Leith,  will  find  his  feelbgs  smgularly  agi> 
tated  on  its  perusal. 

"My  urAR  Frfend, — You  must  have  thought  me  very  undeserving 
ot  your  kind  and  most  welcome  letter  ;  but  in  spite  of  my  long  silence,  I 
can  assure  you,  that  notlung  has  occurred  for  many  a  day  which  has 
given  me  such  pleasure;  and,  uideed^  the  only  thing  that  prevented  me 
from  answering  it  on  the  moment,  with  my  heart  all  warm  with  delight 
at  the  renewal  of  our  correspondence,  and  the  many  memories  of  the 
chequered  days  of  our  Eton  scenes  and  happiness  which  it  brought 
back  to  my  mind— the  only  thing  that  prevented  my  writing  to  you 
immediately  was,  that  you  had  forgotten  to  give  me  your  direction, 
and  I  unfortunately  did  not  know  it.  I,  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
wait  until  Fletchers  return,  and  then  I  wrote  to  him  and  got  your 
address,  after  fcome  little  dela^  occasioned  bj^  his  absence  at  Lea- 
Aiington.  I  then  set  out  for  a  little  cottage  which  I  have  patched  up 

00  the  banks  of  Lochard,  for  the  keeper,  with  room  for  myself  when 

1  go  to  shoot  over  the  moorlands,  which  I  rent  from  the  Duke  of 
Montrose ;  but  the  very  day  after  I  got  there  I  was  laid  up,  and  for 
some  days  was  too  sick  and  feeble  to  think  of  any  thing  but  my  pre- 
sent miseries,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  able  I  set  out  for  the  Low  Country 
to  welcome  my  brother,  who  has  been  over  in  Canada  trying  if  he 
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could  farm  there.    In  ni^  rttrLMl  from  Lochard  I  forgot  my  writing- 
buuk»  und  therefore  have  not  joui  IcLIlt  to  refer  to,  so  that  in  ca^e  I 
•bould  omit  to  take  notice  of  anything  you  might  have  wished  to  have 
heard  about»  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me^  as  it  will  not  be  a  voluntAry 
error,  or  one  that  cannot  be  remedied.   I  wish  I  could  look  upon  all 
or  any  part  of  what  you  say  in  it  concerning  myself  as  anything  but 
good-humoured  raillery ;  at  r^n y  rate,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  feel 
that  I  deserved  it  in  any  sliapc,  but,  however  that  may  be,  I  trust 
you  w  ill  at  least  alluw  nie  to  look  upon  it  as  an  exprebision  of  your 
iriciid&inp,  and      a  proof  that  yuu  still  look  back  with  pleasure  to  our 
many  adventures  at  Eton,  and  that  you  are  not  unwilling  to  welooine 
the  companion  of  your  youth  as  the  true  friend  of  prour  riper  years. 
Every  one,  however,  I  believe,  has  their  skeleton  m  the  closet,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  Italian  story  :  and  I  have  mine  also,  though,  sur- 
rounded as  I  am  by  many  undeserved  blessinp^s,  it  would  be  impious 
in  me  to  complain.    My  skeleton  is  this — tliat  since  my  return  from 
(iermany,  ia  18^)0,  I  have  been  afflicted  at  various  intervals  of  time 
with  fits,  which  are,  I  fuucv,  epileptical,  and  perhaps  have  taken  their 
origin  firom  a  very  violent  blow  on  the  bead,  which  I  got  by  a  sudden 
fall  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  my  feet  being  slippery  with  the  snow 
which  had  balled  under  them.   I  have  been  very  mercifully  dealt 
with  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  fits  are  neither  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  nor  of  very  great  violence;  but  even  rompar;ni%e1y  slf^rht 
as  they  may  be,  they  are  not  without  a  very  pernicious  iiitluence  on 
my  health  and  condition,  bodily  as  well  as  mental ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, oi  any  bodily  strength  that  I  once  possessed,  1  now  only 
posseBS  very  miserable  remains.  I  can  still,  however,  walk  well 
enough  for  use  and  amusement,  though  not  for  displays  and  as 
shooting  is  my  principal  amusement,  I  keep  that  faculty  m  constant 
use  whenever  the  uncertain  weather  of  our  northern  climate,  and  my 
own  health,  will  permit.    I  have  now  lived  in  the  country  with  my 
mother-in-law  lor  upwards  of  a  year  and  a-haif,  an  arrangement  th;it 
suits  me  admirably  in  every  respect,  both  as  regards  my  favourite 
amusement  of  shooting,  of  which  there  is  here  a  considerable  variety, 
but  also^  that  as  the  fiu  with  which  I  am  afllicted  come  on  without 
the  slightest  warning  in  any  shape,  and  I  fall  sensdess  at  once,  it  ia 
much  more  agreeable,  such  being  the  case,  to  be  picked  up  and 
brought  home  by  one's  own  people,  with  no  other  injury  probably 
than  a  muddy  coat,  than  to  be  brought  to  one's  sorrowing  relatives 
in  a  hackney  coacli,  witli  a  head  broken  by  falling  on  a  scrape i  .  anrl 
a  surgeon  fellow  with  iint  and  piasters  to  mend  it  again.  Besides 
which  cogent  reasons,  I  have  another  for  eschewing  a  town  residence, 
namely,  that  the  stupid  people  about  the  Psrliaroent  House  in  Edin- 
burgh, never  discovered  my  merits  as  a  lawyer,  which  was  the  trade 
I  was  brought  up  to,  and,  if  you  will  believe  me,  never  so  much  as 
gave  me  a  chance  of  bentfilting"  a  client,  or  astonishing  the  world  in 
general ;  consequently,  after  giving  them  as  long  a  trial  as  I  thought 
they  deserved,  J  hung  up  my  gown  upon  a  peg  (I  had,  luckily,  never 
gone  to  the  expense  of  a  wig,)  and  having  got  rid  of  the  most  cum- 
bersome of  my  law  books,  I  turned  my  back  on  the  ungrateful  people, 
leaving  them  to  find  out  and  repent  of  their  error  at  their  kisure* 
By  all  this  you  will  clearlv  see,  that  I  am  what  in  this  country  is 
called  «*a  sUcket  lawyer,   which  does  not  mean  that  any  one  hat 
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taken  the  trouble  to  do  summary  justice  on  me  with  a  bow  io  knife,  as 
sometimes  happens  among  the  sons  of  freedom,  on  the  uthei  side  of 
the  Atlantic ;  but  merely  that  I  have  stock  in  the  mud,  as  it  were, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hiader»  and  never  even  ^t  up  on  to  the  first 
step.  With  regard  to  Blackwood,  I  must  confoss,  that  mjr  acquaint- 
ance with  Professor  Wilson,  who  is,  I  believe,  the  magnus  Apollo  of 
the  estabhshracnt,  is  but  slight,  and  it  began  in  the  days  of  my  fen- 
cincr  and  gymnastic  notoriety  at  Roland's  Rooms,  (the  Jackson  of 
Eduiburgh,  and  the  Angels  too,)  wlierc  the  Professor  came  once  or 
twice  an  amateur,  to  look  at  the  young  aspirants  to  gymnastic  ho* 
noura.  He  was  afterwards  very  civil  about  a  couple  of  papers  I  wrote 
for  the  Magaaine,  and  which  f  went  and  offerea  to  him  impudently 
enough,  but  I  wanted  money  to  buy  some  setters,  then  for  sale,  and 
as  I  could  not  get  it  by  law,  I  was  glad  to  get  it  by  literature,  such 
aa  it  was.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  but  little  in  Edinburgh,  and 
have  had  small  opportunities  of  cultivating  this  acquaintance,  but 
i  iiuve  some  translations  of  Greek  poetry  in  store  for  him.  The 
papers  that  have  been  inserted  were  one  on  the  Troubadours,  and 
another  on  a  kindred  subject,  the  Life  of  Cabestanti,  a  Troubadour, 
celebrated  alike  for  his  love  songs  and  his  tragic  death.  Professor 
WtlaoD  is  a  character  I  admire,  and  should  like  to  be  more  intimate 
with,  and  you  must  positively  send  some  of  your  poetry  for  the  pages 
of  Blackwood,  and  vie  with,  if  not  eclipse,  the  "  Delta  "  of  the  north. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  this  country  during  the  long  snow- 
storm of  last  winter.  The  greatest  part  of  Locli  Louiond,  which  oppo- 
site to  this  place  is  between  five  and  six  miles  broad,  was  one  unbroken 
sheet  of  the  finest  ice,  thick  enough  to  bear  a  carriage  and  sledges, 
while  the  hills,  and  all  the  surrounding  country,  were  so  completely 
covered  with  snow  for  many  weeks,  that  the  most  doleful  anticipa- 
tions were  entertained  as  to  the  loss  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the 
total  extermination  of  the  grouse.  Tlie  sight  was  really  splendid, 
inoiioioiiuus  as  it  was,  hut  the  very  stillness  and  apparent  unchange- 
abieness  of  the  frozen  streams  and  mountains,  now  truly  hoary,  was 
grand  and  impressive.  The  lateness  of  the  spring  saved  tlie  sheep, 
for  it  seems,  that  after  the  starvation  of  a  winter,  the  new  grass  of 
the  spring  is  generally  fatal  to  the  weak  and  emaciated  creatures  ; 
but  the  spring  of  this  year,  if  spring  there  was,  was  so  gradual  in  its 
approach,  that  they  had  time  to  recruit  themselves  before  the  young 
grass  sprung  up  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  hurll'ul  to  tlicm.  1  have 
not  as  yet  got  the  Atfienimi  Captive^  but  shall  do  so  the  very  first 
opportiiiiity.  I  admired  lun  very  much,  and  regret  1  was  not  iortu- 
nate  enough  to  see  Serjeant  Talfourd  himself,  though  he  spent  in  the 
neighbourhood  part  of  what  was  by  courtesy  termed  summer ;  for  as 
one  can  scarcely  admire  a  work,  especially  one  really  deserving  of 
the  name  of  poetry,  without  imagining  to  oneself  somewhat  about  the 
author,  T  sliould  have  expected  to  have  met  in  Talfourd  a  real 
Vates,  which,  for  a  num  who  is  impelled  to  write  poetry,  is  as  high 
praise  as  tor  any  other  man  to  be  called  a  real  gentleruan.  Though 
1  have  no  means  of  shewing  any  purtizauship,  my  political  {)redilec- 
tioDS  are  very  decided,  I  assure  you,  and  when  I  see  such  really  good 
men  as  Fletcher  adhering  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  mischievous  and 
most  mistaken  party,  I  commonly  attribute  it  to  the  magic  of  custofu, 
and  that  hereditary  attachment  to  a  party  name,  which  may  sway  to 
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a  great  extent  the  very  best  and  wigesl.  I  believe  tbat  in  Scotland 
we  carry  political  bias  and  party  spirit  to  a  much  greater  excess  than 
is  generally  the  case  in  England,  but  we  shall  probably  in  time  get 

somewhat  more  temperate,  as  the  longer  use  or  abuse  of  our  privileges 

helps  to  cool  down  our  perfcrridum  ingeninm. 

"  My  cousin,  I  dare  say,  has  told  you  about  my  wife  and  bairns,  so 
that  I  need  not  trouble  you  vvitli  unyiliiug  further  on  that  score,  the 
more  especially  as  I  could  not  bear  impartial  testimony  on  the 
subjecu  I  am  rejoiced  to  think  that  Cliflbrd  remembers  me,  and 
with  kindness.  I  trust  he  may  be  in  all  respectk  as  happy  as  I  wish 
him,  and  then  he  will  do  well  enough.  I  have  met  Kean  several 
times  both  in  society  and  by  accident  at  inns  since  be  has  become 
famoMs,  T  bad  become  acquainted  with  him  at  Eton  during  the 
short  time  he  was  there,  as  be  attended  sometimes  gymna  lie  meet- 
ings, which  Clarke  (who  by  the  way  is  now  a  clergyman  in  Essex) 
used  to  hold  in  a  field  behind  his  mother's  cottage,  on  the  Slough 
road.  He  is,  I  think,  good  both  as  an  actor  and  as  a  man,  at  least 
his  behaviour  to  his  mother  was  most  creditable  tor  him,  and  bis  man- 
ners In  society  are  extremely  pleasing,  quiet,  and  gentlemanlike* 
Carew,  I  suppose  has  succeeded  to  bis  kingdom,  bis  name,  I  believe, 
was  \^'^ltcr,  nnc!  I  see  mention  of  Sir  Walter  Carew's  hounds  in  the 
newspapers  sometlnK's.  Your  prokssion  is  surely  the  most  honour- 
able one  in  the  world,  and  must  be  the  happiest  if  it  has  been  as- 
sumed in  sincerity  and  truth,  and  then  it  opens  out  a  career  of  use- 
fulness, charity,  and  benevolence,  that  cannot  be  without  their  reward 
even  in  this  world.  That  you  may  be  happy  in  this  world  and  re- 
warded hereafter  is  my  most  sincere  and  affectionate  prayer.  Do 
write  to  me  quickly  again,  and  you  shall  not  have  to  complain  of  my 
dilatoriness  in  answering;  and  though  I  have  but  little  beyond  the 
expression  of  my  friendship  to  make  my  letters  agreenble,  you  will,  I 
dare  say,  make  them  welcome  for  the  sake  of  Auld  lang  syne:  and 
my  dear  ,  may  God  bless  you,  and  keep  you  from  all  bama 

and  every  misfortune.  I  will  not  give  up  the  hope  that  we  may, 
improbable  as  it  appears  at  present,  some  day  meet  again  and  talk 
over  old  times ;  for  in  these  days  of  railroads,  it  seems  ahsurd  to  talk 
of  any  plnre  as  distant,  and  perhaps  some  kindly  speculation  of  this 
kind  may  briiiLT  us  within  visiting  distance.  In  the  meanwhile,  1 
would  fain  hope  tbat  I  have  remembered  your  direction  sufficiently 
to  address  this  letter,  so  that  it  may  reach  you,  m  order  tbat  you,  at 
all  events,  may  be  assured,  that  I  am  now  as  ever, 

"  Your  sincere  and  aifecttonate  friend,      Wbllbsut  Lbith.*' 

What  a  letter  is  the  above.  Sincerity  without  an  atom  of  affecta- 
tion and  conventual  palaver,  and  talent  and  good  bumonr,  amid  sad 
sutierings,  emanating  from  a  mind  naturally  fertile,  and  habitually 
benevolent  and  kind.  It  has  cost  me  much  struggling  ere  I  could 
bring  myself  to  lay  it  before  the  public  eye,  for  I  have  a  general 
habit  of  not  allowing  these  sacred  memorials  to  be  rudely  gazed 
upon.  But  this  is  a  wrong  sensitiveness  and  delicacy;  for  why  are 
not  the  mass  of  readers  better  than  myself,  and  why  withhold  what 
may  edify  and  affect  the  universal  human  heart?  But,  my  main 
reason  for  overcoming  such  scruples  must  appear  in  the  fact  of  its 
supporting  the  character  assigned  to  Leith  in  my  preceding  article. 
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for  surely  traces  will  be  perceived  in  it  of  a  truly  noble  and  affec* 
tionste  being.   And  multitudes  of  living  Etonians  will  bear  me  out 

in  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth  of  my  description  of  that  Wellesley 
Leich  who  was  the  admired  and  idolized  of  £ton,  and  whose  heart 

was  as  gentle  and  sincere  as  liis  form  was  manly  and  vigorous. 

And  now  what  was  the  end  t  A  friend  and  relative  of  his 
wrote  to  nie  to  apprise  me  suddenly  of  his  death.  After  telling 
mc  the  nature  of  his  illness,  and  the  names  of  the  physicians  lie  had 
been  induced  to  consult  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  he  continues 
thus  ir^**  At  his  own  earnest  desire,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and 
leaving  his  three  children  (boys)  at  home,  he  went  to  Madeira  early 
in  November.  He  was  then  very  ill.  I  hardly  thought  be  would 
SOrvive  the  voyr^fxe,  but  he  rallied,  and  did  not  get  rapidly  worse 
until  about  Marrh.  On  the  tburth  of  April  he  died — I  nviy  say  fell 
a?Ieep,  for  he  was  reading  the  bihle  in  his  bid  until  loo  dark  to  see- 
he  then  composed  himself  to  sleep.  At  about  twelve  o'clock  he 
moved^andhe  was  asked  if  he  wanted  any  thing,  and  his  pillows  were 
arranged.  His  wife  doaed  on  a  sofa  near  his  bed,  and  awoke  about 
two  o'clock — the  stillness  alarmed  her — she  looked  and  found  that  he 
waa  just  in  the  position  in  which  she  had  placed  him,  but  he  was  no 

more  I    Thus  terminated  the  mortal  career  at  the  age  of  ,  of 

one  who,  as  }  oii  knov^-,  was  inglily  gifted  in  mind,  and  of  a  warm  and 
affectionate  disposuion,  though  reserved.  It  is  the  tirt  atist  comfort 
to  reflect,  that  for  a  considerable  time  previous  lu  ius  death,  an 
increasing  piety  was  evident  in  him,  who  was  always  virtuous;  and 
that  it  waa  towards  the  last  existing  in  a  very  confirmed  and  extensive 
degree  will  be  proved  by  the  perusal  of  the  accompanying  letters — 
which,  knowing  your  long  regard  for  him,  will  be  read  with  true 
interest  hv  yon,  more  than  any  thing  1  can  write.  It  is  from  the 
clergyman  who  attended  him. 

Tlie  following  is  the  letter  from  the  clergyman  at  Madeira — and  1 
would  here  state,  that  his  father,  Sir  George,  had  died  in  the  January 
previous,  and  Lady  Leith  in  March.  Wellesley  Leith  had  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  little  more  than  two  months  before  his  decease. 

Sir, — It  is  the  wish  of  Lafly  T  pith,  that  I  should  convoy  to  you 
the  tidfn<][s  of  her  loss ;  and,  although  a  stranger  personally,  1  have 
satisiaction  not  only  in  complymg  with  her  desire,  but  in  communi- 
cating to  one  by  whom  they  will  be  valued,  the  very  consoling 
particulars  of  poor  Sir  Wellesley's  death.  He  was  released  early  in 
the  morning  of^ the  third  instant,  (last  Sunday,)  so  cjuietly  and  gently 
that  Lady  Leith  could  not  tell  the  exact  moment  of  his  departure. 
I  had  been  with  him  between  five  and  six  o'clock  the  previous  even- 
ing, and  tlioiifrh  for  day-;  his  life  had  been  hnnging  on  a  thread,  there 
was  no  particular  or  nnmediate  prospect  of  tlie  great  change.  His 
mind  was  as  calm  and  clear,  and  he  joined  as  actively  in  prayer  as 
he  had  ever  done  before — and  after  1  was  gone,  Lady  Leith  tells  me, 
he  seardied  for  a  text  referred  to  in  a  book  (Bishop  Ken*s  Practice 
of  Divine  Love)  which  I  had  lent  him.  The  Friday  before  I  bad  the 
satisfaction  of  giving  him  the  Communion  of  his  Lord's  Body  and 
Blood,  which  he  received  with  the  same  buroitity  of  faith  and  fervour 
of  devotion  which  attended  all  his  offerings  of  prayer  and  praise — and 
which,  in  a  mind  elevated  and  adorned  as  his  was,  by  so  much  of 
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cuUivalion  and  refinementi  it  is  devpljr  moving  to  behold*  Though 
■ij  own  intercourse  with  him  has  been  short,  it  has  been  b  reference 
to  all  which  should  be  most  consoling  to  the  friends  whom  he  has 

left  a  little  while  behind  him,  most  comforting  and  satisfactory.  He 
not  only  believed  simply  but  obeyed  plainly  :  not  only  sought  fer- 
vently his  Lord  wiiii  zealous  taith — but  sought  him  in  his  own  ap- 
pointed ways — doing  His  conuuandnients. 

We  are  comforted  ui  our  lots  by  our  good  hope  of  his  great  gain." 

Such  was  Leith  in  his  life,  and  in  his  death.    And  now  we  majr 

look  back  and  view  him  as  the  fine  athletic  youth  at  Eton,  in  under- 
standing a  man,  and  in  every  vicious  or  malicious  propensity  a  very 
cliild.    I  see  him  now  in  our  walks  through  Windsor  Park,  or  finding 
out  tile  most  retired  parts  of  Stoke  Park,  admiring  the  trees,  the 
deer,  the  herbage,  and  very  fern,  and  every  view  of  distant  hills,  and 
talking  all  the  while  of  prospective  scenes  of  life — and  then  I  see 
him  pulling  the  stroke  oar  in  the  mighty  Monarch-^or  foremost  in 
die  game  of  football — or  in  school  or  chapel,  ever  attentive  to  his 
immediate  duties,  yet  loving  that  desnhmy  wandering  o'er  tiie  fields 
of  lighter  literature,  wliich  forms  the  cliann  of  an  independent  life; 
in  short,  I  mix  him  vij)  with  every  excitiiig      cuuuiion  scene  of  Eto- 
nian life,  and  iu  all  the  greate&L  uiatters  that  afiect  a  boy's  career,  he 
may  be  beheld  faeUi  primcq^.  See  him  in  onward  life,  at  Edinburgh, 
in  Germany,  on  the  Alps  and  Appennines,  trudging  through  Switzer- 
land, or  dallying  on  the  Rhine,  still  the  same  intellectual  and  manly 
fellow, — and  then  view  him  at  his  residence  on  Loch  Lomond,  in  his 
shooting  o'er  moor  and  mountain  wild,  with  his  young  wife  and  ten- 
der children,  yet  haunted,  as  it  were,  by  his  "  skeleton,"  and  musing 
o'er  his  *•  present  miseries,"  and  those  sad  and  wearying  fits,  yet  with 
a  heart  vigorous  and  liumanc,  aud  u  mind  playtui,  serene,  and  regard- 
ing everything  and  everybody  with  a  cheerful,  thankful  eye ;  while 
the  placid  lake  or  snow-clad  hills  alike  awakened  his  natural  percep- 
tions of  the  trangiiil  and  the  grand.   AikI  there  how  he  calls  to  mmd 
Eton  scenes  and  Eton  men : — Kean,  the  son  of  the  great  tragedian,  who 
was  always  regarded  as  a  gentlemanly  and  intellectual  youtli  by  the 
world  at  Eton,  albeit  lacking  the  fiery  eye  and  convulsive  countenance 
of  his  father;  and  Clarke,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  traveller,  a  boy  of 
clever  mind,  and  exceeding  aptitude  tor  distinction  in  all  gynmastic 
exercises.   Clarke  was  indeed  a  good  fellow,  manly  and  kind  in  all 
his  thoughts,  and  an  especial  iavourite  with  Leith ;  so  much  so,  as  to 
break  down  all  the  arbtocratic  pretensions  of  collegian  and  oppidan, 
gown  and  town.    As  a  clergyman,  he  will  be,  doubtless,  zealous  and 
efficient  in  his  profession  ;  and,  wlu  ther  ciimte  of  Lindsell,  Vicar  of 
Tnkeley,  or  rector  of  Great  Yeklham, — whic  liever  he  be  of  these,  if 
his  old  Etonian  feelings  n  iuain  in  him,  the  parishioners  can  boast  that 
they  have  a  kind-hearted,  active  man  to  be  their  minister  in  health 
and  happiness,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow.   And  Carew — the  Devon- 
shire Carew — ^the  genuine  red-haired  Saxon — the  andient  family  who, 
when  their  monarch  needed  faithful  service,  so  says  the  distich, 

"The  Carew  and  Cuplcstotit' 
Were  always  found  at  honu*," 

— this  Sir  Walter  Palk  Carew,  of  Haccumb,  in  fair  Devon,  he  wns  a 
sincere  admirer,  but  still  somewhat  a  rival,  of  Leitli ;  for  Carew  was 
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a  ^pital  boatman,  a  first-rale  player  at  foot-bull,  and,  tbougli  always 
and  reserved^  yet  he  had  a  heart  that  would  do  **  Young  Eng- 
lind"  good  to  witnett,— a  resolute  and  detennined  tupporter,  in 
|iPOi|ieGtu$,  of  old  fioffliah  hospitality,  and  old  Enplich  games  and 
iports.  To  keep  a  pack  of  fox^bounds,  and  mount  his  comiiany  right 
well  on  gallant  greys,"  this  was  his  dream,  his  talk,  his  song.  Oh  ! 
there  were  a  jDvial  ami  noble  set  of  fellows  from  Devonslilre.  John 
Bulteel,  w  lio  since  married  a  daughter  of  Earl  (irey  —  he  was  a  short, 
vigorous  ieilow,  and  a  first-rate  artist  witli  brush  aiid  pencil.  In- 
deed, he  drew  a  picture  on  the  wall  of  his  room  of  a  Hou's  den,  aod 
tbe  lion  lying  at  the  entrance,  that  attracted  crowds  of  persons  ffnm 
all  parts  of  Bucks  and  Berks  ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  could  take  a 
pencil  in  each  hand,  and  make  two  several  drawings  of  different  ob- 
jects at  one  and  the  same  time.  Then  there  was  his  brother,  Cour- 
tenay  Bulteel,  now  vicar  of  Krniiiigton,  n  tzreat  loot-ball  player,  but  a 
little  bit  of  a  t}  rant  to  his  near  neighbours  in  Ka<;LR  i  cnu's  ;  and 
there  was  a  younger  brother,  a  very  merry  scapegrace  ol  a  little  fel- 
low ;  and  then  a  cousin,  the  broad-breasted^  athletic  Bulteel,  a  very 
great  man  in  all  athletic  exercises  at  Bton  and  Oxford, — even  the 
firoke-oar  in  the  Brazen-Nose  boat,  when  victor  over  Christchurch 
00  the  Isis;  but  now  he  has  fallen  from  his  manlier  principles,  de- 
serted his  venerable  and  truthful  Church,  and  become  the  paralyzed 
victim  of  mean,  narrow,  and  miserable  notions,  out-Calvinising  Calvin, 
in  some  lu  w  sectarian  place  in  Oxford.  Never  was  1  more  struck 
when,  in  deliunce  of  an  edict  of  the  Vice-Clmi>cellor,  I  went  to  hear 
htm  preach  to  breathless  multitudes  in  St.  Ebbe's  Church,  to  behold 
the  pale,  shrunken,  suspicious  caste  of  his  comitenance,  whereon  once 
the  bloom  of  a  noble  vigour  sat,  and  to  witness  the  contraction  of  the 
open  and  broad  chest,  the  tout  ememble  of  the  kind-hearted,  vigorous 
roan  wholly  gone  and  lost,  and  notliing  of  real  humanity  and  elevating 
religion  in  its  place.  Such  were  the  I^ulteels.  But  these  were  not 
the  only  men  of  Devon  ;'for  there  was  the  present  Lord  Ebrington, 
likely  to  be  tall,  gawl^  fellow ;  and  i^iuntague  Parker,  who  so  gal- 
liot^ beat  Lord  John  Russell  in  a  contest  for  South  Devon,  but  who 
wss  never  cut  out  for  a  public  man,  and  therefore  now  enjoys  bis 
Diildness  and  amiability  apart  from  political  life.  Then  there  was  Sir 
John  Duntre,  Pitman,  Langmead,  Sir  John  Duckworth,  and  a  host  of 
others,  all  stuffed  up  with  the  hunting-stories,  and  shoo  ring-stories, 
and  superstitious  lr«:(MKls  nnd  tales,  freshly  imported  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  Dartmoor,  the  wilil  rucks  of  Ilfracomhe,  or  the  deeply- 
wooded  banks  of  the  Dart  and  the  Tamar.  The  Devonshire  men 
fonned  a  strong  party  at  Eton,  and  kept  much  by  themselves ;  but 
Leith  could  penetrate  any  phalanx,  and  his  goodness  and  strength 
overruled  many  a  selfish  stratagem,  and  awed  more  outlandish  habits 
into  somewhat  of  civilization  and  refinement. 

Leith  must  have  thought  much  of  these  old  Ftonians,  when  medi- 
tating alone  on  the  fine  waters  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  beholding  the 
glorious  sun  settini;  *neath  its  red  sky,  behind  the  blue  Argyleshire 
hills,  with  the  Uruuipian  mountains  reflecting  the  dying  effulgence. 
And  then,  when  the  mind  was  thus  yielding  to  the  spirit  and  power 
of  that  romance  which  encircles  bygone  days  of  friendship  and  joy, 
he  would  go  a  step  further,  and  call  to  mind  the  greater  ages  that 
have  passed,  and  list  in  gentle  lancy  to  the  sweet  song  and  tender 
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loves  of  the  gay  and  gallant  u  ouhadour.  That  beautiful  period  of 
the  nuddic  uges  would  be  winged  with  peculiar  charms  and  fancies 
for  the  tender  and  sympathetic  feelings  of  a  clanical  and  spirited 
turn  of  mind.  The  cbiTalrous  cbaraeter  of  those  times»  correspond- 
ing with  the  heroic  era  of  Greece*  and  teeming  with  the  productions 
of  the  minnesingers  in  Germany,  the  lofty  poetry  of  the  North,  the 
h;ii1;i(ls  of  Spain,  the  songs  of  the  troubadours  and/rowrcre^  in  France, 
and  of  the  minstrels  in  England,  with  the  hazardous  and  romantic 
exploits  in  the  lives  of  the  nobles,  could  not  but  fail  to  aifect  with 
feelings  of  exceeding  ardour  the  mind  of  eenius  and  poetic  tempera- 
meoL  The  knight  of  Provence,  that  land  of  chivaliy  and  ikir  love, 
devoting  himself  to  his  ladye  love  under  all  circumstances  of  difficulty 
and  rivalry,  making  the  dance  and  sport  of  the  tilt-yard  the  engross- 
ing idea  of  his  pleasurable  life;  the  baron,  inviting  neighbouring 
knights  to  hh  castle  to  contend  in  tournaments,  and  take  part  in 
songs,  amid  noble  companies  of  knights  and  Indies  grouped  under  the 
fragrant  olive-groves.  This  was  the  poetry  of  life, — this  the  fairy 
scene  that  sweetly  eclipsed  the  deadly  combats  of  Germany  and 
Korthem  France, — ^tbis  was  little  more  than  pastoral  life,  masked 
under  the  semblance  of  martial  valour,  and  most  pure  and  gentle 
truth.  Well  might  Leith,  the  noble*  gentle-minded,  and  romantic 
Leith,  bid  adieu  to  the  dull  and  plodding  law-courts  of  Kdinburgli, 
and  dreaming  more  of  the  signet  on  his  right  hand,  step  forth,  with 
elevated  brow  and  daring  eye,  into  those  regions  of  beauty  and  man- 
liness which  were  dearer  to  his  best  feelings  ;  and  rather  long  beneath 
Professor  Wilson's  auspices  to  break  a  lance  on  that  now  shadowy, 
but  once  resplendent,  ground. 

Leith,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  loved  poetry ;  and  when  we  were 
reading  together  in  volumes  of  Byron,  Scott,  or  Moore,  be  would  ask 
me  to  choose  what  seemed  to  me  the  better  passages  of  poetry,  and 
he  would  do  the  same,  and  then  compare  our  cfioice.  We  often  did 
this;  and  well  do  I  remember  now  the  contest  we  had  concerning 
two  passages  in  a  favourite  poem  with  both  of  us,  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.  He  chose  a  small  portion  of  the  third  canto^  just  after  that 
the  ''noble  ladye**  has  been  staunching  the  wound  of  the  writhing 
Deloraine,  and  which  runs  thus 

So  psmM  the  day — the  evening  fell.  On  the  high  turret  sitttng  lone, 

*Twa«.  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell ;  She  wnke<f  at  times  the  lute's  soft  ton*. 

The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  wm  calm,       Toucird  u  wild  note,  and  all  between 
The  stream  was  smooth,  fhe  dew  was     Thought  of  tho  bowors  of  hawthorn 


green. 


K'en  the  rude  watchman  on  the  tower  Uer  golden  hair  streamM  free  from  band^ 
EnjoyM  and  blessM  the  lonely  hour.         Her  fair  dieek  rested  on  her  hand. 


Far  more  fair  Margaret  love<l  and  Usst'd     Her  iilue  eye»  sought  the  west  afar. 
The  hour  of  itknoe  and  of  retu  For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

This  is  very  beautifnl, — somethin*^  more  than  redolent  of  the  **  fatal 
facility  of  octo-syilabic  verse,"  as  Byron  called  sonic  of  Scott's  poetry  ; 
for  It  is  a  perfect  picture  of  a  stil!  evening,  and  a  fair  maiden  pensive 
'neath  the  gentler  thouglus  that  liuw  liom  the  circumstances  of  ab- 
sent love.  My  choice  was»  the  opening  of  the  fourth  canto : — 

Sweet  Tevioi  I  on  thy  diver  tide  All,  aU  is  peaceful,  all  is  still, 

Tlie  glaring  Icile-fires  hlu^  no  more:  As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was  born, 

No  hmger  steel-clad  warriors  ride  J^fnce  first  they  roll'd  upon  the  Tweed. 

Almff  thy  wild  and  unltow^d  shore :  Had  only  heard  the  shepherd^s  reed, 

WhereV  thou  wind'at,  bf  daio  or  hiU,  Nor  started  at  tho  bugle-horn. 
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Unlike  the  tide  of  luiman  tim^ 

Mliich,  though  it  ohange  in  tnuAmit 

flow, 

Retiiinii  eacb  grief,  retains  each  crime, 

Itse'rlii'^t  fo'irserras  dtwni'H  toknow  j 
Aiuiy  darker  am  it  dowaward  bears. 
Is  sttinU  with  pMiC  and  pfoMnt  teara. 
Imw  u  diat  tide  has  ebb*d  with  mo^ 


It  still  i«lbets  to  memory's  eye 

The  hour  my  hrfirr,  my  only  bop^ 
Fell  by  the  side  <^f  great  Dundee^ 
Why,  when  the  vollying  muslcet  play'd 
Ai^ainst  the  t)lru)(Iy  IIii;)i]and  blade, 
Whjf  wa*J  not  betide  him  laid  ! 
Enmigh-4i»  ditd  the  death  nf/ame  : 
Eiioiiijh  —  Ae  Mt4  witik  emquering 
Grceme, 


This  was  my  choice,  and  it  had  its  rival  in  the  opening  of  the  fifth 

canto  ;  but  I  well  remember  I  pertinaciously  stuck  to  this.  I  do  not 
now  think  it  so  good  as  Leith's  choice,  for  that  is  perfect  as  far  as  it 
goes;  but  mine  had  more  of  the  charm  of  various  incident,  and  the 
lines  are  undi^rmarked  which  prompted  and  sustained  my  decii^ion. 
Of  all  poems  of  any  poet,  the  "  Bride  of  Abydos  "  was  Sir  Henry 
Fletcher*t  iktroarite ;  and  I  hear  him  novr,  with  a  lomewhat  solemn 
air,  repeating. 

Girt  l>y  my  band,  Qulelkn  nt  my  side, 

The  spoil  of  nations  bbaU  bedeck  my  bride,— 

and  again, 

The  deepest  murmur  of  this  life  shall  be 
No  aigb  for  «fel^,  bat  a  prayer  for  thea ! 

Kinlake  liked  <<ChUde  Harold**  more  than  any  of  us  did;  but  the 
concluaion  of  the  '*  Bride  of  Abydot.**  the  welUlcnown  comparison  of 
Greece  to  a  corpse  in  the  *'  Giaour,"  and  the  opening,  and  some  other 
passages  in  the    Corsair/'  were  always  on  bis  tongue,  and  recited 

with  firm  and  impassioned  tone  of  voice.  T.eith,  I  think,  always  pre- 
ferred "Lara;"  and  for  days  and  days  a  passage  trom  Southey's 
**  Roderick,*'  descriptive  of  the  fine  scene  in  which  the  war-horse 
recognised  bis  ancient  master  in  the  heat  ui  liie  battle,  haunted  him  in 
the  way  that  heroic  or  beautiful  things  will  haunt  ub»  and  be  j}rompt* 
iog  us  to  give  them  repeated,  and  almost  wearisome,  expression. 

Yet,  good  as  it  is  to  admire  the  writings  of  Scott,  of  Southey,  or 
Crabbe,  or  Wordsworth,  or  even  Byron,  how  much  more  truly  profit- 
able and  pleasant  to  the  inner  life  and  soul  of  man  is  the  perusal  and 
liking  of  such  a  work  as  that  of  Bishop  Ken's,  which  engaged  the  last 
mortal  attention  of  Welleslcy  Leith.  It  is  a  work  suited  to  his  capa- 
cious mind,  and  to  be  embraced  by  his  must  uaiiable  heart.  What  a 
prayer  is  this  I — and  it  surely  is  no  irreverence  to  quote  it  at  this 
moment,  when  we  are  discoursing  on  the  happy  dead : — *^  I  adore  and 
love  Thee,  O  munificent  Goodness,  for  inviting,  for  commanding  us 
to  pray*  I  adore  and  love  Thee  for  pouring  out  thy  Holy  Spirit  of 
grace  and  supplicrihon  on  tis,  to  help  our  infirmitio''.  to  n<sist  us  in 
praying,  with  the  utmost  ardu^i^^  of  a  penitential  and  indigent  love.  I 
adore  and  love  Thee  for  j^ivin^  so  many  glorious  promises  of  hearing 
our  prayers,  so  many  lirm  asi»urunces  of  a  gt  acious  acceptance." 

Yes,  with  our  God  there  is  mercy,  and  He  will  abundantly  pardon. 
And  why  ?  He  knoweth  whereof  we  are  made,  he  remembereth  we 
are  but  dustl  The  blessed  dead! — may  we  ever  cherish  them  in 
our  memory.  We  cannot  tell  but  what  they  are  mindful  of  us,  and 
but  what  tney  are  praying  for  us  with  a  purer  and  mightier  power 
than  ever  they  |)i  aycd  for  us  on  tiie  earth.  The  whole  Church,  and 
the  whole  Iknch  ot  F)i&lu>ps,  and  the  greatest  theologians  of  any  age, 
cannot,  and  dart;  not  say,  that  tiie  departed  saints  do  not  pray  for 
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those  who  arc  left  beliind.    We  have  all  the  power  of  reason  and 
an!ilor?y  in  favour  of  such  a  happy  belief;  and  Scripture  is  nowhere 
opposed  to  It,  but  the  rather  in  its  favour.    It  is  true  it  is  not  a  ne- 
cessary article  of  belief»  but  it  is  an  evidence  of  strong  faith ;  for  we 
must  believe  tbat  there  is  a  world  to  come,  that  the  saints  are  living 
in  ihiii  world,  that  they  are  saved  through  Christ,  and  that  we  shftll 
join  them  there,  before  we  can  hold  the  belief  of  their  regard  to  us 
when  in  their  paradise  above.    It  is  not  a  necessary  article  of  belier ; 
but  are  we  to  stint  ourselves  to  things  necessary  only? — and  do  we 
thus  treat  the  wants  and  necessities  of  our  bodies?    Oh,  no  I  Let 
the  soul  revel  in  the  unseen  images  and  beauties  of  tlie  world  above, 
and  let  us  praise  the  Author  of  wl  Goodness  for  the  privilege  of  soar- 
ing from  the  earth  on  wings  of  love,  and  holding  converse  with  tbat 
general  assembly  in  heaven,  who  have  escaped  the  pollutions  and  de- 
gradations of  this  lower  life  ;  for  of  tlie  very  idea  of  such  connexioD 
and  elevatiog  association  we  may  exclaim, 

**  'Tis  a  fount  of  heavenly  strength, 
A  sea  of  love,  with  breadth  and  length 
PMportioo'd  to  the  undying  toulV 

And  so  thought  the  holy  Fathers  of  old,  so  thought  the  Reformers 
and  most  sainted  martyrs  of  a  later  age  of  the  Church,  and  so  tiiought 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  Beveridge,  Hall,  Heber,  and  ali  the  most 

amiable  of  the  true  Catholic  Christians,  that  adorned  with  ftnrent 

f»iety  and  divine  love  the  holy  doctrine  of  their  lives.  Let  us  ever 
ook,  then,  on  a  departed  friend  as  not  entirely  severed,  hut  regard 
him  as  a  sacred  and  celestial  j^pirit,  assij^ning  to  him  the  iullcst  powers 
and  privileges  of  his  new  and  emancipated  nature ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  we  mav  hereafter  find  ourselves  to  have  possessed  a 
more  ardent  and  useral  friend  in  him  than  in  all  thosoj  however  dear, 
who  yet  remain  around  us  in  the  incumbrances  and  partial  oorrop- 
tions  of  the  fleshly  tabernade. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  sermonise  here,  and  therefore  let  me  abruptly 
end  what  to  me  is  a  most  pleasurable  manner  of  discourse.  Welleslej 
Leith  now  knows  most  clearly  all  things  connected  w  ith  the  destiny  of 
man.  I  have  lost  a  friend,  and  tuany  others  have  lost  a  friend  ;  and  yet 
we  have  our  friend,  it  may  be,  regarding  us  with  a  stronger  affection 
than  ever.  At  least  let  us  thinic  so ;  and  let  us  confidently  say,  that 
no  man  can  take  this  article  of  joy  from  our  Christian  creed.  As  I 
have  said  before,  i/te  whole  bench  cf  Bithoptt  cannot,  and  dare  not,  (huM 
despoil  us.  And  surely  neither  they  nor  any  other  men  would  wish  to 
do  so.  It  could  not  be  their  desire  or  inrlination  to  do  so ;  but  rather 
they  would  call  upon  us  happy  bclievt  i  s  to  come  up  and  strengthen 
them  in  this  our  belief  of  present  incorporeal  union  and  communion. 

And  now,  need  an  apology  be  given  for  having  allowed  my  pen  to 
run  away  with  such  .a  gratifying  subject  as  the  remembrance  of  an 
old  Etonian  is  to  me  ?  I  would  apologize,  perhaps,  did  not  I  know 
tbat  multitudes  of  Etonians  will  love  likewise  to  be  put  in  remem- 
brance of  their  loved  auld  lang  sync  companion  and  fnend,  Wellesley 
Leith.  In  my  next,  the  discourse  must  be  upon  more  public  charac- 
ters, now  that  he  of  uidi  (  private  worth  and  regard  has  taken  prece- 
dence. Many  gentle  Etonians  are  yet  doing  extensive  good  upon  the 
earth,  and  many  are  reposing  in  the  silence  of  that  earth  on  which 
they  were  once  proud  and  jo)  ous.   Peace  be  with  them  I 
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TURKEY,  AND  ON  THE  DANUBE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TriMte^^-Corfii.~P«tr«s.— l>elplii.~PlaUM.---Arnir«l  at  Athenf. 

It  wm  towards  the  end  of  March,  in42,  that  I  approacbed  Trieste, 

as  a  passenger  in  that  slowest  of  all  public  conveyances,  a  German 
diligence  ;  slowly  had  we  plodded  on  day  and  night  through  the 
passes  of  Sty ri a,  and  along;  the  valleys  of  Illyria,  and  at  last,  one 
evening,  at  sunset,  we  t'uutid  ourselves  on  the  crest  of  the  ruij^ged 
moantain  whieh  overhangs  Trieste  and  the  shores  of  the  Admtic. 
This  at  all  times  lovely  view  was  doubly  SO  to  the  weary  passengers 
of  the  Wiener  EUmagen.  We  had  been  crawling  all  day  throuj^  a 
desolate  conntrv,  over  plains  •swampy,  or  covered  with  larj^e  stones, 
and  amidst  barren  and  rocky  inount'iins,  when  suddenly  Trieste  lay 
betbre  us.  The  town,  with  its  handsome  regular  streets,  encom- 
passed on  the  land  side  by  terraces  green  with  fruit-trees  and  vine- 
yards, caught  the  last  rays  of  the  setting- sun ;  a  forest  of  tall  masts 
enlivened  the  harbour ;  the  sea  lay  smooth  as  a  mirror,  reflecting 
the  rocky  cliffs  and  jutting  headlands  of  the  Istrian  coast.  There 
are  few  town-*  better  built  or  better  paved,  and  few  ports  more  live- 
ly or  ainu>ii\:^  than  Trieste.  Among  the  oriental  costumes  in  the 
streets  and  cafes  the  Greek  predominates  ;  but,  perhaps,  the  figures 
that  most  strike  the  eye  of  a  stranger  are  those  or  the  peasant- women 
who  liock  into  the  market  from  tne  countrv  round.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part  tall,  elegant  figures,  very  unlike  the  heavy  build  of 
the  Germans,  and  the  habit  of  balancing  their  baskets  on  their  heads 
gives  them  a  smooth,  graceful  walk,  like  that  of  the  Spanish  dam- 
sels ;  on  the  head  they  wear  a  white  scarf,  which  floats  to  the  waist 
behind^  a  scarlet  or  yellow  boddice,  a  bright-coloured  petticoat^  and 
high-heeled  dioes*  complete  their  costume.  They  clatter  Into  the 
town  in  troops,  talking  their  Scbivonic  tongue,  and  in  spite  of  their 
qnaint-looking  dress,  are  as  pretty  lasses  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

On  the  Ist  of  April  I  left  the  harbour  of  Trieste  in  n  steamer  he- 
longing  to  the  Austrian  company.  It  came  on  to  blow  hard  from 
the  south,  or  right  in  our  teeth,  bringing  with  it  a  short,  clioppiiic;', 
and  most  unpleasant  sea — a  taste  of  the  improlms  el  iHouieim  Iladrta 
of  my  friend  Horace.  I  walked  the  deck  with  an  old  Prussian  of- 
ficer, who  had  accompanied  me  from  Vienna,  and  listened  to  his 
rather  prosy  stories  of  the  fields  of  Culm  and  Leipsig,  till  the  in- 
creased rolling;  and  pitelnnj^  of  onr  vessel  sent  us  both  stagger  in  be- 
low ;  and  I  saw  nothing  bev  nnd  iht'  narrow  limits  of  my  berth  till 
the  morning  of  the  4tli,  wlien,  finding  the  vessel  gently  gliding 
through  smooth  water,  I  hastened  on  deck,  and  discovered,  to  my 
no  snudl  joy,  that  we  were  entering  the  lovely  harbour  of  Corfu. 
The  first  rays  of  the  sun  were  gilding  the  double  peaks  that  have 
given  its  present  name  to  the  island  ;  the  massive  works  of  the  lofly 
citadel  still  lay  in  deep  shade,  while  a  gentle  land-breeze  wafted  the 
balmy  odours  from  the  gardens  on  shore.   The  beauty  of  the  scene^ 
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the  air  of  repose  spread  over  sky,  and  land,  and  water,  the  sweet 
freshness  of  the  morning  air,  formed  a  delicious  contrast  to  the  con> 
finement  of  the  dark  and  wretched  prison  where  I  had  been  in 
durance  vile  for  three  days  and  nights,  suffering  all  the  horrors  of 
that  most  truly  miserable  malady^  which  (let  those  happy  few  who 
know  not  its  powers  Imf^h  n«4  they  please,)  levels  nil  rnnks  and  all 
an-ps,  prostrates  both  body  and  mind,  and  reduces  the  stron/^  and 
vigorous  man  to  the  helpless  weakness  of  an  intant,    1  was  not  long 
in  jumping  into  one  of  the  numerous  boats  which,  filled  with 
swarthy,  mustachioed,  and  picturesque- looking  Greeks,  crowded 
round  our  ship.   I  intended  to  proceed  by  the  same  steamboat  to 
Patras,  and  had  only  six  hours  for  my  peep  at  Corfu.    From  the 
landing-place  I  passed  up  the  narrow,  crowded  street?,  to  the  espla- 
nade, which  has  at  one  end  the  palace  of  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  of  the 
moantsins  and  dark  oUve  woods  of  Cor Ai ;  but,  to  confess  the  unro- 
mantic  truth,  my  first  business  was  to  procure  some  breakfiwt,  as  I 
had  tasted  almost  nothing  since  leaving  Trieste,  and  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  right  good  English  beefsteak,  with  capital  tea.  Sec, 
at  an  inn  on  the  esplanade.    At  the  same  place  I  procured  a  car- 
riage, in  which  I  rattled  about  the  island,  seeing  the  most  tliat  my 
very  limited  time  enabled  me  to  visit.    And  now,  let  me  see  what 
remarks  did  my  hasty  little  tour  of  Corfu  suggest  f   As  regards  tlw 
roads,  considered  as  roads,  all  those  that  I  saw  are,  although  nar« 
row,  admirable,  and  m^  carriage  and  horses  were  also  very  good,  ao 
that  we  went  along  quite  in  English  style, — or,  at  least,  so  it  seemed 
to  me,  after  passing  a  year  and  a  half  in  Germany.    After  clearing 
the  town,  we  passed  over  a  very  fertile  little  plain,  covered  with 
gardens,  and  then  entered  the  hills*   The  country  is  verymountain- 
ouSf  and  broken  by  deep  ravines,  fiUed  with  olive-woods.  The  trees 
are  of  larger  growth  taan  any  that  I  have  seen  in  Spain,  or  other 
parts  of  Europe.   From  some  of  the  high  points  the  views  are  very 
beautiful.    The  sea  always  forms  a  prominent  feature,  indenting  the 
rugged  coast  with  picturesque  bays  and  creeks.    A  circumstance 
which  struck  me  very  much  was  the  great  paucity  of  the  fair  sex 
either  in  the  town  or  country ;  the  very  few  who  met  mv  eyes 
were  old,  wrinkled  hags.   I  conclude  that  the  good  people  shut  up 
their  women,  with  a  sort  of  Turkish  jealousy.  Such,  at  least,  is  stiU 
the  case  in  Greece  ;  aUhough  this  hf^rrid  custom  is  becoming  gra- 
dually broken  through  at  Athens,  and  in  the  more  civilijEed  parts  of 
the  country. 

On  returning  to  the  town,  I  caiiie  in  fur  the  guard-iuounting,  and 
as  my  head  was  full  of  old  Corey  ra,  and  that  fearful  account  in 
Thucydides  of  the  revolution,  I  was  at  first  rather  puzsled  on  see- 
ing the  red-jackets,  and  at  finding  everything  going  on  as  it  would 

on  the  pnrride  in  front  of  the  ITor^c  Guards,  excepting  that  the  men 
looked  a  little  more  sunburnt,  and,  consecjuently,  somewhat  more 
martial  than  the  pale-visaged,  pnfl'y-looking  sentries  of  St.  James's 
Park.  But  my  vessel  was  settuig  up  her  steam,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  pack  on  board.  By  midday  we  were  dear  of  the  harbour,  and 
hati  a  delightful  run  between  the  island  and  the  fine  bold  coast  of 
Epirus.  Then  we  passed  Santa  Maura,  and  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Acarnania,  and  early  next  morning  we  were  in  sight  of  Patras,  when 
a  furious  wind  coming  otl'  shore,  had  weli-nigh  blown  us  out  to  sea 
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again,  affording  us  ample  time  for  admiring  the  bold  outline  of  the 
COitt  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf.  Arrived  at  last  oil  rulrm,  I  de- 
tennincd  to  leave  the  tteftiner,  which  wm  to  go  round  the  Horea  to 
AUiens,  j)l  aiming  to  cross  the  country  by  Duphi  and  Thebes  to  the 
capital.  With  what  delight  did  I  set  foot  for  the  first  time  on  the 
soil  of  Greece  !  but,  alas !  desolation  met  my  eye  on  all  sideei.  To 
be  sure,  a  f t  w  decent-looking  bouses  have  alre-audy  sprung  up  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  last  wiir ;  but  blackened  walls,  or  miserable  sheds, 
are  adllfaiteniiixed  with  the  new  buildings,  and  the  ai  yet  unlevelled 
streets  are  dioked  with  rubbish  and  filth.  It  was,  however,  a  gala- 
day  in  Patras,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  first  outbreak  o^the  revo. 
lution  ;  and  crowds  of  Greeks,  with  their  wasp-like  figures,  and  pic- 
turesque, but  effeminate  dress,  were  sinking  and  dancinp^  along  the 
streets.  Some  of  them  \\  lm  e  handsome  fellows,  tall,  and  \\  e\\  made, 
and  with  faces  such  as  the  liand  ui'  the  old  sculptors  would  have 
chiaelled*  Here,  as  ai  Corfu,  I  saw  very  few  women,  and  those  ugly, 
and  dressed  in  a  most  unbecoming  costume.  The  ancient  Patrte  oo- 
cnpied  the  slopes  of  the  ridge  which  rises  at  the  back  of  the  modem 
town  ;  but  there  are  no  vestiges  of  antiquity. 

T  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  in  making  arrangements  for  my 
journey  across  the  country,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  a  servant,  a 
tall,  powerful  Greek,  of  Constantinople,  Andrea  by  name,  who 

r roved  in  the  end  as  big  a  rogue  as  most  of  his  dass«  The  evening 
passed  very  agreeably  at  the  hospitable  house  of  Mr.  Crowe,  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  consul ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  I  was  in 
the  saddle,  and  eager  to  push  forward  through  a  country  teeming 
with  natural  beauties,  and  hallowed  by  the  grandest  recollections. 

I  was  attended  only  by  my  Greek,  each  mounted  on  one  of  the 
surefooted  little  horses  of  the  countiy,  while  a  third  horse  carried 
the  baggage,  on  the  top  of  which  was  seated  a  Greek  who  had  the 
care  of  the  nags,  his  white  petticoat  spread  oat  around  him.  The 
only  way  of  travelling  in  Greece  at  present  is  on  horseback,  as  there 
are  no  roads  for  carriafjes,  save  the  commencement  of  one  or  two 
near  Athens  ;  all  the  otliers  are  mere  trac  ks  over  the  intuiiitains, 
making  the  communication  between  the  diHeient  towns  very  diffi- 
cub  ;  so  that  this,  in  a  country  so  sirt  bv  the  sea,  is  carried  on  chiefly 
along  the  coasts,  by  vessels  as  good,  and  crews  as  expert  and  daring 
as  any  in  the  wcHrid.  The  few  vineyards,  and  patches  of  com  near 
Patrns.  were  soon  passed,  and  we  entered  a  barren  plain  covered  with 
large  stones,  or  aromatic  plants.  On  our  left  was  Rhium,  and  across 
the  prulf,  Antirrhinm  ;  at  the  back  of  which,  and  along  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay,  stretclied  a  noble  ridge  of  mountains.  After  some 
tluree  hours*  nde  we  halted  at  a  littie  khan  near  the  water,  and  then, 
skirting  the  mountains  dose  upon  the  water's  edge,  amidst  tangled 
|p*oves  of  evergreens,  after  seven  hours'  ride  from  Patras,  we  came 
into  a  fertile  and  cultivated  country,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands 
Vostizza.  This  little  tovvTi  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  iEgium, 
a  cliff  overhanging  tiie  sea,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of 
Parnassus,  and  all  the  snowy  ridge  across  the  gulC 

Sometime  was  spent  in  hunting  for  a  lodging,  which  I  procured 
at  last  in  a  wretched  hovel ;  and  although  I  have  roughed  it  pretty 
much  at  one  time  and  another,  I  think  I  have  seldom  been  worse 
lodo^ed  than  that  night  at  Vostiaza,  I  clambered  by  a  ladder  to  my 
chamber,  which  consisted  of  the  bare  walls,  without  a  single  particle 
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of  furniture,  wliile  the  cold  niffht  air  whistled  in  by  an  aperture 
which  served  for  a  window.  I  lay  down  on  my  capote,  to  get  womt 
repose  after  a  hard  day's  ride  in  a  hot  sun ;  but  I  toon  discovered 
that  I  was  not  the  only  tenant  of  the  vile  apsmnco^  and  my  tor- 

mentors  allnwod  me  no  rc^t  all  night. 

In  (act,  travelling  in  Greece  is  at  present  no  easy  matter  ;  except- 
ing in  Athens,  Nnuplia,  Corinth,  and  Tutras,  there  are  no  inns  what- 
ever, and  even  in  the  places  I  have  mentioned  they  are  both  bad 
and  dear.  Everywhere  else  one  must  either  bivcNiac,  (a  dangerooa 
thing  in  this  climate  at  most  seasons  of  the  year»)  or  hire  a  lodging 
in  some  hovel,  often  as  bad  as  mine  at  Vostizza.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  a  few  of  the  old  Turkish  khans  still  remain,  but  in  a 
ruinous  and  filthy  condition.  A  canteen,  and  a  servant  who  can 
cook,  are  indispensable  in  Greece;  and  a  bupply  of  provisions  mu^t 
be  laid  in  whicn  will  last  firom  one  town  to  another,  or  the  traveller 
might  run  some  risk  of  starving  in  the  smaller  villa^fes.  An  agreeable 
companion  or  two,  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  the  mteresting  beau^ 
of  the  country,  the  wild  excitement  of  such  a  mode  of  life,  convert 
all  these  little  annoyances  into  amusing  trifle*!,  and  make  a  tour  in 
Greece,  or  A^ia  Minor,  infinitely  more  de1ii»:htiui,  to  my  mind  at 
least,  tiiun  a  Journey  through  a  civilizeii  land,  where  one  fiuds  good 
roads,  well-organised  public  conveyances,  and  excellent  inns. 

On  the  7th,  I  hired  a  felucca  to  carry  me  across  the  gulf  to  Scala. 
We  bad  a  good  wind,  and  made  the  passage  in  four  hours.  At 
Scala,  which  consists  of  an  old  lower,  two  or  three  hovels,  and  a 
miserable  khan,  we  proc  uk  d  horses  to  proceed  to  Delphi.  Near 
Scala  I  met  a  wild-looking  iigurc,  leading  a  couple  of  camels,  the 
first  I  had  yet  seen  used  as  ordinary  beasts  of  burthen,  though  1  ai> 
terwards  saw  hundreds  of  these  strange-looking  animals  at  Smyrna 
and  elsewhere.  We  wound  for  two  hours  through  alovdy  valley, 
shaded  by  immense  olives,  and  refreshed  by  numerous  rills.  Then 
cUmhin<r  the  nwxmtain  on  our  left,  we  reached  Criss.-i,  which  is  deli- 
ciously  situated  on  tlic  -lujtes  of  Parnassus,  and  commands  a  glorious 
view  of  the  whole  coai»t  of  Achaia,  and  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Ar. 
cadian  mountains  beyond.  Ascending  farther,  by  a  very  steep  and 
rugged  path,  at  a  sodden  turn  of  the  mountain  we  came  upon  Del- 

Shi,  in  about  an  hour  after  leaving  Crissa.  The  wretched  village  of 
lastri  occupies  the  site  of  that  memorable  city,  the  massive  foanda* 
tions;  of  which  are  still  visible,  ranged  in  terraces  along  the  moun- 
taiii  bide.  Remains  of  the  sLadiuni  and  of  the  gymnasium  can  still 
be  traced.  Delphi  lies  in  a  recess  of  the  mountains  which  rise  im- 
mediately on  all  sides,  and  the  ground  faUs  below  in  steep  banks 
and  ravines,  covered  with  olives  and  corn,  and  watored  by  the  nn* 
merous  brooks  which  gush  on  all  sides  from  Parnassus. 

And  so  here  wn-^  the  ^ite  of  that  famous  Delphi,  whose  oracle 
was  consulted  by  kings,  by  philosophers,  and  by  heroes,  and  whose 
temples  were  enriched  by  gifts  from  all  natitJiis  ;  and  there  even  yet 
bursts  from  the  two-peaked  rock  the  Caistalian  luuiiUun,  its  marble 
basin  still  perfect !  I  drank  of  its  water  with  all  the  enthuaiaam  that 
any  one  must  feel  whose  mind  has  been  refined  and  enlarged  by 
even  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  classic  lore*  He  who  cannot 
appreciate  such  ideas,  deserves  not  to  visit  such  scenes  ;  but  let  me 
tell  him  that  he  loses  some  of  the  sweetest  feelings  that  the  mind  ia 
capable  of  enjoying. 
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In  t  wo  hours  nftrr  Ipaving  Delphi,  by  a  track  gradually  ascend- 
ing, we  reacheci  the  Jav^c  village  of  Aracosa,  where  I  procuretl  a 
lodging  for  the  night  of  much  the  same  character  as  that  at  V'os- 
tizza.  The  Greeks  in  the  retired  parts  uf  the  country  have  still  the 
Tnrkisik  customs.  I  could  procure  nowhere  either  chair  or  table, 
wnd,  sitting  cross-legged  for  anj  length  of  time  is  by  no  means  m 
ocHTifortahle  position  for  an  unpractised  person. 

8th.  WiTidini^  down  from  Parii,i-««n«^,  n  e  had  a  fine  view  across 
Phocis  and  Ba^otin,  and  descended  iiitn  tiie  plain  at  the  s»pot  where, 
according  to  Pausanias,  (Kdipus  killed  his  father,  a  wild  and  deso- 
late defile.  It  is  still  the  rptirXii  jccXcJdor  of  the  poet ;  and  the  road  at 
tliis  point  Is  a  narrow  path  between  high  banks,  so  that  a  foot-pas- 
senger would  experience  some  difficulty  if  he  met  a  waggon  or  car- 
riage. This  was  the  case  with  CEdipus,  and  the  wain  of  Laius,  and 
occasioned  the  dispute  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  old  king. 
Our  road  lay  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  across  Phocis,  an  un- 
dulating country,  well  watered,  and  thickly  clothed  with  grass  and 
shrabs,  but  ntfeerhr  desc^ate.  Daring  the  ten  hours  that  this  day's 
march  occupied,  I  saw  no  village  nor  habitation  of  any  kind,  save  an 
old  khan,  in  a  romantic  glen,  where  we  halted  for  an  hour.  We 
rested  for  the  night  at  Lebadea,  a  large,  but  ruinous  town,  quite 
Turkish  in  appearance,  possessing  a  bazaar,  an  old  mf>'^qMe.  and 
several  fragments  of  marble  columns.  We  hnlted  at  an  abominable 
khan  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  where  my  unrelenting  tormentors 
were  more  numerous  and  more  absolute  in  their  attacks  than  I  had 
ever  before  known  them.  These,  and  other  little  annoyances,  such 
as  one  meets  with  in  warm  latitudes  and  half-civilieea  countries, 
prove  rather  serious  evils  to  some  of  my  countrymen  who  arrive 
fresh  from  the  luxuries  of  home,  and  unused  to  travel.  One  rides  all 
day  in  a  hot  sun,  and  arrives,  jaded  and  feverish,  at  the  halting- 
place,  where,  instead  of  procurint^  that  repose  at  night  of  which  one 
Stands  so  much  in  need,  sleep  is  effectually  chased  away  by  the 
causes  above-mentioned.  Bad  food,  and  perhaps  drinking  too  free, 
ly  of  the  raw,  unwholesome  wines  of  the  country,  contribute  their 
i»n?ire  to  the  evil,  and,  if  the  jotirney  last  long,  fever  is  not  nnfre- 
quently  the  result.  Two  young  nit n.  who  had  arrived  in  (ireece  in 
full  health  from  England,  were  attacked  by  fever  brought  on  by 
the  causes  above-mentioned,  and  died  at  Athens  just  before  I  arrived 
there.  Fortunately,  I  was  an  old  campaigner,  and  my  health  never 
suffered  from  these  little  hardships.  The  situation  of  Lebadea  is  de< 
lightful ;  it  stands  on  the  slopes  of  Helicon,  facing  the  north- west. 
The  plain  below  is  fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  producing  very  ex- 
ec ilont  corn.  Parnassus  to  the  west,  the  rid;;es  of  Thessaly  on  the 
north,  and  Cithaeron  eastward,  close  the  prospect.  1  ascended  the 
ravine  above  the  town,  and  then  watched  the  sun  sink  behind  the 
rugged  peaks  of  Parnassus. 

9th.  I  was  early  in  the  saddle.  We  kept  along  the  edge  of  Lake 
Copais,  under  the  side  of  Helicon,  for  about  three  hour?  ;  then  cross- 
ing sonic  roni::h  hills,  we  descended  ujion  the  plain  of  Leuctra, 
Climbing  another  ri^e,  we  saw  Thebes  and  Plataea  before  us,  at  about 
two  hours'  distance,  on  the  roots  of  Cithaeron,  whose  dark  and 
craggy  sides  form  a  fine  background.  I  pushed  eagerly  forward, 
and  galloping  across  a  level  and  somewhat  swampy  plain,  I  sprung 
from  my  norse  at  the  gate  of  Platsea.   The  walls  are  still  of  a  toler- 
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able  heii^ht  in  some  places,  and  tlie  masonry  very  f^ootl.  The  whole 
circuit  ui^  the  towo  may  be  easily  traced  ;  the  walU  are  immt  proba- 
bly of  the  time  of  Alexender.  I  tested  myself  on  tome  huge  blocks 
of  Btone,  and  my  eye  wandered  over  that  noble  plain  of  Thebet>  fbr- 
merly  so  rich,  and  even  now  not  totilly  uncultivated.  I  ooold  see 
Leuctra,  Thespise,  the  ridge  of  Helicon,  and  the  pnowy  peaks  above 
Thermopylie.  What  thoughts  did  not  such  a  scene  excite  !  \vh?it 
recollections  did  it  not  awaken !  I  say  recollections,  for  who  that 
has  drank  in  his  childhood  of  the  rich  fount  of  classic  literature,  does 
not  find  an  indeacribable  pleaanre  in  visiting  the  actual  scenes  of 
those  marvellotts  actions,  and  the  very  birthplace  of  those  heroes 
whose  names  are  so  familiar  to  him,  and  are  interwoven  with  the  re- 
membrances of  his  early  days.  Alone  amidst  the  lonely  ruins  of 
Plateea,  I  could  ^ve  full  scope  to  the  most  agreeable  reHcctions ; 
and  this,  indeed,  is  the  great  delight  of  travelling  in  Greece.  In  this 
Wild  and  half-dviliaed  country  one  can  roam  at  leisure  amidst  its 

glorious  ruins,  undisturbed  by  the  impertinences  of  a  deerom,  or  by 
lie  still  more  senseless  gabble  of  "  coclcney  "  travellers. 
Afler  leaving  Plata»a,  I  climbed  Cithaeron,  and  about  sunset 
reached  the  top,  from  wlience  I  obtained  a  magnificent  prospect 
over  Bo^otin,  Phocis,  Locr  is,  and  the  mountains  of  Thcssaly  on  one 
side,  and  the  valleys  of  Attica,  bounded  by  Hyiuettus  and  Parues, 
on  the  other*  We  soon  fell  into  the  excellent  new  road  from  Atheniy 
and  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  ruinous  kban,  amidst  wild>  bcautil'ul 
scenery,  after  fourteen  hours'  ride. 

10th.  The  road  to-day  was  lovely,  winding:  amonp^  motintains 
covered  with  forests  ()f  pines,  intermixed  with  crag-^  of  wliiie  mar- 
ble. The  lower  !»K>pt'si  are  clothed  Avith  olives,  cornhelds,  and  mea- 
dows. In  four  hours  we  reached  Eleusis  ;  here  is  an  old  castle  on 
a  hill,  but  very  few  remains  of  antiquity.  Four  hours  more  brought 
us  to  Athens.  The  road  all  the  way  is  excellent ;  at  first  winding 
along  the  sea-shore,  with  the  rugged  Salamis  separated  by  a  narrow 
chanTiel  on  the  right  On  entering  the  defile  of  Daphne  the  view 
looking  back  is  grand  ;  at  onu  rrl^nee  one  sees  tfie  mountains  of 
Corinth  and  Megara,  the  bold  rocks  of  6alamis,  and  the  deep  blue 
waters  of  the  Gulf. 

After  winding  through  tlie  somewhat  dreary  pass  of  Daphne,  the 
plain  of  Athens  suddenly  burst  upon  me.  I  rehied  up  my  hone 
upon  the  hill,  to  feast  my  eyes  upon  that  most  interesting*  most 
beauteous  scene.  Before  me  rose  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  crown- 
ed by  the  imperishable  columns  of  the  Parthenon  ;  the  temple  of 
Theseus  and  the  city  lay  beneath.  The  fertile  plain,  with  its  varied 
tints  of  olive-groves*  and  orchards,  and  corn-fields,  was  spread 
wound,  encompassed  by  the  picturesoue  forms  of  Hymettns,  rente> 
licu^  and  Parnes.  To  the  right  was  Feirseus ;  beyond  lay  the  blue 
sea,  and  the  far  disUint  rocks  of  Sanium.  Descending  the  hill,  I 
cro<?sed  the  Cephissus,  wound  through  the  thick  groves  of  the 
Academy,  and  presently  passed  by  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  en- 
tered Athens. 
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BY  J.  F18H£R  MURRAY, 
AUTBOB  OF  "  THB  WOBX.O  OF  LONDON." 

GBAPTBB  XXIII. 
MOTIOMB  OF  VBB  BON.  BOTOX. 

Of  leading  general  ideas  one  seta  by  attending  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  as  a  spectator^  the  first  adS  moit  prominent^  is  that  of  tedious 
Joi|iiBcity« 

All  tuk,  Beveiwending^  nevcfwdying  gabble,  barren  speech*  tcadi- 

ing  nothing,  and  giving  to  the  wearied  listener  nothuig  to  can^ 
away.  Nif^ht  after  night,  morning  after  morning,  have  we  retired 
trom  that  liouge  where  is  only  weariness,  to  a  house  where  only  is 
refreshment,  —  from  the  House  ui  Commons  to  the  House  of  (Jail, 
— IhHii  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  to  the  Magpie  and  Stomp.  Often,  lo- 
bricating  our  dust^  throat  with  that  bbmd  and  generous  floid^^beit 
tinblem  of  the  delights  of  themanried  state, — known  by  the  familiar 
name  of  half-find  half,  have  we  pondered  over  the  past  debate,  and 
racked  our  treacherous  memory  for  8omethin(^r  to  be  remembered, 
of  weight,  or  brilliancy,  and  value  ;  some  happy  stroke  of  humour, 
some  neat  and  well-turned  repartee,  some  sparkling  sally  of  wit ;  or, 
better  still*  tome  wise  saw  of  politics^  aome  individual  spark  of  the 
boealed  collective  wisdom,  some  role  of  public  conduct,  aome  expo- 
sition of  self-denial,  of  postponement  of  personal  and  party  politics 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  Vve  seldom  or 
ever  could  recall  anything  of  the  kind;  retrospecting  with  the  eye 
of  memory,  ail  be  saw  was  a  great  sandy  desert  of  talk,  and  here 
sod  there,  but  at  wide  end  ftr-oistant  intervab,  a  little  patch  of  re- 
fieahing  green,  and  this  bad  more  of  the  flower-garden,  or  parterre^ 
about  it  than  of  the  oasis;  more  for  ornament  were  they  of  the 
•peech,  than  of  use  to  the  hearer. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  is  not  now  and  then  a  speech 
from  beginning  to  ending  well  wortli  listening  to,  when,  st)  tar  Ironi 
Reeling  fatigued,  we  only  regret  that  tlie  speaker  no  iiuuii  has  con- 
doded.  But  Uiete  are  comparatively  rare;  when  they  do  occur 
they  are  severed  from  one  another  by  a  wide  interval  of  balderdaah ; 
they  are  most  usually  confined  to  the  beginning  or  ending  of  some 
slow  debate,  the  intermediate  space  resembling  a  dreary  road  hem 
tween  two  rich,  luxurious,  and  intellectual  cities. 

Members  who  Uike  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  manag. 
ing  a  question,  who  are  leading  counsel  as  it  were,  would  not  be  to- 
Icniled  if  Uiey  bad  not  a  good  deal  to  say ;  their  speeches  are  usual- 
ly studied,  and  if  heavy  at  times,  are  yet  stored  with  information, 
and  if  devoid  of  fancy,  abundant  in  figures  and  facts  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, beyond  doubt  or  denial,  that  there  is  a  talking  mob  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  talk  t  rs  for  talk's  sake,  men  of  whom  the  ca- 
coetlics  loqitendi  has  taken  last  hold ;  men  \%  ho  are  desiruuis  to  talk, 
saying  nothing,  and  to  make  speeches,  which,  comisting  oh^  of 
words,  sentences  stmng  together  at  second-hand,  like  the  garments 
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at  the  door  ot  an  old  clothes'  shop,  wherein  is  neither  life,  form, 
substance,  nor  matter.  The  liiinad«K!8  of  the  house  seems  to  have 
no  powers  of  intimidation  for  this  cUss  of  men;  they  consume  a 
certain  amount  of  vahiable  time  in  the  delivery  of  an  uncertain 

Quantity  of  valueless  talk,  amid  coii^rlnnpf,  groaning,  fidgettincr.  nnd 
eprecations,  it  maybe,  indeed,  tMv-?Y;/';n??.v  of*  thrir  fellows,  atid  tlicy 
sit  down,  satisfied  that  the  newspapers  ot  tiie  foiK»wing  day  wiii  give 
an  edition  of'tiieir  «>peech,  "improved  and  corrected." 

To  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking  seems  to  be  one  of  the  meanest 
liehts  in  which  a  pitiful  vanity  can  shew  itself,  and  would  hardly  be 
tolerated  at  a  spouting-club  of  law-students«  yet  in  the  senate  it  is 
endured  to  an  excess  thnt,  withotit  experience,  one  could  not  have 
believed  the  powers  of  human  endurance  equal  to  sustain. 

But,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  whereas  the  spouters  in  de< 
bating-clubs  are  of  no  weight  or  substance,  the  prosers  of  the  parlia- 
ment are  *'  large-acred  men and  it  is  astonishing  how  important 
and  awe-inspiring  a  thing  senatorial  stupidity  appears  when  we  be- 
hold it  through  the  magnifying  power  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
n-year.  It  takes  time,  and  a  train  of  reasoning,  to  convince  you  that* 
after  all,  a  man  is  a  blockhead  with  fifty  thousand  a-year. 

Another  leading  general  idea  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a 
body,  is,  that  it  is  a  omb-idba'd  plack,  where  every  man  who  takes 
a  pr<Hn}nent  part  stands  upon  some  notkm,  or  crotchet,  by  which  he 
endeavours  to  attain  notoriety,  and  which  he  puts  forward  as  a 
p.inacca,  not  only  for  all  political,  but  mornl  and  social  evils,  with 
which  the  state  may  be  threatened  or  aliiicted.  Some  attach  them- 
selves to  one  thing",  some  to  an()tlier  ;  one  man  has  a  currency 
crotchet,  which  he  lugs  in,  as  Sancho  did  his  proverbs,  by  the  head 
and  shoulders ;  another  rejoices  in  a  poor-law  crotchet,  to  which  he 
refers  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  hdr  to,  and  insists  that  with  a  repeal  of 
the  Poor-law  England  will  once  more  be   herself  again !" 

IVIembers  take  up"  a  thing,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  make  the  subject 
of  their  researches.  One  take'^  np  tlie  Irish  Church,  and  annually 
knocks  a  good  many  thickiy-prioted  columns  of  reports  out  of  that ; 
another  has  an  annual  shot  at  the  Estimates ;  a  third  makes  a 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws ;  and  so  on.  There  is  a  wdi- 
understood  division  of  labour  in  the  House,  every  man  holding  his 
own  s|>rat,  whale,  or  herring,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  its  own  proper 
tail.  The  vast  numbers  of  yoimir  men  about  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  esj>ecially  the  II muse  of  Commons,  is  another  leading 
general  idea,  that  necessarily  strikes  the  observant  stranger. 

There  are  fow  noble  families  in  the  land  of  any  territorial  dtstmc* 
Uon,  who  are  not  r«mresented  in  a  twofold  manner ;  by  themselves 
in  the  Upper,  by  their  connexions  in  the  Lower  House ;  and  the 
very  young  members  tb;>t  crowd  the  side-galleries,  and  congregate 
in  a  body  below  the  bar,  are  generally  of  noble  families. 

Yet  there  arc  young,  and  youngish  men  of  distinction  in  the 
House,  who  are  plebeians ;  these  are  generally  of  the  class  of  work- 
ing-members, who  labour  at  the  business  of  legislation,  whereas  the 
noble,  gentle,  and  very  often  simpi&  young  gentlemen  we  have  re- 
jRnred  to  above  only  play  at  law-givers,  as  they  do  sometimee  at 
Soldier<>. 

Another  remarkable  thing  in  the  House  of  (  oinmons  is,  the  want 
of  independent  actions  on  the  part  of  individual  members,  and  their 
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almost  military  aubordination  to  their  leaders.   It  is  a  necessary 

thing,  peril for  practical  purposes,  that  this  discipline  should  be 

maintained,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  curious  to  see  how  completely 
the  represcnt  itive  subsides  into  the  parti/an.  You  would  imagine 
thnt  thp  IIoii  ('  consisted  of  representatives  of  Lord  John  Russell 
ami  6ir  Ruber  Peel — of  the  Ins  and  Outs,  rather  than  of  the  coun- 
try ;  nor  is  any  nm  in  a  more  hopeless  pliglit  than  the  man  who 
tsikes  an  independent  course  of  action,  or  refuses  to  bind  himself  to 
the  interests  of  one  side  of  the  House  or  the  other.  He  is  sneered 
at  and  thwarted  in  every  way ;  called  an  impraciicaiflt,ut,d  left  alone 
in  his  pntriotism  and  his  glory. 

This  isolation  re^nlts  from  the  selll-hius^,  the  party,  class,  and 
personal  intereaU*  ui  the  great  mass  of  nieutbers ;  they  will  not  act, 
or  wcie,  with  men  who  are  not  consistent  to  a  party,  as  if  a  party  is 
emisistent  with  itself;  as  if  time,  and  the  progress  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  pressure  of  events,  do  not  necessarily  demand  changes  in  the 
minds  of  men,  oHpn  nmonTitir!<r  tn  the  rprer>5al  of  their  fixed^  and  as 
they  fondly  thought,  correct  notions  of  conduc  t. 

A  want  of  large  and  general  sympathy  with  the  unrepresented,  or 
badly-represented  classes,  is  the  leading  defect  of  the  House ;  but 
far  this  who  can  say  that  the  House  is  to  hlame  ?  The  electors 
choose  the  House,  and  if  Ihey  are  selfish,  or  ne^^ligetit,  or  corrupt  in 
their  choice  ;  if  they  choose  their  representatives  for  everything,  or 
something,  or  nothing,  except  what  onrrht  to  be  the  guiding  motive 
of  thru-  choice,  a«  tried  integrity,  ixpt  i  ience,  years,  common  sense, 
and  common  sympathies  witii  mankind,  the  fault  is  in  theiiif  not  in 
thoae  they  send  to  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament. 

A  pleasing  irait  of  the  House  is,  its  fairness  and  generosity  to* 
wards  any  speaker  who  has  business  to  speak,  or  who  has  got  any* 
thinrr  to  say  ;  the  House  always  listens  to  ^nvh  a  one  with  attention. 
A  new  Aleniber,  likewise,  is  always  well  rrceivpfl,  and  his  ddhnl 
marked  by  consuleration  for  his  feelings  on  tirst  acidrcssing  so  for- 
midable an  assembly  ;  the  cry  of  "New  Member!  New  Member!  " 
"Hear  1  bear!  hear  1"  gives  him  confidenee,  and  encourages  him  to 
proceed;  but  if,  unfortunatoly,  he  is  tried,  and  found  wanting,  he 
will  not  again  be  Iicard  with  any  degree  of  marked  attention. 

The  House  is  highly  discriminative  in  this  respect ;  a  mnn  of 
character,  weight,  authority,  or  i!iff»rmation  upon  any  pmt icuhir 
point,  is  heard  with  general  attention ;  a  Alember,  on  tlie  contrary, 
who  talks  for  talk's  sake, — and  of  these  there  are,  unfortunately,  too 
many,  is  act  listened  to,  except  by  the  reporters ;  he  crieth  out  in 
the  house,  and  no  man  regardeth  him.  If  a  phonometer,  or  instru- 
ment for  measuring  noise,  could  be  invented,  you  would  thereby  be 
enabled  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  judgment  of  tlie  respective  merits 
of  the  several  8{ic;ikers.  When  Peel  or  UusscU  are  uy,  the  noise  is 
at  zero;  when  middiing  members  are  talking  there  is  a  temperate 
Boiae ;  hot  when  fVom  the  back  benches,  foolish,  loud-talking,  ignor- 
ant, forward  young  fellows*  without  information  or  ability,  exoept  in 
their  own  conceit  insist  uj^onjamng,  the  noise  reaches  the  boiling* 
point,  and  the  prater  becomes,  rert.unly  not  silent,  but  certaiiilv  un- 
heard. You  crmnot  hear  a  word  he  says,  but  you  xre  his  netlier  jaw 
vibrating  up  and  down,  like  that  of  a  donkey  masticating  a  tough 
thistle. 
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■XAMPLB8  or  POLITIOAI*  LtFB. 

THB  APTJSNTUillMO  M.F. 

The  adventuring  M.P.  is  a  political  fortun^hunter* 

His  leading  gift  is  gift  of  the  gab  ;  he  has  a  marvellons  knack  of 
Jawing,  and  a  happy  insensibility  to  his  own  defects,  of  wiiat€Ver 
description.    Of  this  category  wiis  liiLL  Blatherum. 

Bill  had  a  ttmall  property,  with  great  incumbrances ;  in  fact,  wboa 
be  paid  the  intemt  or  hit  mortgages,  his  mothei^t  jointaTe,  aiid  hio 
MCnt,  out  of  the  rents  end  pvofits  of  Bletberom  Hall,  he  miplit  put 
the  residue  in  his  eye,  and  see  none  the  worse  for 't.   Nothing  but 
strict  economy  and  attention  to  his  affairs  could  have  given  Bill  even 
a  moderate  independence;  but  Bill  was  a  clever  fellow,  and  dis- 
dained moderation.    He  could  talk,  to  be  sure ;  how  he  couid  talk ! 
end,  like  many  another  fool,  he  thought  more  wes  to  be  got  by  talk* 
ing  than  by  holding  his  tongue.   He  frequented  all  sovts  of  public 
meetings^  where  he  reehed  all  manner  of  speeches,  having  previously 
sent  them  off  to  the  county  paper ;  he  took  the  chair  at  political 
free-and-easies,  shook  hands  with  influential  butchers,  and  was  hand 
in  glove  with  the  electioneering  attorney  of  the  neighbouring  bo- 
rough tuwn. 

LiYing  at  a  oonsidcraUe  distance  from  London,  and  teeing  liie 
oonsequential  airs  of  the  M.P.S  of  his  neighbourhood^who»  hf  the 
way,  were  gentlemen  of  great  influence  and  ample  fortune.  Bill 

thought  that  to  be  a  membrr  of  the  House  of  Corjimons  must  be 
what  Goorg-e  Hobins  finniliarly  stales  "  a  little  hea\en  ujion  earth." 
Peel  was  an  I\I.P.,  and  why  shouldn't  Bill.  There  seemed  no  reason 
in  life  why  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  never  entered  into  this  poor 
man's  comprdiension  that  the  comm<in  herd  of  M.P^  were  no  wey 
distinguished  Irom  other  men,  save  by  the  addition  of  the  two  ma- 
gical letters,  niier  their  names,  the  privilege  of  franking,  and  the 
privilege  of  non-imprisonment  for  debt ;  that,  for  any  other  advan- 
tage,  a  man  tni^ht  just  as  well  write  after  his  name  M.X.  or  M.Z. 
All  this  Bill  did  not  find  out  until  atler  his  election,  which,  in  the 
folness  of  time,  and  the  emptiness  of  pocket,  he  had  ihe  evil  fortune 
to  secure* 

Having  taken  the  oaths,  which  cost  him  nothing,  the  seat  whidi 

cost  him  so  much,  and  paid  the  fees  to  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  which 
cost  h'un  seven  pounds  ten,  Bill's  next  great  desideratum  was  to 
distinguish  himself  as  nn  active  Member  of  Parliament,  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  he  cuuld  be  made  to  comprehend  what  an  active 
Member  of  Parliament  meant,  namely,  by  getting  up  and  talking 
upon  any  and  every  question^  whether  he  knew  anjrtning  about  it 
or  not. 

To  he  nrnr  hh  work,  our  new  Lyciirgus  took  lodgings  in  Man- 
chester Buildings;  but,  finding'  by  experience  tliat  a  residence  there 
was  damnatory  to  his  prospects  in  society,— (tor  Bill  mixed  up  with 
bis  Parliamentary  success  a  confused  idea  of  marrying  a  Countess, 
or  heiress,  or  something  of  that  sort,)-^finding,  in  Ami,  that  Man- 
chester Buildhigs  was  not  "  the  tickei,"  he  got  admitted  a  member  of 
one  of  the  numerous  dubs  that  coUectively  write  letters  from  6l 

James's  Square. 

Our  new  Member^  thus  politically  and  socially  established^  lost  no 
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tinie  in  preparing  for  his  maiden  speedi.  He  reed  tip  the ''■tetoof 
the  country  "  question  during  the  Whitsun  holidays,  and  engaged 

an  amanuensis  for  half-a-guinea  a-week  to  make  extrnct:?  from  Blue 
Books,  Parliamentary  debates,  and  files  of  uld  ne  wspapers.  From 
this  chaos  ot  heterogeneous  materials  he  gradually  extracted^the  ma- 
terial* of  hie  gpeeehy  which  faenng  written  out  carefully,  word  for 
word,  as  it  was  intended  to  be  mken.  Bill  rehemed  it  before  hie 
glass  with  laudable  assiduity.  His  next  operation  was  to  reduce  it 
to  heads,  so  that  nothing  miglit,  through  a  treacherous  memory,  be 
lost  to  Parliament  or  the  nation  ;  and,  thus  prepared,  !?in  went  down 
to  the  House,  not  without  a  smouldering  hope  that  before  his  return 
he  should  be  called  aside,  and  "  »pokeu  tu  '  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
TVeuory* 

''Yet," mud  he  to  himself,  as  he  cratted Old Pakce Yard,  ''an 
Under-Secretaryship  to  begin  with ;  not  that  my  talent  could  not 

grasp  the  Home,  Foreign,  or  Colonial  Office,  without  pa^sin^  through 
subordinate  employ  nu-nts.    Pitt  was  Premier  at  twenty-two:  lam 

twenty-nine.  But  no  matter  ;  I  have  it  in  me,  and,  by  >it  shall 

come  outT' 

As  he  arrived  at  the  door  openii^  to  the  elQak-Toom»  a  leading 

statesman  preceding  him,  several  hats  were  lifted  in  respect  from  the 
admiring  mob  ;  Bill  touched  his  hat  mechanically  with  his  fore- 
finger,  in  imitation  of  an  illustrious  Doblenuuk  Two  or  three  nein- 
bers,  by-standers,  smiled. 

'*Tm8  salutation  can  hxirdly  be  intended  for  me  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  time  mil  come,"  thought  Bill  Blatherum. 

Having  taken  up  his  position,  after  ealcnlating  to  a  nioety  the 
point  of  view  from  which  he  oondnded  himself  most  likely  to  catch 
the  Speaker's  eye,  our  statesman  (for,  to  do  Bill  justice,  lie  was  as 
much  of  a  statesman  as  nine  out  of  ten  there)  waited  with  intense 
anxiety  for  the  moving  the  order  of  the  day.  The  order  of  the  day 
was  read,  whereupon  a  grt^t  many  members  simultaneuuiily  rose,  as 
is  usual,  in  eager  emnuitioii.<  Our  hero  rose  with  them,  strainlnc 
like  a  ^eyhound  in  the  sHps.  The  eagerness  of  his  manner  excited 
a  lau|^  through  the  House;  but,  somebody  crying  out,  "New 
Member,  new  Member,"  a  volley  of  "  Hear,  hear,  hears,"  followed ; 
and  our  orator,  taking  out  his  slip  of  paper  whereon  was  the  sy- 
nopsis, or  digest,  of  his  speech,  proceeded  with  his  exordium. 

Uis  speech  (for  we  were  in  the  gallerv)  was  a  very  good  speech, 
as  Parliamentary  speeches  go.  He  dedaimed  apainst  the  folly  of 
supposing  that  Government  could  provide  remedies  for  public  miB« 
culties;  quoted 

How  tnisll  of  all  the  ills  that  men  sudors 
That  part  that  kings  or  Isws  can  osuissr  cars  ; 

eulogized  our  glorious  constitution  in  general  terms;  ddicatdy 
hinted  at  the  meriU  of  the  Minister ;  appealed  to  honourable  gen- 
tlemen opposite ;  was  free  to  con^eis  a  great  many  nothings ;  could 
not  possibly  imagine  why  honourable  gentlemen  should  make  this  a 
party  question :  stated  a  great  many  truisms,  withont  the  grace  of 
novelty;  and  sat  down,  highly  gratified  with  the  generous  "Hear, 
hears  "  that  greeted  hib  concluding  observations. 

The  misU&e  our  senator  committed  was,  in  imagining  that  the 
hunumity  with  which  the  House  listens  to  a  young  MemlMr  making 
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lut  dUrnt  would  be  cootisued  to  hU  tnbMqueiit  efibrts  in  addresBng; 
them ;  but  lo  it  wee  not  to  be.  To  his  surprise  and  chagrin,  hia 
next  dlapla^  was  listened  to  with  frigid  coldness  ;  the  next  alter  that 

with  some  impatience;  and  when,  at  length,  the  IIoii«e  opened  its 
eyes  to  the  consciousness  of  the  disagreeable  fact  that  our  new  3Ieni- 
ber  belonged  to  the  numerous  category  of  the  bohk-s,  and  talked 
merely  for  the  sake  of  bearing  himsdf  talk,  and  seeing  himself  im- 
printed at  length  in  the  morning  papers,  they  refused  to  listen  at  all ; 
and,  though  he  continued  to  exercise  his  undoubted  privilege  of 
speaklnpr,  the  House  at  the  same  tine  insisted  upon  U*  undoubted 
pj^rogative  of  shutting  its  ears. 

IJill  began  to  fear  that  he  was  not  appreciated  in  Parliament ;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  not  once  spoken  to  him. on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  his  acceptance  of  office,  nor^  tnd^,  upon  any  other  subject. 
But  his  failure  in  securing  the  attention  of  the  House  was  not  the 
only  discomfort  our  legislator  began  to  ind  annexed  to  his  high  avo- 
cation. His  socin!  ])()Mhfm  did  not  .ippcar  at  all  improved  by  it.  It 
isj  true,  lie  tlined  once  or  twice  with  the  Minister,  as  one  of  liis  frt*- 
neral  Parliamentary  supporters  ;  but  this  was  but  a  formal,  cere- 
monial party,  in  which  no  approximation  to  intimacy  could  be  made. 
In  fact,  it  was  understood  of  these  dinners  that  they  were  merdy  a 
more  luiepitable  sort  of  public  meeting,  and  tliat,  with  respect  to  the 
guests  with  each  other,  and  the  host  with  the  guests,  their  social 
isolation,  separate  from  more  intimate  causes  of  alliance,  remained 
as  distinct  and  separate  as  before. 

With  his  colleague  in  the  representation.  Bill  had  many  ocoisions 
of  public  business  j  but  he  was  not  a  little  annoyed  to  see  that  that 
gentleman  preserved  towards  him  the  most  cold  and  distant  formality 
of  politeness.  BUI,  taking  advantage  of  the  slender  opportunity  he 
enjoyed  of  intercourse  with  his  colleague,  who  wa«?  a  scion  of  a  noble 
family,  ruid  an  oflicer  of  the  Guards,  took  the  liberty  one  (!:iv  of 
bowing  V.  hen  they  met  in  Hyile  Park;  but,  to  his  great  a>ioi)ish- 
ment  and  vexation,  the  brother  M  P.  stared  him  full  in  tlie  face 
through  his  eye- glass,  without  condescending  to  bestow  upon  him 
the  most  equivocal  token  of  recognition. 

Our  hero  now  be^an  to  be  aware  that  there  fvas  a  difference,  and 
that  with  n  (iisfhfrhrm,  between  Members  of  Parliament,  and  that 
they  had  littie  in  common,  save  the  right  to  sit  and  vote.  Even 
"  Oh,  ohs  "  and  "  Hear,  hears,"  Bill  observed,  were  not  caught  up 
by  the  House,  unless  the  cue  was  given  by  a  man  of  weight  or  a 
Minister, 

This  opinion  of  the  difference  between  M.P.s  was  on  firmed  by  an 
adventure  with  a  tradesman  in  Cockspur  Street.  Bill  had  occasion 
to  order  certain  articles,  wliich  he  directed  to  be  sent  to  Man- 
chester Buildings,  to  Willinm  Hlatheruni,  Esq.  !\I.P. ;  he  laying  a 
Strong  empha&is  on  the  laj»t  two  letters,  intending  tu  i>trike  awe  into 
the  tradesman,  who,  however,  did  not  leem  to  be  at  all  moved  by 
their  legislative  importance.  The  articles  arrived,  and  were  sent 
up ;  the  purchaser  was  informed  that  a  person  waited  for  an  answer* 
Tne  Member  went  down,  bid  him  tell  his  master  that  be  would  call 
and  pay  him  ;  when,  l^orror  of  horrors!  the  representative  of  the 
Charmg  Cross  tradesman  had  the  audacity  to  tell  the  M.P.  that  he 
had  orders  ''not  to  leave  notliing  without  the  ready." 

**  Do  you  know  who  I  am»  sir?"  thundered  the  senator. 
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*'  If  I  did^  sir,  I  must  have  the  money  all  the  same/'  replied  the 
mmn. 

"  Do  foa  not  know,  sir,  that  I  am  a  Member  of  Parliament 

"  Dasaay  you  are,  sir  ;  bttt  master  says  as  ham  Ite'sbeea  done  too 

oden  by  gents  in  these  here  Buildin's." 

So  miicf)  for  the  credit  of  an  adventuring  I^f  P, 

The  next  essay  of  our  hero  was  in  the  matrimonial  line.  He  used 
to  dine  three  or  four  times  a  month,  during  the  seMion,  with  a  mem- 
ber of  a  great  city  firm,  who  had  a  handsome  lath-a&d-pUMter  house, 
and  establishmmt  to  mateh,  in  the  Regent's  Park.  It  mast  not  be 
sopposed  that  the  hosfMtality  of  our  oity  friend  was  altogether  disln- 
tere'sted  ;  in  fnrt,  he  never  gave  a  dinner  without  an  eye  to  business. 
Franks  at  tliaL  time  were  in  great  demand;  and  the  senator  paid  in 
&anks  the  v  alue  of  his  dinners  to  the  citizen. 

The  latter  boasted,  among  his  other  chattel  property,  a  handsome 
daughter,  with  a  handsome  fortune.  Our  M.P.  looked  at  the  daugli* 
ter,  and  thought  die  night  answer  ;  his  mind's  eye  squinted  at 
the  thirty  thousand  pounds'  fortune  in  prospect ;  he  was  Jifre  she 
would  answer.  Bill  fell  in  love,  ogled,  dangled,  siirhofl,  groaned, 
an<i  played  all  the  customary  antic  tricks  by  which  young  ladies  of 
fortune  are  accustomed  to  be  won.  lie  found  himself  not  altogether 
unacceptable ;  and  one  night,  in  the  cock-loft  of  the  House,  while 
hia  immmarato  was  looking  through  the  ventilator,  took  occasion, 
during  a  debate  on  the  sugar  duties,  to  say  a  good  many  sweet 
things,  concluding  with  a  proposal.  The  lady  went  through  the 
ceremonies  of  frowTiiTiir,  blu-hin;;,  and  hesitating,  usual  on  such  in- 
teresting oecasioiis,  and,  like  a  dutiful  daughter,  referred  her  lover 
to  her  *'  dear  pa," 

That  gentleaoan,  on  being  applied  to,  expressed  his  deep  sense  of 
the  honour  intended  him,  and  so  forth-— [[we  need  not  rspeat  what 
he  said ;  for  you  must  be  well  aware  there  is  a  regular  string  of 
couimoTi places  upon  these  occasions,  mechanically  reppnted^ — ob- 
served that  he  intended  making  a  handsome  settlement  on  his 
daughter,  and  ended  by  the  rather  startling  inquiry,  "  What,  sir,  do 
you  propose  to  settle  ou  my  daughter  ?" 

In  six  weeks  more  the  lady  was  married— to  a  wealthy  tea-dealer 
in  Thames  Street. 

For  three  or  four  years  Bill  struggled  bravely  with  his  false  posi- 
tion of  M  P.  Tie  applied  for  everything  that  the  IVIinister  had  to 
give  ;  appointed  liiniself,  through  parae^raphs  slyly  inserted  in  the 
Dewspapers,  to  everything,  from  Governor  of  Aladras  down  to  As- 
sistant roor  Law  Commissioner ;  but  these  appointments,  unfbrtu* 
nately,  brought  no  salary ;  raised  money  wncre  he  could  on  the 
strength  of  the  a|»pointment  be  was  sure  to  get ;  sold  his  patrimonial 
estate  to  meet  his  liabilitief  ;  was  offered  the  Consul-Generalship  of 
the  Cannibal  Islands,  to  get  rid  of  him,  which  he  was  foolish  enough 
to  refuse  ;  nnd,  being  returned  at  the  next  election,  was  unseated  for 
want  of  q^uaiiiicuiion. 

His  senatorial  career  thus  imraspiciously  ended,  our  ex  M.P,  hung 
aboot  the  dubs  and  the  West  End ;  was  director  of  several  bubble 
companies,  and  a  general  projector  of  new  and  striking  inventions. 
He  is  well  known  at  a  sort  of  ta\  erti  cltih,  where  he  resorts  of  an  af- 
ttrnoon  to  talk  politics  and  projei  U  ;  and  if  you  happen  to  droj)  in 
there  any  evening  in  the  year,  yuu  will  be  sure  to  see  him  with  a 
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last  ofgin-fltidrwater  before  hSm,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  to  hear 
im  prefaoe  ereiy  aeoond  aeiiteiioe  with^    When  I  was  in  Parlia- 
ments" 

THE  VPFXB  HOUBB 

Is  a  very  proper  and  characteristic  name  for  the  House  of  Lords* 
The  Commone'  Honte  !•  deddedly  more  common ;  the  Lower  Honae 
u  certainly  lower — we  had  almost  said  lomf  hat  to  my  that  wvmid 

be  a  breach  of  privilege. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  upper  classes  and  the  lower  classes  ; 
these  terms  mark  a  well-known  distinction  in  society;  so  do  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Parliament  in  legislation. 

The  upper  dasses  are  welUdreseed,  auiet,  gentleman-lHu^  per- 
fumed, nlent,  reserTcd,  idle ;  lo  is  the  Upper  House.  The  lower 
classes  are  slovenly,  noisy,  mde,  blustering,  talkative,  busy ;  so  ia 
the  Lower  House.  The  one  represents  the  elegant  and  artificial,  the 
other  the  operative  and  essential  ^larts  of  law-manufacture. 

When  a  man  quitK  a  bear-jxnrdt  n,  or  obstreperous  public  meeting, 
when  everybody  is  talking,  and  nobodv  has  anything  to  say,  and 
gets  into  a  Qoaker-mesting,  where  nobody  witt  say  anjrthing,  he 
goesiirom  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords;  when  a 
man,  retiring  from  the  coffee-room  of  The  Magpie  and  Stmnp  oo  a 
Saturday  nip^bt,  finds  himself  suddenly  transported  into  a  noble- 
man s  drawing-room,  he  merely  exchanges  the  Lfower  for  the  Upper 
House. 

If  the  Lower  House  disappoints  the  stranger  by  its  want  of  dig- 
nity and  deooram,  the  Upper  is  no  less  onsatisflMtory  from  the  op- 
posite defect :  there  all  is  frigid  dignity  and  lordly  indiflereoce. 

You  are  ushered,  as  it  were,  into  the  musidans'  gallery  of  a  uUom, 
where  a  couple  of  do?:en  of  respectable,  grave,  elderly  gentlemen  are 
assembling  before  dinner.  The  floor  is  covered  with  scarlet  cloth, 
the  walls  decorated  with  scarlet  paper,  the  benches  have  scarlet 
cushions,  with  scarlet-cashioned  hades;  and,  indeed,  if  it  were  not 
Ibr  the  benches,  and  the  scarlet,  oblong,  bed*-like  seat,  called  the 
woolsack,  and  the  throne  with  its  canopy,  you  would  have  nothing 
to  distin^nisb  the  legisUting  loom  of  the  Lords  from  the  dining- 
room  of  my  Lord. 

All  is  quiet  and  gentleman-like  in  this  place  ;  even  the  stranrrers 
in  the  gaUerv  catch  the  infection  of  the  noble  atmosphere,  and  are 
afraid  to  look  about  them.  The  door-keeper  is  a  superior  man,  with 
a  superior  head,  and  superior  suit  of  black.  He  does  not  look  like 
a  House-of-Commons  doorkeeper;  he  motions  strangers  to  their 
seats  with  a  gentleman-usher-like  bow ;  he  represses  conversation 
with  "  Hush,  hush  !"and  never  cries  "  Silence!"  with  a  strong  voice, 
as  do  the  doorkeepers  of  the  Lower  Gallery. 

The  doors  open  and  shut  noiselessly,  and  give  ingress  and  eeress 
to  the  Peers,  who  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  tmrone,  or  in  tlie  boidy  of 
the  House,  or  lounge*  on  the  cross  benches,  the  younger  ones  con- 
versing in  a  low  tone,  the  elder  seated  thinly  here  and  there,  waiting 
for  the  commencement  of  business  ;  some  are  perusing  the  petitions 
tiiey  have  to  present,  or  tbe  printed  paper  of  the  notices  of  motion, 
or  other  business  of  the  day. 

There  is  here  seen  no  scrambling  over  the  backs  of  benches,  no 
mob  gossiping  at  the  bar,  no  slaps  on  the  iNick,  jokes,  or  horse- 
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laughing;  the  Upper  House  smiles,  whispers,  and  walk*;  about 
without  any  tumult  or  noise.  It  also  dresnos  better  tli;iii  the  Lower 
House;  no  shooting-jackets,  white  hats,  drab  sliirts, gaiters,  or  high- 
lows  U9  worn  by  the  Upper  House ;  tbe  most  remarkable  article  of 
d^en  we  have  obiervecf  there  hmag  one  etenuU  pair  of  plaid  Inez- 
pressibles. 

The  Bishops,  who  look  at  this  (iistnnrc  (we  are  now  in  the  gal- 
lery) like  a  row  of  darling  chubby  children  in  their  magpie  robes, 
tremendous  lawn  sleeves,  sit  very  modestly  in  a  row  by  themselves, 
on  one  ot*  the  back  benches  ;  we  have  no  more  to  say  of  their  spi- 
fhual  Lordships,  than  that  nobody  in  the  House  seemed  to  take  any 
Dotioe  of  their  pTesence,  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  un- 
common  fat 

One  noble  Lord  appears  to  be  nsleep  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  his 
feet  stiffly  stretched  out  between  Inni  and  the  table,  a  position  which 
no  Peer  takes  the  liberty  to  disturb  by  passing  between  ;  his 
single-breasted  military  frock  is  buttoned  up  to  bis  chin ;  and  bis 
hat,  concealing  the  upper  part  of  bis  face,  rests  gracefully  on  the 
hump  of  his  nose ;  he  seems  asleep,  as  we  have  said,  but  his  attitude 
is  that  of  a  man  asleep  at  attention  in  fact,  he  is  perhaps  more 
wide  awake  than  any  man  in  the  House. 

Opposite,  in  the  front  seat,  is  a  haiulsomely-turned  leg,  encased  in 
a  killing  pair  of  tights,  which  the  noble  owner  looks  down  upon 
complacently,  tapping  at  intervab  a  well-fitting  boot  with  a  silver- 
mounted  riding-cane.  A  man  pleasing  aspect,  and  a  well-bred 
didee  far  niente  face,  is  Lord  Welboome ;  but  not  the  sort  of  man 
nature  seems  to  have  intended  for  a  Premier  IVUnister, 

A  curious  versatile  nose  is  seen  peering  into  the  House,  and  pre- 
sently a  curious,  versatile  senator  whisks  ai\er  it.  He  hops  about 
iroui  bench  to  bench,  as  if  he  did  not  know  where  to  settle,  diving 
his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  a  pair  of  chequered  ineznressibles,  too 
short  and  too  tight;  he  grinds  his  teeth,  scratches  his  nead,  rubs  his 
curious  nose,  which  resents  the  insult  by  twisting  from  one  side  of  his 
face  to  the  other  ;  he  seats  himself  on  the  Woolsack,  then  jumps  off, 
as  if  he  had  no  business  there  ;  he  runs  up  to,  and  seems  to  question 
Peers  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  then  runs  away,  without  ap- 
pearing to  stay  for  an  answer ;  his  movements  remind  us  vividly  of 
a  very  large  rat  in  a  very  small  trap. 

Wnile  you  are  looking  at  him  the  Chancellor  enters,  without  state 
or  noise,  and,  sliding  on  the  Woolsack,  a  Peer  rises  to  present  a  pe- 
tition, the  purport  of  which  he  states  in  an  inaudible  voice,  and  you 
are  aware  that  business  has  begun. 

A  noble  Lord  rises,  and  in  a  very  subdued  tone  puts  a jauestiun  to 
tl\e  noble  Duke,  who  appears  to  be  asleep.  The  noble  Duke  then, 
with  peat  deBbeni^tion,  takes  his  hat  off  his  nose,  rises,  advances  to 
the  timle,  and  in  three  words,  uttered  in  a  low,  but  firm  voice,  ana* 
wers,  or  declines  to  answer,  sits  down*  puts  his  liat  where  it  was, 
and  appears  to  be  asleep. 

Some  more  questions  having  been  put,  and  more  replies  elicited, 
of  which  the  only  impreaisiun  remaining  upon  your  mind  is,  how  on 
earth  the  reporters  can  make  anything  of  it.  Lord  Broffy  gets  up  (as 
usual^  to  inflict  a  speech* 

It  18  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  unfkvourable  place  for  an  ora- 
tor than  the  House  of  Ijords :  one  would  as  soon  think  of  getting  up 
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to  make  a  speech  in  a  catacomb.    The  thin,  untenanted  appe.u  nTiee 
of  the  House;  the  Ijeggarly  account  of  empty  benches,  reminding" 
one  of  a  provincial  theatre  on  a  benefit  night;  the  evident  apathy, 
liiCkacnesik  and  indifimnce  af  the  ekv«ii  Paera  who  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  Hsten,  and  the  inipatienoe  of  the  three  Ministerial 
Iiords,  who  know  it  is  all    gammon;"  the  abstracted  look  of  the 
unhappy  Chancellor,  who,  after  toilinc:  all  day  iti  hi>  court,  wants  to 
get  home  to  prepare  ^*omf>  important  iiidirment  ;  the  yawninrr,  stretch- 
ing, and  looking  at  ^^  au  lu'-  it  now  wants  but  five  minutes  to  !?even) 
would  extinguish  llie  fire  ot  any  orator  (except  Uruffy  )  that  ever  wag- 
ged a  tongue. 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  be^ns ;  he  U  full  of  his  subject,  and 

is  determined  to  work  it  off  in  speech.    He  dwells  upon  the  im- 

fiortance  of  his  subject,  and  solicits  thereto  the  attention  of  the  noble 
)uke.  [_'rhe  Duke  moves  one  le^,  as  much  as  to  say,  don't  imagine 
that  1  'm  asleep.]  He  goes  on,  trying  to  warm  ;  but  the  atmosphere 
of  the  House  is  too  chilly,  and  his  words  seem  to  freeae  upon  Ilia 
lips.  He  tries  a  joke ;  a  sickly  smite  flits  over  the  Dices  of  one  or 
two  Peers,  which  in  the  Parliamentary  reports  of  the  following  day 
figures  in  parenthesis  (a  laugh).  He  becomes  impressive,  but  there 
is  nobody  to  impre«i«  ;  he  is  eloqtu-nt,  hut  there  is  no  sympathy. 
He  might  as  well  talk  to  the  Elgin  marbles,  for  any  visible  impres- 
sion hih  ehnjuence  appears  to  make. 

At  length  he  hits  a  sympathetic  chord ;  he  will  no  longer  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  (it  is  now  half-past  seven) ;  his  forbearance 
is  rewarded  with  a  distinct  Hear,  hear ;"  Peers  seize  their  hats 
and  canes,  and  two  or  three  neares^t  the  doors  make  off,  anticipating 
the  conclusion  of  tlie  speaker.  He  concludes  at  Inst  ;  the  Chancellor 
slides  off  the  \\  oulsack,  the  Peers  disappear  noiselef>«<ly,  like  sha- 
dows of  senators ;  and  you  go  home,  thinking  that,  after  all,  the 
House  of  Lords  is  worth  going  to  once,  for  the  same  reason  that 
people  tiave  made  voyages  to  the  North  Pole ;  for  the  discovery,  in 
short,  that  there  is  notlung  to  discover. 

LONDON  FAMCIB8. 

CRICKBT. 

The  superabundance  of  London  wertlth,  when  it  has  satisfied 
every  animal  want,  and  provided  abundantly  for  every  comfort  of 
life,  overflowa  ui  fancies. 

The  direction  these  fancies  take  with  any  people  are  no  bad  evi- 
dences of  their  moral  and  social  state.  In  his  business  the  man  ia 
artificial ;  in  his  recreations,  his  fancies,  he  is  natural ;  for  in  recrea- 
tion every  man  strives  to  please  himself. 

If  you  find  a  mnn'fi  fatfctes  intellectual ;  if  he  has  a  taste  for  books, 
niubic,  prints,  flowers,  a  holiday  stroll  in  green  fields,  you  ?nav  forin 
a  pretty  shrewd  guess  that  the  iiabits  of  that  man's  nunil  have  an 
Intellectual  tendency  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  observe  another 
man  whose  passion  is  for  a  fierce  bulUdog,  a  snappish  tarrier,  a  silky 
spaniel,  or  for  horse-racing,  wrestling,  or  other  rude  and  violent 
sports,  you  may  be  tolerably  well  assured  that  the  way  of  thinking 
of  that  man  is  downward,  and  that  his  mind  partakes  of  the  animal 
character. 
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Of  the  refined  and  intellectual  amusements  of  the  educated  and 
humanized  clashes  we  shall  not  al  present  speak,  but  confine  onr- 
•dves  to  those  amotements^  if  amusements  they  can  be  culled^ 
wbieb,  althouji^h  gentlemen  now  and  then  indulge  in  them,  make 
properly  the  fancies  of  London  life. 

or  these,  the  first  is  one  partaking  of  a  national  character,  re- 
qujriiiiz;  a  happy  union  of  activity.  stren<rth,  and  skill,  acute  eye, 
ready  ha.nd,  flexible  bark,  agile  limbs,  every  muscle  in  the  body 
being  by  turns  called  into  vigorous  exertion,— the  king  of  field- 
games,  the  pecoliarly  English  game  of  cricket. 

To  see  this  played  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  avuUtur  must  re« 
pair  to 

lord's  Gttoimo, 

where  an  annoanoement,  somewhat  as  follo^vs,  will  probably  arrest 
his  attention^  as  he  pays  his  shilling  for  admittance,  at  the  gate 

eaAvn  match 

Wm  be  played  in  Lord's  Ground.  Maryl«bon«,  July  31, 1423,  and  fdUowing  days. 

The  Oentlemeu  and  Playvrs  of  Engtond, 


OEWTLEMEX.  PI.AYFUS. 

Hon.  F.  l*(>ii»iO»by.  iiutler. 

Hon.  O.  H.  (irinutoa.  Boac 

Sir  F.  H.  Bathurst,  Dean. 

T.  A.  Aoson,  Esq.  Guy. 

T.  Craven.  Esq.  Hillyer. 


OENTLEMEir,  PT.AYEftS. 

N.  Felix,  Ksq.  iillvwhite. 
R.  Ryiiaston,  Esq.  Fildi. 
A.  iMynn,  Esq.  Bedgat*. 

W.  Pickering,  Esq.  Sewdl. 

C.  O.  Taylor,  Esq.  Van  man. 


And  il  lie  choosts  to  await  tlie  ^reat  annual  match  of  the  Gbntlb- 
MKN  AMI  Playbus  Enul.ani>,  he  will  not  regret  having  spent  a 
day  or  two  in  seeing  this  royal  game  in  its  highest  state  of  pcrfeo>* 
tion. 

Lord's  Ground  is  a  space  of  well-popped  sward  of  about  eleven 

acres,  a  tennis-court  bounding  it  to  the  south  ;  to  tlie  east,  a  pavilion 
for  the  use  of  gentlemen  players  and  tlieir  fashionable  friends  ;  and 
inclosed  by  paling;  on  the  other  two  sides.  Wickets  are  placed  in 
different  parts  of  tiie  giound,  wiiere  the  competitors  amuse  them- 
selves getting  their  huids  in,  until  the  bell  rings  for  clearing  the 
ground,  and  beginning  the  business  of  the  day. 

Here  are  pointed  out  to  you,  conspicuous  among  the  crowd,  the 
immortal'^  of' the  c:  inie.  Yon  are  astonished  to  hear  tlioir  respective 
excellences  dilated  upon  with  s^iftfo  by  the  assembled  amateurs. 
That  rather  corpulent,  but  extremely  weli-niade  man,  is  Mr.  A. 
Mynn,  the  first  fast  bowler  of  the  day.  There  stands  the  immortal 
PiL€H,  the  greatest  of  professional  haUert,  a  man  of  long  legs,  short 
body,  and  broad-brimmed  hat.  That  square-built,  thick-set  man,  is 
Box,  in  whom  you  regard  with  reverence  the  best  wicket-keeper  in 
England.  Lillywhitb,  the  facile  princeps  of  shtr  bowler«,  is  not 
wanting  ;  nor  the  greatest  of  known  htng-stops^  IMr.  W.  INIvnn.  Ba- 
th urst  is  there,  and  Pickekimg,  wiiose  merits  as  jUldri  s  are  su- 
preme. Here  are  assembled,  as  spectators,  numbers  of  players  from 
the  provinces,  cricketers  of  Kent,  and  cricketers  of  Nottingham,  not 
unknown  to  fkme. 

Now  flags  are  posted,  to  indicate  the  line  beyond  which  specta- 
tors may  not  pa'^^'  with  imy>unity,  and  a  substantial  «f]U!ire  of  sr"  '^^* 
tators  stand,  sit,  and  recline  around.    The  markers  take  th.^^yance  to 
and  hard  by  them  the  Nestor  of  cricketers,  Lohi>  FHEui**«y  go»i 
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CLKRc,  takes  a  privileged  sett,  attended  by  his  faithful  do^,  whose 
exertions  in  keeping  a  cordon  sanitaire  of  exclusion  around  his  master 
exdtet  much  memment. 

The  gentlemen  gain  the  first  innings,  theji&i^erf  are  dispersed 
over  the  field  ;  and  now  begins  the  tug  of  war  between  those  who 
make  cridLet  their  recreation  and  thoM  who  pursue  it  as  a  pro* 
fession. 

What  pen,  if  not  the  pen  of  Nimrod,  that  mighty  hunter,  and  his- 
torian of  mighty  hunters,  shall  describe  the  bi^nff,  bowling,  field- 
ingy  and  ca£litn|^-ottt  of  that  glorious  day^  Who  shall  convev 
even  the  faintest  idea  of  the  precision,  force,  and  effect  with  which 

]Mr.  A.  Mynn  urf^es  his  telling  balls,  as  from  the  centre  of  his 
breast,  against  the  opposin*^  wicket ;  or  the  nice  dexterity  and  appa- 
rent ensc  with  which  tlie  no  less  inniini  tal  Pilch  sends  it  spinning 
througii  the  retreating  crowd ;  or  the  agile  ruiming  and  instantaneous 
capture  of  the  ball  by  Pickering  or  Bmursti  or  the  unlucky  catch 
of  Felix,  the  humourist  of  the  party,  who  tears  his  hair,  and  rolla 
himself  upon  the  ground  in  well-affected  agony  of  his  misfortune ; 
or  the  resounding  applause  that  greets  every  coup  of  superior  skill 
on  the  part  oi  the  f^cnflryncn,  or,  miuore  amorc,  the  applause  atteudi* 
ing  the  proi'essional  skill  and  fortune  of  the  players! 

Who  but  an  enthusiast  of  the  game — who  but  he  that  playing 
cricket,  and  aware  of  its  (Ufliculties,  shall  describe  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  every  coup  on  the  side  of  either  party,  the  alacrity  of  bet- 
ting, and  the  rapidity  with  which  large  sums  change  hands,  not  only 
upon  the  issue  of  the  match,  but  upon  the  probable  number  of  rntis 
scored  in  any  given  innings  ?  Who  shall  transcribe  the  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Ward,  late  Member  i'or  London,  and  late  one  of  the  first  crick- 
eters in  the  world  ? — who  to  an  admiring  auditory,  like  another  Os- 
sian^  descant  upon  the  feats  of  old,  and  uie  heroes  of  other  days  ? 


OOCXMBY  SPOBTailBK. 

Thb  love  of  sport  —  the  desire  of  capturing  and  killing  wild  ani- 
mals,  seems  to  be  an  instinct,  inextinguished,  inextin^tshable,  of  the 
primeval  hunter,  man.  We  are  all  more  or  less  Nimrods,  at  heart, 
and  our  venatorial  propensities  will  find  merit  somdiow,  were  it  only 
after  the  fashion  of  a  cockney  sportsman. 

Spite  of  Nature,  who  lias  -vvitmlrfiwn  almost  all  that  h  fcrrr  naiuras 
from  his  immediate  neiglibourhnod  ;  spite  of  game-laws,  fishing- 
laws,  lawb  of  trespasts,  and  the  network  of  penal  clauses,  the  handi- 
work of  landowners  in  parliament  assembleo,  endrding  him  at  every 
step  on  this  forbidden  ground,  your  cockney,  unable  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  blood,  unequid  to  repress  the  noble  rage  for  conquest  of  the 
feathery  and  finny  prey  ,  persists  in  invasion  of  the  suburban  ponds, 
ditches,  dairy-farms,  and  nursery  grounds,  "going  a  fishing,"  or 
"going  out  a  shooting/' 

On  a  fine,  warm  day  in  September,  we  have  counted  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  and  Hyde  Park,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
finir  anglers,  large,  small,  and  intermediate,  including  gendemeo, 
chimney-sweepers,  military-officers,  blackguard  boys,  in  short,  every 
gradation  of  the  indefinitely-graduated  scale  of  metropolitan  social 
life,  was  here  represented,  in  cxac  t  conformity  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
definition,^'  a  worm  at  one  end,  a  tool  at  the  other." 

\  ^  ' 

ft  I 
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Of  these^  some  were  accoutred  in  full  fishing  panolpy  ;  domewhat 
io  the  style  sa  whidi  we  may  imagine  a  tenter  of  a  water  on  the 
Tweed  t^es  the  river  on  a  Bne  fresh  morning,  afler  a  Jtpaie,  when 
the  salmon  are  cm  the  run.  Splendid  brass^mounted  rod,  with  spear, 

multiplying  reel,  anfl  s pare- tops ;  landitif^-net,  lon^j  enough  and 
itronjx  enough  to  lanrl,  if  need  he,  a  tolerably  active  frr.impns ; 
japanned  tin-can,  to  hold  iive-fi**h,  it  by  accident  there  should  be  any 
to  put  in  it ;  a  box  for  gentles,  a  bag  tor  ground-bait,  a  mat  to  carry 
sendry  piscatorial  odds  and  ends,  and  you  have  the  cockney  angler 
tamed  out  in  complete  style. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  result  of  all  this  artillery  in  two  or  three 
wretched  roach,  or  misbejrotten  gudfreons,  swimming  in  the  japanned 
tin-can  ;  norareevfii  tliese  seduced  troni  their  watery  element  with- 
out an  expenditure  of  as  much  ground-bait  as  would  have  purchased 
a  tolerably-siaed  cod-fish  at  Billingsgate. 

The  thorough-goinff  angler  brings  in  his  basket  half  a  onartem 
kef,  which,  chewing,  he  casts  in  at  intervals,  close  to  where  his  float 
swims,  with  provoking  equanimity,  upon  the  surface  ;  sometimes  he 
has  a  bapr  full  of  ground  malt,  a  handful  of  which  he  jerks  upon  the 
water  ;  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  disproportion  of 
ends  to  means,  exhibited  by  tiiese  wartliy  disciples  of  the  gentle 

Isaak  Walton. 

The  poor  fisherman,  on  the  contrary,  is  furnished  forth  in  a  way 
that  contrasts  marvellously  with  the  piscatorial  panolpy  of  his  monied 

brother.  A  rudely  put  tog;ether  hazel-rod,  without  fittings  of  any 
kind,  sometimes  a  willow,  or  even  a  walking-stick,  with  the  usual 
appurtenances,  serve  his  turn  ;  nor  does  he  seem  much  less  successo 
lul  in  hia  fishing  than  the  other. 

Everywhere  aronnd  London,  whether  by  the  I^gent's  Canal,  the 
New  River,  the  Surrey  Canal,  and  even  in  the  docks,  you  will  find  a 
profusion  of  anglers,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  —  the  mechanic  out  of 
work,  the  truant  schoolboy,  the  lazy  good-for-nothing,  the  Clielsea 
out  pensioner  upon  sixpence  a  day,  the  tailor  or  shoemaker  on 
**  strike,"  all  swell  the  motley  mob  of  metropobtan  piscators.  The 
fishing-tackle  shone  abound  with  tantalizing  announcements  of 
^Subscription  Fisheries,**  abounding  with  jack,  dace,  roach,  gad* 
geons,  and  every  variety  of  pond  and  river  fish ;  the  subscription 
varies  from  half>a-guinea  to  two  guineas,  and  the  advertisement 
usually  concludes  with  a  notice  that  no  antrler  is  to  carry  away  on 
any  day's  fishing  more  than  ten  jiounds'  wei^jhl  ofjish.  This  we  take 
to  be  one  of  the  many  jests  broken  upon  tlie  peaceful  fraternity  of 
anglers ;  since  the  capture,  in  any  one  day,  of  ten  oaaeef  of  fish,  we 
ahottld  imagine  mncti  nearer  the  usual  average  of  the  success  of 
euburban  sportsmen. 

tJpon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  at  some  dist:mce  from  town,  say 
within  a  radius  often  or  twelve  miles,  ymi  will  find  anglers,  patient 
and  unmoved  as  mile-stones,  though  at  much  shorter  interval!?. 
These  are,  generally,  gentlemen  of  an  uacertaia  age  ;  i>ume,  indeed, 

judging  by  the  bald-pate,  or  the  lUverv  locks»  might,  widiout  the 
ilighteit  ttretdh  of  veracity,  be  celled  oML  These  are  Ikvonrable  re« 
ptesentativee  of  die  genuine  cockney  ^ng^er. 

They  are  never  seen  pursuing:;  their  art  in  the  iramedinfe  precincts 
of  tfie  town;  the  little  boys  are  a  source  of  infinite  annoyance  to 
them,  and,  besides,  they  have  a  character  to  lose ;  th^y  go  some- 
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where  where  they  are  ioldt  at  least,  that  something  may  be  caught ; 
and  they  do  Dot  retam  wtthont  being  able  to  boost  of  not  lesi  thon 
oneglorions  nibble. 

Tney  are  equipped  cap-a-pie,  with  all  the  accoutrements  of  ge- 
nuine Izaaks  ;  with  the  additional  comfort  of  a  portable  chair,  upon 
which  they  sit  in  the  sun,  with  patience  worthy  the  art  which  they 
profess,  now  and  then  uncovering  to  wipe  the  perspiring  head,  or 
applying  a  little  flask  to  the  lips,  which  possibly  contains  some  ex- 
hilarating elixir. 

Although  not  an  angler,  we  have  an  angle«  d  cetera,  and  wo  find 
it  useful,  as  an  excuse,  when  we  would 

'*  By  iweet  riven  fraely  walk  at  wQL** 

It  gives  us  a  pretence  for  introducing  ourselves  along  the  margin 
of  the  reedy  Coliie,  or  by  the  rippling,  gravelly-bedded  Wandle,  or 
by  the  dassic  Lea»  Walton's  fkvourite  haunt,  and  we  are  not  slow  to 
nse  our  angle  thos,  fishing  Ibr  men. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  the  traveller  requires  more  than  an  ob- 
ject: this  angling  affords  him,  whether  he  pursue  it  with  the  devo- 
tion of  a  master  of  the  art,  or  whether,  as  with  ourselves,  it  is  but 
his  excuse  for  idling,  still  it  is  worth  something.  He  is  led  by  it 
where  nature  is  most  lovely ;  he  finds  the  disciples  of  Walton  usually 
an  unambitious,  harmless,  kindlv-tempered  dass  of  men ;  and  lie 
finds  himsdf*  at  the  dose  of  day,  hospitably  entertained  in  some  pis- 
catorial tavern  or  river-side  alehouse,  where,  if  he  does  not  find  the 
sheets  smelling  of  lavender,  and  twenty  ballads  stuck  about  the 
wall,"  he  will  at  least  be  comfortably  housed,  and  well  treated,  for 
the  sake  of  his  supposed  brother  anglers,  if  not  for  his  own. 


THE  FORSAKEN. 

BY    WILLIAM  JONES. 

He  said  that  he  would  lore  me,  and  I  listen 'd  to  the  vow 
He  breathed  so  fervent  in  my  ear,  and  &eai'U  upon  my  brow  ! 
X  trsssurcd  every  word  sad  look,  and  dwslt  upon  oaoh  tone 
To  ksop  witUn  mydoatiiig  hsan  longsAsr  howas  gml 

Ho  said  that  he  was  callM  away,  my  booom  beaved  with  pain ; 

But  when  he  whisper'd  of  return,  it  grew  more  h'ght  again  I 

He  chided  me  for  being  sad ;  I  murmarM  out  my  fears, 

And  tried  to  please  bim  with  a  smile  that  mdted  in  my  tears  ! 

We  parted  :  'twas  a  lovelv  uigbt,  the  stars  shed  forth  their  glow; 
He  tpoke  of  hopes  as  brigbt  as  iliey,— my  owiT  were  tank  in  wool 

He  pre&s'd  my  hand  upon  his  lips,  i]\e  last  farewell  was  given. 
And  at  be  joumey'd  on  X  breathed  my  tears  for  him  to  beavenl 

Oh  !  uTririlv  thr  drivs  pni^s'd  on  that  should  have  home  him  homp, 
And  though  they  number 'd  months  to  years,  the  wanderer  did  not  come ! 
I  sought  him  by  tbs  bi]l*aidt,  or  hf  tbo  trysting-spot, 
Sntwatohingftir  bis  weU'kaownstsr^slsil  It  soonded  not! 

And  tonowMBiW  now  I  nwm  tiie  pkoe  at  qnfet  w. 

Where  he  went  forth  with  heart  plate,  and  I  returnM  to  grierel 
The  stars  have  still  the  holy  beam,  as  when  he  left  me  there. 
And  lore  removes  one  pang  to  think,  they  beam  on  him  dsewbere  I 
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BY  CATHSBINB  SINCLAIR. 
*^  Wild  hill.s,  and  clamorao*  bvooks,  and  inland  S€M|| 

A^k  not  what  charmg  I  find  in  these.** 

To  those  who  travelled  long  ago  in  all  the  aristoci  atic  exclusivc- 
ness  of  a  private  carriage,  journeys  lost  their  aiiinialioii  and  interest, 
as  much  as  the  stage  would  do  were  the  side-scenes  exhibited,  but 
tlie  living  actors  absent.  The  story  of  human  life  and  character  is 
the  most  entertaining  of  all  studies,  and  the  delight  of  a  summer  ex« 
cursion  is  greatly  enhanced  during  modern  times  by  the  universal 
prevalence,  on  land  or  sea,  oF  steam-con vevances,  which  have  abo- 
lished the  family-party  style  of  touring,  when  in  a  family-conch 
travellers  gave  an  airing  to  the  body,  but  not  to  the  mind,  which 
made  no  excursion  from  family  cares,  family  interests,  and  perhaps 
eren  fiunily  quarrels,  which  had  alreidy  too  long  beset  the  family 
fireside.  The  Dr.  Syntaxes  of  our  time  may  not  only  search  for  the 
picturesque  in  nature,  but  they  may  find  endless  diversion  also  in 
discovering  the  picturesque  in  character,  as  we  need  not  now  steam 
down  the  Rhine,  nor  rush  to  America  for  studies  after  Nature,  and 
specimens  ot  the  sublimely  ridiculous.  Never  was  this  more  amus- 
ingly exemplified  than  during  my  first  voyage  to  Staffa,  vlien  the 
noble  scenery,  raising  every  emotion  of  admiration  and  awe,  might 
have  been  compared  to  a  tragedy,  contrasted  with  the  broad  farce  en« 
acted  on  deck  by  a  multifarious  assemblage  of  grotesque-looking 
ersonnjre?!,  who  with  sketch  books,  guide-books,  and  telescopes  in 
and,  were  qualilying  theniseives  to  be  able  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  to  boast  that  they  had  seen  Stafia. 

Our  first  acquaintance  with  the  dramaiU  personm  began  when  the 
passengers  all  resolved  to  dine  on  deck,  durnig  which  our  attention 
was  excited  by  the  vehement  loquacity  of  an  old  lady,  with  a  quick, 
shrill  voice,  and  English  accent,  who  evidently  thought  that  Bruce 
and  Park  were  scarcely  more  enterprising  than  herself  in  having 
ventured  so  far  from  London,  and  who  was  almost  surprised,  I  sus- 
pect, to  find  that  the  savages  of  Argyleshire  were  white,  or  could 
speak  English.  Her  cidef  concern  in  travelling  evidently  was  to  eat^ 
and  she  expected  at  dinner  on  board  our  small  steamboat, "  The 
Highlander."  to  have  mutton  kept  to  a  minute  and  roasted  to  a  turn, 
with  every  comfort  and  luxury  besides  that  might  be  found  at  a 
first-rate  restaurateur's  in  Paris,  Everything  that  displeased  her 
palate  siie  relentlessly  tossed  into  the  sea,  which  acted  as  a  most  con- 
venient  and  extensive  slop-basin,  though  some  of  the  company  fear- 
ed that,  as  every  dish  was  too  lean  or  too  fat,  and  she  had  announced 
her  intention  to  starve  if  better  could  not  be  produced,  the  whole 
dinner  miVht  suddenly  he  nrhled  to  "the  treasures  of  the  deep/* 
We  ventured  to  defend  iht  absent  cook's  reputation,  and  to  partake 
with  good  seafaring  appetites  of  some  condemned  mutton-chops, 
while  she  looked  contemptuously  on,  and,  like  Sancho's  doctor,  hur- 
ried away  all  she  could  lay  her  hands  on,  and  among  other  dishes, 
the  potatoes^  ^ving  orders  that  they  should  be  more  boiled,  and  add- 
ing, with  a  bitter  glance  at  my  well-replenished  plate,  "  Some  pco- 

Sle,  I  dare  say,  prefer  them  raw,  but  tastes  diifer,  and  other  {)coplc 
0  not  choose,  from  mere  complaisance,  to  be  poisoned."   A  general 
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•mile  was  raised  by  this  ha{)p\'  application  of  the  convenient  terms, 
"some  people,  and  other  ptoi>le,"  excellent  auxiliaries  in  the  a^^ree- 
able  art  ot  talking  at  people,  and  she  finished  her  critidnn  of  our 
dinner,  and  put  us  all  in  an  a^ony  of  disgust  by  mentioninft,  that 
when  she  hacl  been  resting  on  a  hen>coop  On  deck  two  hours  bolbre, 
the  steward  seized  hold  of  thechid^enswe  were  now  eating,  and  put 
them  to  derith  before  her  eyes- 
Mrs.  D.  had  on  this  occasion  jippointed  herself  mentor,  or  /or- 
mentor,  to  a  young  nephew  anci  ward,  w  ho  wished  to  see  the  High- 
lands ;  but  she  iniormed  the  company  that  since  crossing  the  border 
ahe  had  acarcel^  enjoyed  a  moBoenfa  |ieace,  on  acooont  of  tlie  dan- 
feroofl  fiiciiity  in  Scotland  ftir  taking  in  young  men  to  marry,  and 
she  was  in  a  degree  of  apprehension  that  Sir  A.  might  rush  into 
some  entanglement  of  the  kind,  wliich  amounted  a1mo>t  to  nioiio- 
mania,  while  she  seemed  to  have  a  tendenc\  to  monei/  uMima  also,  as, 
with  a  large  income,  she  grudged  herself  the  snialieaL  enjoy  men  t, 
lesiiting  every  iucidental  attack  upon  her  purse,  as  if  it  inTolved  a 
pnibabiU^  of  bankruptcy. 

A  luighable  confusion  was  occaiieiied  during  dinn^  by  the  eti* 
quette  established  on  board,  that  before  a  cork  be  drawn  each  indi- 
vi{ln"d  pays  on  the  spot  for  whatever  he  drinks;  the  gentlemen, 
therelure,  clubbed  together,  purse  in  hand,  for  a  supply  of  wine,  or 
whatever  beverages  they  fancied,  and  one  ItoH-vimfU  might  be  heard 
adtin^,  in  a  matterHff-course  tone,  whether  hia  opposSe  neighboor 
would  "join  him  in  a  beUk  ttfforier  f* 

"  I  am  already  engaged  to  Uke  ale  with  Mrs.  D.,"  wat  the  reply  ; 
but  here  is  Sir  A.  on  the  look  out  for  a  helpmate," 
(His  aunt  visibly  started  !) 

**  I  am  taking  ginger-beer  with  Mr.  N.,'*  replied  the  young  ba- 
ronet ;  "  but  Captain  Campbell  seems  disengaged." 

Mattera  being  so  far  adjusted,  the  varioos  descriptiona  of  beer 
were  forthwith  summoned,  when  a  number  of  ridiculous  blunders 
ensued ;  the  ale  bespoke  by  Mrs.  D.  being  precipitated  into  the  glasa 
of  Mr.  N.,  who  hiul  a  horror  of  stroi^jj  Scotch  ale;  and  a  bottle  of 

ginger-beer  exjjioding  like  a  pistol  at  the  car  of  Mrs.  U,,  who  was 
mndated  with  the  contents,  to  the  uo  small  detriment  of  her  many- 
cdottred  dresa. 

In  pasaing  near  the  shorea  of  Mull,  a  iarm  was  pointed  out  to  aa» 
ooutaiuing  three  thousand  acres,  at  a  rent  of  only  ninety  pounda  a 

year !  A  squatter  in  New  Zealand  could  scarcely  find  any  land  so 
chcrtp  :  nnd  it  was  abundantly  peopled  with  birds  of  every  feather, 
some  of  which  Captain  Campbell  amused  himself  with  hrin^j  at ;  but 
scarcclv  had  he  exhibited  liis  skill  by  wounding  a  cormorant,  before 
Mrs.  D.  adsed  liold  of  hia  ann^  and  exdaimed  with  brcathlcat 
energy,  **  If  yon  fire  another  shot,  sir,  I  go  off  in  hysterica  I "  Thia 
tiireat  might  !mve  disarmed  any  Captain  Campbell  in  the  wwld,  and 
it  proved  infallible  on  this  orrnsion  ;  therefore,  subsequently,  -when- 
ever anything  was  saitl  or  done  which  annoyed  her  sensiti\  e  nerves, 
she  tried  the  same  experiment  of  being  nervous  and  hysterical,  a 
menace  which  carried  such  despotic  authority  that  it  may  be  safely 
nseodumeiided  to  all  ladies  in  ateamboaU  who  are  anxions  fiir  thdr 
own  way.  On  one  occaalon  Mrs.  D.  complained  to  the  cantata  that 
at  every  station  he  stopped  to  take  in  fmh  paitengers,  wnile  none 
ever  departed^  ao  that  the  dedt  was  beeondag  inconveniently  erowd. 
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•dt  aad  in  tbe  nddit  of  Imt  mftioii,  obecnriBg  •  fayrge  tat  bott  p^t- 
tii^  from  the  shofe,  with  80iii«  aeoret  of  sheep,  she  intUntly  co»» 
filodcd  that  they  ware  alto  coming  od  board,  aiul  became  quite  fran- 
tic with  indication,  exclHiming,  "  T  reilly  will  not  adinit  thooe 

sheep  I  it  *s  a  thine:  I 'm  nut  accustomed  to,  and  I—*' 


**  Keaily,  madam, "  began  the  captain  in  a  soothing  tone. 
I>o«i't attempt  to  persuade  me!  I'll  never  consent !"  continued 
shew  with  inercasfaig  energy,  while  the  worthy  captain,  having  the 
terror  of  hysterics  before  his  eyes,  contrived  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty to  explain  that  the  obnoxious  sheep  bad  no  thoughta  of  in* 
trufling,  and  were  starting  off  in  a  different  direction. 

On  landing  that  night  at  the  pretty  village  of  Tobermory,  in  Mull, 
we  walked  to  the  one  small,  in&ignificant  inn  there,  and  tbund  the 
whole  accommodation  already  secured  by  several  of  our  fellow-pas* 
■cnsera,  more  akrt  than  ourselves,  while  the  landlady  oooUy  astoted 
na  Uiat  not  a  nook  or  corner  in  the  house  remained  unoccnpicd. 

**  How  very  strange  !**  said  A.,  in  some  perplexity  ;  **  we  were  at* 
Mired  th.it  rooms  had  been  bespoke  for  us  by  Mr.  Maclean*** 
"  Who  is  Mr.  Maclean?"  asked  the  landlady  sharply. 
"  Maclean  of  Coll  I" 

'*Golll''  exdMmcd  she^  drawing  the  door  open  till  Ha  hingea 
evadied,  ''I  wouldn't  disappohit  CoU  iat  all  Mal^  or  Glasgow 
either !  ' 

She  hastily  proceeded  now,  by  the  most  arbitrary  proceedings,  to 
clear  otl'a  host  of  intruders,  who  vacated  three  rooms,  of  which  we 
gladly  availed  ourselves,  and  after  we  had  ordered  tea,  I  perceived 
that  Mrs.  D.  and  her  nephew,  having  been  unable  to  billet  ihem- 
selvea  anywhere,  were  wandering  disconsolately  aronnd  the  village  ; 
therefiote  we  at  once  formed  ourselves  into  a  "  Stranger's  Friend 
Society,"  and  invited  them  to  oar  fireside.  For  this  little  civility  the 
old  lady  seemed,  as  Shakspeare  savs,  ''poor  even  in  thanks,"  for 
when  1  showed  her  my  room,  and  proposed  that  she  should  that  night 
occupy  the  only  bed,  while  a  sofa  might  be  prepared  for  me,  she  he- 
sitated for  some  moments,  and  then  stated  that  nothing  made  her  so 
uneonfortable  aa  to  have  any  one  in  her  roooB.  therefore/'  added 
she,  carelessly,  "  could  that  sofa  not  be  moved  into  the  parlour?^ 

"  Certainly,  if  you  prefer  sleeping  in  it  there." 

**  Ah  !  younger  people  can  put  np  with  that  sort  of  thing  better/* 
said  slie,  with  a  look  of  most  unanswerable  assurance  ;  **  but,  for  my 
own  part,  1  never  can  sleep  in  contrivances  of  the  kind!'* 

This  was  the  best  exemplification  we  had  ever  yet  witnessed  of 
the  snake  and  hedgehog ;  but,  having  profited  Mrs.  Ed^^eworth'a 
advice  to  her  son,  and  learned  to  aay  No !"  I  did  so  now  m  a  most 
effective  style,  to  the  total  discomfiture  of  my  free  and  easy  guest, 
who  venteu  her  humour  by  quarrelling  with  the  landlady,  saying  the 
looking-ijlass  was  dim,  the  towels  coarse,  the  basin  cracked,  the  cur- 
tains torn,  the  cobwebs  only  in  perfection,  and  the  bed  no  damp,  she 
would  rather  sleep  on  grass.  That  dignified  functionary,  the  hostess, 
replied  with  true  Higuand  spirit,  ana  on  both  sides  the  discassion 
was  carried  on  with  great  animation,  till  it  resembled  the  final  chorus 
in  a  duet.  The  full  ba?'^  voice  of  the  landlady  predominated  at  last, 
however,  over  the  less  poss  ei  ful  treble  of  Mrs.  D.,  w  ho,  in  despera- 
tion at  being  completely  di  owned,  took  her  antagonist  at  last  by  the 
shoulder,  and  summarily  thrust  iier  out  of  the  room. 

It  waa  no  easy  taak  to  procure  any  refireshaaenty  as  the  only  active 
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member  of  the  Tobermory  establishment  occupied  the  double  office 
of  waiter  and  chambemudd,  beddes  which  she  "had  no  English  ;** 
but,  when  her  arrangements  were  finally  completed,  Mrs.  D.  gazed 
with  astonishment  at  the  "  big  tea  "  which  had  been  provided,  being 

on  the  pattern  of  what  the  sailors  at  Portsmouth  call  "a  shilling 
tea,"  with  cold  meat,  hot  scons,  fresh  herrings^  marmalade,  oat-cakes, 
and  everything  except  what  she  expected,  loaf-bread.  All  flavours 
must  have  been  much  alike  to  her,  however,  seeing  that  she  carried 
camphor  about  her  person,  and  kept  a  morsel  almost  constantly  in  her 
mouth  to  ward  off  infections,  as  she  was  so  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
nn.nameable  national  maladies,  that  she  would  scarcely  touch  the 
handle  of  a  door,  or  receive  money,  without  having  them  previously 
cleaned,  ur  putting  on  gloves. 

The  hotel  at  Tobermory  was,  Mrs.  D.  protested,  inferior  to  any 
English  ale-house,  and  dirtier  than  the  cottage  of  Olenhamie,  while 
she  became  outrageous  at  the  maid  for  being  destitute  of  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  altogether  audi  a  scene  of  fine-ladyism  in  so  remote  a 
nook  of  the  Highlands  was  most  truly  diverting,  especially  when 
wound  up  at  the  end  by  vehement  censures  on  the  bill,  in  which  she 
tried  hard  to  abate  the  charj^e  of  half-a-crown  for  tea,  and  presented 
the  unfortunate  mmd  with  only  three-pence,  making  up  by  the 
quantity  of  her  words  for  the  scarcity  of  her  coin.  Before  going  on 
board,  however,  she  had  an  altercation  with  the  capuun,  which  waa 
closed  by  her  declaring  that  nothing  should  induce  her  to  embark 
under  his  command  that  day,  a  declaration  he  was  evidently  but  too 
happy  to  hear,  and  accordingly  we  set  sail  without  her,  but  the  old 
lady  having  sutldenly  learned  that  no  other  boat  was  expected  for  a 
week,  during  which  she  mubt  subsist  on  oat-cakes,  the  penalty  be- 
came greater  than  she  was  willing  to  suffer,  and  sctfcdy  were  we 
fiurly  in  motion  before  Sir  A.  became  visible  on  the  pier  waving  his 
huidkerchief  to  summon  us  back.  The  captain  was  most  unwilling 
to  see  the  sip^nal,  and  would  have  looked  through  his  telescope,  like 
Lord  Nelson  with  his  blind  eye,  still  pursuing  his  own  course  in  the 
utmost  glee,  but  the  other  passengers,  with  whom  the  young  baronet 
was  a  general  favourite,  all  laughingly  interfered,  mating  liim  turn 
to  receive  Sir  A.  and  his  worse  half. 

Next  morning,  we  expected  to  reach  Staffa,and  were  highly  enter- 
tained  at  the  anticipations  of  Mrs  D.  respecting  that  far-famed  island 
and  Fingal's  cave,  where,  as  she  informed  us,  "  Fingal  wrote  about 
Ossian!"  She  imaarined  it  su|jj)oitc(l  on  pillars,  so  that  we  could 
sail  in  undcnieaLh,  and  talked  of  reeling  at  "  the  inn"  while  we 
waited  for  a  post-chaise  to  drive  round  Sie  island,  but  she  might 
have  waited  from  June  till  January  before  a  vehicle  of  any  descrip. 
tion,  or  even  so  much  as  a  wheel-barrow  could  have  been  summoned 
from  the  vasty  deep.  Nothint^,  indeed,  short  of  fairy-land  could  have 
realised  her  hopes  !  The  steam-boat  having  neared  the  coast,  now 
suddenly  tacked  round  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  receive  some  addi- 
tional passengers,  and  Mrs.  angrily  inquired  if  that  were  all  that 
we  should  see  of  Staffa?  on  which  Sir  A.  jestingly  replied,  in  a  confi- 
dential tone,  that  the  whole  island  was  entirely  a  fabulous  invention  to 
entice  strangers  towards  the  north,  but  that  traditional  accounts  only 
were  extant  of  the  cave,  as  no  vessel  in  the  present  day  ever  ven- 
tured any  nearer,  and  he  begged  of  INIrs.  U.  not  to  let  the  trick  be- 
come generally  known.  I  should  have  been  sorry,  at  tliis  moment, 
to  see  the  boOer  of  our  steam-boat  to  nearly  bursting  aa  the  was 
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with  fury,  which  was  not  very  much  diminished  -vvht^n  she  saw  tlie 
very  small  boat  which  liad  been  prepared  tor  conveying  us  to  the 
flKM'e.  It  was  indeed  a  most  crazy-looking  cockle-shell,  into  which 
tlie  whole  fxty  now  predpiteted  itself,  as  if  our  lives  depended  on 
being  the  nrst>  end  when  the  gentlemen  finally  hurried  down,  there 
was  scarcely  standing-room  letti  therefore  Mrs.  D,,  who  had  already 
secured  the  best  seat,  screamed  with  terror,  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade or  toscoid  a  few  into  remaining  behind ;  failing  in  which,  she 
&l  last  angrily  exclaimed,  "  Well,  then  1  I  trust  the  boat  may  sink 
and  everybody  on  board  be  drowned  1" 

'  The  smallest  ripple  woold  evidently  have  realised  Bfrs.  D.'s  wish* 
and  given  a  cold-water-cttie  to  her  and  all  the  party,  but  the  sea 
was  clear  and  bright  as  an  emerald,  till  the  whole  sky  became  sud- 
denly darkened  by  a  cloud  of  noisy  sea-gulls  which  took  wing,  dis- 
turbed by  our  approach.  An  amusing  diversity  of  feeling  arose 
among  the  party  on  entering  Fingal's  cave.  Mrs.  D.  was  ciamour- 
oosly  disappointed,  others  were  agreeably  surprised,  and  for  my 
own  party  all  the  sketches^  engravings,  and  descriptions  extant  had 
lailecl  to  prepare  me  for  the  first  glimpse  of  that  temple  made  with- 
out hand«j,  where,  in  perpetual  shadow  and  uninterrupted  solitude, 
the  ocean's  roar  and  the  sea-bird's  crv,  alone  are  heard,  >\liile  the 
works  oi  God  only  are  seen,  ami  the  woi  ks  ot  luaii  are  unknown. 

The  lofty  arched  roof  and  innumerable  columns  of  perfect  sym- 
metry, were  beautifally  reflected  in  the  dear  still  water,  which 
looked  like  a  floor  of  crystal,  and  was  upwards  of  thirty  feet  deep. 
A  lew  broken  pillars  reared  their  tops  some  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  waves,  and  on  these  narrow  pedestals  the  gentlemen 
landed,  proposing  to  balance  themselves  there  for  an  instant,  but  no 
sooner  did  Mrs.  D.  hnd  our  little  boat  cleared  of  them  all,  than  she 
chmdestinely  offered  the  sailors  five  shillings  to  row  off  and  leave 
than  there.  This  brihe  prevailed,  and  before  any  one  else  had  heoome 
aware  of  her  manoeuvre,  we  shot  out  of  the  cave^  leaving  the  gentle- 
men in  most  picturesque  attitudes  of  rage  and  astonishment,  while 
they  vainly  tried  to  recal  tis,  but  our  inexorable  conductress  tnrned 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  solu  Itations, and  desired  the  complaisant  boat- 
men to  pull  her  ail  round  the  island,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  gentlemen  were  not 
angnr  when  thus  left  to  scramble  out  as  they  bMt  could,  which  is  a 
hardy  possible  task,  as  the  adventurers,  in  such  an  enterprise,  must 
embrace  a  pillar  which  flanks  the  entrance,  and  jump  half  round  it, 
when,  if  he  miss  his  footing  on  the  other  side,  he  falls  inevitably 
into  water  thirty  feet  deep,  but  as  we  heard  of  no  disaster,  this 
manoeuvre  was  probably  performed  with  successful  agihty. 

We  drenmnavigeted  the  iskmd  most  prosperously,  admiring  much 
the  coast,  composed  entirely  of  pillars  formed  similarly  to  those  in 
the  cave,  some  resembling  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  and  rising  about 
two  hundred  feet  high,  but  Mrs.  D.  would  not  allow  the  slightest 
deviation  from  our  course,  to  explore  the  beautiful  clam-shell  cave, 
nor  the  boat  cave,  both  very  illustrious  specimens  of  natural  archi- 
tecture, bhe  and  I  came  at  length  to  open  war,  when  one  of  our 
ftUow-passengers  made  signs  from  the  shore  for  us  to  approach,  as 
he  had  eridently  scrambliMl  down  the  Utce  of  a  precipice,  which  he 
could  noC  reasoend,  and  therefore  he  very  naturally  wished  us  to 
pick  him  up.  I^Trs.  D.  not  being  what  Sidney  Snn'th  calls  "the 
very  milk-and-water  of  human  lundness/'  ordered  the  boatmen  far- 
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ther  out  to  sea,  wliile  I  remonstrated,  saying,  "You  must  positively 
be  compassionate  this  time,  and  rescue  lliat  modern  Crusoe,  for  he  is 
m  pmctMe,  good  lOft  of  roan,  who  has  got  into  a  tempo.'' 

Redly/'  wwered  the  angrily,  **  if  jour  tiino  is  to  be  spent  in 
succouring  all  tlie  good-sort-of-poople  who  get  into  scrapes,  yoa 
will  have  a  busy  life  of  it !" 

By  this  time,  our  stranrre  cowpairjion  <lr  ) oyanc  had  stepped  into 
the  l)()nt,  and  became  protuse  in  his  thanks  to  Mrs.  D.  for  our  well- 
timed  imi^itance,  while  she  received  all  his  expressions  of  obligation, 
most  complacently,  and  I  bad  only  the  private  consolation  of  know* 
ing  that  his  gratitude  was  due  in  a  different  quarter ;  but  this  was  not 
the  first  time  in  history  that  the  honours  of  •  ▼ictoiy  liave  been 

awarded  to  the  wronjr  individual. 

At  hnv.x,  next  day,  when  Mrs.  D.  wa^  shown  "the  Cathedral,** 
she  exclaimed  vehemently  against  that  high-sounding  title  being  ap- 
plied to  "a  thing  which  would  be  pulled  down  in  any  cabbage* 
garden  In  England**'  Here  her  patriotism  did  not  grow  wanner^ 
but  her  temper  certainly  did,  and  fiur  from  feeling,  like  her  country^ 
man,  Johnson,  that  the  man,  or  woman,  was  little  to  be  envied 
who  could  look  indifferent  and  unmovetl  upon  that  "  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  ic  t:i(Hi«^,"  she  turned  contemptuous] v  away,  as  if  we  had 
been  peeping  at  some  raree  show — price  one  shilling,  and  children 
half  price, — angrily  dedaring  tiiat  Uie  cathedral  and  the  cave  were 
both  '<a  complete  imposition." 


MY  FATHER. 

ST  WILLIAM  JOXBf. 

M  *Tii  oot  nntfl  the  lathw'i  hmA  lies  low, 
A  fiMk«r*s  vahis  and  lils  worth  we  kaow.** 


FaTHEtt !  I  consecrata  ta  tliM 

This  ihrmn  of  rnrthlv  loves 
11  u>  addiUM  one  uow  in  beav'a 

It  dom  w«sk  youth  bdiove. 
Thou  rlmrister  of  bliss  stiMimS, 

Tak«  up  the  aim  pie  strain 
That  revereatlT  tfam  would  wake 

The  dieeaUika  pest  again  1 
My  parent!  I  hal  deetnM  this  hand 

Could  swecD  the  chord  of  years, 
But  now  it  falters  in  its  task, 

UnnervM  by  sadd'nin^r  tears. 
That  n""?e  wJipn  hnppfcr  days  I  trSOS 

Thau  those  i  now  enjuy  ; 
When  thoa  diAit  Itad,  with  weary  paee. 

The  fooCMaps  of  thy  boy  I 
Though  many  years  Imth  paMM,itsSens 

But  one  long  day  since  Uum 
Didst  piaoe  thuio  hand  In  fondest  mood 

Upon  my  childish  Srow  ; 
And  thai  warm  look  of  teudemess  I 

It  melts  my  very  heart. 
To  think  though  thou  bast  psis'd  away. 

That  never  will  depart  • 

Ab|  no  I  'tis  graven  deep  within. 

And  fancy  oft  will  twine 
Fran  out  its  U^t  a  borrowed  diapo^ 

In  BMuUiass  Uka  to  thine  t 


And  when  the  doads  of  sorrow  fUl, 

I  paze  upon  that  mien. 
It  S4*ems  as  though  an  angel's  Corro 
Flits  gnardian'like  betwoen  t 

Thoti  wert  a  kind,  indalgent  ni« ; 

N«)  wish  was  twice  ex|»ress*rl  ; 
Thy  ready  hand  and  heart  were  near 

To  make  It  thicefold  bWd  t 
To  cause  the  spirit*i  overflow 

With  fi»\vni«i  (^JiiU.Hs  mirth, 
And  take  the  bittvriicsjt  iroai  out 
Eadi  ears-worn  sting  of  earth ! 

It  soothes  me  when  reflection  ooniee« 

-  Arid  thnTifrhf^  of  rheeare  rife, 
To  think  that  ironi  uw  first-drawn  breath 
Unto  thy  doieof  UliSt 

I  g^aye  thcp  nnt  :\  ninmr-nt's  pnin. 

Nor  raised  one  chaateiiing  look  j 
Or  caused  to  tremble  on  thy  lips 

The  words  of  grave  rebuke ! 
Jfy  father!  thon  hast  heard  theptay^ 

BreathM  oft  to  thee  at  even  ; 
For  what  lono  mourner  yet  appeal* d 

In  vain  to  righteous  heav*n  ? 
Thoti  waitest  for  me,  wliilst  IflSS 

Thiii  dark  and  »tormy  sea. 
That  more  edieiidly  sweet 

Yon  hoaw  way  prors  with  thse! 
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OHAPTEK  XXIX. 

Vinfient  maati  wilh  mom  old  ftia&dt.  imdar  nnptmant  circumsuncei.. 

A  TBRRiBLB  Sight  indeed  is  a  fire  la  the  country.  EdiUlliy  dfir 
stroking  as  it  fD$y  Im  in  town,  yet  it  lo«ei  much  of  its  graoaeur,  fippm 
being  pent  up  by  t|ie  aiQoioing  buildinga, — the  chafings  of  a  C9ge4 

beast  of  prey,  instead  of  the  wild  devastation  of  the  desert  monsteii 
roaming  at  will.  And  the  very  means  of  its  prevention,  which  come 
in  u  comniunplace  and  business-hke  manner,  as  if  its  outburst  had 
bt  eii  anticipated,  rob  it  of  much  of  its  awful  sublimity.  The  people, 
UK),  assemble  to.it  as  they  would  to  a  spectacle;  tlity  joke  and  jibe 
in  its  very  glare,  at  every  fresh  blaze  that  darts  up  from  |l|e  glOvring 
fttmaoe  or  SUhng  timber ;  and,  when  over,  return  and  think  no  nfore 
about  it>  unless  a  coroner's  inqueet  renews  the  interest.  The:jief:(t 
day  the  lapidiy-erected  boarding  that  surrounds  the  ruins  is  covered 
by  gay-coloured  placards  of  amusements,  which  soon  draw  away  the 
attention  of  the  gazers  from  the  windowless  and  blackened  shell  they 
inclose.  But  wildly,  fearfully  devastating  is  it  in  the  country,  and 
frightful  to  behold  is  its  uncurbed  power. 

The  fire  kindled  by  Bolt  greedily  caught  the  dry  balusters  of  thft 
staircase,  and;  spreadifig  along  Che  gallery,  th6  entire  wing  of  Br»- 
bants  was  soon  one  sheet  of  (iradding  fiame,  leaping  and  curling  high 
in  air,  whilst;  it  twined  round  the  roofs  and  pinnacles  of  the  building, 
as  if  caressing  them,  previously  tb  shooting  up  in  a  blazing  column 
from  its  destructive  embraces^  Far  along  the  sky,  and  widely  over 
the  surrouiidirig  land,  did  its  red  illumination  extend:  chequered  by 
the  huge  volumes  of  black  and  curling  smoke,  and  the  legions  of 
dancing  sparks,  which  flew  ofi'  upon  the  heated  wind,  ranging  the 
heavens  in  wild  and  glowing  freedimn. 

The  groiinds  and  homestead  were  soon  one  scene  of  terror  and 
€:onfusion,  aa  the  people  kept  pouring  in  from  every  direction ;  whilst 
crowds  more  could  be  seen  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration  hurrying 
across  the  fields,  scrambling  through  the  hedges,  and  breaking  down 
whatever  barriers  opposed  their  progress;  lor  destruction  seemed 
authorized  by  the  desolating  element.  Some  were  handing  pails  from 
one  to  the  other,  as  they  made  a  line  to  the  pond,  which  threatened 
in  a  very  short  time  to  be  dry.  Others,  a^in,  had  mounted  to  the 
tops  of  the  ricks  in  the  aiiyoining  yard, — which  were  directly  to  wind- 
ward, and  upon  which  a  shower  of  fiery  rain  was  pouring  in  fearful 
grandeur, — spreading  wet  tarpaulins  over  tbcm,  nnd  otherwise  endea- 
vouring to  avert  the  impending  danger  ;  whilst  many  were  striving, 
by  all  that  force  of  voice  and  muscle  could  accomplish,  U>  drag  or 
drive  the  scared  and  snorting  horses  from  the  slubles,  whose  thatched 
roofs  threatened  each  mstant  to  break  out  into  flames.   The  other 
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animals  and  poultry  of  the  farm  were  raoDing  hither  and  Ihither  at 

their  frightened  will  ;  whilst  the  pi*roons  conic!  be  plainly  seen  in  tlie 
bright  gleam  above  the  house,  throw  ing  back  the  light  Irom  their 
wings  as  they  wheeled  round  and  round  in  terror,  until  they  fell  suf- 
focated into  the  ardent  mass  beneath. 

Then  the  noise  increased  as  one  of  the  county  engines  amved, 
swannlng  with  human  beings,  who  clung  as  bees  to  every  available 
portion  of  its  machinery;  and  drawn  by  four  horses,  who  tore  like 
lightning  along  the  grounds,  cutting  deep  furrows  in  the  velvet  turf 
of  the  lawn,  and  crn«;hinp'  down  everything  that  cro«!<ed  its-  track. 
A)ul,  in  contrast  to  tins  tumult  and  devastation,  the  moon  u  as  calmly 
sailing  through  the  sky,  her  light  shimmering  in  sott  cjuietude  upon 
all  the  objects  in  the  shadow  of  the  conflagration. 

At  the  end  of  the  garden-terrace  was  a  group  of  fine  trees,  in  the 
lee  of  the  fire,  and  some  of  the  larm-people  and  servants  were  hastily 
removing  to  this  spot  such  furniture  and  ornaments  as  they  could 
readily  save  from  the  burning.  Immediately  behind  this,  a  small 
wicket  in  the  palings  led  to  a  rottn<Te  inhabited  by  one  of  the  keepers  ; 
nnd  here,  as  the  only  shelter  available,  Mr.  tirantham  liad  caused  his 
d;uii,!itcr  to  be  taken,  accompanied  by  little  Fred.  And  here  also 
liad  \  nicent  been  brought  by  the  village  tipstaves,  into  whose  charge 
he  had  been  given,  and  who^  looking  at  his  powerful  figure,  had  pre* 
vttled  upon  one  or  two  of  their  fellows  to  accompany  them* 

It  was  a  curious  picture  formed  by  the  inmates  of  this  cottage. 
The  interior  was  barely  illumined  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  broke 
throufi:h  the  casement,  and  danced  and  flickered  npnn  the  opposite 
wall  in  fantastic  and  rlianging  figures.  Amy  Grantham,  apparently 
insensible  to  everythinL:  arormd,  betraying  no  signs  of  life  except  the 
(quivering  oi  her  form,  lecliucd  in  a  imge  clumsy  chair  of  carved  oak, 
near  the  fireplace^  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  The  little  boy 
had  crept  to  his  brother,  grasping  his  hand,  and  looking  up  to  him 
with  a  pale  and  terrified  countenance,  without  speaking;  whilst  Vin* 
cent  himself,  with  every  muscle  of  his  face  ri^d  and  contracted,  his 
eye  fixed  upon  Amy,  and  l>is  breath  coming  in  strong  and  audible 
expirations  through  his  distended  nostrils,  was  stationed  near  the 
door,  half  surrounded  by  his  rustic  guardian'^,  who  had  taken  down 
some  guns  from  the  racks  in  the  ceiling,  and  now  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  armed  fbrce. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  them.  The  constant  hurrying  in  and 
out  of  the  farm-people,  with  diffefent  things  saved  from  the  confla- 
gration, precluded  any  conversation,  no  less  than  the  careful  manner 
in  which  his  sentinels  surrounded  Vincent.  The  embarrassment  was 
becoming  paintul  to  the  last  degree,  when  Mr.  Grantham  reappeared, 
hastily  followed  by  two  or  three  more  labourers,  one  of  wliom  was 
Chandler,  the  man  first  introduced  to  the  reader  as  talking  to  Bolt 
on  the  winter^s  evening,  in  the  precincts  of  Brabants.  An  important 
oflBcial  also,  with  a  constable's  staff,  fVoro  which  frequent  service  had 
removed  the  ordinary  gay  emblazonment,  was  of  the  party,  and  he 
immediately  advanced  to  Vincent  and  seised  him  by  the  oollar,  in  a 
state  of  very  courageous  trepidation. 

"  You  can  take  the  priscmer  to  the  cage.  Ferret,"  observed  Mr. 
Grantham,  in  a  hurried  voice,  hoarse  from  excitement  and  emotion. 

As  he  spoke,  Amy  started  from  the  hxcd  auiiude  she  had  aa^uuied, 
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and,  looking  in  her  father'u  face  as  she  rose,  appeared  about  to  ad- 
dren  him.    He  repretted  her  intentionj  however,  by  an  impatient 
gesture,  and,  seizing  her  by  the  arm,  obliged  her  to  retume  her  leat 
Will  you  hear  what  I  have  to  My?"  asked  Vincent^  speaking  for 

the  fir-^t  time. 

''^At  [M  l  sent,"  replied  Mr.  Grantham,  certainly-  not.  You  will 
have  evLiy  o[)p(>rtunity  of  so  duing  hcreatler;  and  tlit-  presence  of 
some  oi  iny  brotlicr  magistrates  will  be  necessary  bctore  I  proceed 
with  this  business.'* 

**And  my  fimuly!"  excUumed  Vincent,  speaking  through  his 
denclied  teeth. 

"  Yon  should  have  given  them  a  thought  before,*'  replied  the  other. 
"  You  can  remove  him,  Ferret,  and  see  that  he  is  kept  by  himself* 
You  shall  have  further  orders  to-morrow.    Come  here,  child." 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  Freddy,  wlio,  as  the  men  were 
leading  Vincent  away,  tuiiowed  them,  still  laying  hold  of  his  brother. 

"  Come  here,"  repeated  Mr.  Grantham  severely,  pulling  the  child 
back.   •*  You  cannot  go  with  them." 

"  I  will  go^"  cried  Freddy,  struggling.  I  don't  like  yoo>  and  I 
won't  stay  here.    Vincent  I" 

He  called  after  his  brother  in  piteous  accents;  but  the  party  had 
already  left  the  cottage,  and  the  door  was  closed.  Tie  twisted  him- 
selt  away  from  Mr.  Grantham's  hold,  and  ran  to  the  window,  still 
crying  aloud  Vincent's  name,  but  to  no  purpose.  And  then,  wiien  he 
saw  hiA  sorrow  did  not  avail,  he  rushed  to  Amy,  and,  throwing  his 
arms  round  her  neck,  hid  his  face  amongst  her  long  dark  ringlets, 
sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  Amy,  in  her  turn,  clung  to  the 
little  boy ;  in  her  desolation,  he  was  the  only  thing  left  in  the  world 
for  her  to  love. 

Mr.  Grantham  was  not  unmoved  at  the  scene;  but  he  still  pre- 
porvcd  his  stern  detnearioiir,  and  tlien,  accompanied  by  the  people 
wiio  remained  after  Vincent  had  departed,  led  the  cottage. 

The  gleam  which  illumined  the  interior  grew  fainter  and  fainter  as 
the  exertions  of  the  labourers  were  gradually  overcoming  the  progress 
of  the  conflagration.  No  one,  however,  came  near  them,  and  Freddy's 
sobs  became  weaker,  and  at  longer  intervals  apart,  until,  Amy  having 
raised  him  into  her  lap,  he  went  fast  asleep,  watched  over  with  the 
deepest  solicitude  by  his  lovely  nnd  weeping  ^'rKirdian, 

The  round-house,  or  cage,  appropriated  to  tiie  detention  of  male- 
factors in  the  little  village  adjoining  Brabants,  was  a  brick  building, 
situated  at  the  edge  of  tlie  green,  adjoining  a  pond,  and  overshadowed 
by  a  huge  lime-tree^  some  of  whose  branches  stretched  across  the 
roof.  It  was  traditioned  to  have  once  been  an  engine-hottse  as  well ; 
and  there  was  a  ricketty  decayed  piece  of  mechanbm  within,  that 
bore  out  the  truth  of  the  legend,  about  which  various  dusty  black 
leather  serpents  clung  and  tfdned»  or  fell  rotting  to  pieces  on  the 
ground. 

A  comical  old  iLliow  was  that  pari»h-engine,  and  a  knowing  one 
withal.  When  he  was  drawn  out  on  certain  days  to  be  exercised, 
and  the  boys  played  at  see-saw  on  his  handles,  he  wheeaed,  and 
chuckled,  and  choked  with  very  mischief:  spirting  out  the  pond-water 
in  all  sorts  of  quaint  directions,  and  never  failing  to  contribute  his 
quota  to  the  hilarity  of  the  meeting.   But  when  taken  to  serious 
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aflairSy  where  he  was  eipected  to  come  out  in  force  by  the  byttanderar 
like  most  wags,  he  obstinately  refused  to  do  anything  of  the  kind*  It 
was  no  use  pumping  him  then  ;  by  a  few  sarcastic  jets,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "See  what  I  could  do  if  I  chose!"  be  threw  a  damp  over  the 
meeting,  in  spite  ol  all  the  importance  with  which  the  clerk,  who 
was  also  the  postman,  stopped  up  the  nozzle  of  the  liosc  with  his 
thumb  to  coax  him  into  playing.  He  knew  better,  did  the  engine. 
He  was  parochial«  and  as  auch  partook  of  the  titelcwmess  and  obati- 
nacy  of  every  other  official  that  laid  daim  to  the  same  attribute. 
But  the  day  of  retribution  came.  One  of  the  magistrates  married 
the  sister  of  a  London  engineer,  and  he  soon  persuaded  the  farmers 
to  protect  their  ricks  by  snbscribing  for  an  engine  of  their  own.  Two 
or  three  miserly  inhabitants  did  not  see  tl)e  necessity  for  one,  as 
there  had  never  been  any  fires  in  the  neiglibom  liootl.  and  they 
thought  the  advent  oi  the  new  machine  would  put  incendiarism  into 
the  heads  of  the  rustics,  by  showing  diat  It  was  anticipated.  But 
they  were  soon  overruled,  and  then  the  new  engine  came  dowoi-^ 
long,  Haunting  gaudy,  splsshy»looking  affiur,  which  glittered  about 
the  village  for  a  day  or  two,  throwing  water  over  the  church-steeple, 
and  emptying  the  common  pond  in  twenty  minutes,  until  the  old 
parochial  retired  to  decay  and  oblivion, — as  sad  an  emblem  oi  a  su- 
|>erseded  wag  as  any  of  the  dramatic  or  literary  examples  of  the 
kingdom  could  presenL 

The  lodge,  or  entranoe-haHl  of  the  roundhouse,  had  nothing  terrific 
in  Its  ap[)earance.  It  was  tenanted  by  the  keeper  and  his  ikughter, 
who  retailed  ancient  confectionary  displayed  in  the  window, — durable 
puffs,  and  buUseyes  kept  in  tumblers,  covered  by  the  lids  of  defunct 
teapots;  and  in  summer  time  a  table  was  projected  in  front  of  the 
door  in  warm  n  eather,  on  which  were  ranged  bottles  of  tepid  finger- 
beer,  lukcwurai  |)liinis,  and  dusty  biscuits,  for  the  i elrehluiient  of 
travellers.  But  within  these  was  a  dour  oi  imposing  and  iron-bound 
aspect,  and  beyond  this  again  the  keep,  or  stronghold,  with  one  or 
two  smaller  cells  openmg  into  it. 

In  this  prison,  at  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night  of  the  fire  at  Bra- 
bants,  but  before  Vincent  had  been  brought  thither,  there  was  an 
indivi(!u;il  seated  on  what  nppenred  to  he  an  inverted  butter-firkin, 
and  smoking  a  pipe  of  curtailed  dimensions,  as  i»e  watched  the  flick- 
ering glimmer  of  a  rushlight  placed  upon  the  ground  in  an  en)pty 
bottle,  it  was  the  person  who  had  been  introduced  to  Vincent  at  the 
water-side  public-house,  under  the  name  of  Tubs,  the  attendant  at 
the  cab-stand.  He  was  grumbling  to  himself  in  audible  tones,  and 
accasionaily  directing  a  few  words  to  another  captive,  whose  face  was 
just  visible  between  the  bars  of  a  small  grating  in  one  of  the  inner 
doors. 

"I  know'd  it  would  be  so,*' he  muttered.  "  How  should  the  people 
of  this  out-of-ihe-way  place  see  a  London  cab  lurching  about  atler 
dark  without  suspecting  it?*' 

Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now.  Bill,"  answered  the  other  through 
the  wicket. 

**  I  knows  It,"  replied  Tubs  philosophically,  afler  a  few  consecutive 
whiffs.  What  comforts  me  is,  I 've  got  my  bucket.  I  would  bring 
n)y  furnitiir'  with  me;  bec:nise  I  know  they  ain't  pertikler  about  ac- 
commodations iu  these  viliiu tropical  institutions.'* 
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I  reckon  there 's  not  much  chaDce  of  getting  away  either/'  conti- 
iraed  the  other. 

"  NonesoiMlever,  CridEet*"  aniwered  Tubs,  addreniog  Bolt— fiv  it 
vai  lie — by  bw  sobriquet,  I  expect  there 's  half-a-doMD  game- 
keepers in  the  outer  lodge,  and  they've  all  got  their  licence  to  shoot. 

8hoiild  you  like  to  try  ?" 

"If  1  can  get  out  of  this,  1  *m  game,"  returned  Bnlt. 

*•  If  you  are  game,  they  *11  brmg  you  down — 8aie> '  answered  the 
other,  with  a  chuckle. 

I  have  been  a  fool  V  exclaimed  Bdt,  with  an  oath. 

*■  Hear !"  obeenred  Mr.  Tiib%  tapoing  out  tbe  aabea  of  bis  pipe 
^xin  the  gromidy  and  then  ptoceeding  to  fill  it  wltb  bb  wonted 
gravity. 

I  mis^ht  have  j^ot  clean  ofT,  if  the  sight  of  a  cursed  tankard  in  the 
dining-room  had  not  kept  me.  There  '11  be  a  loog  SCOre  tO  settle  be- 
tween me  and  Mr.  Vinson,  wlitii  we  meet." 

*•  UUow  I  "  cried  Tubs,  as  i\  noise  in  the  lodge  attracted  his  notice, 
^'liere'e  aomdXKly  else  coining.  Well — ^I'm  agreeable.  I  wonders 
who  it  it.*' 

And,  drawing  bia  tub  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  he  reseated  bim- 
srif. 

Tfie  bustle  increased  ;  then  there  was  the  noise  of  the  rusty  bolts 
btiniT  drawn  brick,  and  immediately  afterwards  two  or  three  of  the 
keepers  iVoni  Hrabants  entered,  headed  by  Ferret,  and  bringing  in 
Vincent  bcattergood  witli  them. 

There,  mister,"  said  the  constable,  in  the  courage  of  aecturity: 
''you  11  be  all  right  here,  and  have  every  attention  mud  you.  Ha  I 
ba  1  to  think  you  belong  to  tbe  poachers  I 've  been  after  so  long,  and 
finind  you  at  last." 

Vineent  made  no  reply  ;  hot  walking  towards  a  low  wooden  bench, 

tlung  liimself  down  npon  it. 

"  Ha  I  ha  I"  eclioed  Mr.  Tubs,  from  his  comer,  "  very  singular — 
uncommon — isn't  it  ?" 

''Oh,  you're  there,  are  you?^  said  Ferret,  turning  sharply  round 
upon  the  captive  waterman*  "The  orders  from  the  guv'nor  is,  that 
Mr.  Scattergood  *s  to  be  by  hisself,  so  I  must  dium  you  with  Bolt." 

YoQ  Ve  very  good,'*  answered  his  prisoner, crossmg  bis  legs;  but 
I'd  sooner  stay  where  I  nm." 

"  No  go,"  briefly  replied  i'erret,  as  he  went  to  the  door  of  Bolt's 
cell,  and  opened  it.    "  Come  alonir,  my  man — quick  6  the  word.** 

"I  must  lake  my  bucket,  '  buid  Tubs,  as  he  drew  his  i>eut  alter 


<*  Take  what  you  like,**  said  Ferret,  "but  go  in." 
The  waterman  obeyed, — in  fact  it  was  no  use  doing  otherwise,^ 
and«  sulkily  dragging  bis  inseparable  companion  after  him,  went  into 

the  cell.  The  door  was  closed  upon  him,  I'erret  muttering  some- 
thing about  the  lock  being  hampered,  and  then  lie  departed  with  his 
attendants,  havnig  tiist  recommended  Vincent  not  to  quarrel  with  Ins 
company,  which,  Irom  the  laughter  witii  winch  it  wan  received,  ap> 
peered  to  be  an  ancient  joke,  and,  as  such,  sure  to  go  well. 
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ViscEXT  took  no  notice  <^  his  captors  as  tliey  ieft  the  lock-up 
house,  and  for  some  time  after  their  departure  remauied  in  the  same 
atlitude^  buried  in  hit  own  meditalioiii.  Bverydiiiig  wai  now  quiet, 
nothing  breaking  the  silence  but  the  occasional  sputter  of  the  rush- 
light;»  or  the  smothered  voices  of  Tube  and  Bolt  oonverang  in  the 
inner  cell. 

Gloomy  indeed,  and  utterly  hopeless,  was  the  prospect  which  his 
ideas  called  up  belore  him.  Every  intention  of  future  rectitude  and 
intended  reformation  of  his  vagabond  career  had  been  crushed  to  the 
ground :  his  ver^  exertions  to  avert  the  mischief  of  the  evening  had 
been  turned  agaust  hinix  and  heaven  only  knew  how  it  would  tennt- 
nate.  He  had  become  the  irreclaimable  outcast  of  that  society  from 
whose  level  his  thoughtless  and  unsteady  career  had  dragged  him 
down;  the  fatality  which  appeared  to  attend  upon  everything  he 
undertook  had  now  arrived  ni  its  last  degree  of  evil  chance.  His 
family,  too,  uould  be  detM  aded  tlirough  his  criminality,  albeit  he  was 
no  criminal;  and  Amy  would  be  taught  to  sliudder  at  his  very  name. 
He  recalled  all  the  events  of  his  previous  exibtence,  passing  them  in 
review  before  him,  and  picturing  them  as  they  might  have  been^  but 
for  his  own  wilful  heedlessness,  until  his  brain  turned  round  with 
thinking  ;  and  he  once  more  gave  himself  up  to  bitter,  dark  despair. 

An  hour  had  passed  gloomily  away  in  these  meditations,  when  he 
was  aroused  hv  the  creak inc]^  noise  of  the  bolts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door.  Immediately  afterwards  it  opened,  and  a  female,  whom  he  had 
caught  sight  of  in  the  lodge  as  he  was  brought  in,  entered,  followed 
by  another,  enveloped  in  a  common  whittle.  They  whispered  for  an 
bstant  at  the  door ;  and  then  the  first  comer  departed,  leaving  her 
companion,  who  advanced  towards  Vincent,  as  she  took  off  the  snawl» 
and  threw  it  upon  the  ground,  pronouncing  his  name  in  a  low,  trerav> 
lous  voice. 

He  ^'tarted  at  the  sound.  Had  his  racking  thoughts  called  up  so 
close  a  semblance  of  reality  ^ — Was  it  a  vision  of  bis  fevered  brain  ? 
Scarcely  daring  to  trust  his  senses,  he  exclaimed, 

"Amy  I" 

It  was  indeed  Miss  Grantham  who  stood  before  him,  pale  end 
trembling,  her  hair  floating  on  her  shoulders,  and  in  Uie  same  hurried 

toilet  in  which  he  had  borne  her  from  the  fire. 

"  Vincent,"  she  ejaculated,  as  he  drew  her  towards  him,  amazed, 
and  «5till  almost  doubting  his  senses,  "what  will  you  think  of  me  for 
this  step  ?  Do  not  despise  me  for  having  sought  you  here,  forgetting 
everything  that  was  due  to  my  own  honour.'* 

"My  own  dear  girl  I"  cried  Vincent,  encircling  her  with  his  arms, 
and  pressing  her  still  closer  to  his  bosom.  "  Ten  thousand  blessings 
on  your  noble  spirit,  that  can  still  cling  to  me,  when  deserted  bv 
everythmg  else  in  the  world."  And  then  he  added,  after  a  moments 
pause,  with  a  bitter  and  dreary  expression,  "  Too  late— it  is  now  too 
late  1" 

"It  j>  I  (It  too  late,  Vincent.  You  may  escape,  if  you  choose ;  for 
I  have  provided  means.'* 


I 
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**  You»  Amy  ?    What  do  you  meau  r** 

^'Vinceott'^coiitiQiied  the  girl,  with  hurried  emotkm,  <'I  have 
ivogtit  long  against  the  love  I  still  have  tt»  you.  I  have  prayed  that 
It  al^{ht  he  turned  aside, — that  I  might  hear  you  had  forsotten  me, 

or  were  married  to  another ;  for  I  saw  that  I  was  upon  the  edge  of 
some  dark  precipice,  as  deep  as  it  was  fearful,  and  I  had  uo  one  Irom 
whom  I  could  seek  advice  or  comfort^" 
**  But,  Amy,'*— 

"^Liaten^**  ahe  inteniipCed  biiu:  "it  has  been  in  vain.  I  have  seen 
joo  onoe  mora^— the  lecoUectioD  of  what  once  was  has  come  back 
with  double  fervoor*  and  I  ieel  that  our  dettiniea  are  linked  together 

beyond  all  human  control." 

**  My  own  Amy !"  replied  Vincent  passionately ;  then,  with  a  sud- 
den shudder,  he  half  repelled  her,  as  he  exclaimed,  in  an  altered 
tone,  "  No — no — it  cannot  be.  Look  on  me  as  1  am — a  suspected 
thief — a  felon  I  I  could  not  drag  you  with  me  into  the  abyss  of 
ausery  which  must  hencefordi  be  my  portion.  You  must  forget 
me." 

"  I  know  the  circumstances  that  have  made  you  what  you  are,** 

continued  Mips  Grnnfhnm  ;  "I  also  remember  what  you  were.  Vin- 
cent f"  she  continued,  witli  a  sudden  hurst  of  energy,  **  do  not  turn 
away  from  me.  Be  assured  i  still  love  you — that  my  heart  will  never 
change.** 

And  as  she  spoke  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  almost  at  hii  feet,  still 
clinging  to  him* 

'*  Why  did  we  not  meet  before  this  last  dark  brand  fixed  its  stamp 
upon  me  ?"  said  Vinoenty  raising  her  up.    No,  Amy,-^I  am  now  lost 

—-for  ever.** 

"  No — ^you  are  saved,  I  tell  you,"  replied  his  companion.  **  One  of 
the  men  from  the  farm  is  waiting  uut&idc,  and  will  assist  you.  It  is 
Chandler:  you  must  recollect  him.  He  is  the  only  one  I  could 
tniat." 

«  And  what  will  become  of  yoQ»  Amy  ?" 

**  Oh,  fear  not  ibr  me;  I  can  leave  this  fearful  place  as  quietly  as  I 
entered  it.  The  people  are  a1!  at  Brabants,  and  have  left  no  one  but 
the  keeper's  daughter  in  the  lodge.  We  were  foster-sisters,  and  she 
would  do  anything  for  me.  Is  there  anything  you  can  throw  up  to 
the  rooi  as  a  aigu  ?** 

Yincent  loolmd  round,  and  saw  a  broken  mug  in  a  comer  of  the 
tcomf  apparently  used  for  the  prisoners'  refireshment.  The  ceiling 
was  old  and  unrepaired,  the  plaster  had  fallen  off  in  large  patche8» 
and  in  some  places  the  laths  as  well,  showing  the  tiles-  above  upon 
their  rafters.  Through  one  of  these  openings  he  contrived  to  throw 
the  piece  of  croLkery  against  the  roof;  and  the  next  moment  the 
tiles  were  speedily  removed,  and  a  stout  rope  curled  down  iniu  tiie 
lodi-np  room. 

At  this  instant  the  girl  who  had  conducted  Amy  to  the  prison 
entered  suddenly^  apparently  in  great  fear. 

There  are  lights  at  the  end  of  the  lane»  miss,"  she  exclaimed.  ^  I 
think  father  is  coming  back  with  the  others*  Pray  go  before  he  re- 
turns, or  I  shall  be  ruined." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Amy,  do  not  stay  another  instant.  I  will  do 
all  you  wish|  but  dcpari  this  iustauu   Gu,  I  implore  you." 
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He  caught  her  to  his  arms  in  one  hurried  embrace,  and  cxclaiineci» 
Farewelll"  wiih  an  intenrity  that  comprited  an  hundred  enolbns. 
And  then,  as  if  unwilling  to  bear  her  speak  agatn«  be  led  her  to  the 
door,  pale,  and  nearly  fainting  with  emotion, and  gave  her  to  the  care 
of  the  girl  who  had  admitted  her.  Once  more  the  bolts  creaked  as 
they  were  shot  in  their  rusty  sockets^  and  then  once  more  Vincent 
was  alone. 

"  Chandler,"  he  cried  cautiously,  as  he  looked  up  towards  the 
ceiling. 

<*  It*B  all  right,  Mr.  Scattergood,**  replied  the  man,  whose  Toice  be 
directly  recognised ;  ''only  you'd  better  make  haste^  for  they  are 

coming  back  again." 

*'  They  will  be  fortiinnte  to  catch  me/'  replied  Vincent,  who  now 
felt  his  natural  daring  returning,  which  with  him  always  rose  in  pro- 
portion to  the  danger.  He  commenced  tying  a  knot  at  the  end  of 
the  rope,  whereon  to  re&t  his  toot. 

**l  ax  pardon,*'  continued  Chandler  through  the  ceiling,  **but 
there 's  a  pardner  of  mine  in  trouble  as  may  as  well  come  too.  Per* 
baps  you  *d  open  the  cell«door." 

Left  to  Vincent's  own  choice,  lie  would  certainly  rather  not  have 
complied  with  the  recjuest;  but,  as  he  was  at  present  situated,  he  had 
no  choice  but  to  comply,  lie  therefore  drew  hnck  the  bolts,  and 
discovered  Tubs  and  his  fellow-prisoner,  both  lu  a  sound  sleep,  on  the 
ground. 

To  arouse  them  by  a  lack  or  two  was  the  work  of  an  instant* 
Bolt's  first  movement  was  one  of  revenge  upon  Vincent;  but  his  firm 
powerful  figure  kept  the  other  in  check,  until  he  had  explained  hia 

motive  as  rapidly  as  time  allowed. 

u  Well,  it  8  certain  1  meant  to  treat  you  quite  different  when  we 
met,"  said  Bolt ;  "but,  as  this  makes  number  two  of  the  times  you've 
saved  roe,  we  '11  write  paid  to  the  bill.    1  'm  your  roan — ^iire  away." 

Vincent  seised  the  rope  with  muscles  of  iron,  and  was  soon  at  the 
opening  in  the  roof,  with  a  facility  that  he  only  could  have  acquired 
at  sea.  The  other  end  had  been  tied  to  a  branch  of  the  lime-tree» 
before  spoken  of  an  overhanging  the  roundhouse,  on  which  Chandler 
bad  established  himself,  shadowed  by  its  full  summer  leaves. 

Bolt  SolUmed  with  less  speed,  climbing  with  the  cluinsiness  of  a 
bear  instead  of  the  agility  of  a  squirrel.  But  eventuaily  he  gained 
the  top«  and  Joined  the  others. 

Mr.  Tubs  now  only  was  left.  He  was  a  man  of  corpulent  figure, 
resulting  from  a  prolonged  and  copious  imbibition  of  malt  liquor 
witliout  exercise;  and  any  one  might  have  as  soon  told  him  to  fly 
over  St.  Paul's  as  to  climb  a  rope.  He  therefore  commenced  tieing 
his  inseparable  bucket  to  the  extremity,  which  being  arranged  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  implored  the  others  to  draw  him  up,  as  he  got  into  it. 
It  was  a  difficult  task  for  their  miited  efforts  to  move  the  dead  weight 
from  the  ground ;  but  they  at  last  succeeded.  Fortune,  however,  had 
tefused  to  befriend  Mr.  Tubs  in  his  present  emergency;  for.  Just  as 
Vincent^  Bolt,  and  Chandler  had  raised  him  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  bottotn  of  the  bucket,  unused  to  such  a  trini  of  its 
strength,  gave  way  suddenly,  and  allowed  its  unlortunate  occupant  to 
slip  down  through  the  staves  to  the  ground i  whilst  the  remainder, 
relieved  of  his  weight,  being  pulled  over  his  head,  ilew  up  rapidly 
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diroogh  the  openbg.  And  then  at  thb  minute,  by  the  lame  ill 
chance,  the  keeper  and  hit  rural  force  returned. 

**  There 's  not  a  second  to  lose/'  cried  Bolt»  gliding  down  the 
bough  of  the  tree.    **  Every  man  for  himself." 

And  each  take  a  different  way,"  added  Chandler,  as  he  prepared 
with  Vincent  to  follow  his  example.  The^  were  soon  all  three  upon 
the  ground. 

Lnckiljr  for  their  rao^eiDentSy  the  moon  was  obscured  by  some 
pusing  cloudsy  and  it  was  nearly  pitch  dark.  Bolt  exclaimed  hur- 
riedly to  Vincent,  Recollect  the  schooner — get  there  if  you  can,** 
and  then  was  almost  immediately  lost  in  the  gloom,  together  wiUi 

Chandler;  whilst  Vincent  crossed  the  little  green  contiguous  to  the 
roundhouse,  \\\ih  just  light  enough  to  guide  him,  and,  turning  from 
the  road  into  a  meadow,  began  to  fly  rapidly  across  the  fields^  in  wliat 
he  knew  to  be  the  direction  of  the  river. 

He  dashed  on  for  the  first  ten  minutes,  utterly  reckless  of  the  ob- 
ataclet  he  enconntered,  now  breaking  through  a  fence  or  tearing 
down  a  hurdle-barrier,  and  the  next  mmute  clearing  a  ditch,  or  miss- 
ing his  footing,  and  falling  back  into  it.  But  he  itiU  kept  on,  for  he 
fancied  he  heard  voices  in  pursuit ;  and  once,  on  venturing  to  look 
back  as  he  ran,  lie  saw  li^xhts  about  the  spot  whereon  the  roundhouse 
stood,  belon^ang  to  ilie  ktept  rs,  who  were  spreading  the  alarm  from  a 
rusty  croakuig  bell,  that  hung  in  a  small  open  wooden  turret  over  the 
lodge.  And  not  until  be  had  placed  a  good  distance  between  the 
danger  and  himielf  did  he  venture  to  slacken  his  progress. 

At  length  be  reached  the  outskirts  of  Gray's  Thurrock,  and,  pass* 
ing  through  its  silent  streets  down  to  the  river,  he  was  delighted  to 
find  hrs  boat  where  he  Iiad  left  it,  but  now  high  and  dry  on  the  shore 
from  tlie  tide.  To  run  it  down  tlie  shingle  was,  however,  the  work 
of  a  minute ;  and  tlien,  taking  the  sculls,  which  he  had  had  the  pre- 
caution to  padlock  to  the  boat,  he  was  once  more  launctied  upun  the 
river,  and  lustily  pulling  towards  London,  but  with  a  power  perfectly 
mechanical,  llie  eveota  of  the  last  few  hours  had  so  bewildered  him, 
that  he  laboured,  perfectly  unconscious  of  fttigue,  until  actual  bodily 
exhaustion  forced  him  to  relax  his  efforts. 

It  was  now  tolerably  light,  for  the  moon  had  come  ont,  and  he  was 
enable<l  to  see  some  black  object  following  him  up  the  vw  cr,  and  ra- 
pidly gaining  on  him.  As  it  came  nearer,  however,  he  found,  to  his 
relief,  that  it  was  a  small  tug  steamer,  probably  returning  from  having 
towed  some  large  vessel  out  of  the  Thames.  He  hailed  it  as  it  came 
alongside  his  boat,  and,  getting  permission  to  attach  his  rope  to  it, 
was  drawn  in  its  wake  as  far  as  Limehouse  Reach,  where  he  was  cast 
off,  the  men  on  board  wishing  him  good  night,  or  rather  morning  for 
there  was  already  a  dull  grey  light  in  the  eastern  sky. 

His  only  object  now  was  to  discover  tiie  schooner  Bolt  had  pointed 
out  to  him  on  the  previous  evening.  He  scanned  every  vta.^el  as  he 
came  up  the  pool  with  the  greatest  care ;  and  at  length  made  it  out, 
with  the  small  light  still  burning  at  her  stern.  Rowing  round  it,  he 
was  thinking  of  mounting  by  a  cord  hanging  over  the  side,  when  a 
galley  belonging  to  the  Thames  police  shot  out  from  the  shadow  of 
the  ships  and  wharfs  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  a  loud  autho- 
ritative voice  told  him  to 

«•  Hold  hard!" 
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In  another  inatant  the  boat  waa  close  to  him,  and  at  the  same  mo* 
ment  a  man  appeared  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  schooner*   He  had 

evidently  been  keepinq'  watch  upon  deck. 

"  What  have  you  got  in  that  skifF,  nm<^ter  ?"  asked  one  of  the  po- 
lice, as  he  got  hold  of  one  of  the  row  lucks,  and  drew  tiie  two  boats 
together. 

You  are  welcome  to  look,  as  well  as  to  all  jou  can  find  in  her, 
except  the  sculls,"  answered  Vincent  carelessly. 

The  man  inspected  the  boat  by  the  light  of  his  bulfs-eye  lantern ; 
but,  as  Vincent  had  told  him,  there  was  not  a  festige  of  anything 

moveable  beyond  the  skulls  and  foot-boards. 

"  Umph  !"  said  the  cliief  of  the  party  in  a  surly  manner.  And  yet 
I  am  sure  this  is  the  boat.  I  know  her  well  Jump  upuu  deck,  and 
give  a  look  round." 

The  men  mounted  upon  the  deck  of  the  schooner,  and  Vincent,  at 
their  command,  accompanied  them.  He  immediately  recognised,  in 
the  person  of  the  man  who  was  keeping  guard,  the  waggoner  who  had 
brought  him  and  Bolt  up  to  town  in  the  winter,  and  a  nod  of  recog- 
nition passed  between  them. 

The  police,  six  or  seven  in  number,  began  to  investigate  every  part 
of  the  ship,  and  in  a  short  period  returned,  stating  that  everything 
was  the  same  as  when  tliey  had  last  seen  her.  The  attention  of  the 
leader  was,  however,  attracted  by  a  very  suspicious-looking  cask  upon 
deck. 

**  What 's  thi«  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  man  on  board  the  vessel. 

'*  Only  water,"  replied  the  other,  os  he  carelessly  kicked  the  tap 
round  with  his  foot,  and  let  some  of  the  contents  run  out  upon 
deck. 

"  It 's  all  right,'*  said  the  inspector,  as  he  ordered  the  men  back 
into  the  boat,  adding,  as  he  followed  them, 
"  We  haven't  got  hold  of  you  yet." 

"  Nor  never  will,"  answered  Vincent's  companion,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Tlio  '  Weasel*  's  the  downiest  craft  in  the  Pool.  When  you  catches 
her  asleep,  you 've  only  got  on^  more  to  take  unawares^  and  that  'a 
the  devil.    Well,  Mr.  Vuison,  wiiat  brings  you  here?" 

A  few  words  of  explanation  sufficed  to  let  the  other  know  every- 
thing, who  did  not  betray  any  remarkable  astonishment  at  what  be 
was  told,  being  apparently  perfectly  habituated  to  similar  revela- 
tions. 

"Did  the}  tlunk  I  was  engaged  in  smuggling?"  asked  Vincent. 

"Like  enough,"  replied  the  other.  "They  can't  open  their  eyes 
very  wide,  tiiough,  yet.  You  thought  that  was  water,  now,  in  that 
tub,  I  U  lay  a  pot ;  didn't  you  ?" 

Vincent  answered  in  the  affirmative,  unwilling  to  lessen  the  inward 
chuckling  at  his  deception,  which  the  man  waa  evidently  enjoying. 

**  Who 'd  have  thought  the  end  of  the  tap  went  into  a  bladder  of 
water,  and  all  the  rest  was  filled  up  with  sperits  ?  Some  of  the  old 
sort,  foo.    1  '11  give  you  a  drop,  if  you  '11  conic  below." 

\  iiiccnt  followed  iiini  down  into  a  little  smoky  hutch,  where  his 
cuuipanion  was  not  long  in  producing  one  of  the  foreign-looking 
bottles  he  had  observed  on  their  first  meeting.  But  the  continuous 
excitement  which  had  kept  up  his  energies  were  now  over ;  and,  after 
a  few  minutes,  &irly  worn  out  with  the  harassing  events  of  the  last 
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fourHuid-twenty  houn,  he  threir  himtelf  cardessly  upon  the  floor  of 
the  cabin^  and  waa  soon  plunged  in  a  deep  and  heavy  sleep. 

CHAPTKIi  XXXI. 

Mn.  Chlcikamd  and  Clam  ScAtttifood  ue  mdtk  AlaniMd  by  an  iiii«qpected  TiaiUir. 

Whkh  Vincent  awoke,  which  wa«  not  until  nooD)  the  Pool  pre- 
aented  a  far  diiPerent  appearance  to  what  it  had  done  on  his  arrival. 
For  then  all  was  dark  and  mysterious :  no  sound  was  heard  except 
the  deep  black  water,  as  it  rushed  and  gurgled  by  the  piles  and  ves^ 

sels  ;  nor  was  there  any  h'ght  beyond  the  river-side  kimps,  or  an 
ever-burnini;  red  fire  here  and  tliere  upon  the  wharfs,  reflected  in 
long,  broken,  and  quivering  lines  upon  the  surface.  But  now  all  was 
light  and  animation ;  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  Thames,  catching  its 
hne,  sparkled  in  the  sun ;  whilst  everywhere  motion  and  activity  pre- 
vailed* and  the  banks  and  ships  were  alive  with  busy  masses. 

Vincent  found  that,  by  some  means  or  another^  Bolt  had  contrived 
to  reach  London  during  the  night*  and  was  now  on  board  the 
**  Weasel  '*  as  well.  At  his  suggestion,  our  hero  rigged  himself  afresh 
in  some  rough  nntiticnl  habiliments,  of  which  there  was  a  tolerable 
choice  on  board,  ami  ilii n  expressed  his  intention  ot  going  on  shore, 
contrary,  however,  lu  iiuit's  wishes,  who  scarcely  considered  such  a 
proceeding  safe,  under  exuting  circumstances.  But  Vincent  had 
learnt  that  the  whole  of  his  family  were  in  town,  and  was  now  most 
anxious  CO  discover  them,  heedless,  in  this  one  end,  of  whatever 
might  accrue  therefrom.  Their  address  was  still  unknown;  and, 
until  some  clue  to  it  was  obtained,  every  exertion  to  discover  them  in 
mighty  London  was  hopeless.  At  last  he  recollected  something  had 
been  told  him  about  his  brother  being  at  Merebant  Tailors' ;  and 
with  certainly  but  a  tauu  hope  of  learning  much  tliti  ttVoui,  lie  deter" 
mined  to  go  to  the  school^  and  find  out,  if  possible,  some  tidings  of 
his  father  and  mother. 

Accordingly,  towards  afternoon,  he  pulled  on  shore,  and  landed  at 
one  of  the  stairs  just  above  London  Bridge.  Thence  passing  along 
the  waterside,  throucrh  a  labyrinth  of  bales,  tubs,  and  bars  nnd  pies  of 
iron,  he  at  length  arrived  at  Suffolk  Lane,  and  entered  the  portals  of 
the  school.  * 

The  boys  were  all  in,  but  he  heard  the  hum  of  their  voices  through 
the  open  casements  sounding  io  the  almost  monastic  sedusion  of  the 
doisters.  All  was  so  calm  and  tranquil^— so  completely  did  the  sphit 
of  repose,  inseparable  from  a  venerable  building,  pervade  the  place, 
that  Vincent  almost  wished,  after  the  feverish  turmoil  he  had  under- 
gone, that  he  had  no  other  lot  to  look  forward  to  than  that  of  remain* 
iog  there,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  for  ever. 

At  last  the  school  broke  up,  and  the  boys  came  shouting  and  \v  hoop- 
ing down  the  old  staircase^  checking  their  nut  ih^  liowcvei,  as  thev 
saw  Vincent,  who  was  reading  the  tiolets  in  the  dmslers,  on  which 
are  painted  the  names  of  those  of  the  scholars  who  have  filled  the 
offices  of  monitors  and  prompters  on  the  different  election  days*** 
Then  several  of  them  formed  a  cabal  in  a  dark  corner ;  and,  when 
this  council  broke  up,  one  was  sent  to  ask  Vincent  what  he  wanted,-— 
a  little  boy,  of  course. 
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**  Have  jou  bad  a  fellow  here  named  Scattergood  P"  inquired  our 
hero. 

**Fred.  Scatlergood? — yes,"  aniwered  the  other  readily.  He 
boarded  with  us  at  Snap's.   He  ran  away,  though^  the  other  day*** 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  lived  ?**  ' 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  boy— it  was  little  Jollit,  "  Cashbox/'  as  Plun- 
kett  facetiously  termed  him, — **  in  Kennington  lioad.  I  went  there 
yesterday  with  Gogsley  to  tell  his  iiiuthcr." 

Wbereabotttt  U  the  house  T*  asked  Vincent  eagerly, 
I  don't  know  the  number :  it 's  on  the  left  handj  with  a  phite  on 
the  railings,  and  the  name  of  Chicksand/' 
«  Thank  you,"  said  Vincent ;  "  that  will  do." 

And,  without  sayinir  another  word,  he  hurried  away,  leaving  little 
Jollit  to  retail  his  interview  to  the  others,  wiio  were  anxiously  wait- 
ing to  hear  it;  and,  having^  wondered  who  the  strange  visitor  could 
be,  at  last  made  up  their  uiiads  that  i  reddy  had  Joined  some  despe- 
rate band  of  piratesj  and  that  this  was  one  of  them  come  to  propose  8 
treaty  of  ransom. 

Heedless  of  his  position,  Vincent  crossed  Southwark  Bridge,  and 
walked  on  rapidly  through  the  Borough,  until  he  canoe  to  Kennington 
Road;  but,  on  reaching  the  house,  his  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he 
faltered  in  his  purpose.  He  had  been  lonj^  away, — his  parents  still 
believed  him  ioilowing  the  lust  occupaiioa  they  had  procured  for  him. 
And  now  his  unexpected  appearance,  the  terrible  position  in  which  he 
was  placed^  although  in  comparative  innooence>  and  the  victim  only 
of  circumstance  and  his  own  loose  but  venial  conduct:  the  effect  it 
mi^t  have  upon  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached^^^is 
father,  he  knew,  would  take  it  as  smoothly  as  he  did  everything  else  : 
— all  these  tidings  were  well  sufficient  to  make  him  pause  before  he 
ventured  to  the  house. 

He  walked  backwards  and  forwards  several  times,  looking  anxiously 
at  the  windows,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  some  of  his  fauiil}'.  But  no 
one  appeared ;  and  at  last,  observing  a  policeman,  who  was  watching 
his  movements  somewhat  suspiciously,  for  hb  appearance  was  not  the 
roost  respectable,  he  mustered  up  sufficient  determination  to  walk  up 
the  Httle  black  garden  before  the  house,  and  ring  at  the  bell. 

In  a  few  minutes  it  was  answered.  Mrs.  Chicksand  opened  the 
door  a  little  way,  suHicient  to  show  that  the  chain  was  up,  and  peeped 
through  the  aperture,  in  a  state  of  flour  and  nSgligi  toilet.  The  in- 
stant she  saw  Vincent,  however,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  sharp  accents. 

No— nothing  to-day  :  we 've  lucifers  enough  to  blow  up  the  par- 
liaments and  Bedlam.   I  Ve  told  you  before  not  to  ring." 

And  then,  banging  the  door  b  his  face»  she  left  him  on  the 
step. 

Vincent's  perception  enabled  him  to  see  immediately  that  it  was  a 
ca.^L  oi  mistaken  identity:  so  he  rang  again,  upon  which  Mrs.  Chick- 
sand appeared  in  the  area  iu  mighty  wrath,  and  spoke  oi  tiie  police 
and  custody. 

^  You  are  labouring  under  a  mistake,  my  good  woman,"  sakl  Vin- 
cent, speaking  through  her  oration. 

«Good  woman  r  replied  Mrs.  Chicksand,  with  increased  indigna- 
tion. "Who  arc  you  calling  a  good  woman,  indeed?  Don't  good 
woman  me :  I 'm  the  mistress  of  the  house," 
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"  Mrs.  Scattergood  lives  bere»  I  think,"  taid  Vincent,  not  lieeding 
her  wrath. 

<*  Yes,  she  does ;  and  she  ian*t  at  home/'  angrily  returned  the  land- 
lady. 

**  Became  I  am  her  toD,"  continued  our  hero. 

The  admiasbn  checked  some  very  volcanic  apeech  Mrs.  Chickiand 
waa  about  to  explode  in.  Site  looked  at  him  for  a  minute,  first  in 
amazement,  then  in  doubt,  and  lastly  disrtppoared,  and  in  a  few  se- 
conds opened  the  street-door,  with  all  sorts  of  apologies  and  expres- 
sions of  Huiiiier. 

Vincent  soon  learned,  to  his  sorrow,  that  his  father  and  mother 
were  eat,  and  would  not  return  until  evening,  havine  left  home  in 
great  trouble,  upon  receiving  the  news  of  Freddy's  &sertion.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  got  the  address  of  bis  sister,  and  every  particular 

connected  with  her  present  situation,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Cliicksand's 
volubility  allowed,  every  other  sentence  being  interlarded  with  allu* 

siong  to  the  economy  of  her  establi&liment. 

<•     To  think  I  could  doubt  it!  Now  1  bee  the  likeness  I"  she  went  on, 
and  bad  beard  Miss  Chura  talk  of  you*  But  I  was  quite  alone,  and 
Usbeth  is  gone  for  Mr.  Bodle's  things— drat  biro  I — who  owes  two 

months,  and  broke  the  second-floor  teapot  but  last  night,  bavioff 
melted  a  knob  from  the  Britannia  OMtal  by  putting  it  on  the  hob»  I 

ask  ten  thousand  pardons,  sir." 

**  Don't  say  anything  more  about  it,"  said  Vincent. 
No,  I  won't,"  continued  Mrs.  Chicksand.  "  Taking  you  tor  the 
sailor,  with  too  little  creeters  as  well,  who  sells  the  lucifers,  in  clean 
check  shirts,  that  don't  go  off  when  rubbed  against  the  nutmeg- 
grater  i  or  else  the  man  that  leaves  the  pens  and  soap,  in  great  dis* 
tress,  to  keep  the  bill  clean,  and  call  again  I  Well — only  to  think  I  as 
I  say  to  C,  there 's  no  knowing  nobody,  especially  hnck-parlours." 

»♦  Are  they  all  well?"  asked  Vincent,  contriving  to  pnt  a  word  in, 
wedge  fashion,  between  the  sentences, — "  I  mean  my  faiviil  \  .** 

All  well,  thank  goodness,'  said  Mrs.  Chicksand,  and  pleasant 
people  In  a  house  to  have  to  do  ibr,  except  Mrs*  Scattergood,  your 
mother,  a  nice  lady,  and  not  proud,  who  had  the  bile  yesterday,  and 
was  going  to  send  for  a  doctor.  But  I  said,  when  C.  has  the  bile,  it 's 
hiccory-piccory  alone  that  cures  him,  with  pilly-cochy,  and  nothing 
else;  and  that  costs  twopence  over  the  way,  It  cured  her  too/' 
added  Mrs.  Chicksand  triumj)hi)ntly.  Then  (lr(){)[)iug  her  voice,  she 
added  contidentially,  But,  lor,  sir^  it  s  uli  anxious  —  nothing 
else,** 

**  I  fear  it  is,"  murmured  Vincent,  as  his  countenance  fell. 
"In  fact,  I  doctor  all  the  house^*'  continued  the  unwearied  Mrs. 
Chicksand,  as  she  took  up  her  apron  and  rubbed  the  scutcheon  of  the 

latch-lock  on  tlie  door.  *•  And  ill  enough  they've  been,  since  Mr. 
Bodle  took  to  learn  the  ha?s  violin.  But  he  suffers  himself  from  it — 
that's  one  comfort,"  observed  the  lady,  rubbing  the  scutcheon  very 
hard,  as  though  it  had  been  Mr.  Bodle  himself ;  "and  yesterday,  when 
all  the  fires  were  out,  he  would  have  gruel  made,  because  be  said 
be  *d  got  that  stomadi-adie  in  G  sharp  again.  I  think  be 'd  better 
pour  some  gruel  into  his  bass  violin.  I  said  to  him  but  yesterday, 
tincture  of  rhubarb  is  the  only  thing  to  do  that  fiddle  good. ' 

Vincent  allowed  her  to  run  down,  and  then  ventured  to  put  several 
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more  que^tinn*?  regarding  his  family  :  nfter  which,  in  spite  of  her  invita- 
tions for  liim  to  stop,  and  expressions  of  the  surprise  it  would  be  to  his 
fatlu^r  n]ul  inotlier,  every  one  of  which  went  like  an  arrow  to  his  heart, 
he  tjuilted  the  hou8c,  uttering  some  vague  speech  about  returning 
that  evenings  wheo  be  bad  gut  bU  things. 

Evening  was  approaching,  and  he  was  again  wandering  about  the 
•traetiy  with  little  more  than  a  abitling  in  his  pocket.  Although 
anxious  to  see  his  parents,  his  mind  had  been  almost  relieved,  when 
he  heard  they  were  not  at  home,  so  Duich  did  he  dread  the  meeting; 
but  he,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  call  upon  his  sister.  He  had  eaten 
nothing  that  day,  and  began  to  feel  tumi  iur  want  of  nouri&imient; 
and,  moreover,  he  did  not  intend  to  see  Chtfa  until  dusk,  well  know- 
ing that  every  minute  he  passed  in  the  streets  and  the  open  daylight 
was  comparatively  one  of  peril  to  htm.  So  he  turned  into  a  public 
house  at  the  side  of  the  Surrey  theatre, — he  had  frequented  it  during 
the  time  he  was  connected  with  Mr.  Fogg  in  the  fortunes  of  the  *•  Lee 
Sln^rc  of  Life," — and,  entering  the  parlour  in  the  rear,  called  for  some 
bread  and  cliecsc  and  ale. 

There  were  a  few  {>eople  in  the  different  boxes,  minor  actors  and 
supernumeraries  connected  with  the  establisbmentt  who  were  drinking 
gin  and  water,  whilst  thej  awaited  the  hour  which  called  them  to 
their  duties*  Tbey  did  not  recognise  him,  and  Vincent  sat  listening 
to  their  conversnfion,  which  was  entirely  upon  theatrical  snhjpcts,  and 
chiefly  provmciai.  His  attention  was  sotm  wliat  attracted  by  hearing 
the  nnme  of  his  simple-hearted,  but  kiiid,  patron  ujentioned.  Mr, 
Gienulvua  Fogg  was  reported  to  be  "doing  great  business"  at  Bir- 
mingham ;  bis  **  Lee  Shoreof  Life,"— which  fa«  had  been  engaged  there 
to  bring  out,*'  having  crossed  the  country  by  easy  dranmtic  stages 
frmn  Norwich,  had  proved  a  hit,  and  the  treasury  of  the  poor  author 
was  frlling  therefrem.  Mr.  Botlge,  also,  the  adapter  of  French  farces, 
was  reported  to  be  at  Paris  for  a  holiday;  which  he  enjoyed  by  at- 
tending all  the  theatres  in  turn,  ovcry  night,  and  rapidly  translating 
and  iurwarding  the  most  succesi»lui  pieces^  act  by  act,  to  England, 
that  he  might  not  be  forestalled* 

Vincent  remained  some  little  time  after  those  Individuals  had  left. 
Hu  hunger  was  appeased,  but  he  was  still  feverish  and  thirsty ;  and 
he  sat  there  drinking  for  another  hour,  in  the  false  hope  of  driving 
away  the  depression  which  weighed  down  his  spirits,  until,  when  it 
was  quite  dark  out  of  doors,  he  arose,  somewhat  heated  by  his  pota- 
tions, and  set  uli  again  tor  Fitzroy  Square. 

In  less  than  an  hour  he  had  reached  the  Constables'  house,  accord* 
ing  to  the  direction  which  Mrs.  Chicksand  had  given  him.  He 
knocked  at  the  door — a  single  knock,  which  was  not  answered ;  then 
another,  and,  lastly,  he  pulled  the  bell  rather  violently,  and  set  it 
ringing  for  some  little  time,  until  it  spent  its  energy  in  single  sounds, 
with  loni^  and  undecided  mtervals  between  them,  before  the  last  of 
whichj  liowL  vcr,  tlie  extreme  plush  answered  the  door. 

**WhuL  did  you  want?"  said  the  servant,  somewhat  grandly,  but 
withal  astonished  that  a  person  of  Vincent's  appearance  should  dare 
*o  summons  him  so  imperiously. 
tion^Does  Miss  Scattergood  live  here  ?**  asked  Vincent, 
woman  me^'jepli^d  the  extreme  plush.      Mr.  Constable  lives  here. 
*'emes8  of  that  name  in  the  family.'* 
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«  That 's  quUe  right***  taid  Vincent.   "  1  wish  to  see  her/' 

•*  You've  runo:  the  urontr  bell/*  returned  the  man.   '♦Thia  ia  the 

one  you  ought  to  have  jnilled.** 

There  were  two  btll-handles  on  the  door-posts,  with  brass  plates 
labelled  **  VittUors  "  and    Servanis.**    Tlie  man  pointed  to  the  latter. 

^naran  Toor  bells !"  ejaculated  Vincent*  with  a  force  that  made 
the  estreme  plush  flinch  for  an  instant.  Go  and  tell  Miss  Scatter- 
good  a  person  wishes  to  see  her." 

There  was  something  so  determined  in  his  tone,  nat  the  man  made 
way  for  him  to  enter  the  hall.  He  then  went  to  inform  the  butler  of 
the  circumstance,  lookIr><!^  at  Vincent,  however,  very  ionslv,  and 

taking  two  hats  and  a  cloak  from  their  pegs,  as  lie  disappeared  down 
the  kitchen  stairs. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  man  in  private  dolhes  appeared,  and, 
walking  towards  Vincent  with  a  very  important  air,  desired  to  know 
what  be  wanted  with  the  governess*  A  sharp,  determined  answer, 
however,  put  nn  end  to  his  inqnirie'^,  nnd  he  slowly  lumed  on  his  heel, 
and  proceeded  very  dclibcraU  1\  up  stairs. 

Vincent  heard  music  i^niuii  on  in  the  drawin;^-room  as  the  man  left 
htm  ;  but  it  stopped  buddeniy  as  he  delivered  his  message;  and  then 
the  door  dosed,  and  he  was  evidently  coming  back  again,  followed 
by  the  soft  rustling  of  a  girl's  dress ;  for  the  foot  fell  too  lightly  to  be 

In  a  fresh  access  of  trembling  expectancy  Vincent  awaited  his  sis- 
terV  approach.  Clara's  first  movement  was  one  of  fear  and  mistrust, 
as  bhe  saw  the  apparent  strancer  who  was  waiting  to  see  lier  :  hut 
the  instant  her  brotlier  spoke  she  recognised  him,  and,  witli  a  taint 
cry  of  mingled  surprise  and  pleasure,  flew  into  bis  arms.  The  butler 
had  waited  very  composedly  to  see  the  result  of  the  interview ;  but 
an  intimation  from  Vincent  that  his  presence  was  not  required,  in  no 
very  courteous  tones,  induced  him  to  descend  the  kitchen  stairs,  al*> 
though  hi?  head  might  liave  still  l)een  seen  in  anattitudeof  attention, 
on  a  level  with  the  hottom  ot  the  balusters. 

There  was  a  hurried  and  painful  greeting  between  the  brother  and 
sister ;  lur  bhe  baw  before  a  uiiuulc  had  passed,  from  Vincent's  man- 
ner»  that  all  was  not  right.  And  in  a  very  short  period  he  had  told 
her  everything,  suppressing,  or  rather  softening,  the  darker  portions 
of  the  story  at  the  same  time. 

'*  And  what  do  you  want  ?"  she  asked  tremblingly,  as  if  she  feared 
the  answer.  "  Is  there  anything  on  earth,  Vincent,  that  I  can  do  for 
you  ?  I  did  not  think  that,  when  you  came  back  to  us  again,  it 
would  be  like  this." 

And  she  hun^  upon  her  brother's  neck,  and  burst  into  tears. 

**  Come,  my  little  Clara*  be  a  better  girl  than  this,"  said  Vincent 
in  a  kind  and  soothing  manner.  **l  would  not  have  come,  if  I  had 
tbooffht  it  would  have  annoyed  you.  But  there  is  no  one  else  that  1 
could  go  to." 

*'  Why,  hnve  you  not  buen  home?"  asked  his  sister, — "or  rather," 
she  added  mournfully,  "  to  wiiere  papa  and  mamma  are  living.  We 
have  no  home  now  V* 

**  I  have  called  there  this  evening,  and  they  were  out  I  cannot  go 
again.** 

"  And  why  not,  Vincent  ?** 
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I  feci  I  dare  not :  thej  would  iiot  receive  me.  I  do  not  care  what 

becomes  of  me  now." 

**  Oh  !  go  home, — pray,  dear  Vincent,  go  home.  VViio  else  in  the 
world,  do  ^ou  think,  would  receive  yoxi  no  kindly,  or  forgive  your 
faults  wo  readily,     jour  owd  iather  and  ouytber.** 

She  pressed  his  hand  earnestly  as  she  spoke»  to  give  force  to  her 
advice  $  but  Vincent  remained  without  answering. 

*'  But  what  do  you  want  ?"  she  repeated  anxiously.  For  heaven's 
sake,  Vincent,  tell  me  what  you  want  ?" 

"  I  cannot  stay  in  London  a  day  longer/'  he  replied.  **  Xhejr  will 
take  me  if  I  do— and  yet — 

And  yet — what?  she  interrupted  eagerly. 

Vincent  hesitated  until  she  repeated  the  question  with  bcreaaed 
anaiety>  and  then  exclaimed,  almost  with  desperation, 

"  Clara,  I  have  not  got  one  farthing  in  the  world  !** 

**Why  did  yon  not  tell  me  this  before?"  sht-  answered*  "Stop- 
wait  here^ — only  an  instant :  I  will  be  back  directly." 

She  quitted  her  brother's  arm,  and  tlew  up  stairs,  leaving  him  for  a 
few  miuutes  a  prey  to  the  sharpest  emotion  ;  but  almost  directly  she 
returned  and  pressed  a  small  packet  into  his  hand. 

I  had  been  working  this  purse  for  you  so  long,  Vincent,"  she  said, 

thinking  that  I  might  perhaps  send  it  to  you  in  a  letter,  if  you  did 
not  come  back.    We  have  thought  so  much  about  you." 

**  There  is  money  in  it,  Clara  ?"  said  Vincent,  as  he  looked  at  the 
purse^ — a  piece  of  fairy  network  of  bright  coloured  silk,  ;i(!oniL(l  with 
glittering  beudsi  uud  tassels,  and  tdrmmg  an  odd  contruiil  to  the  rough 
hands  and  general  attire  of  the  holder. 

Yes;  there  are  five  pounds.  Uncle  Gregory  made  us  a  present 
when  1  came  here :  but  I  spent  the  greater  portion  of  it  on  things  I 
was  obliged  to  have.  The  same  wardrobe  that  I  had  at  home  did  not 

do  to  come  out  with." 

»*  But  ^vllat  have  you  got  left?"  asked  Vincent. 
Oh,  quite  enough.    1  had  seven  pounds — there  are  five,  and  I 
have  got  two.    Indeed,  indeed*  I  don't  want  any  more.  My  expenses 
are  not  very  great,  you  know." 

The  smile  with  which  she  endeavoured  to  accompany  these  last 
words  died  away  upon  her  lips. 

**  Hark  I"  continued  Clara ;  "  they  are  ringing  in  the  ilrawing-room 
— perhaps  it  is  for  me.  Oh  !  Viorcnt,  what  shall  I  do  when  1  go  up 
again?    I  cannot  bear  to  part  with  you,  and  vet  you  must  not  stay.** 

•*  I  will  not,  Clara,'  replied  her  brother,  as  he  prepared  to  depart, 
**  You  shall  hear  from  me  soon.  Do  not  tell  them  all  at  home ;  and, 
if  you  can  do  so  safely,  write  to  Amy  Grantham.  God  bleis  you !" 

He  kissed  her  cheek,  wet  with  tears,  and  hurried  away.  There 
was  a  fervent  adieu  between  them,  and  then  Clara  closed  the  doorj 
and,  scarcely  mistress  of  her  senses,  went  up^  pale  and  quivering  to 
the  drawing-room. 
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A  TALE   or   OLOEV    T  X  M  K. 

ST  BIL4BT  HrT»43rB. 

Peocato  ooniltato 

£  meno  perdoiuio. — Proverb 


Ko  frtot  of  merry  England^  Mrdl| 
1  think  you  *11  ovn, 

Tbui  that  wUeh  gtm  my  story  Urth. 

Where  Old  Thametis.  with  his  liquid 
store, 

Mm  passaru,  deigns  to  bathe  the  busy 

shore 
Of  suburb  Surrey ; 

Just  oppo'iite  ihvit  fnr  faints?  sjuit, 
Where  the  grave  fieiiatom  of  Britain's 
realm 

Land  and  revile  the  wtght  who  guides 

the  helm ; 
And  half  the  year,  in  contest  hot, 

Ba^  ether  worry 
With  mnny  a  spleen- rnughk  round  ef 
{larty  jangle; 
Where  JndgM,  thnmM  la  magltteriil 
ease. 

Breathe,  thro*  huge  hills  of  hair,  their 
aagedeereei; 
And  clients  bleed,  and  llgpfc  fecod  lev* 
yen  wrangle 
Then  atendt  an  inn. 
Alias  a  pothouse,  where  a  thirsty  swarm 
Of  watermen  their  stomacha  cool  end 
warm 
With  hfler  end  gfai: 
Wh«ne,  eveiy  tnltiy  mammm  Sundeyli 
tide. 

The  eockney  beenx  end  dovlei,  aide  by 

(The  Hirting  milliner  and  spruce  ap< 
prentice,) 

In  gigK^itiK  groope  ef  doeene  end  cf 

twenties, 

ArriTe  to  hire  the  funny,  barge  or 
cutter. 

And  take  a  trip  to  Battersea, 

la  board -built- bowers  to  sip  their  teaj 

And  ramp  end  toy,  end  bolt  their  rolli 

and  butter, 
And  scrawl  their  sweethearts'  names 
upon  the  ahntter. 
A  motley  g^ro'ijt  of  v  arious  barks, 
Vacht,  wherry,  steam-boat,  skiff,  and 
lighter. 
Its  site  conspicuously  marks. 
Its  iiffn.  The  Mitre. 
Bat  why  thi^  bridge  epiM,'upaliau 

oft  we  see. 
The  type  nf  houses  beocbenalieOy 
Or  if  there  be 

Toir.  xn. 


Some  mystical  affir.'ty 
*Tirixt  drinking  and  divinity. 
So  that  (like  fine  or  bosh  ef  yore 
Which   ;.  iul)olized  each  tavern  door. 
To  shew  there  was  a  tap  behind  it,) 
The  hishup's  cap,  wherever  we  find  it, 
B(»]»eaks  the  pnieaoe  of  good  win^ 
1  will  not  Tentuie  to  opine. 

This  wea  the  phuse,  but  for  the  dele, 

1  miinot,  with  precision,  state 

Day,  month,  or  year,  but  trust  'twill  be 

8ttffld«nt  both  for  you  end  me, 

That  we  lrac4»  l)ack 
Old  Tempus'  track 
Five  hundred  years,  or  thereabout ; 
Thoa  to  obedient  fancy  giving 
The  supposition  that  we're  liYnnff, 
When,  on  the  scene  I  *ve  pointed  out, 
Instead  of  bustling  streets  and  ahopa, 
The  land  was  clothed  with  verdant  cropx  ; 
'Stead  of  gas-lights  and  factoriea  blazing, 
Oxni,  end  oowt,end  tbeep  were  gmlog ; 
"Slead  of  pedestrian,  cert,  ooedi,  cheiee, 
and  horse* 
Joatling,  et  is  the  prwent  mode. 
Over  a  well-pav'd  turnpil»foea 
Athwart  the  river ; 
Jr^och  anxious  pa.ssenger  who  wi&h'd  to 
croNS, 

Might  oft'iin  r'!  sliiver 

8ome  hour  or  more 

Upon  the  there. 
Shaking  his  iiur<ie,  till  Tu'  l  onlil  fln.i 
Some  boatman  who  wuuKi  l>e  so  kind 
Ai  to  desert  his  bed,  or  prayers,  or 
drink. 

And  deign  to  row  him  to  the  other  brink* 
Here,  at  the  early  date  I  quote. 
Peaceful,  MipieBter'd,  and  remote 
From  the  gay  city's  hmy  thronp, 
Embower'd  the  lofty  elms  among, 
A  venerable  convent  stood, 
Full  of  grave  hrelhren  «»f  the  hood 
Its  gardens,  stretching  far  and  wide. 
And  readbing  to  the  nver*i  side. 
Were  fenced  around  with  walls  so  high 
That  none  their  treastues  could  espy. 
For  treeinrea,  on  my  word,  were  uiere. 
Which,  seeing,  all  bad  wish'd  to  ihere^ 

Not  merely  culinary  roots. 
And  herbs,  and  pulse,  to  stew,  or  Unl, 

Or  roast,  or  bake. 
To  grace  their  hppf  and  mutton  ; 

But  all  the  must  delicious  fruits 
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Whkih  tlwn  vdoni'd  the  BriUih  mO, 

Enough  to  make 
An  anchorite  a  glutton  ! 
The  man  to  whora  special  care 
ThMe  precious  dainties  were  ooofidedl^ 
Ww  one  of  qualities  most  rare. 
His  name  was  Uoger  ; 
A  grave  old  codfer, 
Who  long  had  on  the  spot  ret>id(  il. 
Jn  a  snuic  cot  within  the  boundary 


be  a  triple  avocntion  fiU'i!  ; 
"Fat,  wbeo  the  cheriihM  trees  were  fruit- 
len. 

So  that  his  post  miglit  not  he  hm)tle«s, 
Ue  ran  on  erranda,  and  the  garden 
tiUM. 

The  convent's  portly  prior,  Fatber  Ffenl} 
\Vn<*  ieahjus  of  his  hiM-ions  store 
As  uny  sportfeuutu  uf  his  gume. 
Or  of  her  gems  a  oourtlv  dame. 
And,  when  to  Reger  ne  aatign'd  the 
chaxge, 
He  etniii^t  begin^ 
In  terms  the  most  impressive^  to  en- 
law 

On  wetehnilness,  and  teld  him  o'er  end 

o'er. 

That  if  by  his  neglect  'twaa  wasted, 
Or  if  a  single  fruit  was  tasted. 

By  any  man, 
Woman,  or  ohUd>  esoept  his  nvmnd 
self, 

*T would  raise  hit  irt, 
And  nought  should  icreen  tbe  tacrile* 
gious  elf 
Wom  Tongeanee  diiw  I 

But  his  emplmtic  rxhortittion 

Was  perfect  supererogation. 

Old  Roger  was  both  boneit  and  i«U« 

(<ioiis : 

I4ay,  on  the  latter  score,  somewhat  Im> 
tidious ; 
For,  rather  than  e*er  peat 

At  work  the  hours  of  mass. 
Or  miss  a  sermon,  or  procession. 
Or  bis  hebdomadal  confemion, 
Ha  would  have  pray'd  all  day,  and  toird 
all  night : 

And,  ratber  than  bava  ta*en  a  ibij^ 

Of  the  forbidden  frui^  I  firmly  think 
He  would  havn  fasted  to  itarration'i 

hrink  ! 

In  short,  had  the  grnve  prior  thotigbt 
For  Iialf  a  dozen  years,  or  sought 

For  fifty  miles  around. 

He  never  could  have  found 

A  dragon  better  form'd  for  the&e 

Monastic  male  Ileisperides. 
Zounds !  what  am  I  about?  I 'm  grow- 
ing prolix  I 
Indulging  in  my  old  discurdtn  ftoUcs  1 
WeU!  'tis  a  habit  of  my  waywaid 
brain; 


(I  doni  afiRset  h\ 
And,  'pen  my  credit,  were  la'erw  lUn, 

I  cau*t  correct  it  I 
I  *m  somewbat  like  my  old  friend,  Peter 

Piiuhir  ; 

for.  when  a  story's  in  my  sconce, 
I  ne'er  can  bolt  it  out  at  once; 
Nor  can  I,  for  my  soul  and  body, binder 
My  muse's  whim :  sbe*B  like  n  pam- 
pered borite 
When  first  be'i  mounted  after  tbrea 

day**'  rp^t, 
Who,  'sU'ud  ot  truttiug  in  a  steady 
course, 

Ohe«lient  to  his  cavalier's  hehest, 
Will  kick,  and  fling,  and  rear,  and 
pnuice, 

As  if  he  had  Snint  Vitus'  dance  ! 
But  now  the  jade  has  had  her  devioua 
caper. 

So  cease  your  fidgets ! 
For  straight  the  stihject  from  my  mind^ 
i»hall,  Uke  a  fekein  of  Kilk,  unwind, 
And  gradually  descend  upon  my  paper 

Along  my  digits  I 
Roger,  1  heg  the  reader  to  take  note, — 

Albeit  I  bavesaid  eo much  aboutUm,— 

Is  not  the  hrm  i  f  rny  nnec'dole, 

(Although  it  could  not  well  proceed 
without  him,) 
So  'tis  high  time  I  should  make  known 
That  Roger  did  not  lire  alone* 

He  had  a  son  ; 
A  sprightlv,  wanton,  carly-pated  boy. 
His  only  child — and  bope — and  pkgua 
— and  joy  i 
Just  sncb  an  one 
As  oft  we  find,  fjrnrini^'-  n  rmmtry  hoToI  j 
Or  figuring  in  the  pa^es  oi  a  novel  I 
Now,  though  the  ghostly  prior's  melt- 
ing treasures 
Had  no  temptation  for  the  father^ 
Tbe  sportive  youth, 
Being  more  prone  to  gaitronomie  plen- 
sures. 

It  must  uut  be  conoeal\j,  Ii.kI  ratlier 
A  li<|ttorioe  tooth  ; 
And,  to  purloin  tbe  dainties  witb  im- 
punity, 

LadcM  nothing  but  a  fitting  opportn* 

nity; 

Which,  rigidly  as  they  were  hoarded, 
Somedmes  (tbougb  raray)  was  afibrded. 

At  lengtli  one  day,  wlien  left  alone^ 
IHid  on  an  errand  being  gone. 
He  eullM  tbe  richest  fruit  that  could  be 
found 

Within  the  teeming  garden's  spaciona 

bouiid  ; 

Spread  them  upon  the  cottage  table. 
And  gorf^'d  as  long  as  be  \vm  able  t 
But,  as  tbe  axiom  justly  states, 
'*  Post  gaudia  luctus,'* 

'yAnfflh  t  ,  the  capricious  Fatet 
Deign  to  cimduct  us 
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To  some  luxurious,  bliM^frmight  tmii. 
And  let  us  taste  each  choicest  sweet ; 
Thta^  jiut  in  our  enjoyment's  nick, 
Safiite  lis  with  a  jadish  kick. 
Which  mortihes  our  hearts  the  more 
file  gimter  wera  our  joyt  befoTO. 
The  feasting  youth  was  doom  M  t  >  prove 
This  tnith  ;  for  luxury,  wh«o»  like  l<nr% 
Oftentimes  makes 

His  little  ooteries 

Of  piddv  votfiriee 
Commit  mistakes, 
Ne*a>  whispered  that  Ae  lumitt  trie  in. 

secure 

Till  the  old  conservator  op'd  the  door  I 

The  father's  eyes  flanh'd  indignation  I 
The  eon's  o'erflow'd  with  tribulation  ; 
The  Jint  stretch 'd  forth  hie  hnwny 

hand  to  s»»i7e 
The  latter^ s  hair,  who  fell  upon  his 
knees ! 

JMs  storm'd  and  vewM  lie  ihonld  not 

live ! 

Tkmi  scTMinM  and  pray'd  that  he*d  for- 

^ve  ! 

Til),  after  Honie  few  minutes'  pother, 
Threatening  the  one, and  craving  t'other. 
The  suppliant's  tears  disarmed  hit  rage: 
His  ritfid  heart  began  t'assuage  ; 
And  now  his  vampire  grasp  he  quitted, 
DwMandlng,  ttraigfat,  a  brief  nam* 
tion 

How  many  times  he  had  committed 
The  ein  of  malappropriatloik : 
And  sud  that  he 
Content  would  be. 
If  to  th'*  archbishop's  palace  he 'd  repair, 
Andy  eetking  oat  the  pioua  chapliiin 
therc^ 
Make  foil  confessioa 
Of  his  tranyrewion  ; 
Nor  flinch 
An  inch 
Fmhb  whaCMMmpeaiteiiee 
liight  be  ii^jodg'd  for  the  oflbnee. 

The  urdiin,  still  suffusM  witli  teaitt 
Endeavour'd  to  subdue  his  fears. 
And,  rising  with  angelioel  •erenitfy 
ThankM  his  kind  litther  for  hie  prof- 

fer'd  lenity. 
•*  Thhee  times,"  quoth  he,  "  my 

craving  maw 
Has  tcmpte<l  mp  to  break  the  IaW| 
Bat  now,  obedient  to  your  will, 
I  *]]  make  oonfewioii  of  the  in. 
And  patiently  endure  whatever  Rconrpe,- 
To  expiate  my  crim^  the  priest  shall 

urge." 

Be  went,— wee^shriven,— then  sought 

his  habitation, 
And  straight  commenced  his  pmal  ob- 
ligation. 

Coarse  bread  aiul  ^^  nter  were  his  diet, 
Pmeiteat  to  the  ohaplain't  fiat : 


A  self-inflicted  flagellation 

Took  place  of  deep  ei^  reeiieatioB : 

While,  night  and  day. 

His  debt  to  pay. 
With  Ave-Marias  and  Paternosters 

Both  teid  and  rang, 

Thf»  mtta|fe  rung 
As  loudly  as  the  convent's  cloisters ! 
Juit  wMn  the  youngsier's  penitence 

had  ceas'd. 
The  honest  gard'ner  met  the  absolving 
priest. 

And  etra^bt  deplor'd,  in  terms  of  pite- 
ous grief 

That  his  poor  boy  had  three  times 

been  a  thief. 
"Three  !  "  cried  ilie  priest.  "Hold, 

friend  !  'twas  more ! 
Be,  at  hii  shrift,  eeknoirledg'd  roirit: 
And  r  enjoin'd  six  days  and  ni|^te 
Of  austere  penitential  rites, 
To  oounterbabnoe  the  transgression, 
And  purchase  saintly  intercession," 
Off  at  a  tangent  flew  ih'  astoniish'd  sire. 
And  hastened  homeward,  almost  chok*d 

with  ire : 

At  length,  arriving  at  the  WJttage-door, 
for  vengeance  on  his  offspring  thirsting. 
Be  fonnd  the  criminal,  ms  penance  o'er. 
Coolly  regaling,  with  remorseless  air. 
On  a  fre^h  stock  of  the  forbidden  fare, 
And,  with  repletion  elmoet  banting. 
"  Thon  wwdtleie  wretch  1  '*  the  man 

exclaim'd, 
"  Art  not  of  such  base  guile  asham'd  ? 
Four  crimee  then  own'st  at  thriving ; 

hut  to  me 

Falsely  declared  thy  errors  were  but 

THREE ! 

Nay»  more:  e'en  now  thai  gormanp 

dizing  hmte, 
Thou  'rt  feeding  on  our  master's  choicest 

frait;  4 
\^liat  CATist  thou  sny  thnt  T  should  ttOt 
Fiav  thee  alive  upon  the  spot  ?" 
"  Hear  !  "  cried  the  boy,  "  good  fitther, 

I  implore  you, 
W!iil(»  rnn<H<)1y  Hay  the  truth  lieforeyou. 
Tii'  avow  ai  which  I  made  to  you 
Wee,  at  I  hope  for  mercy,  true: 
Thus  were  my  tiu,— aor  mofl«  nor 

loss,— 

Bnt,  when  yon  tent  me  to  confese, 

Stich  wa«  my  flurry,  grief,  and  terror, 
I  call'd  the  number  four  in  error ; 
And  duly  8ttfliBr*d,  for  that  number, 
Fasting, and  stripes,  and  loss  ofslunBber. 
At  len^Mh  I  hasien'd  to  reflect 
How  1  my  blunder  might  correct. 
What  could  I  do  ?    I  could  not  shun 
Part  of  the  penance,  for  'twae  done. 
And  for  a  wrong  amount, 

Bey«md  the  oompass  of  my  ill; 

So  I 've  juRt  ta'en  a  farewell JtU^ 
And  RAJUAIIC'O  TBS  ACCOUNT  I 
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THE  GAOL  CHAPLAIN: 
OR,  A  DARK  PAGE  FROM  LIFE'S  VOLUME. 

CHAPTXK  ZI». 

WATBBLOO  LtOOINB. 

——Soldiers  always  live 
In  idlfliMM  or  peril :  both  are  bod. — Pboctos. 

The  antiquarian,  devoted  to  the  mouldering  relics  of  a  former 
age,  will  seize  with  avidity,  and  ttadj  with  earnettness,  tome  cank- 
ered Antoninus,  or  queatioiuible  Vespasian,  every  faculty  absorbed 

in  the  determination  to  master  some  inscription  which  —  never  ex- 
istt'd  !  The  race  of  Jonathan  Oklbuck,  while  the  world  endures,  will 
flourish  upon  its  surface.  But  no  ardour  in  collecting  and  decypher- 
ing  the  decayed  mementoes  of  the  past  could  rival  in  intensity  the 
eagerness  with  which  Mr.  Goueely  pored  over  the  gun^tock  so  un- 
expectedly submitted  to  him.  To  the  most  searching  inspection  his 
wary  eyes  could  bestow  it  was  immediately  subjected  ;  and  ere  long 
the  initials,  G.  B.  V,,  distinctly  traced  in  deep  Roman  characters, 
glatldentcl  his  very  soul.  The  party  indicated  by  these  letters  — 
George  Barrus  \'amplew — had  long  been  obnoxious  to  the  squire  in 
a  double  capacity  ;  to  wit,  for  what  he  would  noi  do,  and  for  what 
he  would  do,^.  e,  his  republican  hearing  aiu!  predatory  habits.  He 
was  to  the  tenacious  and  morbidly  sensitive  Mr,  Gougely  a  Morde- 
cai,  who  never  could  be  brought  to  make  obeisance  to  the  owner  of 
Abbot's- Stoke,  or  do  him  reverence. 

This  was  his  sin  of  omission.  That  of  commission  was  of  a  more 
aggravated  description.  He  never  could  be  brought  to  understand, 
far  more  to  respect  Mr.  Gougely*s  "vuUd  hdertHs"  in  the  Abbot's- 
Stoke  pheasants.  His  obtuseness  on  the  subject  of  the  gpme-laws 
was,  in  truth,  unparalleled  and  insuperable.  And  of  it  he  cjavc  many 
a  startling  proof  during  the  season.  That  "such  a  mauvais  siijet  in 
his  propensities  and  personal  bearing"  should  be  an  accessory  to 
Kyte's  oeath  was,  the  squire  declared,  ^'a  very  natural  conclusion,*' 
and  one  he  had  "  no  difficulty  in  adopting !"  He  had  always  re- 
garded Vamplew,  he  averred,  as  ''one  of  the  worst  fellows  on  his 
e<tnte  and  h^A  calculated  upon  "hearing  one  day  or  other  some 
frightful  disclosures  affectin;,^  lijrn.'* 

The  culprit's  neighbours  held  an  opposite  creed.  With  them  he 
was  a  favourite.  He  was  a  sort  of  natural  genius,  an  off-hand  car- 
penter, and  no  bad  locksmith.  His  judgment  in  horseflesh  was  rare- 
ly questioned.  Nor  was  his  repute  mean  as  a  fiirrier.  Above  all,  he 
possessed  a  recipe  for  lameness,  which  harl  never  yet  been  known  to 
fail  with  horse  or  dog.  That  he  was  fond  of  his  gun,  and  took  spe- 
cial delight  in  thinning  Mr.  Guugely's  preserves,  were  points  that 
made  rather  ifbr  than  against  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  familiars. 
Altogether,  (George  Bvras  Vamplew  was  a  popular  man.  But  his 
evil  genius  was  now  in  the  ascendant.  No  popularity  could  ward  off 
the  sifting  ordeal  that  menaced  him.  The  cine,  once  given,  was  fol- 
lowed up  with  untiring  vigilance;  and  a  chain  of  circumstantial 
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evidoioe  establnhecl  againit  him.  His  cottage  was  searched ;  and 
in  it  was  found  a  knife  which  had  belonged  to  the  late  keeper ;  bore 

his  initials  ;  and  which  Kyte  was  known  to  h  ive  had  in  his  posses- 
sion the  evening  before  he  died.  It  was  further  [iroved  on  oath  that, 
an  hour  or  two  previous  to  the  murdered  man  being  found,  Vamplew 
was  seen  returning  to  his  home,  in  clothes  torn  and  blood-stained ; 
and  with  the  hurried  step  and  disordered  look  of  a  man  who  had  just 
been  a  party  to  some  desperate  struggle.  To  deepen  the  impressions 
of  the  coroner's  jury  against  him,  a  youthful,  but  competent  wit- 
ness, testified  to  a  boast  publicly  mane  by  the  accused  party  soon 
after  Kyte's  rippointment  as  keeper  at  Abbot  s-??tokr,  —  "  Kyte  has 
made  a  bad  bargain :  he  won't  hold  the  place  lung ;  not  over  the 
turn  of  winter,  I'm  certain ;  it  seems  a  warm  berth,  but  will  soon 
end  in  a  cold  grave ! " 

No  defence  was  set  up,  or  explanation  given.  The  coroner  charg* 
ed  the  jury.  A  verdict  of ''wilful  murder'*  against  Vamplew  was 
returned,  and  an  order  for  his  commitment  to  ■■  —  —  prison  made  out, 
signed,  and,  within  ;i  few  hours,  executed. 

This  unfortunate  thus  disposed  of,  specululiun  became  rife  as  to 
him  whose  remains  had  been  so  unexpectedly  exhumed  in  the 
keeper's  cottage.  Who  was  he,  and  hence  came  he^  That  there 
had  been  foul  play,  and  that  hauity  burial  had  been  adopted  to  con- 
ceal a  deed  of  blood,  was  the  general  impression.  But  evidence  to 
support  it  was  scanty.  Here,  apparently,  was  the  victim  ;  but  where 
were  the  aggressors,  and  what  the  provocation  ?  No  one  was  miss- 
ing from  the  parish ;  no  one  from  the  neighbouring  hamlets.  Was 
the  inforence,  then,  correct,  that  the  sufferer  was  a  stranger ;  his 
errand  to  Abbut's-Stoke  a  poaching  adventure;  and  his lite^blood 
another  offering  to  the  Moloch  of  the  game-laws  ' 

Whilst  all  sorts  of  conjectures,  probable  and  visionary,  were 
hazarelcd,  an  old  man,  a  veritable  gossip  —  the  genus  is  not  confined 
to  out  aex  —  stepped  out  from  the  throng,  and  boldly  declared  tlie 
dead  man  to  be  no  other  than  Waterloo  Liggins."  He  identified 
him  "  by  his  clothes  !  "  The  idea  once  started,  was  taken  up  and 
confirmed  b^  another  hoary^beaded  proser..  A  third  followed,  with 
a  like  assertion ;  and  ill  three  professing  their  willino^ness  to  take 
their  oath  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  statement,  coroner,  jury,  and 
spectators  declared  tliemselves  satisfied ;  and  a  conclusion  was  come 
to  that  the  deceased,  Waterloo  Lig^ins,"  bad  been  found  dead ;  but 
by  what  means  he  came  to  his  end  Uie  jury  had  no  information.** 

Slocum  Liggins  was  a  disbanded  trooper,  to  whom  the  alias  of 
**  Waterloo"  had  been  given  in  consequence  of  his  having  shared  the 
glories  of  the  ever-memorable  18th  of  June.  He  was  a  man  of  many 
dwellings,  and  cultivated  an  extensive  circle  of  atfjiKnutance ;  em- 
phatic in  his  delivery,  and  not  over-nice  in  his  language  ;  not  parti- 
cular as  to  a  shade ;  considered  change  of  air  benenciarto  his  consti- 
tion,  and  therefore  limited  his  residence  to  three  weeks  in  each  do- 
micile ;  boasted  of  The  Duke's  personal  acquiuntance,  and  declared 
that  His  Grace  invariably  recc^nised  him,  meet  where  they  would; 
had  been  the  bearer  of  an  official  order  from  the  great  warrior  to  Sir 
John  EUey,  during  the  heat  of  the  bloody  battle  on  the  eventful 
18th ;  an  incident  he  was  proud  of  relating,  and  which  he  thus  re> 
corded: — ^"Li^ins!  this  for  Sir  John  EUey:  ride>  you  daring  vil- 
lidn !  ride  as  u  you  were  racing  with  the  devil  t" — a  mode  of  ex^ 
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nression  wbich  tbe  lower  orden  among  his  auditory  thought  **  wofu 
o«rfully  energetic"  and  "thoroughly  characteristic:"  others  —  the 
more  (^iscerninjr  —  somewhat  r^pocryphal ;  but  which  **  Waterloo" 
stoutly  maintained  was  "  as  true  as  Gospel !" 

Afler  considerable  discussion  the  conclusion  became  general  that 
the  stout  compaigner 

Slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no  irakijig,*' 

and  the  usual  routine  of  verbiage  was  sported  on  the  occasion. 
*'  Sad  that  one  who  escaped  the  carnage  of  Waterloo  should  perish 
by  an  assassin's  hand  in  some  iiiklni;j;ht  brawl  !"  cried  the  senti- 
mental. The  close  ot  his  lile  accords  well  with  iu  restless,  roving 
tenor/  obaerved  the  profoand.  "  Can  yoa  not  read  in  tltia  inciclent 
a  hii^  moral  lesson,  and  trace  in  it  a  judgment  upon  an  inveterate 
transgressor?"  suggested  the  censorious*  Alaal  what  so  eaaj  to 
utter  as  hasty  judgnu'nt  ? 

The  impression  pained  ground.  The  curate  of  the  parish,  who 
favoured  **  total  abstinence"  tenets,  and  wore  Father  Mathew'a 
medal,  delivered  on  the  following  Sunday  a  lengthened  and  elabo* 
rate  funeral  oration,  in  which  shrewd  allusions  were  made  to  Win- 
terlooV  bibulous  propensities;  and  an  inference  drawn  that  to  them 
was  to  be  attributed  his  fearful  end.  The  singers,  following  the 
curate's  lend,  and  ro«olved  not  to  be  undone  in  an  ardent  7-ea\  for 
propriety,  sang  tlie  most  doleful  hvrnn?  morning  and  evening;  and 
the  day  was  closed  by  a  dumb  peai  from  the  belfry,  rang  by  tho^e 
who  had  often  enjoyed  a  ''cool  tankard**  at  Waterloo's  ^st,  and 
who  had  strong  private  and  personal  reasons  for  deeply  deploring 
the  exit  of  their  generous  crony. 

For  once  that  craving  monster — the  public,  was  pntisfied!  Ample 
jusiicc,  all  agreed,  had  been  tlonr  to  the  old  soldier's  memory  !  The 
**  temperance  "  party  unanimously  affirmed  it  was  "  an  edifying  ser- 
vice;' the  "Maw worms/'  that^  taking  Waterloo's  past  life  into  ac* 
count,  his  death,  and  the  ^'mprwemeiU*'  mtdt  of  it,  hymns  and  in^ 
quest,  it  formed  altogetlier  "a  comforting  season,"  and  the  curate 
was  pronounced  a  "  most  judicious  young  man." 

Ten  days  after  hi<?  funeral  sermon  bad  been  preached,  his  knell 
rang,  and  his  character  "  cnl<ti-i:rd  upon,"  Waterloo — as  alert  and  up- 
right as  ever — walked  boldly  up  the  village-green ! 

"  What  the  plague  possessed  them,**  he  inquired,  as  soon  as  hia  ire 
allowed  him  utterance,  "  to  go  singing  psalms  over  him  i" 

It  was  tremulously  suggested  in  reply  that  he  waa^or,  at  leait 
ought  to  be — dead. 

He  knew,"  was  his  rejoinder,  *' if ///<*i/ didn't,  whether  he  was 
alive  or  not and  then  commented  freely  upon  recent  proceedings. 
He  attacked  the  verdict;  hinted  that  Mr.  Gougely  possessed  the 
brains  of  "an  old  apple-woman ;"  said  the  jury  would  be  "cut  for 
the  simples;**  and  beatowed  a  sobriquet  upon  that  respecuble 
function;»ry,  the  coroner,  which,  to  his  infinite  annoyance,  stuck  by 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Waterloo's  re-appearance  capped  the 
climax  of  the  whole  aflair  ;  and  the  laugh  of  the  entire  county  went 
against  Mr.  Gougely  uninterruptedly,  and  more  vivaciously  than 
ever* 
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CBAFTBB  XLI. 

THB  BLOOD-STAINED  C0N8CISN0B. 

It  is  success  that  colours  all  in  life  ; 

Success  makes  fools  admired,  makes  villains  honest : 

All  the  ptwad  virtue  of  this  ▼Mmtiog  woiU 

Fawm  4MI  aucoew,  and  power^  bowe'er  aaquirad.— TnoitBOir. 

Whii«b  lihcte  minor  inddenti,  trenehing  on  broad  farce,  were 
causing  infinite  merriment  in  the  cottages  around  AbbotVSCoke,  a 
scene  of  deeper  and  graver  interest  was  gradually  unfolding  itself 
within  the  walls  of  the  county-prison.  In  an  unfaltering  declaration 

of  his  innocence  Vamplew  sturdily  persisted.  But  it  carried  with  it 
no  conviction  of  sincerity  to  my  mind.  It  was  not  cordial,  hearty, 
ifunk^  and  indignant.  It  was  measured,  uniform,  and  chilling. 
Constant  collision  with  the  callous  and  the  desperate  had  given  me, 
unhappily,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  not  easily  over-reached. 
T  could  distinguish —  I  fancied  readily —  between  the  eager,  manl^j 
and  ariETtiished  avownl  of  innocence  made  by  a  spirit  conscious  of  Its 
integrity,  and  smartinc;  uiulur  uDjust  accusation,  and  the  hollow, 
sullen,  and  uniibrm  assertion  of  not  guilty  "  reiterated  by  one  who 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tuck  would  be  ike  ti^eti  one  for  Idm 
to  adopt,  and  with  settled  purpose  adhered  to  it  accordingly.  As  un. 
satisfactory  and  as  unconvincing  was  the  bearing  of  Vamplew*  He 
contented  himself  with  a  uniform  disclaimer  of  guilt,  gave  no  ex- 
planation, cleared  np  no  suspicious  circumst;mce.  Nor  could  he  by 
argument  or  admonition  ever  be  brought  to  admit  the  evils  of  the  life 
he  had  led. 

**  Your  intentions  are  good,  sir,  I  believe,"  was  his  strange  reply 
on  one  occasion ;  "  but  idl  the  dergymen  in  the  country  shaul  never 
convince  me  that  I  break  a  command  of  God  by  killing  a  hare  which 
is  destroying  the  produce  of  my  garden  —  my  main  dependance  for 
paying  my  rent.  It 's  against  reason  and  common  sense  so  to  argue  ; 
and  hundreds  will  tell  you  so  as  well  as  I." 

''You  talk,  sir,"  was  his  extraordinary  comment  at  another  time^ 
"about  this  being  a  Christian  country ;  and  say  that  because  scrip- 
ture is  so  freely  circulated  amongst  us,  our  lives  should  be  better 
than  they  are.  But  is  this  a  Christian  country  ?  I  sny  it  is  not.  The 
game-laws  are  brin^iiip;  about  a  stale  of  oppression  and  tyranny  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  resistance  and  crime  on  the  other,  which  would 
disgrace  a  land  inhabited  wholly  by  heathens.  Poachers  are  hunted 
down  by  landowners  and  their  gamekeepers,  as  keenly  and  fiercdy 
as  the  early  settlers  in  America  hunted  down  the  natives.  Being  but 
men,  they  naturally  resist.  Hot  words  are  followed  by  fierce  blows. 
Life  in  some  instance*?  is  taken.  The  law  then  steps  in  ;  and  the 
upshot  is  the  scaffold,  and  the  hangman,  and  the  drop,  and  the  noose, 
and  the  dying  struggle,  and  the  death-shriek.  And  all  this  for 
what?  A  partridge  or  a  pheasant  I  But  the  gentry  mu§t  have  them, 
it  is  said,  on  their  tables,  because  game  is  a  rarity,  and  because  it  is 
nice  and  delicate  eating.  Be  it  so.  Let  their  appetite  be  indulged. 
Let  them  enjoy  their  dainty  right  merrily.  They  cannot  fail  to  do 
so,  when  memory  reminds  them  it  is  garnished  with  blood  !" 

'*  These  remarks  by  no  means  befit  your  situation  ;  the  peril  yott 
are  in  should  prompt  feelings  of  greater  humility  and  submission/' 
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"Say  you  so?  then  you  know  notliinc^  of  the  workings  of  a  poor 
man's  spirit.  I  tell  you,  sir,  no  artis*an  who  has  been  once  in  jail  for 
any  offence  growing  out  of  the  game-laws,  but  becomes  thenceforth 
tb<»roughIy  hardened;  bates  from  the  bottom  of  hit  soul  all  landed 
proprietors,  and  lords  of  the  manor,  and  becomes  worse  than  a  Radi- 
cal m  his  opinions ;  you  make  him  little  short  of  a  Republican  !  But 
all  thi>^  is  beside  the  business.  I  want  no  exhortations  about  repent- 
ance, {'or  my  heart  does  not  condemn  me.  I  require  no  admonitions 
about  preparation  i'or  dealh^  l>ecause  I 'm  sati^iied  no  English  Jury 
will  convict  me.  I  don't  say  this  to  you,  sir^  either  from  ignonmoe 
or  impertinence ;  but  because  your  time  can  be  better  bestowed 
elsewhere." 

I  acquiesced  in  hi'?  conchision,  and  quitted  him. 

The  assizes  drew  on,  and  with  them  the  hour  of  his  peril,  or  deli- 
veriiiice ;  and  still  his  mien  was  as  assured,  and  his  language  as  confi-  , 
dent  as  at  his  commitment.  If  he  were,  as  he  asserted,  an  innooeni 
man,  a  strange  sentence  unwittingly  escaped  him  in  reference  to 
Kyte.  Allusion  had  been  made  in  his  presence  to  Kyte's  cottage, 
to  the  body  found  there,  and  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  anrired  aft» 
that  it  wa?  that  of  "  Waterloo  Liggins." 

"Kyte  knew  nothing  as  to  that !"  be  exclaimed  earnestly:  "/ 
could  say  more  about  it  if  I  chose ;  at  least  1  lancy  so ; "  then 
checking  himself,  added  hastily,  but  'tis  mere  fimcy — a  prisoner'a 
moody  nmcy ;  beneath  notice  at  any  time." 

Was  it  mere  fancy  ?  I  fear  not.  Bis  trial  came  on  late  in  the  as- 
S!7.e  week  ;  and  up  to  the  very  morning  on  which  it  was  to  take 
place  his  extraordinary  nerve  was  true  to  hira.  But  all  at  once — a 
few  moments  before  he  was  brought  into  court — the  restraint  be 
had  put  upon  his  feelings  gave  way  before  the  horror  of  his  posi- 
tlon,  and  his  stalwart  form  raook  with  agony.  Placed  in  the  CHick^ 
he  grasped  its  sides  convulsively,  to  maintain  an  upright  positioD  ; 
and  as  the  jury  came  up  into  their  box  to  be  sworn,  scanned  each 
W  ith  an  eagernes)*  and  intensity  of  observation  painful  to  witness.  It 
struck  me  then  and  .ifterwards  —  I  watched  the  scene  closely — that 
there  was  a  look  of  intelligence,  a  glance  of  recognition,  of  salis/ied 
recognition  exchanged  between  the  prisoner  and  a  juryman,  which 
did  much  to  re-assure  the  accused.  The  party  referred  to  was  a 
respectable-looking  man  of  forty  ;  i»ith  something  bordering  on 
Qtnikerism  in  his  garb  ;  bland,  sleek,  and  smilinc  ;  but  with  a  m'ost 
subtle  e^  e.  A  white  pink  of  unusual  size  adorned  his  snuft-colt)ured 
coat;  and  I  suddenly  became  possessed  with  the  notion  of  which  I 
never  could  rid  myself,  that  this  flower  formed  a  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  the  parties. 

Whether  this  conjecture  was  well  or  ill-founded,  one  result  was 
marked  and  visible.  In  a  very  few  moments  after  the  jury  had  been 
sworn,  Vam]>lew's  confident  air  returned  to  him.  His  bearing  was 
that  of  a  man  assured  of  a  favourable  result  ;  and  this  air  and  man- 
ner he  maintained  througliout  the  whole  of  that  protracted  trial,  and 
even  during  the  recital  <^  those  portions  of  the  evidence  which  told 
most  strongly  against  him.  The  judge  summed  up  carefully,  slow- 
ly, and  solemnly.  Every  circumstance  at  all  favourable  to  the  pri- 
soner; every  point  tending,  however  remotely,  to  the  establishment 
of  his  innocence,  was  minutely  stated.  The  whole  transaction  was 
canvassed  with  the  grave  and  impartial  earnestness  of  a  merciful 
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man,  alive  to  the  discliarrre  of  a  most  painful  duty,  and  not  without 
his  fears  that  another  and  stiii  sterner  task  awaited  him— that  of  an- 
nouncing to  a  fellow-creature  the  sfieedy  and  irrevocable  extinction 
of  his  earthly  existence. 

The  jurors  turned  round  to  canvass  their  award.  The  evidence 
had  been  so  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner,  so  well- sustained,  and  so 
conclusive,  that  a  general  impression  prevailed  that  the  jury's  de- 
cision ;vt»nl(l  be  speedy  and  fatal.  A  buzz,  therefore^  of  astonish- 
ment ran  through  the  court  when,  after  several  minutes  spent  in 
earnest  consultation,  the  foreman,  addressing  the  judge^  declared 
that  "  the  jury  wished  to  retire  to  consider  Uieir  verdict*" 

They  withdrew.  A  favourable  position  enabled  me  to  watch  well 
and  closely  the  bye-play  of  the  scene.  As  they  descended  from  their 
box,  nnj  retiri'd  from  tlic  hall,  the  prisoner's  gaze  was  rivetted  on 
their  movements;  and  wliile  the  candid-looking,  Quaker>lii(e  gen- 
tleman was  in  the  very  act  of  withdrawing,  he  turned  his  head  to- 
wards the  dock,  and  rested  his  eye  deliberately  on  the  prisoner.  Its 
expression  was  most  remarkable ;  and  again  the  notion  seized  me 
that  there  was  a  secret  understanding  between  the  culprit  and  the 
juror.  This  impression  may  be  wholly  incorrect;  it  maybe  ima- 
ginary throughout ;  but  I  shali  retain  it  to  my  dying  hour. 

After  an  absence  uf  forty  minutes  the  Jury  returned  into  court  to 
tell  his  lordship  that  "  they  could  not  agree  upon  their  verdict.'' 
The  foreman  made  this  admission  with  a  remarkablv  flushed  face: 
and  in  an  indisputably  angry  tone.  He  then  begged  that  his  lord« 
ship  would  read  to  the  jury,  from  his  notes,  the  evidence  of  the  boy 
who  deposed  toVamplew's  using  in  his  presence  menacing  language 
towards  the  deceased^  Kyte,  and  predicting  his  speedy  death  by 
violence. 

The  judge  complied  ;  and,  while  he  read  the  eyes  of  the  eleven 
were  fixed  with  such  an  earnest,  observing,  imploring  gaae  upon  the 

countenance  of  the  elderly  Quaker-like  gentleman,  as  to  convmceme 
that  he,  and  no  other,  was  the  non-conforming  juror.  Their  looks 
said,  if  looks  ever  did  in  this  world,  "Well  !  are  you  not  satisfied.^ 
Can  a  doubt  now  remain  on  your  mind?  There  must  be  an  end  of 
your  scruples  by  this  time.**  And  with  equal  confidence  did  I  infer 
firom  the  self-satisfied  air  with  which  the  elderly  gentleman  listened 
to  the  judge,  and  the  determined  shake  of  that  very  bald  head  which 
greeted  his  lordship's  closin^r  ^pi^feTjce^  that  unanimity  among  that 
disconsolate  jury  was  a  truly  '*  remote  contingency."  Another  hour 
elapsed,  and  they  again  presented  themselves  in  court  to  acquaint 
the  judije  that  "they  didn't  agree;  they  couldn't  agree;  and  they 
never  should  agree."  The  judge  in  very  cool  terms  ezpresaed  his 
sorrow  at  this  announcement ;  but  intimated  he  had  only  one  course 
to  pursue,  —  they  must  be  locked  up,  faslhtg,  and  in  the  custody  of 
the  proper  oflRcer,  till — their  opinions  harmonised. 

Nisht  was  now  at  hand,  and  the  countenatu  es  of  the  eleven  look- 
ed  all  more  or  less  irritated.  The  foreman  a  iace  was  like  a  peony— 
a  waggibh  spectator  suggested,  from  the  heat  of  ai^^ment;  while  a 
stout,  wflil-t^,  well-dressed  yeoman, evidently  no  convert  to  the 
duty  of  fasting,  —  put  his  hand  over  his  capacious  diaphragm,  and 
sighed  deeply  and  touchingly.  His  neighbour,  a  bilious,  sallow- 
faced,  dejected  being,  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  perplexity  at  the  pros- 
pect before  him ;  and  in  the  desperation  of  the  moment  volunteered 
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some  remarks,  half  inaudible  from  agiutiou,  to  tlie  judge ;  in  which 
the  word  ''law  **  reoarred  again  and  again. 

His  lordship  floored  him  at  once.  "  Your  office  is  to  pronounce 
upon  the  prisoner's  innocence  or  guilt,  from  the  evidence  submitted 
to  you.  Mine  is  to  explain  to  you  the  law.  Tf  nny  point  of  legal 
difficulty  causes  you  embarrassment,  slate  it,  and  explanation  shall 
be  given.  With  you  lies  the  verdict.  An  immense  mass  of  evidence 
has  been  laid  before  you,— «]1, 1  presume,  that  could  be  collected  in 
reference  to  the  trannction.  Decide  upon  it.  If  you  have  any 
doubt,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt." 

The  court  soon  afterwards  rose.  The  jtiry  were  locked  up;  and 
loncl,  and  bitter,  and  conflicting,  were  the  soLinds  which  issued,  hour 
alter  liour,  from  their  chamber  of  deliberation.  At  nine  o'clock 
there  was  a  lull.  At  ten  they  spoke  with  less  energy,  and  at  rarer 
intervals.  At  eleven  they  announced  to  their  keeper  that  they  were 
agreed were  taken  to  the  judge's  lodgings ;  received  by  the  pro- 
per officer ;  and  to  him  delivered  a  verdict  of— not  ouiLrr  I 

e  e  •  •  • 

Eight  months  had  elapsed,  when  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  I  was 
told  a  stranger  desired  to  see  me  immediately,  and  alone.   On  my 

assenting  to  his  \^  Uh,  who  should  stalk  over  the  threshold  of  my 
little  study  but  "  Waterloo." 

**  Your  honour  is  surprised  to  sec  me  here?  lam  so  myself. 
And  my  errand  is  more  unaccountable  than  my  visit.  You  re- 
member Vamplew  ?'* 

«  Perfectly  r 

The  route 's  oome  down ;  and  he 's  under  mardiing  orders 

"Where?" 

"  Why  —  that 's  doubtful  i    The  Grand  Masteii  has  summoned 
him  ;  and  he's  bound,  I  humbly  hope;,  to  the  Gbjbat  Louas  above.'' 
*'  Dying  ?  is  that  your  meaning  ?'* 

'* Mo  Other :  he's  nervous,  low,  and  whimsical;  wishes  much  to 

see  you ;  will  you  go  to  him?" 

"  Where  is  he  ?" 

"  Not  quite  so  fast,"  snid  Waterloo  drily.  **  I  will  be  your  guide; 
your  gtiidt',  remember^  and  nothing  more.  Name,  street,  house  I 
forget  altogether  1" 

"  Indeed  I  X  see  your  drift.  Confidence  in  me  is  wanting." 

"  Well,  for  my  own  part,"  said  the  campaigner,  bluntly,  "I  never 
did  like  parsons  over  particularly ;  and  less  than  ever  since  those 
psalm-singing  beggars  chose  to  pick  out  funeral  hymns,  and  whine 
them  over  me — me,  who  abominate  such  matters  !  It  was  a  disgust- 
ing insult  1 "  continued  Waterloo  warmly ;  what  need  had  I—- a 
Umng  man^^  a  fhneral  sermon  ?   Answer  me  that." 

"I  regret—" 

"  The  curcumstance,"  said  Waterloo  eagerly.    "  I  knew  yon 

would !" 

"No  —  no,"  I  interposed  ;  ''but  the  manner  in  which  you  view 
the  occurrence,  and  tlie  terui^i  in  which  you  speak  of  it.  Waterloo, 
the  best  and  bravest  of  our  heroes,  military  and  naval,  have  had 
strong  religious  feelings." 

"  WeU/'  said  the  veteran  musingly,  and  after  a  pause  of  some 
length,  **  I've  htard,  on  good  onrthon^,  that  <'Tbe  buke"  attends 
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iflgiilarly  early  morning  prayers  at  the  barrack- chapel  up  in  lam* 
Doa ;  and  if  he  (with  idl  his  Yictories,  and  the  18th  of  June  anumg 

them  !)  think**  that  he  has  something  to  set  square  before  the  last 
FiiaAjiE,  I 'm  sure  liis  follower  ought  to  be  up  and  tloinf:^!"  The 
tone  of  humility  and  self-reproach  in  which  this  remark  w  as  made 
eontrasted  strongly  with  the  fierceness  of  Waterloo's  previous  decla-i 
nrtions.  "  So,  if  yoar  honour  is  disposed  to  view  this  poor  dying 
fellow,  1 11  lead  the  way ;  and — and — stay,  and  listen ;  tor  I 've  no 
objection  to  a  little  serious  talk  myself,  provided  it's  to  the  poin^ 
not  over  long,  and  not  too  hioh  censoned." 

A  harsh  and  deserved  rebuke  was  stifled  by  his  resuming, 
•'No  oileuce,  i  hope,  your  honour?    1  mean  none.    It  would  ill 
become  me  to  offer  it  now   seeing  what  is  hefbre  yoa !" 

A  wonnded  consdenoey  I  presume,  Waterloo?  a  sad»  but  every- 
day spectacle  !" 

"  No,  sir  ;  a  burdened  conscience,  —  burdened  with  blood;  shedf 
wantonly  and  deliberately,  in  a  cool  quarrel  J" 


OHAPTBR  mi. 

TBB  JBAOTHJiBUOOD  OF  €1UMJS. 

How  win  those  who  have  secretly  nnnod  together  on  earth  openly  meet  each 

ntTttr  in  tl»e  region?^  of  the  lost?  How  will  the  sfs\urer  ami  the  seilncoti,  the 
irujjJier  luid  the  teuipieii,  curse  aiid  torment  each  other  in  the  world  of  woe  I  How 
vriU  a  sinner  niAet  below  the  soul  whom  he  has  mined  ;  and  how  will  be  endure 
the  (h.nblp  :«i(oiiy  which  by  this  ruiu  he  has  deserved  ?  If  those  who  now  toprpther 
ua  wuuid  reuiember  that,  as  tormentors  of  each  other,  they  miut  together  be 
poaiehed,  surely  they  wouUl    go  and  sin  no  uMMpe  I**— Cawood. 

Thoroughly  a-^  T  had  faneied  myself  acquainted  with  the  strag« 
gling  suburbs  of  the  populous  town  in  which  it  was  my  lot  to  live, 
my  conjectures  were  thoroughly  at  iuuli  as  to  the  locality  u[  the 
wretched  row  of  bouses  before  which  Waterloo  at  length  paused, 
and  towards  the  meanest  of  which  he  motioned  me.  It  was  a  mise* 
rable  domicile ;  squalid,  dilapidated,  and  forbidding ;  but  guarded 
— guarded  by  a  ferocious  dog,  which  no  care<^s  from  my  coinpanion 
could  soothe.  His  aiiorrv  and  repeated  bark,  or  tlie  rough  attempts 
»>f  Liggins  to  quiet  his  buspieions,  —  one  or  both  aroused  attention. 
The  door  was  partially  opened  ;  a  few  words  from  some  being  who 
csored  not  to  be  visible  silenced  the  growling  animal.  «<  Enter,"  said 
a  harsh  voice  within,  and  we  passed  the  thmhold. 

In  the  further  corner  of  the  room,  on  a  miserable  truckle-bed, 
feeble  and  emaciated,  but  with  a  face  flushed  ^vith  hectic  fever,  and 
an  eye  frightfully  and  supernaturally  briglit,  lay  the  once-daring 
Vamplew.  Beside  him  sat  two  rutfians,  watching  him ;  but  wliuse 
morose  and  jaded  look  bespoke  their  weariness  of  the  task  they  had 
undertaken.  The  younger  sprang  to  his  feet  as  I  entered,  and 
fiercely  inquired. 

What 's  your  errand  ?    Who  brought  you  here  ?" 

"I  did,"  said  Waterloo,  advancing;  then  pointing  towards  the 
bed,  "  and  at  his  wi-^h," 

*•  Ills !  You  wished  tu  see  no  stranger  ?"  cried  the  ruffian,  address- 
ing with  impatient  gesture  the  dying  man,  and  laying  bitter  em* 
plusis  on  his  words ;  ^  none  has  any  business  here." 
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"  Stranger !  "  interposed  the  veteran  ;    this  is  no  stranger  ;  he  *a 
a  minitter-^he  prison  minister  I** 
"  Be  he  who  he  may,  he  is  unwelcome  ;  say  so,  comrade  f "  cried 

the  elder  watcher,  speaking  for  the  first  time.    "  You  wished  to  see 

no  rriTnistrr?'"  nnd  he  strode  angrily  and  impatiently  towards  his 
shrinking;  viLtiai, — "  t/uu  have  notning  to  say  to  him  ;  /le  nothing  to 
you  !  You  waste  your  time,  sir;"  this  was  spoken  in  a  more  civil 
tone, — "  here  you  are  not  wanted." 

The  suflTerer  looked  up  at  me  piteously  and  imploringly.  I  un- 
derstooil  the  appeal,  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  sat  down. 

"  Strange  conduct  this  ! — strjinp-c,  inrlced  !"  rrird  a  flauntily-clress- 
ed  woman,  who  now  joined  us  trora  an  inner  apartment.  Young  was 
she,  and  fair  ;  but  her  once  delicate,  and  still  liandsome  features,  vice 
had  branded  with  its  own  dark  and  daring  expression.  "  To  enter, 
and  take  possession,  where  you  know  you  're  unwelcome — it's  not 
t)  be  borne  I  George,  tdl  the  gentleman  you  want  no  visitors! 
Tell  him  you  have  all  you  require — shelter,  food,  medicine,  attend* 
ance.    Yes,  sir,  he  is  never  left  ;  never  for  a  single  instant." 

**  Night  or  day,"  added  the  elder  watcher. 

<*  Wants!  what  does  he  want?  —  nothing !*' echoed  the  younger 
ruffian ;  cruel  and  hitter  was  the  tone  in  which  the  taunt  was  utter- 
ed; "nothing  but  a  spare  half-hour — to  die!  " 

A  shudder,  lirief  but  visible,  passed  over  the  dying  man's  features 
as  the  last  sentence  grated  on  his  car.  With  painful  effort  he  raised 
himself ;  and  pronouncing  my  name,  loudly  and  clearly,  gasped  out. 

Sir,  I  MUST  gpeak  to  you." 

"Bbfoeb  us,  then,"  said  his  companions  in  a  breath;  and  they 
cursed,  audibly  and  furiously,  the  writhing  sufferer. 

"  No— no  I"  said  he,  piteously ;  "  alone — alone  !" 

The  ruffians  eyed  each  other  for  a  moment  in  silence  ;  then  turn- 
ed towards  their  helpless  inmate ;  and  the  younger,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  eye  in  which  fear,  hate,  rage,  all  were  blended,  uttered  in  a 
low,  but  menacing  tone,  "Madman I  remember/" 

"  I  do — I  do/'  and  a  groan  of  agony  escaped  him, 

"  George,"  said  the  female,  now  joining  the  group,  and  assuming, 
with  hypocritical  air  and  wheedling  voice,  the  office  of  mediator, 
"  what  can  you  have  to  say  to  this  gentleman  which  we  may  not 
hear  ?- 

«Much,"  was  his  faint  reply. 

"  He  is  a  dying  man,"  said  I,  addressing  the  party  before  me ; 
**  you  cannot,  under  such  drcumstances,  oppose  his  wishes.  He  de- 
sires to  talk  to  me  alone ;  and  on  matters,  I  doubt  not,  relating  to 
the  soul.    Leave  us.    Let  rae  see  him  apart." 

"Never!"  said  the  elder  man,  determinedly  ;  "never  —  while  he 
has  breath  to  draw,  or  voice  to  speak." 

''Then  read  to  me,"  said  Vamplew  feebly  ;  read  while  I  can  lis- 
ten, and  think,  and  feel.   Slowly — slowly  ! 

I  did  so,  —  words,  I  trust,  which  soothed,  and  comfortef?,  and 
calmed.  But  before  what  an  audience,  and  to  how  oppressed  and 
struggling  a  spirit  were  they  addressed! 

''^^morrow !"  whispered  he,  as  I  bent  over  him  to  take  my  leave, 
—to-morrow,     latest  /" 

'*  A  foul-visaged,  black-hearted  crew  V  cried  Liggins,  as  the  door 
doted  on  us.   **  The  mob,"  continued  he,  with  an  edifying  air  of 
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pbiiosopiiicai  reverie,  "  is  always  in  extremes !  Those  bigots  at 
Abbot'^-Stoke,  whh  thdr  fbneral  sermon  and  drearv  hymns,  are  all 
me  way ;  and  these  savage  cut-throats,  who  hold  with  neither 
angd  nor  spirit,  all  lean  another.   You 've  heard  of  their  doings,  I 

dare  say  ?"  The  hioijrHphicril  sermon,  in  which  his  portrait  was  hit 
off  with  such  abaiul  incL*  ot  shadow,  occurred  with  rt  inarkable  fre- 
quency to  Waterloo  4i  memorv.  **  Ay  !"  he  resumed  bitterly,  "  they 
chose  to  make  out  that  I  had  gone  the  wrong  road  ;  whereas  I  had 
never  tUaied  alaUl  Can't  fotgive  those  people !  But  mutt  manage 
it  at  List !  As  to  Vamplew,  poor  fellow !  it 's  my  belief  be  knows 
secrets  which  those  about  him  do  not  care  he  should  blab.  They  're 
his  jailors,  in  my  opinion,  and  nothinp^  better.  All  this,"  was  hi«* 
miliiarv  summary,  "  comes,  you  see^  sir,  of  shedding  blood  in  a  cvoi 
quarrell" 

80^  much  for  habit  and  calling.  Blood  shed  on  the  battle-field 
was,  in  Waterloo's  judgment,  secvndtm  artem,  proper  and  becoming, 

according  to  received  notions,  and  the  general  course  of  affairs.  But 
homicide  on  a  small  scale  was  paltry  and  atrocious. 

Noon  found  me  the  next  day  near  Vamplew 'm  dwelling.  Before 
I  could  knock  for  admittance,  the  younger  man  pre&ented  himself. 
He  looked  in  better  humour ;  was  belter  dressed,  dean  shaven,  and 
almost  cheerful. 

"  How  is  the  sick  man  to-day — better  or  worse 

"Come  in,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  and  judge  for  JOUrself." 

"  You  will  allow  me,  then,  to  see  him  ?" 

"Ay  ;  and  ahttc  —  alone,  if  you  will,  —  and  as  long  as  you  will. 
None  shall  interrupt  your  parley ;  have  it  oui  between  yourselves 

A  harsh,  loud,  taunting  laugh  finished  the  sentence.  The  exulta- 
tion of  the  man's  manner  was  disgusting ;  but  the  truth  did  not  oc- 
cur to  me. 

"  There  he  is," —  he  pointed  to  the  bed,  —  ^'  say  what  you  ¥rill  to 
him." 

Another  burst  of  merriment  ran^  through  the  room.    It  waa 
frightfhlly  discordant;  for  we  stood  tm  the  pretence  of  the  dead  ! 
"  When  did  he—" 

''Dle.^  yon  mean  to  ar^lt  ^"  exrlainu  tl  the  ruffian  quickly.  "I 
thought  you  would  be  curious  on  that  point.  At  six  this  morning, 
without  a  pang  or  even  struggle,  —  quite  worn  out.  People  in  de- 
cline generally  go  quietly." 

I  fixed  my  eye  on  the  speaker.  He  returned  my  gaae  boldly  and 
fixedly.  Not  for  an  instant  did  his  look  quail.  It  was  possible  my 
suspicions  did  him  injustice;  for,  in  truths  I  drew  no  filvourable 
conclusion  from  his  look  and  manner. 

He  guessed  this,  for  he  continued,  "And  now,  sir,  your  part  if 
done  i  and  mine  nearly.  The  parish  surgeon  has  been  here ;  the 
registrar  of  deaths  followed  him.  No  concealment  on  our  aide-^one 
whatever.  We  have  nothing  to  dread— >  nothing  to  tell.  We  want 
no  advice,  no  help,  no  alms.  We  have  no  need  either  to  borrow  or 
to  beg.  George  will  be  decently  and  respectably  Iniried  on  Friday. 
Nothing  will  be  wanting  for  a  poor  man's  funeral.    Are  vou  talis- 

'*  Perfectly,"  I  murmured  to  mvself,  "on  one  point ;  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  system  upon  earth  admirably  calculated  to  cherish  and 
develope  the  worst  passions  of  man's  nature,  it  may  be  found  in  that 
code  so  determinedly  upheld — the  existing  Game  liaws  V 
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A  FEW  PAGES  FROM  MY  JOURNAL  IN  GREECE, 
TURKEY,  AND  ON  THE  DANUBE. 


OHAFTB&  It* 

Athens  Marathon.—Tnp  to  tke  Horeft.>-Dep«rtui«  from  Athens. 

IVIouKRN  Athens  is  beginning  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  hand- 
some town.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight, — too  wide  for  that 
climate, — and  tome  of  the  new  houses  and  public  bnUdings  are  large 
and  handsome :  the  most  striking  are  the  royal  palace  and  univer- 
sity. And  here  I  may  observe  i)f  the  modem  town,  that  I  did  not 
discover  that  unpleasant  discordance  between  old  thinfrs  and  new 
which  has  so  much  excited  the  bile  of  many  modern  travellers,  and 
led  them  to  pass  some  pretty  severe  censures  upon  the  present  go- 
vernment of  Greece.  We  are  to  aee  the  country  either  m  the  ttate 
of  utter  ruin  and  deidhtion,  which  it  iuffered  in  common  w  ith  all 
lands  subject  to  that  most  detestable  of  governments,  the  AIussul- 
man  dommion  of  the  Sultan,  or  received  amon^  the  family  of  Euro- 

Pean  nr\d  Christian  states,  ns  it  has  been.    I  think  that  no  one  who 


violent  Ihctions  into  which  the  leading  men  there  are  divided^  would 
wish  to  see  another  form  of  government  than  the  cme  ettabliahed.  A 

republic,  for  the  present,  at  least,  would  be  anarchy.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  King's  conduct  has  been  free  from  blame  ;  but,  in  looking 
at  what  he  has  done,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  country  without  finances,  without  roads,  and  almost 
without  inhabttanta;  and  it  is  to  be  ftared  tliat  Greece  will  never 
thrive  till  Thessaly  and  Epirua  are  added  to  her  territories.  The 
government  has  done  what  it  can  to  preserve  so  much  of  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Athens  ns  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  Turks 
have  spared;  the  langua^re  is  becominsr  carefully  purified,  and  gra- 
dually restored  in  some  degree  to  the  beauty  of  its  pristine  form  ; 
and  ul  those  who  possess  not  onljjr  an  affection  for  tlie  glories  of  old 
Greece,  but  a  sympathy  for  their  felIow*creatiires»  will  rejoice  at 
seeing  a  people,  luvwever  small  and  insignificant,  rescued  from 
slavery  and  barbarism,  and  struggling  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  great 
JEuropean  family  of  civilized  nations. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  guide-book  to  Athens.  I  shall 
merely  observe,  that  her  ruins  are  far  more  interesting  than  those  of 
Rome ;  they  are  in  themselves  more  perfect,  and  they  are  less  in- 
truded on  by  modem  buildings  than  the  mournful  and  mouldering 
remains  of  the  Queen  of  the  worUl.  Tlicre  is  a  brightness  nnd  a 
cheerfulness,  combined  with  a  wonder ful  grace,  in  the  riiiiis  ut'  tlse 
Parthenon,  and  indeed  in  all  those  in  Greece,  whicii  must  strike 
even  the  dullest  heart.  During  the  very  agreeable  days  that  I  passed 
among  the  glorious  monumento  of  Athens,  I  generally  climbed  to 
the  Parthenon  at  sunset.  What  pleasing  dreams  may  one  not  in* 
dulge  when  seated  amidst  those  immortal  columns,  with  the  plain  of 
Athens  and  S.ilamis  outstretched  at  one's  feet!  Every  part  of  the 
surrounding  landscape  is  beautiful  in  itself;  and,  at  the  same  time. 
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each  moimtain,  plain,  river,  or  headland  is  ccmsecrated  by  hiitory^*— 
the  histMy  of  the  most  wonderful  and  most  interestii^  people  that 
have  ever  existed.  At  one's  feet  lie  tlie  hill  of  ColoiUM,  the  vale  of 
Cephissus.  and  the  Peir^cus, — farther  off  ia  SalamiB  on  one  sidej— <the 
heights  of  Phyhe  on  tiie  other. 

A  most  interesting  excursion  from  Athens  is  that  to  Marathon. 
Thig  famont  spot  lies  about  six  hoora'  ride  to  the  north-east  of 
Athena.  The  first  part  of  the  road  runa  over  a  high  plain,  overlook- 
ing a  fine  fertile  country  on  the  left  towards  Megara.  We  hdted  at 
the  pretty  and  thriving  vnia«7e  of  Kephissia  ;  and  afterwards  cross- 
ing some  rough  ground,  with  Pentelicus  on  the  right,  we  descended 
a  rugged  mountain  side  to  Marathon.  The  view  from  hence  of  the 
Dialn,  the  sea,  and  the  hills  of  Euboea  is  beautifuL  The  pUun  of 
Marathon  is  perfectly  level,  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  moantains ; 
the  fourth  is  open  to  the  sea.  The  ^reat  tumulua  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain,  but  towards  the  beach.  I  slept  at  a  smrdl  convent  under 
the  steep  side  of  Pentelicu?,  and  next  day  returned  to  Athens. 

i6th.  Having  found  a  very  plea^iaut  companion,  I  lefl  the  Peirseus 
hi  a  smart /rocduiera,  which  we  had  engaged  to  take  us  to  Epidaurus. 
In  the  Peirssus  were  lying  two  British  and  three  French  ships  of 
the  line,  several  frigates,  corvettes,  and  steam-boats,  and  a  large 
number  of  merchant  vessels.  The  town  of  Peira*us' contains  many 
good  houses,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  romriins  of  the  tomb  of 
Themistocles  are  on  the  promontory  which  turnis  the  south-east  side 
of  the  harbour,  overlooking  Salamis.  We  had  very  little  wind  after 
clearing  the  month  of  the  narboor,  and  were  four  Dours  in  reaching 
the  shore  of  Egina.  The  weather  was  splendid,  and  we  were  never 
weary  of  gazing  on  the  lovely  views  at  all  sides, — the  coasts  of  At- 
tica, the  Acropolis,  **  unconqnered  Salamis,"  and  Egina.  There  are 
few  spots  more  lovely  than  K^^ina:  it  is  a  varied  scene  of  hills,  and 
woods,  and  green  valleys.  From  the  shore  we  climbed  straight  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panpellanius.  It  is  of  a  coarse,  poroas  stone, 
and  small  in  its  proportions;  but  the  position  and  the  view  from  it 
are  beaatifuL  Embarking  again,  we  made  for  Epidaurus;  but  a 
contrary  wind  kept  us  t-ickinf?  about  all  night,  while  the  sea  washed 
over  us  continually.  At  kni^th,  at  sunrise,  we  were  close  under  the 
bold  shore  of  Argolis,  and  landed  at  Epidaurus,  a  collection  of 
fiehers*  cottages.  Here  we  procured  horses,  and  stmted  for  NaupUa. 

About  three  hours  weat  of  Epidaurus  are  the  ruins  of  Hieron,  a 
town  sacred  to  Escolapius.  The  road  hither  lies  chiefly  through  a 
wild  and  deep  glen,  amidst  beautiful  shrtibhorit*?',  in  which  the  ole- 
ander predominates.  After  passing'  through  a  hue  defile,  one  enters 
upon  a  plain  which  is  strewed  with  large  but  confused  fragments. 
Almost  tiie  only  remains  that  can  be  clearly  traced  are  those  of  the 
theatre,  which  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  commandinpf  a 
delightifbl  view.  After  passing  the  plain  of  Hieron,  and  windmg 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  among  rugged  mountning,  with  the  lofty 
ridges  of  Arcadia  in  our  front,  we  reached  Nauplia  at  night,  alter  a 
very  iiot  ride  of  ten  hours.  Nauplia  is  the  strongest  place  iu  Greece: 
the  fortifications  are  the  work  of  the  Venetians.  The  famous  fortress 
of  Palameles  ia  placed  upon  an  almost  inaccessible  rock,  overhanging 
the  town.  Nauplia,  which  contains  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  pre- 
sents better  streets  and  houses,  and  more  life  and  bustle,  than  ?iny 
town  in  Greece,  aiW  Athens^   It  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  go- 
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vcrnmetit.  To  the  north-west  the  great  plain  oi  Argus  extends  for 
many  mil68«  levels  fertile*  and  wdl*cultivated.  Half  an  hour  from 
Naaplla,  on  the  road  to  Argos,  is  Tiryns ;  its  masrive  walls  are  In 
some  places  of  great  height,  and  tolerably  perfect.  At  Argos  no* 
thing  remains  but  some  of  the  seats  of  the  amphitheatre  on  the  t^icle 
of  the  hill,  the  top  of  whicfi  is  crowned  by  the  castle,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis. 

Modem  Argos,  which  lies  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is 
rising  rapidly  from  its  rainSj  and  is  already  a  thriving  place.  From 
Argos  we  crossed  the  plain  to  Mycenae,  which  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  plain.  The  Lion's 
Gate,  and  the  vaults  called  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon,  are  wonder- 
fully perfect,  more  than  three  thousand  years  after  their  foundation 
by  Perseus.  The  view  from  Myceiia:  over  the  plain  of  Argos,  sur- 
nmnded  by  picturesque  mountains,  is  beautifhl,^8o  is  thist  from 
Naoplia,  looking  down  the  gulf« 

1 9th.  Having  parted  from  my  oompaniOT,  who  goes  fartihier  into 
the  Morea,  T  started  this  morning,  v  itli  a  couple  of  horses  anr!  a 
Greek,  on  my  rond  hack  tn  Athens.  We  again  crossed  the  fire  piaiu 
of  Argos,  and  passing  under  Mycenae  we  entered  a  wilil  glen, 
through  which  we  wound  for  five  hours,  when  we  emerged  upon 
the  little  plain  of  Nemea.  Here  nothing  is  left  but  three  Doric  co- 
lumns of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  looking  very  picturesque  on  the 
lonely  plain.  From  Nemea  we  climbed  a  mountain  from  whence  is 
a  fine  view  over  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  acro^«»  the  gulf  to  Parnassus 
and  Helicon  ;  then,  ])assing  through  a  barr(  n,  rugged  country,  we 
reached  Corinth  in  three  hours.  Here  I  found  a  pretty  good  inn, 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  gulf  and  of  the  opposite  coast. 

20th.  I  had  intended  to  ascend  the  Acroiwlis  tins  morning ;  but 
the  weather  is  so  hasy,  that  I  have  been  oblieed  to  content  myself 
with  examining  the  seven  Doric  pillars  which  still  rear  their  heads 
in  the-  midst  of  the  ruins  of  all  ages.  These  columns  are  heavy  and 
clumsy,  but  ol  immense  antiquity.  They  are  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  built  at  least  G50  b.  c. 

From  Corinth  we  descended  to  CiJamachi  (Cenchrew),  and  then 
wound  along  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Saromius  to  Megara,  which  we 
reached  in  eight  hours.  The  weather  cleared  as  we  advanced,  and 
the  road,  Avindin«r  along  the  rngped  bn??e  of  Mount  Geranion,  afforded 
sublime  view«  over  the  bay,  boundcil  by  the  fine  coast  of  Argolis 
and  Egina.  We  halted  at  a  ruinetl  khan,  and  climbing  the  Kahe 
Sidle,  a  verv  dangerous  pass,  entered  the  corn-fields  of  Megara. 
The  miserable  ruins  of  Megara  cover  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  plain,  and  still  afford  shelter  to  one  thousand 
squalid  inhabitants.  I  procured  a  night's  lodging  in  a  wretched 
hovel,  but  among  civil  people;  and  next  day  I  rode  forward  to 
Athens,  by  Eleusis,  in  torrents;  of  rain.  The  road  is  excellent,  and 
I  reached  the  capital  in  six  hours.  The  country  all  the  way  is  fer- 
tile, and  well  cultivated. 

It  is,  I  think,  surprising  that  so  few  travellers  as  yet  visit  Athens. 
The  inns  here  are  really  good;  and  the  town,  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, coT5tained  in  IMl  above  twenty-six  thon-^nnd  inhabitants. 
Of  the  tiayellers  who  visit  Greece  nine-tenths  are  English.  This 
seems  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  foreigners  seldom  travel 
In  an  expensive  country  solely  for  their  amusement ;  and  there  is 
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little  at  present  in  Oreece  to  attnu!t  the  herda  of  commercial  gen* 
tlemen  "  who  inundate  the  diligence  of  France,  or  the  eilwagen  and 
railroad  of  Germany ;  nor,  as  yet,  is  the  landscape  in  this  wild 
country  enlivened  or  adorned  by  those  quaint  German  figures,  who, 
clothed  in  a  long  brown  Holland  smock,  their  flowing  and  dishe- 
velled locks  crowned  by  a  8 mail  cloth  cap,  with  a  peak  of  a  foot  long 
projecting  at  right  angles,  their  thick  snub  nose  surmounted  bv  a 
pair  of  fpreen  spectacles,  one  hand  armed  with  a  hammer,  the  other 
resting  on  a  long  staff,  and  the  whole  person  reekin^;  of  the  tobacco- 
smoke,  which  curls  in  tliick  wreaths  from  the  pipe  that  for  ever 
dangles  from  the  blackened  teeth,  prowl  through  the  loveliest  valleys 
of  dear  honest  old  Germany,  or  among  the  wildest  mountains  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  pursuing  their  pruiouiid  geological  and 
botanical  researches. 

But  I  must  now  bid  goodb've  to  Athens.  See^  yonder  smokes  the 
black  funnd  of  the  steamer  which  is  to  convey  me  to  Smyrna,  float* 
ing  in  the  same  waters  that  once  bore  the  gallant  fleet  destined  to 
perish  at  Syracuse  ;  and,  looking  back,  you  may  see  the  Acropolis, 
crowned  with  its  undying  Parthenon,  presenting  to  our  eyes  at  this 
distance  the  same  aspect  which  it  afforded  to  the  warriors  embarked 
In  that^roud  armament.  And  behold  these  swarthy  boatmen,— 
examine  their  muscular  limbs,  their  spreading  shoulders,  and  broad, 
massive  chests, — admire  their  finely>chiselled  features,  their  most 
expressive  countenances,  their  AVfll-tnrned  throats, — listen  to  their 
speech,  and  then  say,  are  not  these  the  sons  of  old  Greece?  As  far 
as  oiitward  form  and  language  go,  iier  sons  yet  live, — ravr^c  rot 
yu'trig  Kat  Ai^aTo^  iv^o^m  elrot,  may  they  tell  us,  — and  in  the  last 
struggle  for  mdepenoence  the^  showed  that  centuries  of  slavery  and 
misery  had  not  quite  extinguished  every  spark  of  the  ancient  fire, 
ami  that  they  were  not  utterly  unworthy  descendants  of  the  heroes, 
the  denugods  of  Marathon,  of  Salamis,  and  of  Platcea. 


CHAFTBB  III. 

The  Ulet  of  Greece. — Smyrna, — The  Helle«p<mt. — Constantinople. — Voyage  up 

th«  Danube  to  Vienna. 

It  was  on  a  still,  moonlight  evening,  towards  the  close  of  April, 
that  our  vessel  glided  out  of  the  Peirseus,  skirting  the  coast  of  Attica, 
and  the  rugged  promontory  and  white  columns  of  Sunium.  Early 
next  morning  we  were  off  Syra,  the  centre  of  the  Cyclades,  where 
our  ship  remained  all  day.  xhe  town  of  Syra  is  built  upon  a  steep, 
eonical  hill,  sloping  to  the  water,  from  whence  it  presents  a  singular 
appearance.  The  port  is  the  most  busy  and  frequented  of  anv  in 
the  Greek  dominions.  The  highest  point  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by 
a  convent  of  St.  George,  from  whence  there  is  a  splendid  view  over 
the  surrounding  Cyclades,  Andros,  Tinos,  Mycone,  Delos,  Parus, 
and  Naxos.  l>e]os,  the  sacred  isle,  is  but  a  small  and  barren  rock, 
which  I  visited  merely  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  setting  foot  on  so 
famous  a  spot.  At  sunset  we  left  the  harbour  of  Syra,  and  passed 
between  Tinos  and  Andros.  What  a  lovely  night  it  was  ! — the  sea 
smooth  as  a  mirror,  the  moon  sailing  liiijh  in  tlie  cloudless  sky,  and 
lighting  up  the  jiictu residue  wholes  of  those  beauteous  islands.  By 
iiuurise  next  muruing  we  were  under  the  lofty  coast  of  Scio  (Chio.s), 
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nnf],  pr^eiincr  Hotwppn  the  island  rtnd  the  mainVinfl,  wo  wcro  soon  in 
sight  of  the  city,  of!  which  we  hiy  for  some  time.  Here  I  saw  for 
tlie  first  time  the  red  Hag  of  Turkey,  which  was  floating  on  the  forts. 
Tile  town,  with  its  mosques  and  white  minarets,  interspersed  with 
loflv  cypresses,  it  beautifully  placed  on  a  green  strip  of  land,  backed 
by  lofty  and  most  picturesque  mountains.  Having  taken  on  board 
a  number  of  wild-looking  Turks,  with  their  long  beards*  flowini; 
robes,  and  handsome  pistols,  we  soon  rounded  the  western  ]>oint  of 
the  gulf  of  Smyrna,  and,  after  four  hours'  run  along  that  nol'l«-  bay, 
between  fine  buld  coasts,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  city  itself.  The 
population  of  Smyrna  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand* 
of  whom  only  half  are  Turks.  The  place  looks  magnificent  from  the 
water,  from  which  it  rises  like  an  amphitheatre,  with  the  dark  cy. 
press  proves  of  tlie  burial-ground  on  the  hill  above,  and  still  higher 
the  old  castle.  The  country  inland,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  ,  is 
mountainous,  and  very  boautiliil.  On  landing,  I  found  the  strei'ts 
narrow,  ill-paved,  and  filthy  ;  the  houses,  excepting  those  oi  tiie 

grindpal  Greeks  and  foreign  consuls,  miserable  Wooden  hovels, 
iome  of  the  houses  of  the  Christian  merchants  near  the  water  are 
handsome  stone  boildingib  with  court-yards  or  gardens,  containing 
fountains  and  orang^c-trees  ;  the  windows  face  inwards.  The  bazaars 
of  Smyrna  are  lively  and  amusing.  It  is  a  ])lace  of  great  traffic, 
being  the  mart  for  the  ])rodiice  of  all  Asia  i\Iinor.  Immense  strings 
of  camels  arc  continually  arriving,  laden  with  the  riches  of  the  East, 
and  rendering  it  difficult  at  times  to  traverse  the  narrow  streets. 

The  view  norn  the  castle  of  Smyrna  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  One  sees  the  great  busy  city  at  one's  feet,  the  shipping  In 
the  harbour,  and  the  magnificent  gulf,  with  its  winding  shores,  be- 
yond. (>n  the  land- side  is  a  rich  and  verdant  plain,  bounded  by 
mountains.  Far  to  the  efist  and  south  the  eye  can  trace  the  lofty 
ridges  above  Sardis  and  Ephesus.  Truly  this  is  the  land  which 
Herodotus  so  highly  praises,  as  one  that  surpasses  all  others  in  na^ 
tural  beauties,  in  fertility  of  soil,  and  in  salubrity  of  climate, — a  very 
paradise,  indeed,  and  the  garden  of  all  lands.  But  alas !  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  Mussulman  rule  has  had  its  effect — the  sword  of  the 
destroyer  seems  to  have  desolated  this  fair  fiard*  n  ;  and  he  who 
journeys  any  distance  from  Sinv'rna  will  find  pupuiuus  cities  con- 
verted into  ruinous  heaps,  fruituil  fields  Into  a  desolate  wilderness. 

After  three  pleasant  days  at  Smyrna,  I  led  it  one  evening  in  a 
steamboat  for  Constantinople.  During  the  night  we  passed  the  high 
coast  of  the  large  island  nf  iMitylene  (Lesbos),  and  at  daybreak  next 
morning  we  were  near  Tenedos,  with  Lemnos,  Inibros,  and  Sarao- 
thrace  at  some  distance.  Running  between  Tenedos  and  the  coast 
of  Troy,  we  saw  the  plain  of  Troy,  the  tumuli  on  the  beach,  and  the 
position  of  the  Grecian  fleet ;  in  the  distance  was  the  ridge  of  Ida. 
Soon  after  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander,  we  entered  the 
Darduielles,  where  the  scenery  is  not  very  attractive.  These  straits 
vary  in  width  from  one  to  two  miles  ;  the  banks  are  high,  monoto- 
nous, and  on  the  European  side  barren.  Il<>wever,  the  sites  of  Ses- 
t08  and  Abydou,  oi  Xerxes*  bridge,  and  of  the  battle  of  iT'^ffospotamos, 
are  vety  interesting.  OalUpoli  is  a  large,  and,  from  the  water,  a 
handsome-looking  town.  After  passing  this,  we  entered  the  Pro- 
pontis,  or  sea  of  iMarniora,  across  which  we  steered  all  night,  and  at 
daybreak  of  the  1st  of  May  we  were  in  sight  of  Constantinople. 
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The  fltit  vkw  of  ^Is  fiunmiii  city  h  very  striking,  and  we  saw  it 
to  full  adYWitage,  while  the  risins  sun  ilfuminatea  successively  its 
countless  domes,  and  minarets,  and  towers ;  the  long  walls  and  vcr- 

dant  rrardens  of  tlio  Sera;;1io  were  soon  in  sight;  before  ns,  and  to 
the  right,  were  Scutari, and  the  enchanting  shores  of  the  Bosphoriis; 
and  more  distant,  in  the  east,  the  snowy  tops  of  Olympus.  We 
rounded  the  Seraglio  Point,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  *'  Golden 
Horoy'*  or  harbour— a  fairy  scene.  Both  shores  are  covered  with 
buildings,  among  which  are  some  fine  mosques.  Ships  of  all  nations 
float  upon  the  placid  water,  while  innumerable  t"«/^wrj  arc  constantly 
plying  between  the  ve'-=;pls  and  the  shores.  On  a  nearer  approach 
to  this  fairy-looking  region,  imicli  of  its  charm  vanislicd.  We  landed 
at  the  wretched  wooden  wharf  of  Galata,  and  made  our  way  up  a 
filthy,  illHMved,  and  very  steep  lane,  the  principal  street  of  the 
place,  to  Pera,  which  lies  on  the  hill  above  Galata.  Here  our  inn 
was  situated,  and  a  very  good  one  it  proved.  The  nine  days  which 
r  pa«-%ed  at  Constantinople  were  fully  employed  in  visiting  a  scene 
so  interesting  anr!  su  new.  The  city  itself  is  a  collection  of  narrow 
and  8(|ualid  streets,  where  the  houses  are  mere  wooden  hovels.  It 
oecapies  the  site  of  the  old  town,  whose  lofly  walls  exist  in  thehr 
whole  extent^  though  much  out  of  repair.  The  basaars  are  gay  and 
amasiDg,  but  not  so  splendid  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  The 
mosques  are  magnificent,  prirticularly  thoce  of  Achmet,  Suleitii  in, 
and  St.  Sophia.  The  lofty  columns,  the  ?4jneading  (Idine-?,  the  grace- 
ful minarets^  the  marble  courts,  the  fountains  shaded  by  majestic 
plane-trees,  form  a  delightful  and  most  striking  contrast  with  the 
filthy  lanes  which  lie  around  them.  In  the  three  outer  courts  of  the 
Seraglio  (all  that  an  infidel  is  allowed  to  see  of  the  palace)  there  is 
SfiTTip  ftur  arabesque  architecture.  The  gardens,  which  look  so 
tenipliii'Z  tVoni  the  sea,  arc  only  an  ill-kept  shrubbery  ;  but  the  view 
from  them  across  the  straits  is  beautiful.  The  batiis  of  Constanti- 
nople are  numerous,  and  form,  indeed,  the  chief  resort  of  all  those 
Turks  who  can  afford  this  luxury.  The  bath,  with  its  process  of 
shampooing,  and  the  pipes  and  eoflee  which  are  served  slterwards^ 
occupies  a  considernbie  time. 

He  who  expects  to  see  in  modem  St;imboii1  the  Constantinople  of 
the  Greek  Emperors  will  be  disappointed.  Very  few  are  liie  re- 
maiu:$  ot  tiiai  illustrious  imperial  city.  Of  its  innumerable  statues, 
and  other  fine  works  in  marble  or  m  metsl,  not  a  vestige  rematna. 
Among  the  few  things  that  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the  barbarians 
are  the  reservoir  of  the  thousand  and  one  columns,  some  of  the  aqoe* 
ducts,  the  column  of  Theodosius,  the  two  obelisks  in  the  Hippo- 
drome, and  the  brazen  serpents  in  the  same  place,  St.  Sophia  is 
also  a  very  interesting  relic ;  but  the  outside  of  this,  and  of  most 
other  large  buildings  in  Constantinople,  is  spoiled  by  being  white- 
washed. Many  of  Ae  fountains  of  Constantinople,  in  the  arabesque 
style,  are  very  beautiful. 

The  slave-market  is  a  curious  scene.  I  saw  here  few  white  slaves. 
There  were  large  numbers  of  Nubians,  nnd  one  or  two  young  and 
pretty  Circassians.  They  sii  like  beasts  in  wiMiden  cages,  surround- 
ing a. court-yard  ;  and,  though  our  notions  of  slavery  are  much  more 
severe  than  the  actual  condition  of  slaves  among  the  Turks,  yet  the 
alave-market  cannot  fail  to  be,  particttlarly  to  an  Englishman,  a  dis- 
gusting scene. 
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A  TALE  or  TUB  LAXES  OF  KILLARNEV. 

jnr  WILLIAK  OOtLlBB. 


'<I  have  a  uJeofclilfln  time, 
That  dof"«  r\4,i  lire  in  prose  or  rhyme; 
A  legend  which  the  peasants  tell 
M'bo  on  KiUarney's  bk«  do  dwell. 

Of  chit'f'r;(;n<5,  \\  \\o,  in  arni"^  no  n-:nrp, 

Now  rest  beside  thi»  lake"*  hrigUt  ithure, 

And  deep — perhapit  draam— >of  figfata  tli«7  won 

For  hearth  and  altar,  !*ire,  and  son. 

Tale  of  a  Lamp,  that  will  not  gladdeu 

Like  that  of  the  renowned  A.laddia.** 

KiLLARNET  {oft,  CiU-^unte,  the  charch  near  the  sloe-trees,)  is  • 
name  familiar  to  every  person.  The  lakes  of  Killarney.  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  and  siin^,  arr  \}\rpe  in  number  ;  although  there 
are  in  their  iiumediate  neighbuurhoud  several  otherSjall,  however,  of 
fjir  minor  dimensions,  and  of  inferior  note.  The  territory  in  which 
they  lie  forms  a  tmall  portion  of  that  yait  mountain  ran^e,  which, 
with  few  interruptioosy  stretches  from  near  the  county  of  Waterford 
to  the  Atlnntic  ocean,  where  it  washes  the  western  coast  of  Ireland. 
"The  lower  lake,"  which  wa«i  the  scctip  of  the  follo%ving  tale,  pos- 
sesses many  beauties  of  a  very  high  ut  tkr;  indeed,  its  chief  charac- 
ter is  beauty,  for,  certainly,  a  spot  of  more  loveliness  than  Lough 
Lein^  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  This  lake  lies  at  the  base  of 
Tomies  mountain,  one  of  that  vast  chain  which  reaches  from  near 
Fermoy,  in  the  county  Cork,  and  in  its  range  contains  the  highest 
point  of  land  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  islands  in  this  lake  ex* 
ceed^^  thirty,  varyinE;  in  size  and  proportions,  aiul  lying  about  in 
happy  irregularity.  Tiie  majority  ut  them,  Irom  the  largest  to  the 
lessty  are  nchly  clad  with  verdure  and  foliage.  Chief  amongst  them 
all,  however,  in  beauty  and  magnitude,  are  the  islands  of  Koss  and 
Innisfallen,  luxuriant  in  arbutus  and  London-pride.  Innisfallen 
the  largest  of  the  islands  after  Ross,  and,  in  my  jtidpinent,  beyond 
them  all  in  beauty.  It  lies  nearly  midway  between  the  eastern  and 
western  shores  of  the  lake,  and  is  about  one  mile  in  circumference. 
From  the  water  it  is  peculiarly  striking,  tufled  and  crowned  as  it  is 
with  an  abundance  of  the  most  beautiful  foliage.  Its  coasts  are  in- 
dented with  several  small  but  picturesque  bays.  At  one  ride  they 
present  n  rocky  nnd  precipitous  fippe,ir,HT>ce  ;  whilst  the  opposite 
shore,  shelving  to  the  water's  ed^e,  runs  into  sliallows.  The  whole 
surface  of  this  fairy-like  spot  is  delightfully  varied  into  miniature 
hills  and  dewy  dells. 

To  a  mind  seeking  retirement  and  repose,  InnisiUlen  presents  in 
its  softness  and  tranquillity,  serenity  and  beauty,  a  retreat  equal  to 
the  most  ardent  and  fastiflious  aspirations  Plantations  of  the  finest 
forest 'trees,  many  of  them  grown  into  venerable  state  and  ]nT^e  size, 
are  intermixed  with  numerous  thickets  of  evergreens  and  sweet 
flowering-shruba.  Well,  indeed,  did  this  fairy  island  merit  the  im- 
passioned strain  in  which  Moore  has  so  happily  expressed  bis  ad* 
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miration  and  bis  feeling  on  leaving  it.  It  were  but  poor  praise  to  say 
that  hit  charming  aoiig» 

Sweet  InnitfaUen,  fare  thee  well,** 

is  the  most  fervent,  and  by  far  the  niost  poeticai  tribute  ever  paid  to 
any  portion  of  these  enchanting  scenes,  numerous  as  have  been  the 
bards  who  have  written  in  praiae  of  the  beauty  and  attractiona  of 

lioch-lein. 

To  Saint  Finan  Lohhra,  or  the  Leper,  ao  called  from  his  having 
been  for  thirty  years  of  his  life  afflicted  with  some  cutaneous  dif^ease, 
is  attributed  the  foundation  of  a  monasterj',  and  other  buildings, 
erected  here  in  the  seventh  century,  und  wbicii  in  alter  ages  became 
placea  of  considerable  celebrity.  Of  Finan,  history  makca  but  little 
mention,  nor  is  that  little  necessary  to  be  related  on  this  occasion. 
The  sanctity  of  its  character  did  not  at  all  times  preserve  the  monas- 
tery from  the  cupidity  and  ferocity  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  In 
the  year  one  thousunti  one  luitHired  and  eighty,  a  crime  odious  to  the 
clergy  of  ail  Ireland,  is  said  tu  have  been  committed.  Innisfallen 
was 

Ruined  and  lost,  fur  the  oonqnerhig  foemen 
Fled  with  a  iv/m,  long  u«a»iir*d  with  pride.** 

The  monastery  was  plundered  of  whatever  it  contained  of  secular 
wealth.    The  gold  and  silver  of  the  shrine,  and  the  riches  and  gooda 

which  had  been  deposited  there  for  safety,  were sncri1eijif»n';1y  taken 
awav.  l^nt  the  c  hief  loss  was  said  t()  be  a  magnificent  silver  lamp, 
which  had  been  icept  constantly  burning  before  the  altar,  boili  by 
day  and  night,  for  several  hundred  years.  This  deed  was  perpe« 
trated  by  Meldwin,  the  son  of  Donaill  (KDoncada,  for  which  crime 
he  was  afterwards  severely  punished.  The  lives  of  the  chieflains 
were  turbulent,  and  their  death?  in  sjcncral  violent ;  exhibiting  in 
their  history  a  melancholy  but  instructive  contrast  to  the  greater  se- 
curity of  life,  property,  and  public  liberty  of  modern  times. 

Amongst  the  objects  claiming  notice,  and  always  pointed  out  to 
sight-seers,  besides  the  monastery  (the  ruins  of  which  a  century  back 
were  very  extensive),  are  the  *'  Bed  of  Honour,"  The  Hawthorn^** 
«  The  Holly,"  "The  Wonderful  Crab-tree,"  and  "  The  Marvellous 
Carbuncle."  Tlie  crab-tree  has  received  the  name  of"  the  eye  of  the 
needle;"  from  a  hole  caused  by  tlie  tree  rising  with  a  double  trunk, 
and  again  uniting.  Tu  pass  the  body  tiiruugii  the  aperture  insures 
to  the  male-gender  long  life  ;  to  females,  should  they  be  *'as  ladies 
wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords/'  safety.  »  The  Bed"  obtained  ita 
name  from  the  circumstaiMie  of  some  hero  and  heroine  of  ancient  ro» 
mance  flying  thither  to  escape  the  propoc«lM  of  a  powerful  chieftain, 
which  were  sanctioned  by  the  lady's  fatlier.  The  favfjuird  lover, 
thinking  he  was  layine  a  snare  for  the  rejected,  oiiered  lo  abandon 
his  suit,  if  the  latter,  alter  what  had  passed  (for  the  lady  had  passed 
the  night  with  him  in  a  shady  recess  above  one  of  the  rocks),  was 
then  willing  to  accept  her  for  his  wife.  To  this  the  chieftain  assent- 
ed,  saying  he  had  too  much  confidence  in  his  rival's  honour  to  doubt 
the  lady's  virtue. 

**  As  pure  and  as  l)r!i(tit  a.s  thp  Tuotintaill  SDOWS 
Is  a  lioch'ltiin  loaideu's  bunour : 
Though  her  heart  like  a  aumiiier  sttabsan  glows, 
6hs  bears  no  stain  upon  her.*' 
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Passing  from  ImiigfAlleD,  the  next  point  of  atiractioii  is  O'SulHvan't 
CMcade,  ntuate  at  the  foot  of  Tomiesy  aiid#  once  upon  the  watera  of 
the  lovely  lake,  your  boat  stretches  along,  gently  gliding  ainongat 

light,  sparkling-  waves,  covering  depths  as  profound  (if  the  boatmen 
are  to  be  believed,)  "  a"*  plummet  ever  sounded."  Here,  they  say, 
m  jmriiciilarly  serene  weather,  a  "marvellous  carbuncle/'  of  value 
untold,  may  be  seen  illumining  the  depths  of  the  lake. 

Paddy  Byrne  was  the  last  man  that  rowed  me  over  this  spo^ 
which  when  he  reached  he  ceased  to  ply  the  oar,  and  looking  over 
the  side  of  his  skiff,  said  to  me,  **  That 's  the  spot,  your  honour, 
where  ihey  sees  the  carbuncle.  Well,  isn't  it  wonderful,"  said  Mr. 
Byrne,  *'tnat  there  is  niver  a  legend,  nor  a  notice,  about  this  mighty 
carbuncle  yet  in  print ;  tiiough  u  is  said  that  it  'a  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  t&e  Uunp  which  was  stolen  from  the  monastery  by  some 
great  Irish  chief;  and  which  he  flung  into  the  lake  because  tneflame 
burned  his  fingers ;  and  that  it  has  been  blazing  away  ever  since, 
and  will  contimie  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  world  a  vi'orld.  Now,  as 
1  know  you're  a  bit  of  a  collector  of  Mim  ould  legends,  if  you  '11  just 
step  up  to  my  cabin  this  evening,  it 's  myself  will  send  tor  the  bty 
that  shall  enlighten  you  with  the  entire  particulars  of  the  lamp. 

The  hmf,  to  whom  Mr.  Byrne  promisea  to  introduce  me,  proved  to 
be  rather  an  old  one,  and  was  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a 
**  poor  scholar."  Hewn?  n  melancholy  1onl<ing  man,  his  face  pale 
mul  cnre-worn,  yet  bore  marks  of  manly  beautv,  and  his  eye,  though 
duiuiied  by  age  and  misery',  fetiil  beamed  with  the  fire  of  intelligence. 
After  a  few  cursory  remarks,  I  gleaned  that  the  education  of  the  old 
man  fully  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of"  the  poor  scholar,"  He 
displayed  a  mind  illuminated  by  a  fine  natural  genius,  and  cultivate* 
ed  far  superior  to  his  station  in  society.  This  he  accounted  for,  by 
stating  that  he  had  received  his  education  under  the  direction  of  his 
uncle,  a  ])arish  priest,  who  many  years  ago  kept  a  small  school  in  the 
town  of  Tralee. 

Having  seated  myself  by  his  side,  and  lighted  erne  of  Oliddon's 

prime  havanahs,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  be  made  acc^uainted  with  the 
particulars  of  *'  the  story  of  the  Lamp."  With  this  request  he  in- 
stantly acquiesced,  and  lor  the  entertainment  of  the  readers  of  "The 
IMiscellany,"  1  will,  as  far  as  my  memory  will  serve^  relate  it  in  his 

own  words. 


u  TU£  L,£0£ND  OF  TU£  LAMP." 

"  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  exact  period  of  time  to 
which  the  story  I  am  about  to  relate  appertains ;  but  it  was  in  those 

days  ^o\^rr  frn!ie  by,  h(  ii  this  fair  land  was  divided  amongst  many 
rulers;  and  during  a  time  when  a  dreadful  pestilence  made  the 
stoutest  heart  to  quail  with  tear.  Late  on  a  winter  evening  a  voung 
chieftain,  accompanied  by  several  armed  followers,  stopped  before 
the  habitation  of  an  aged  man,  who  had  soueht,  and  found  protec- 
tion for  himself  and  child,  upon  the  hospitable  shore  of  Innisfallen. 
The  inland  was  then  held  by  an  O'Donoghue,  Prince  ofLochaLein  ; 
a  chieftain  who  was  (like  several  others)  exempt  troni  the  payment 
of  tribute  to  the  great  Macarthy.  The  leader  of  the  daring  band 
that  had  ventured  to  invade  the  island  of  Innisfallen  was  Scanlan  of 
the  Glen ;  and  the  fugitive,  before  whose  habitation  they  stood,  was 
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one  of  the  once-powerful  race  of  the  O'SuUivans.  The  story  ^ea, 
that  the  old  own  had  failed  to  aid '  The  M acarthy '  in  a  reoent  quar* 
rel  with  a  nei^l>l)nai  Itig  chief,  consequently  had  broken  the  tenure 
by  which  he  held  his  domains ;  and,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the 
mighty  monarch,  had  fled,  with  all  his  wealth,  to  the  O'Donoghae 
for  pr^Jtiction. 

"  The  armed  party  were  clan»orous  in  their  demands  for  admission, 
and  as  the  door  or  the  old  man's  dwelling  was  not  immediately 
opened,  they  were  preparing  to  force  it,  when  the  bars  were  re- 
moved, and  Scanlan  and  his  party  were  admitted.  Immediately  on 
their  entrutice  there  rushed  from  nn  .i(!jf)i:iinnr  apartment  a  yoiingj 
and  lovely  maiden,  who  flung  horse  It  into  the  arms  of  the  leader  of 
the  intruders,  exclaiming  in  an  accent  ot'^oy, 

'  Is  it  you,  my  dear  Desmond  ?  Ah !  I  have  long  expected  you, 
and  watched  your  coming  from  the  western  shore,  long  after  san« 
down/ 

*'  The  ^vords  had  scarcely  esriped  her  lips  when  she  started  back  in 
terror,  for  the  briffht  steel  of  the  chieftain's  sword  caue^ht  her  eye, 
and  sent  a  chill  through  her  young  and  warm  bosom.  She  looked  at 
the  stranger,  and  sinking  on  a  seat,  exclaimed, 

*  Great  heaven  t  it  is  not  Desmond  I   We  are  betimved !' 

*"Tnie,  fidr  maiden,  I  am  not  young  Desmond,  the  handsome 
hunter  of  the  hills,  neither  do  I  bring  rich  presents  to  my  affianced 
bride,  the  beauteous  Saova:  I  am  Scanlan  of  the  Glen,  and  am  here 
to  execute  the  orders  of  my  feudal  sovereign,  the  great  Macarthy 
Mot.' 

"'To  thy  chamber,  daughter!'  exclaimed  O'SoUivan,  who  M 
been  unobsenrcd  by  the  party ;  '  I  am  siiflicient,  I  should  think,  to 

do  tlie  honours  of  the  house  to  this  base  minion  of  a  baser  tyrant/ 

"  •  Reproaches  are  but  as  words  given  idly  to  the  wmrl,'  replied 
the  youiii;  chief;  'for  from  this  moment  neither  you  nor  anv  that 
claim  your  icindred,  can  call  bouse  or  land  your  own ;  I  bear  a  com- 
mission to  seise  your  persons;  and  your  goods  are  eon6scated.' 

«<  <  You  most  be  msd,  young  man  I'  vociferated  CySullivan,  raising 
his  lamp  to  the  face  of  his  denouncer-  '  Know  you  not  that  we  are 
uiK^er  the  protection  of  the  Priticf  ()  Donoghue,  who  has  already 
puni.slu  (1  more  than  one  })roud  chief  who  has  dared  to  molest  those 
to  whom  he  grants  protection.  Home,  boy  1  nor  dare  to  put  this 
foolish  trick  on  me,  or  I  may  punish  you  as  you  deserve.' 

'  Well,  Sir  Traitor,  we  must  e'en  put  your  threats  to  the  proof, 
BO  do  your  duty,  comrades ;  ^ci/e  that  old  dotard,  he  is  your  pri- 
soner ,*  and  his  \vcallh  the  booty  due  to  our  He*^e  lord,  as  indemnifi- 
cation for  his  rofii-^ril  to  aid  his  cause  against  the  Ke^l  O'Connor.' 

"The  followers  u{  Scanlan  obeyed,  and  bound  the  old  man  hand 
and  foot,  who  fancied  the  whole  affair  must  be  a  dream,  for  the  pro- 
ceedings had  been  conducted  with  so  much  secrecy  and  quiet  that 
the  reality  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  its  victim. 

"  Saova,  who  had  crept  to  her  parent's  side  durhig  the  loud  war 
of  words,  appeared  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  brnt  an  eye  of  vacancy  on 
the  mailed  tigure  of  the  chieftain,  Scanlan,  whil>t  her  father  from 
time  to  time  uttered  cries  of  agony  and  despair,  exclaiuiiug,  ^  J  ust 
heaven  I  what  will  become  of  us?' 

"  '  A  question  soon  answered,*  replied  the  Chief  of  the  Glen  ;  '  you, 
old  man,  as  the  head  of  your  race,  are  doomed  to  die  the  death  of  all 
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traiton;  and  your  clifld,  with  all  of  her  iex  who  bear  joar  name,  or 
claim  kindred  with  you,  are  to  be  driven  from  this  land.' 

i€  t  Qreat  God  !  what,  driven  from  their  hearth  and  home  ?' ezclaam* 
ed  the  old  man,  wringing  his  corded  hands. 

*' '  Yes,  even  from  this  moment.'  answered  the  heartless  youth. 

"  Saova,  on  hearing  this  terrible  decree,  started  from  the  state  of 
apathy  into  which  she  had  fallen,  aiiddenly  teiseil  the  mailed  arm  of 
8canlan  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  and  fixing  her  inquiring  eyei  full 
on  his  face,  she  thus  addressed  him  : — 

"  *  Young  warrior,  you  cannot  linve  the  heart  to  enforce  this  cruel, 
vile  decree  ;  you  surely  will  not  drive  the  old  man  forth  to  meet  the 
venceance  of  an  angry  tyrant?' 

*<  The  fair  pleader  never  looked  more  beautiful  than  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  her  bosom  heaving  with  anxious  and  contending  emotions, 
while  from  her  full  and  stag- like  eyes  shot  daring  and  determina- 
tion. Scanlan,  whose  heart  was  not  totally  devoid  of  feeling,  ap- 
peared to  gaze  with  interest  as  he  looked  upon  the  lovely  advocate, 
and  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  harsh  voice  of  one  of  iiis  followers 
reminded  him  that  he  had  yet  other  duties  to  perform,  and  that  the 
orders  of  the  Macarthy  must  not  be  delayed  by  those  intrusted  with 
their  execution. 

"'RiLiht.*  snid  the  voting  chief;  'come,  fair  m?iiden,  prepare 
yourself  for  instant  dep  n  Uire;  we  will  conduct  you  safely  through 
the  mountain  passes,  and  once  beyond  the  district  of  Eoganacht,  you 
will  be  free  from  further  molestation/ 

*'  He  commanded  his  followers  to  execute  their  business  with  de- 
spatch. In  vain  did  the  almost  frantic  Saova  implore  him  to  be 
merciful,  and  take  her  life  rather  th?n  separate  her  frtjm  her  ac:ed 
])arent.  II r  was  deaf  to  all  htr  intreaties,  and  havint;  rudely  re- 
pulsed her,  she  sank  senseless  to  the  ground.  The  folJowers  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Glen,  having  plundered  the  abode  of  the  wealth  it  con- 
tained, forced  the  old  man  (irom  his  house.  The  tumult  aroused  the 
fair  Saova,  and  she  stood  before  the  marauders  an  altered  being. 

'  Father,  farewell ! '  she  said.  '  The  daughter  of  an  Irish  chief- 
tain must  preserve  her  life  for  a  great  and  noble  purpose.* 

**  Scanlan  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  her  words, 
and  the  sudden  chan<re  which  had  taken  place  in  her  manner;  but 
the  eyes  of  the  aged  parent  brightened  as  he  read  in  the  counte- 
nance of  his  beauteous  daughter  the  characters  of  defiance  and  re- 
venge.   They  were,  however,  from  that  hour  separated  for  ever. 

*'  Two  months  from  that  day  the  Chief  of  the  Glen  was  seated  at 
the  feet  of  the  lovely  Klline,  daughter  of  the  IVIacarthy  Mor ;  she 
was  listening  with  attention  and  delight  to  the  recital  of  his  adven< 
tures  In  her  father^s  service,  whilst  his  mother,  the  proud  Oromlaith, 
sat  regarding  them  with  smiles  of  delight.  They  formed  a  charm«i 
ing  group  ;  the  fair,  delicate  girl,  clothed  in  a  robe  of  purest  white, 
her  slender  waist  encircled  by  a  golden  zone,  was  seated  on  an  ebony 
chair  of  curious  workmanship;  the  handsome  youth,  who  appeared 
almost  on  his  knees  before  her,  as  if  in  deep  devotion  to  some  saint. 
EIHne,  smiling,  and  hap{)y  in  his  love,  listened  as  he  spoke.  Scanlan 
thought  only  of  the  bliss  that  awaited  him,  and  his  happiness  in  con- 
templating the  fair  features  of  the  lovely  maiden  he  should  caU  his 
own  on  the  morrow.  At  their  side  nnd  looking  as  their  guardian 
angel,  sat  the  proud  Gromlaith,  exulting  in  her  success  of  having  ef- 
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fected  a  uuiun  which  would  heal  the  breach  which  had  for  some  time 
existed  between  her  noble  race,  and  that  of  the  Macarthy  Mor.  Day 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  the  evening  perfume  of  the  sweet  spring 
flowers  embalmed  the  air,  and  all  nature  seemed  hushed  into  a  holy 
calm.  The  little  party  felt  its  influence,  and  silence  for  awliile  crept 
amoni;  t  them,  as  if  afraid  to  break  the  repose  of  nature.  The  Chief 
of  the  Glen  rested  his  head  near  the  lap  of  his  Eiline,  and  at  that 
moment  they  forgot  all  but  themselves,  even  the  dreadful  pestilence 
which  for  some  time  past  had,  lilce  a  scythe,  cut  oflT  so  many  of  the 
chieftains  and  their  followers,  sparing  in  its  dreadful  march  neither 
young  nor  old.  At  this  hour  of  fancied  security  the  lare^e  Gothic 
door  of  the  apartuR  iit  was  opened  with  great  caution,  and  a  female 
figure,  closely  veile<l,  stood  before  the  happy  group.  The  youth 
started  to  his  feet,  displeased  at  being  interrupted  in  the  sweet  but 
aeriotts  train  of  thought  to  which  he  had  yielded,  and  somewhat 
rudely  demanded  the  purport  of  her  visit. 

"  *  Scanlan.  Chief  of  the  Glen,'  she  replied  with  solemnity,  '  is  not 
that  fair  maiden  Elline,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Macarthy  JUor, 
and  your  affianced  bride?* 

"At  the  sound  of  the  female's  voice  Elline  started  from  her  seat, 
and  bent  an  inquiring  look  upon  the  agitated  countenance  of  her 
youthful  lover.  She  fancied  she  foresaw  that  a  disagreeable  scene 
was  about  to  be  enacted  from  some  trembling  and  forsak«i  girl,  and 
fearing  for  her  own  happiness,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Scanlan  briefly  replied^  *  She  is  my  aflSancetl  bride,  the  daughter 
of  Macarthy  Mor !' 

"  *  'Tis  well,'  said  the  incognita,  in  a  tone  of  exultation ;  and  turn- 
ing to  the  door  by  which  she  entered,  carefally  closed  it;  then 
placing  herself  before  the  daughter  of  the  great  monarch,  she  scru- 
tinized her  attentively  for  some  time  through  her  veil;  then,  as  if 
thinking  aloud,  she  murmured,  pausing  between  each  word,  '  Yes— • 
yes ;  she  is  indeed  handsome,  even  more  beautiful  than  1  had  hoped 
to  find  herl' 

'''And  what  is  that  to  thee !' exclaimed  the  youth,  with  impa* 
tience. 

'*'What  to  me?'  exultingly  replied  the  unknown;  'why  this 
—Scanlan  of  the  Glen  !  I  came  lu  warn  you  of  a  danger  that 
threatens  you  and  your  young  bride ;  of  u  dreadful  project  to  dash 
the  cup  of  bliss  for  ever  from  your  lips ;  it  has  been  well  conceived, 
and  will  be  executed  by  one  who  is  your  deadly  enemy/ 

"'I  have  no  enemy  who  can  injure  me,  or  whom  I  fear/  proudly 
answered  the  youth  ;  '  defended  by  my  castle's  walls,  and  my  good 
aword,  I  would  bid  defiance  to  nnv  chieftain.* 

"  *  Your  enemy,'  replied  tlie  unknown,  '  is  but  a  poor,  (ielVnceless 
wouian ;  one  who,  in  spite  of  ramparts  and  sword,  holds  in  iicr  hand 
vengeance  as  inevitable  and  certain  as  the  punishment  of  oflended 
Heaven  !' 

"A  horrible  thought  took  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  youth ; 
it  appeared  to  him  unreasonahle  to  fear  a  woman,  alone,  and  unarm- 
ed, but  he  doubted  not  that  slic  whh  a  maniac;  a  sad  presentiment 
agitated  him,  and  with  a  trembling  voice  he  said,  'Who  are  you?—- 
what  are  you  ?' 

" '  Who  am  1/  she  replied  with  solemn  pathos,  '  Saova,  the  chief- 
tain's daughter !  and  what  I  seek  is  vengeance  for  a  fath^s  life/ 
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« f  Enough  1  enough !'  said  the  Chief  of  the  Glen, '  instantly  leave 
this  place,  or  my  followers  shall  thrust  thee  hence/ 
*' '  They  dare  not !'  she  indignantly  replied. 

**  *  Then  I  will  !'  he  excLiimed  ;  rthI  n<\^■•^r^c'^}^[T  towards  her,  sei?:ed 
her  by  the  arm  to  dra^  her  forth,  but  b\\v  cIimil,^  to  him  with  con- 
vulsive rage.  The  struggle  waa  severe,  and  he  ha(i  nearly  succeeti- 
ed  in  his  purpose,  wlien  she  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  quit  the 
castle  without  force.  '  I  crave  one  boon ;  let  me  but  once  more  ease 
upon  the  features  of  your  intended  bride,  'tis  all  I  ask  for  the  deep 
misery  you  have  caused  to  me  and  mine.' 

**  She  advnnred  with  him  towards  the  tremblinfj  niaitien,  M'ho  had 
sought  retuge  in  the  armn  of  the  Lady  Oromluith,  for  she  had  an  un- 
accountable feeling  of  dread,  which  she  could  not  conouer.  Scanlan 
himself,  whilst  he  held  her  Brmly  by  the  arm^  obeyea  her  with  re- 
luctance. It  was  a  moment  of  awful  silence  when  Saova  stood  be- 
fore the  trembling  Elline.  Slowly  she  raised  the  veil  which  hail 
concealed  her  features;  then,  presenting  the  youth  to  his  lovely 
bride,  screamed  aloud, 

***  Elline  Macardij',  1  here  present  to  you  Scanlan,  the  Chief  of 
the  Olen/  The  youth  instantly  quitted  the  arm  he  had  grasped  ; 
Blline  fell  on  her  knees,  and  the  Lady  Gromlaith  stood  motionleas 
with  horror.  A  loud  and  fiendish  lau^h  burst  from  Saova  as  she  ex« 
claimed  >vith  triumph,  '  Now,  Chief  of  the  Glen,  where  arc  your 
boasted  rani])arts  ?  where  your  nxl  sword,  to  defend  you  from  the 
vengeance  of  a  poor  weak  woniaa  ?  Why  stand  you  all  aghast? 
Why  gase  on  me,  as  if  in  teat  f  *Tis  true  I  am  pestiferous !  and 
have  inoculated  with  the  poison  of  death  all  those  on  wbem  I 've 
breathed.  LooIl  on  your  bride;  see  how  beautiful  she  is!  I  was 
once      f'lir.    Now  what  am  I  ?  and  wlio  made  n\t*  what  I  am  ?' 

**  F'iend-like  she  sprang  upon  the  object  of  her  hate,  clung  to  huii 
like  a  serpent,  and  covered  his  face  and  lips  with  deadly  kisses. 
During  this  horrible  struggle  neither  bis  mother  nor  Elline  dareil 
approach  to  assist  him ;  they  saw  him  writhing  beneath  the  poison- 
ous embraces  of  the  wretched  woman,  and  could  only  weep,  and  call 
for  help.  At  length  the  vassals  came;  but  at  the  sight  of  Saova 
they  stood  petrified  and  immoveable,  not  daring  to  approach  beyond 
the  thrfshoid.  The  frightful  contest  was  terminated  by  Scanlan's 
plunging  his  sword  into  the  maiden's  bosom.  For  several  days  the 
life  of  the  young  chieftain  was  despaired  of.  During  this  time  the 
Lady  Gromlaith  made  a  vow  to  bestow  a  silver  lamp  on  the  blessed 
Saint  Finan  Lobhra,  if  her  son  recovered  from  his  present  danger. 
She  also  made  a  gift  to  the  monastery,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  lamp  constantlv  burning  before  the  altar,  both  by  day 
and  night.  The  Chief  of  the  Glen  was  saved  through  the  interce»- 
eion  of  the  saint ;  but  the  legend  says,  that  he  never  afterwards  had 
the  use  of  his  right  arm,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  having  the  ap. 
pellation  of 'Scanlan  the  Scathkd;'  and  that  the  l^auteoua 
Elline  fell  a  victim  to  the  dreadful  pestilence  which  then  ravaged 
this  fair  island." 
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Afteb  a  sojourn  of  lotne  weeki  at  Wiesbaden,  though  my  health 
was  bettered  by  the  use  of  the  waters,  the  early  rising,  the  morning- 
walks,  the  one  o'clock  dinners,  and  the  af\emoon  promenades,  yet 
my  mind  be^an  to  sicken  at  the  irk  some  monotony  of  the  place;  for 
thai  which  appeared  a  pleasing  variety  the  first  few  days,  became, 
bj  ita  uniform  repetition,  a  dull  and  wearisome  monotony.  The 
same  series  of  actions  and  scenes  was  to  be  gone  through  every  day. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  mofidng  you  repaired  to  the  confined  spaoe, 
shut  in  partly  by  houses  and  garden-walls,  before  the  kokhrnnncn 
(boilin^i;  springs),  or,  as  some,  with  a  very  imaginative  palate,  nre 
pleased  to  fancy  and  term  it,  the  chicken-broth  well,  from  its  slight 
resembhmce  in  taste  to  tiiat  culinary  concoction.  There  you  had 
daily  to  elbow  your  way  through  a  disnse  crowd  of  resl  or  {iseudo 
hiTfuids,  each  glass  in  hand,  and  employed  in  drenching  their  sto- 
machs with  scalding  water.  This  well-m^aed  throng,  composed  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  ingreflirnts,  presented  no  doubt  variety 
en^ll^ll,  as  far  as  rank  and  character  went  ;  tor  hi  it  were  to  be 
found  not  a  few  Russian  princes  and  princesses,  covmts  and  count- 
esses,  German  hersqes  (dukes)  and  their  noble  moieties,  who  might 
with  truth  be  termed  their  better  halvesi  many  of  them  being  nearly 
double  the  weight  and  volume  of  their  husbands,  barons  and  baron- 
esses by  the  hundred,  and  minor  German  gentry,  heeretis-fraus,  and 
franh  <  ns  in  Still  greater  abundance.  To  these  ''^  native  and  Gerni.iri 
to  the  matter"  waa  to  be  added  a  formidable  rein  lore  i  incut  of  visitors 
from  several  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  but  more  especially 
from  Great  Britain,  these  last  including  almost  all  grades  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  from  the  stately  duke  or  magnificent  mar- 
quis, down  through  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  station  and  re- 
spectability to  the  plum-rich  drysaltery  or  fortune-crowned  vendor 
of  liqtnd  blacking  or  patent  pills. 

According  a?,  this  motley  assemblage  of  princes,  peer«,  parsons, 
professors,  and  piii-purveyors, — dukes,  dandies,  doctors,  dentists, 
and  drysalters,—- counts;  chevaliers,  colonels,  and  corn-cutters, — ba* 
rons,  brewers,  biscuit-bakers,  and  biQ*brokers,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  with 
their  titled  or  untitled,  fair  or  brown  helpmates,  gulped  down  the 
prescribed  quantity  of  scalding  water,  its  component  parts  dispersed 
\n  various  directions,  some  to  lounge  under  the  straight  linden-tree 
walks  contiguous  to  the  well,  and  others  to  perambulate  the  more 
distant  promenades  behind  the  Kursaal,  or  assembly-rooms,  then  and 
there,  djbreede  marcher,  to  expel  by  the  pores  the  quantum  of  extra 
caloric  Uiey  had  taken  in  through  the  mouth.  This  operation  once 
concluded,  they  returned  to  their  respective  hoffs,  or  hotels,  where 
they  proved  by  the  vi^^our  of  their  attacks  on  the  solids  and  liquids 
that  covered  the  breakfast-tables,  the  appt  tlte-giving  qualities  of  hot 
water,  early  rising,  and  exercise.  Between  this  recruiting  of  the 
vital  forces  and  another  important  duty  of  the  day«  the  bath-takings, 
the  interval  is  filled  up  either  in  yawning  over  stale  newspapers, 
lounging  about  the  doors  of  hotels,  sauntering  listlessly  through  the 
streets,  sometimes  stopping  to  stare  with  eager  curiosity  at  so  novel 
and  extraordinary  a  sight  as  a  po»t-chaise  drawn  by  two  or  more 
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horses,  with  two,  three,  or  more  unfeatbered  bipeds  within  it. 
Others,  and  thoie  chiefly  Oermans,  endeavour  to  kill  Time  by  smo- 
thering him  with  tmoke,  and  continuing  unceasingly  to  pun,  puC 
puff  away,  from  dawn  to  dijeuner,  from  dijeumer  to  dinner,  from  din- 
ner to  supper,  and  from  supper  to  snorinj?  t\me.  In  fact,  many  of 
thf^e  inveterate  consumers  of  the  Indijm  weed  never  take  the  pipe 
frum  iheir  mouths  but  during  the  time  strictly  necessary  to  fill  the 
latter  organs  with  the  food  requisite  for  their  bodily  sustenance^  and 
pass  their  days  pretty  much  m  the  same  manner  as  Jupiter  is  de- 
scribed by  Homer  to  have  whiled  away  bis  time  upon  Mount  Olym- 
pus,— in  cloud-compelling. 

From  eleven  to  one  o'clock,  the  bathing-hours,  great  is  the  con- 
course, hurried  the  movements,  and  flurried  the  faces  in  the  streets 
of  Wiesbaden.    At  these  liours  may  be  seen,  hastily  gliding  along 
the  Ibot-jpavements,  staid  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  all  sixes,  ages,  and 
complexions,  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  seemingly  afraid  of  the  light  of 
day  and  the  free  air,  and  with  eyes  inflamed  and  cheeks  flushed,  as 
if  they  had  been  conmiitting  !^onip  pruilty  action  ;  and  yet  they  have 
been  doing  nothing  more  iniijiiitous  to  themselves  or  other*?,  than 
par-boiling  their  bodies  in  the  scalding  water  of  the  kukbrunnen  tor 
some  half  hour  or  so.   The  next  scene  of  this  strange,  if  not  event* 
ful,  history,  is  the  table  d^h6U*   It  would  require  e  Rabelaisian  pen 
to  do  justice  to  the  Gargantuan  powers  of  demolition^  mastication, 
and  deglutition  displayed  upon  the«e  occasions,  and  particularly  by 
the  Germnn  operators.    The  almo'.t  li^htiiinjr  celerity  whh  which 
soup,  bottil/l,  fish,  patties,  pasties,  stiw  s,  minced  mrals,  made  disiies, 
hams  and  tongues — the  latter  uiteii  btutfed  with  almonds  and  rai:»ins — 
sausages  and  sour  krout,  raw  herrings  and  beeUroot,  with  a  long  ci 
cetera  of  hor*  ttauwrei,  are  engulfed,  baffles  all  description*  So 
hearty  has  been  the  discussion  of  each  and  all  of  these  dishes  by 
each  and  every  guest,  tliat  it  appears  to  a  stranger,  the  first  time  of 
his  being  a  witness  of  thi?  scene  of  voracity,  that  the  meal  is  over, 
and  the  appetites  of  all  satisfied.    But,  alas !  how  egregious  is  Lis 
mistake  I    This  is  not  even  the  commencement  de  la  ^n,  for  between 
this  first  course  and  the  last  there  is  a  pause,  but  a  pause  that  is  most 
profitably  and  solidly  filled  up  by  a  goodly  array  of  arrow-root; 
bread  and  butter,  sago,  tapioca,  and  rice-puddings  flanked  by  huge 
beakers  of  acid  sauces  ;  and  tliis  mixture  of  sweets  nnd  sours  being 
duly  and  abundantly  partaken  of,  the  com[)::ny  find  thenisehes  fitted 
and  ready  to  fall  upon,  with  apparently  unabated  gusto,  the  pieces  de 
reiieianee  which  are  then  ushered  in  in  solemn  state,  in  the  shape  of 
huge  pieces  of  roast  beef,  legs  of  mutton»  haunches  of  ekevreuU,  roast 
geese,  fowl,  game,  &c. 

After  dinner,  the  usual  duration  of  which  is  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  hours,  the  company  disperse,  but  oidy  to  meet  acjain  in  a  short 
time  in  the  gardens,  and  extensive  and  ornamenttd  jiN  a^ure-grounds 
appertaining  to  the  Kursaal,  where  coffee-drinking,  liqueur-sipping, 
ice-taldng,  promenading,  and  smoking,  all  to  the  sound  of  an  excel- 
lent band  of  wind-instruments,  fill  up  the  hours,  till  the  shades  of 
night  closing  in,  compel  a  retreat  into  the  interior  of  the  Kursaal, 
where,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  principal  snloon,  a  room  of  immense  siae, 
the  ceiling  supported  by  two  rows  of  massive  and  magnificent  mar- 
ble columns,  and  splenditlly  decorated,  ilraperied,  and  lighted  up 
with  one  large,  and  several  smaller  lustres,  are  planted  two  roulette- 
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tables^  with  their  respective  ctnls  majorx  of  inspeetor,  dealers, 
croupiers  and  rakers,  green-shaded  lights,  shining  iieaps  of  gold  and 
nlver,  and  other  paraphermiUfl.  In  uie  aidjoininip  rooms  Is  an  equal 
n Timber  of  rouge-et-noir  tables,  so  that  the  youthful  and  the  reckless 
of  all  ages  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  escaping;  these  multiplied 
danzf  rs,  for,  in  flyinir  from  the  ScylU  of  the  roidette-table.  they  but 
toi>  often  find  tfurn solves  cast  away  on  the  equally  perilous  Cha- 
ry bdisi  ol  rouge-et-noir.  Around  these  burning  tapers  of  temptation 
ia  seen  hovermg  eontinuaUy  a  dood  of  human  mollis  and  butterflies, 
Ibw  of  whom  escape  without  having  their  wings  sorely  nnged,  and 
in  many  iiMtsnces  so  completely  burnt  off,  that  they*  are  reduced 
from  their  gay,  glittering,  fluttering  stnte,  to  their  oricrinal  obscure 
and  fieljiless  grub-form, — for  where  on  earth  is  there  a  more  <le«(»late 
and  helpless  insect  than  a  play-ruined  and  broken-down  dandy  in  a 
foreign  eountry,  without  money,  or  means,  friends,  or  credit  ?  It 
would  be  dull  as  "a  twice-told  tale"  to  describe  the  doings  of  the 
supper-rooms  of  the  Korsaal,  where  many  of  those  who  at  one 
o'clock  dined  as  if  they  were  never  to  dine  again>  now  sup  as  if  they 
never  had  dined. 

Such  being  the  occupations  and  amusements  at  Wiesbaden,  it  may 
be  easily  conceived,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  that  tiieir  daily  and  un- 
Taried  repetition  became  monotonous  and  wearisome,  so  that  to  es- 
cape that  worst  of  all  maladies,  the  Icsdium  vUm,  I  resolved  to  change 
the  scene;  and  having  heard  much  of  the  glorious  view  from  the 
Feldberg  (the  highest  of  the  Taunus  range  of  mountains),  and  of  the 
berinty  "f  the  5;urrounding  country,  I  hied  to  the  railroad-station, 
and  taking  my  place  in  one  of  the  trains,  was  deposited  in  about  an 
hour  at  HSchst,  within  a  few  miles  of  Frankfort.  From  H5chst  my 
road  lay  in  a  straight  line  across  the  plain,  to  the  pretty  villa^  of 
Soden,  renowned  for  the  variety  and  strength  of  its  mineral-sprmgs ; 
one  of  which  bore  the  tenjptincr  denomination  nf  Chnjftpnirurr  fh  tni- 
nen,  or  Chani{)af^iif  Spring.  Of  thi*^  I  took  more  tlian  one  deep 
draught,  and  tbund  iu  light  and  limpid  water  winking  all  over  its 
surfiwe  with  beaded  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  if  not  so  ezhilarat* 
ittg  as  its  French  namesalce,  certainly  more  refreshing  and  invigor. 
atiing  aftor  a  smart  walk  of  four  miles,  under  a  hot  sun.  Prom  So« 
den  the  soil  cfT"adua!lv  ri^^es  towards  the  forest  that  commences  at  the 
foot  of  the  Feldberg,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the  mountain,  with 
the  exception  of  its  topmost  summit.  Close  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, on  the  left  as  you  approach,  stands  the  picturesque  little  town 
of  Konigstein,  on  the  sides  of  a  conical  hill,  and  overtopped  by  the 
extensive  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle,  part  of  which  has  been  repaired,  and 
converted  into  a  modem  fortress.  About  a  mile  to  the  ri|j^iit  is  seen, 
on  the  highest  peak  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous  pile  of  rocks,  the  im- 
posing ruiiis  nt*  the  baronial  castle  of  Fal  ken  stein,  well  known  for 
being  the  local  habilutiou  given  by  tradition  to  one  of  the  wild 
Stories  that  have  floifted  down  the  stream  of  time  from  the  days  of 
chivalry,  and  are  still  related,  if  not  believed,  by  the  German  pea- 
santry. 

Finding  on  inquiry  at  the  little  inn  at  Konij^stein  that  the  a<?cent 
of  the  niountahi  rlirough  the  forest  was  too  intricate  to  be  attempted 
alone,  I  asked  tor  a  guide ;  and,  after  more  than  an  hour's  delay — ibr 
nothing,  unless  it  be  the  process  of  eating,  is  done  speedily,  in  this 
part  of  Germany  at  leasts — a  guide — and  such  a  guide !— presented 
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Tiim«oir.  This  being,  ''curtailed  of  nature's  fair  proportion."  was  under 
four  feet  in  stnture,  with  a  breadtli  of  chest  aii;l  shoulders  befitting?  a 
giant,  a  head,  irom  iu  cnormit)',  in  keeping  w  ith  the  shoulders,  and 
sunk  between  them.   On  this  mis-shapen  nead  was  a  thick  foreat  of 
dark  rosty-coloared  hair,  that  bung  in  matted  locks  over  his  huoaped 
back  and  down  bis  face,  concealing  almost  his  deeply  sunken  eyes» 
which  were  perceptible  only  at  intervals  V)V  the  gloomy  and  sinister 
glare  thev  -^hot  forth.    The  beauties  of  the  l(»wer  part  of  tliis  vi'-fiire 
were  t-kvd  out  by  an  u  a  t  ul  chasm  of  a  mouth,  that  encroachid  more 
tiiati  the  most  enlarged  Inuits  of  htnciis  and  proportion  could  justify 
upon  boCb  cbeeks^  and  wbldi  was  armed  with  two  rowa  of  broad 
and  massive  teeth>  whose  whiteness  was  rendered  more  dasslin^  as 
"  he  oped  hia  ponderous  jaws  "  to  grin  or  growl»  by  the  thick  bl«ck 
stul^ble,  by  courtesy  called  a  beard,  that  covered  these  jaws,  the 
nt'f^ro-like  lips  and  protruding  chin.    This  huge  trunk,  with  its 
upper  and  appalling  appendages,  was  awkwardly  and  ioo.sely  set  up 
on  nether  limbs  of  the  most  dis^yroportionate  want  of  elongation^  as 
compared  with  the  large  dimensions  of  the  body,  but  the  due  length 
of  wtiich  his  legs  were  defrauded,  seemed  to  have  been  added  to  his 
splay  feet,  whidi  were  flattened  out  both  in  breadth  and  length  to 
such  a  size  as  made  them  resemble  more  the  wide-webbed  paitrx  of 
some  enormous  aauatic  fowl  or  amphibious  amimal  than  the  feet  of  a 
human  being.    With  this  strange  monster,  this  twin-brother  of  Cali- 
ban, I  was,  though  loath,  fain  to  take  my  way,  and  we  started  for 
the  mountain-side,  and  were  soon  deep  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest. 

guide  preceded  me  at  a  rapid,  and  what  might  be  termed  an 
enigmatical  pace,  for  he  neither  walked,  nor  treated,  nor  ran,  nor 
galloped,  but  qot  over  the  ground  in  a  pace  quite  peculiar  to  him« 
self,  and  as  it  may  be  sai(i,  by  stratagem  :  for  instead  of  putting 
either  foot  alternately  straight  before  him  like  all  other  mortals,  he 
flung  out  sideways  each  foot,  and  after  describing  with  it  a  semi- 
circle, brought  it  down  with  a  kind  of  bouncing  movement,  in  ad- 
vance more  than  the  usual  pace  of  a  man,  accompanying  this  gro- 
tesque evolution  with  a  squattering  of  his  broad  feet  amongst  the 
fallen  leaves  of  the  forest  path  (for  the  seaf^on  wn*-  autumn)  that  at 
first  was  perfectly  startling,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  kept  mutter- 
ing or  rather  grow  bug  to  himself  a  kind  of  monotonous  sing-song  or 
litany,  which  1  afterwards  had  reason  to  know  was  the  rehearsal  of 
the  lesson  he  had  to  deliver  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

In  this  unsociable  manner  we  trudged  on  through  the  devious  and 
often  intricate  forest  paths,  and  sometimes  through  the  dry  bed  of 
a  torrent,  for  nearly  three  weary  hour?.  At  last,  emerging  from 
under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  top, 
which  was  bare  of  trees,  and  only  covered  with  moss  and  lung,  rank 
reedy  grass.  As  I  neared  the  summit,  the  clouds,  with  a  prive- 
nanee  Uiat  I  could  have  gladly  dispensed  with,  descended  to  meet 
me,  so  that  on  attaining  the  highest  point,  I  found  myself  in  a  world 
of  vapoar,  and  as  completel)'  shut  out,  or  rather  shut  in,  from  the 
of  the  widely  extended  panorama,  I  had  been  so  eagerly  toiling 
mR"^  >s  if  I  had  dived  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  instead  of  climb- 
wnere,^Ql«  ^jj^  ^^rts  on  its  huge  back*  This  was  to  me  a  moment  of 
the  cemii^pp^ijiim^^  ^  cruel  and  practical  comment  on  the 
points  out  the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  human  wishes. 
With  one  lar^  ]|owever^  it  appeared  to  have  no  such  effect,  for,  like 
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an  alarm  clock,  wound  up  to  strike  at  a  particular  hour,  the  moment 
he  gained  the  summit,  lie  made  iuiuiediatelv ,  in  his  shufflin*,'  manner, 
for  tlie  edge  of  the  level  on  which  we  stood,  and  sUiLciinijj  out  his 
annt  and  pointing  as  if  to  some  distant  objects,  though  to  have  seen 
anything  at  ten  paces  in  advance  was  impossible  from  the  imper- 
vious gloom  that  shrouded  the  mountain  top»  he  began  in  a  deeply 
guttural  tone,  and  rapid  deli  very,  to  run  over  the  names  of  the 
towns  and  villages,  rivrrs,  aiui  hills  that  lay  in  the  direction  to  win'ch 
he  pointed,  and  this  he  did  with  such  breathless  haste,  as  shewed 
that  he  feared  that  if  he  once  by  the  shortest  pause  let  full  the  thread 
of  his  discourse,  the  dae  was  lost  to  him  irrevocably,  for  that  excur- 
sion at  least.  As  soon  as  he  had  enumerated  the  names  of  the  places, 
&c  that  lay  to  the  north,  he  quickly  shifted  his  position  to  the  east, 
and  re-commenced  his  rapid  and  ru<rj?pd  litany,  which  ceremony  he 
repeated  at  the  two  remaining  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens  ;  and 
then  without  pause,  stay,  or  warning,  as  if  the  sole  end  and  aim  of 
our  coming  up  was  to  hear  him  repeat  his  lesson,  he  began  his  de- 
aeent  of  the  mountain,  on  another  and  much  more  precipitous  side 
than  that  by  which  we  had  ascended.  Though  chagrined  at  having 
so  entirely  failed  in  the  object  of  my  toilsome  walk,  and  chilled  to 
the  bones  by  the  cold  and  piercing  vapour  about  me,  I  could  not 
help  bursting  into  a  laugh  at  the  equally  ludicrous  and  strange  con- 
duct of  my  guide ;  and  all  hope  of  a  clearing  up  of  the  sky  being  for 
that  day  over,  I  was  fain  to  follow  the  headlong  course  of  my  pre- 
cursor. 

In  considerably  less  than  one-half  the  time  we  took  to  come  up, 
we  descended  the  mountain,  at  times  sliding  for  several  p?res  on 
our  heels,  then  jumping  for  a  long-  interval  from  tuft  to  tuft,  and  at 
other  times  letting:  ourselves  drop  from  shrub  to  shrub.  Wearied 
and  baffled,  i  returned  to  "  mine  inn,"  feeling  very  like  one  wI»o  had 
gone  out  to  look  for  wool,  and  had  come  home  shorn.  But  the 
Keenness  of  my  annoyance  had,  like  most  other  "  things  evil,  some 
soul  of  goodness  in  it,"  for  it  excited  me  to  the  resolution  of  giving 
myself  and  the  spleiHlid  view  from  the  Feldberg  another  chance  of 
forming  an  acquaintance. 

With  the  hope  of  accomplishing  this,  I  rose  early  the  next  mom-  ^ 
ing,  but  the  sky  was  still  sunless  and  menacing,  and  as  the  day  wore 
away  and  noon  succeeded  to  mom,  without  any  symptoms  of  an 
atmospheric  change,  I  was  beginning  to  dread  that  I  must  return  to 
\Vie8baden  a  baffled  man,  when  all  at  once,  as  if  some  kind  spirit, 
the  binder  up  of  broken  hopes,  had  intervened  in  my  favour,  a 
gentle  and  genial  breeze  >])rung  up,  and  after  rnstiing  into  life  the 
listless  leaves  of  the  drooping  trees,  heaved  upwards  from  the  earth 
the  dense  mass  of  clouds,  and  compelled  them,  like  a  routed  army, 
to  disperse  in  confused  and  huddled  heaps,  towards  the  honaon, 
leaving  the  blue  sky  free  to  the  sun  to  career  and  triumph  in. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  unexpected  and  hnppy  denouement^  I  set 
out,  though  it  wa'^  then  rather  late  in  tiie  day,  for  such  an  excursion, 
being  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  for  tne  top  of  the  Feldberg. 
Tliis  time,  however,  I  dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  my  former 
guide,  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  three  parts  idiot  and  one  part 
gnome  or  demon,  and  dared  the  devious  path  alone,  provided  only 
with  a  paper  of  sandwiches,  a  few  cigars,  their  necessary  adjunct 
a  box  of  ludfers,  a  telescope,  and,  forewarned  by  the  cold  of  the 
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preceding  day  on  the  misty  mountain's  top,"  a  iittie  braady  io  a 
flask,  and  a  light  Macintosh  cloak. 

In  somewhat  more  time  than  the  ascent  had  taken  on  the  previous 
d^y,  from  being  obliged  to  pause  more  than  once,  to  choose  between 
three  or  four  paths  that  crossed  each  other,  that  which  was  the  right 
one,  I  attained  the  summit,  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  <o-a,  and 
was  rewarded  for  my  former  disappointment  and  present  fatigue  by 
one  of  tlie  moat  extensive  and  interesting  panoramas  that  can  be  given 
to  the  eye  to  contemplate,  at  least  in  Burope.  There  could  not  have 
been  a  more  favourable  moment  for  viewing  this  wondrous  picture 
in  all  its  imposing  breadth  and  infinite  detail.  For,  as  Southey  sings 
of  a  similar  autumnHlay^  that  sent  into  the  heart  a  summer-feeling — 

Thsre  wu  not  on  th»t  day  a  speck  to  stsin 

The  azure  heaven  ;  the  Messed  soa  alonsii 

lu  unapproachable  divinity 

Careered,  rejoicing  in  his  fiddt  of  light. 

Immediately  below  me  lay  the  lower  hills  of  the  Taunus  rmge, 
spread  out  in  all  their  waving'  variety  of  height  and  hollow,  slope 
and  valley*  thickly  clothed  wiili  woods,  tinted  with  the  mellow  and 
many-coloured  hues  of  autumn,  and  sheltering  in  some  of  their  most 
secluded  and  picturesque  sites  small,  romantic  towns,  some  with  cas- 
tellated and  turretted  walls,  and  all  dignified  with  the  remains  of 
some  feudal  and  ivy- covered  castle,  'whilst  over  the  wide-spread 
plain  beyond,  that  stretched  out  for  many  and  many  a  league  on  all 
sides,  to  the  horizon,  were  scattered  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  ham- 
lets, in  a  profusion  that  would  have  delighted,  if  it  did  not  puzzle, 
the  least  enthusiastic  of  topographers.  The  sun's  rays,  as  strongly 
reflected  from  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  traced  out  with  glittering  dis- 
tinctness the  winding  course  of  that  noble  river,  as  it  flowed  on, 
**  exulting  and  abDUTidin^;  "  mow  through  rich  and  ]inpulous  cham- 
paign countries,  and  now  tiirough  its  steep  and  vine-covered  banks, 
wiw  their  numerous  feudal  ruins  and  mouldering  robber  holds; 
whilst  the  Mein,  and  other  minor  rlvers»  like  streams  of  molten  sil- 
yer»  sparkled  forth  here  and  there,  giving  life  and  brilliancy  to  the 
many-featured  landscape.  To  attempt  anything  like  a  full  uescrip. 
tion  of  all  that  falls  within  the  range  of  vision,  aided  by  the  telescope, 
from  the  top  of  the  Feldberg,  would  be  impossible  in  the  brief 
limits  ol  an  arlicie ;  but,  that  some  idea  ma^  be  formed  of  the  im- 
mense outlines  of  the  prospect,  I  subjoin  m  a  note  what  topogra- 
phers  say  of  them,  afler  stating  that  the  eye  commands  a  drcumfer- 
ence  of  four  hundred  and  dhy-one  miles,  within  which  are  twelve 
cities  and  large  town?*,  Rud  one  hundred  villages.  * 

Absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  this  glorious  prospect,  time  flew 

*  *^  The  most  distant  poinM  seen  from  the  Fddberg  are  the  mountains  called  the 

Iiiselberg,  nt'jir  Guilia  ;  the  R  llm^eberg,  byJFulda.  and  the  8j>tsMirt,  in  Fran- 
oinia.  Towards  the  south,  the  Kstz>enbackel,  in  the  Odenwald  ;  the  Melit>ocu5,  hy 
Anerbach ;  the  Oelberg,  by  Scbienheim,  on  tiie  Bergstrasie;  the  Heiligenbergand 
Kunigstuhly  by  Heidelberg  ;  the  Itterkensberg,  by  Baden  ;  and  the  Donnen,  under 
the  Vogesen.  Tijwards  the  uest,  the  Ddnnersberg,  liy  Kreutznach  ;  the  Mun^ter- 
berg,  by  Bingen  ;  the  hills  on  the  Moselle;  and  th<'  Lichengebiirge  or  Drachenfels^ 
by  Bonn.  lOward  the  north  west,  the  chain  of  hills  in  Westphalia  :  the  Huban 
aiid  First,  by  Ems  ;  and  the  Westerwaltl.  Towards  the  north,  the  Dynsher^;,  hy 
(iiesMen  ;  the  Meisner,  in  Lower  Uessia ;  the  muuntaina  by  Uilsenberg ;  and  the 
Hnlmduiwaldey  by  CtmA,  This  completes  the  sujierb  pauoFama." 
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bv  me  nnhtedfid ;  and,  on  being  recalled  to  myself  by  a  feeliog  of 
diUliness  from  the  cold  wind  that  prevailed  around,  I  pereeived  that 

the  Sim  had  declined  considerably.    Finding  myself  hungry,  cold, 
and  fatigued,  I  sought  for  a  spot  \n  here  I  could  be  sheltered  from  the 
wind  whilst  I  discussed  a  few  s;uKlvviches.     T\\i>  desired  gitc  waa 
funiisiied  tue  by  a  huge  fragment  uf  ruck,  that  rises  up  alone  and 

abruptly  fVom  the  centre  of  the  level  apace  on  the  top  of  the  Feld- 
berg,  and  which  is  called  Brunehilda'a  bed>  from  a  tradition  that  a 
beautiful  Frankish  queen  of  that  name  lought  a  refuge  there  from 

her  enemies.  This  rock  lean?:  to  one  side,  nnd  bcin^  sliphtlv  concnve 
on  that  side,  offers  a  shelter  from  the  rain,  and  the  winds  of  hea^  (  n, 
unless  that  which  blows  directly  towards  its  front.  Fortunately,  on 
this  occasion  the  wind  was  in  its  poop.  After  appeasing  the  pangs 
of  hunger,  and  driving  out  the  cold  with  a  few  grains  of  brandy, 
I  again  started  up  to  view  the  0|»lendid  prospect,  under  a  new  and 
atilTniore  imposing  character,  as  it  was  tnen  bathed  in  all  the  glo- 
rious tints  and  magical  effects  of  an  unusually  fine  sunset.  Never 
were  I  to  live  as  the  Spaniards  wish  their  friends,  "  a  thousand 
years,"  shall  I  forget  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  sub- 
limity of  that  spectacle.  The  earth  throughout  the  vast  extent  of 
that  wide  panorama  seemed  to  be  converted  bv  the  tun's  alchemy 
into  massive  gold ;  the  Rhine  and  Mein,  and  their  tributary  rivers 
and  minor  streams,  flashed  up  as  if  liquid  fire  and  hot  water  filled 
their  beds  ;  the  windows  of  the  house?,  and  gilded  pinnacles  of  the 
spires  and  towers  of  the  nuraeiouM  ciiics  and  towns  witliin  view, 
blazed  out  as  if  a  sudden  confiagratiun  had  seized  upon  them,  and 
the  transitory  and  visionary  flames  passed  on  from  house  to  house, 
and  from  spire  to  spire,  as  if  following  to  do  the  awful  behests 
of  a  destroying  angel  in  his  aven^^ng  flight.  The  very  air  seem- 
ed to  be  thick  and  palpable,  and  too  warm  to  breathe,  charged,  as  it 
was,  with  the  fervid  glow  of  sunset.  Thon,  after  this  tnnndtiious 
and  ail-pervading  splendour,  came  on  the  wondrous  and  countless 
changes  of  colour  produced  in  the  evening  clouds*  by  the  sinking 
orb,  with  all  their  corresponding  effects  and  indescribable  accidents 
of  light  and  shade  upon  the  landscape.  Gradually  the  deep,  rich, 
and  ruby-like  glow  faded  away,  and,  before  vanishing  entirely, 
tinged,  for  an  almost  imperceptible  space  of  time,  with  a  faint  ro- 
seate blush  the  peaks  of  the  most  distant  hills,  whilst  that  part  of  the 
sky  towards  the  west  not  hid  from  the  view  by  clouds,  underwent 
succes:iively  all  those  exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful  tints  com- 
prised between  the  deep  full  green  of  the  emerald  and  the  faintest 
ahade  of  the  same  colour,  as  seen  in  the  palest  specimen  of  the  stone 
called  aqua  mnrina,  whilst  the  extreme  edges  of  this  wondrous  woof 
were  flashing;  with  tlie  ever-varying  brilliancy  of  the  opal,  or  shining 
in  that  green  and  golden  light  the  admiration  and  despair  of  painters. 
As  this  sublime  pageantry  of  the  clouds  approached  its  close,  an  em- 
purpled vapour  stme  over  the  hills^  the  last  lingeriiig  trace  of  light 
ftded  from  the  sky,  and  then 

"  O'er  all 
Eve*t  dewy  fingers  drew 
The  grsdoal  dusky  vsiL" 

Entirely  unmindful  of  where  I  was,  and  its  distance  from  any 
habiution,  I  remained  rapt  in  admiration  of  the  gtwioui  scene^  and 
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not  a^m  of  the  littb  or  no  twilight  that  w«a  to  intervene  betwe^ 
raniel  and  Aedarknets  <tf  night,  I  ^vas  only  roused  from  mj  revene 
by  a  gloom  that  came  on  as  suddenly  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  let  dawn 
before  my  eyes.  Starting,  I  recollected  the  intricate  way  I  had  to 
thread  before  renchinrr  >helter  for  the  ni^ht  ,  and  -without  a  minute's 
pause,  hurried  down  from  tiie  summit  and  plunged  into  what  I 
thought  was  the  right  ]iath  through  the  forest  bat  either  I  mlsBed 
it  in  my  heedless  haste  at  first,  or  from  my  eyes  being  dimmed  bv 
dwelling  so  long  on  the  plighted  and  sun-lit  clouds,  I  af\erwaras 
swerved  from  it,  and  soon  found  myself  entangled  in  the  intricacies 
and  confounded  by  the  gloom  of  the  forest.  The  sky  had  already 
become  obscured  with  quickly  gathering  clouds,  so  that  it  was  thick 
darkness  under  the  closely  intermingled  branches  of  the  forest>trees» 
and  a  rapid  and  heavy  pattering  amongst  the  leaves  announced  that 
with  the  fall  of  night  had  come  a  fall  of  rain.  In  vain  I  sought  on 
ever^  side  to  strike  into  the  right  path,  but  only  found  th:tt  in  my 
bewilderment  I  was  getting  into  the  remote  depths  of  the  forest, 
almost  impassable  from  the  closeness  of  the  trees  and  the  thick 
brushwood.  To  have  cast  about  or  shouted  for  assistance  was  hope> 
lessj  as  I  knew  that  there  was  not  a  single  human  habitation  on  the 
ittonntain*  and  to  have  made  a  eouch  of  humid  end  mouldering 
leaves  to  pass  Uic  night  on,  with,  probably,  some  companions  of  the 
vipers  I  had  .ceen  i^luling  about  the  day  before  for  my  bodrellow*!, 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  without  a  plniddcr  of  dissent,  ^o,  as  a 
dernier  resort,  I  resolved  to  retrace  my  steps  to  the  summit  and  seek 
Ibr  shelter,  if  not  rest,  in  the  royal  but  stony  bed  of  queen  Brune» 
hllda. 

Before  emerging  from  the  forest,  which  terminates  near  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  I  collected  as  large  a  bundle  as  I  could  well  carry  of 
dry  and  withered  branches,  to  gi\  e  clicer  and  warmth  to  the  l<»ne1y 
watches  of  the  night  I  had  in  pro>pect.  This  operation  I  repeated 
twice  or  thrice,  so  as  to  have  a  provision  of  fuel  that  might  last  me 
till  morning,  and  In  as  many  successive  trips  I  carried,  like  Fer- 
dinand in  the  Tempest,  my  heaps  of  firewood  to  their  lofty  destine* 
tion.  Having  arranged  a  portion  of  these  in  front  of,  and  close  to, 
the  concave  side  of  the  rock,  I  set  fire  to  them  by  means  of  my  hici- 
fer  box,  and  ensconcing  myself  in  the  d  i>f  Brunehilda,  and  shut 
in  as  if  with  a  door  of  mingled  flame  and  smoke,  I  prepared  to  pass 
the  loitering  hours  till  dawn  should  set  me  firee.  The  fatigues  of 
the  day,  and  the  kindly  warmth  of  the  fire,  disposed  my  eyes  to 
slumber,  and  I  soon  dropped  into  a  heavy,  but  not  dreamless  sleep  ; 
for  in  this  sleep  there  fip:ain  n]ipertred  befcrf  !ue  the  hideous  face  and 
mis-shapen  form  of  my  guide  of  the  dny  liciore,  and  who  announced 
himself  as  a  gnome,  or  dwarf  of  the  mines,  charged  with  watclung 
over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  Uiat  lay  hid  in  the  bowels  m 
the  mountain,  and  which  he  offered  to  shew  me  if  I  would  follow 
him.  But  before  1  had  time  to  answer  him,  his  distorted  and  repol* 
sive  feature?*  changed,  with  the  wild  incoherency  peculiar  to  dreams, 
into  the  beautiful  but  stately  expression  of  n  feminine  face,  and  his 
dwar(i$h  stature  assumed  the  height  and  graceful  proportions  of  a 
female  figure  clothed  in  an  antique  costume,  wearing  a  coronet  of 
snarkling  jewels  over  her  fair  and  flowing  locks,  an  Image  in  fac|  of 
the  qu  I  en  Brunehilda,  whose  bed  I  was  occupying.  Then  this  figar^ 
as  if  dividing  itself  in  two,  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  mj  fancy,  at  one 
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nnd  the  same  titne,  my  giikle  and  Bninehilda,  who  began  in  gro- 
tesque and  wild  gambol.s.  to  chase  each  other  alternately  pursuing 
and  pursued ;  then,  interminghng  their  persons,  they  whirled  in  a 
nwd  and  maMv  walti  immd  and  found  ne  platform  on  lk»  monti- 
Uhi  top,  till  m  one  of  their  heedless  drdings  they  aoproaehed  too 
near  the  edge  of  the  level  speee  and  appeared  to  topple  over»  at  the 
same  time  that  n  cry  f)f  terror,  ns  I  thought  from  the  Inlh'np  queen 
ol  tiie  i^jranks,  broke  my  slumber^  and  terminated  abruptly  my 
dream. 

I  raised  my  head  from  the  rock  against  which  I  had  been  lean* 
Ing,  and  opened  my  eyes,  -when,  mwart  the  veil  of  emoke  that 
arose  from  the  burning  faggots,  I  thought  I  could  dimly  detcry» 

squalled  at  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  a  female  form.  I  could  not  at 
first  credit  my  senses,  but  said  to  mys^clf,  it  can  only  ho  one  of  the 
yet  uiidissipatcd  imnj^e«?  of  my  dream;  ;ni(]  to  as>ui(  luyself  that  it 
"Was  so,  I  sat  upright,  i  abbed  my  eyes,  and  again  looked  across  the 
ffie,  when  there  still  appeared,  in  reld  and  Iradily  diilinctncsa,  the 
same  form,  with  the  head  hung  down,  the  face  concealed  by  a  thick 
and  dishevelled  Ml  of  fair  hair,  that  drooped  like  a  veil  over  it,  and 
the  hands  held  up,  ns  if  to  catch  the  warmth  of  the  burning  ember*:. 
Thoufrh  not  much  given  to  supernatural  terrors,  I  will  confess,  that 
for  an  instant  a  cold  and  convulsive  shudder  crept  through  my 
ftttne,  and  I  gasped  for  breath  as  if  the  pulses  of  my  heart  had 
ceased  suddenly  to  beat  Seeing,  however,  the  fom  before  me  mo* 
ticHDleiSy  I  recov4»'ed  some  self-possession,  and  cried  out,  not  certainly 
in  a  very  steady  voice,  "  Who  and  what  are  yon  ?"  At  the  sound 
the  figure  half  started  to  its  feet,  as  if  about  to  escape,  but  after  a 
second's  hesitation,  seeing  me  quiescent,  resumed  its  sitting  posture. 
The  sudden  movement  had  il ung  aside  the  clustering  locks  of  hair 
from  the  face,  and  diseioaed  lieatares  that  must  have  been  onoe  emi- 
nently lovelj,  though  now  wild  and  haggard,  the  deep  blue  eyes 
flashing  forth  that  intense  and  almost  unearthly  lustre  incident  to 
those  whose  minds  are  hopelessly  bestraught,  and  the  calm  and 
beautilui  expression  thnt  must  have  once  played  about  the  mouth, 
was  now  replaced  by  tiie  littiil  and  convulsive  quiveriug  commu- 
iiieated  to  the  lips  by  the  frequent  mntterings  of  «  distempered 
lanqp. 

To  the  question  I  had  pot»  whether  understood  or  not,  I  received 
no  other  answer  than  a  half-angry,  half-terrifierl  n^nnce,  followed 
by  strange  mopings,  movvinp-^,  imd  gibberings,  and  pointing  with 
the  fore-finger  to  her  head  and  her  heart.  I  felt  at  once  convinced 
that  the  forlorn  being  before  me  was  a  fugitive  maniac,  and  compas- 
sion took  the  place  of  strange  surmise  and  Ibolish  fears  in  mv  mind. 
Independent  of  sympaUiy  for  her  insane  sUte,  greatly  ^d  ahe  need 
compassion,  and  much  did  the  wind,  bitter  as  it  was,  on  this  deso- 
late peak,  need  tempering  to  this  shorn  lamb,  so  scantily  was  she 
provided  njraingt  its  chilling  breath ;  for  not  only  was  her  poor 
head  bare  oi  any  covering  but  that  given  it  by  nature,  but  her  light 
knd  scanty  garments,  that,  deranged  and  mutilated  above,  but  ill  con- 
cealed her  snowy  neck  and  snni,  were  torn  into  shreds  below  by 
the  brambles  and  brushwood  in  her  reckless  wanderings  through 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  lier  small  and  well-formed  feet  were 
naked,  she  either  havir^r  fled  from  home  with  them  in  that  state  or 
torn  oil'  their  coverings  in  one  of  her  moody  fits.  . 
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Alter  i^^^ing  on  her  with  intense  and  compassionate  interest  iDr 
some  moments,  it  occurred  to  me  that  she  might  be  suffering  from 
hunger,  I  therefore  unfolded  my  paper  of  sandwiches,  and,  to  attract 
her  attention  and  encourage  her  by  my  example,  I  began  eating  one 
of  them.  iSeeing  that  slie  watched  me  with  an  eager  and  alradst 
wolfish  look,  I  took  a  few  of  the  sandwiches,  and  for  fear  of  alar  en- 
her  by  getting  up  or  stretching  across  the  fire,  I  threw  them 
to  her.  She  instantly  caught  them  up,  and  after  looking  ii^quiring^ly 
into  mv  face,  began  eating,  or  rather  devouring  them,  and  as  she 
finiihedy  held  out  her  hand  for  more.  I  supplied  her  with  the  re- 
mainder of  my  atote ;  and  perceiving  that  she  sdll,  though  §o  neat 
the  fire,  shivered  with  cold,  I  took  the  brandy  flask,  and  after  taking 
a  sip,  I  threw  it  across  to  her.  She  took  it  up  cantioualy,  examined 
it  on  every  side,  pressed  it  with  her  hands,  and  then  shook  her  head, 
as  if  unable  to  comprehend  how  she  should  make  use  of  it.  I  made 
a  sign  to  indicate  the  taking  out  the  stopper  and  putting  the  Hask  to 
my  lips  j  this  sign  she  obeyed,  and  raising  the  flask  to  her  months 
swallowed,  to  my  surprise  and  dismay,  the  remaining  contents,  foi^ 
tunatcly,  not  a  great  quantity,  of  it.  Instantly,  as  if  pierced  by  a 
bullet,  she  spraniz;  tn  licr  feet,  uttered  a  wild  cry  of  ngony,  flung  the 
flask  into  ilie  fire,  and  fled  into  the  stirrninulmg  darkness.  I  was 
greatly  shocked  at  this  sinister  resiiit  of  my  well-meant  intentions, 
the  more  particularly  as  I  heard  for  a  considerable  time  her  screams 
at  intervals  as  she  wandered  in  pain  through  the  forest. 

The  strange  excitement  of  the  whole  scene  dispelled  all  further 
disposition  to  sleep,  and  feeling  how  utterly  useless  it  would  be  to 
follow  the  poor  maniac  in  her  terror- w inured  flirrht,  after  throwing 
8omc  fresh  faggots  on  the  fire,  I  remaituil  motiduless,  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  eddying  smoke  of  the  burning  brunches,  and  my 
thoughts  employed  in  sad  and  painful  reflections.  Nearly  an  hour 
must  have  passed  in  this  sort  of  reverie,  when  the  solemn  stillness  of 
the  scene  was  broken  by  the  tones  of  a  human  voice,  in  which  as 
they  approached  near  enough  to  where  I  lay  to  be  distinct,  I  recog- 
nised abrupt  and  incoherent  expression?,  uttered  in  an  animated  or 
excited  manner,  and  in  the  French  language,  and  soon  after  there 
reappeared  within  the  space  over  wiiich  the  light  of  the  fire  shoiit ,  the 
form  of  my  former  and  forlorn  visitor.  With  a  trippiiig  step,  but 
cautious  air,  she  approached  the  fire,  and  after  staring  at  me  intently 
for  a  few  seconds,  sat  down  nearly  in  her  former  position.  It  was 
evident  that  the  painful  sensations  caused  by  the  alcohol  slie  had  so 
incautiously  swallowed,  had  disappeared^  and  given  place  to  its 
merely  stimulating  effects. 

The  poor  demented  creature  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and 
seemed  to  be  carrying  on  a  dialogue  with  some  invisible  being  ;  for 
after  uttering  the  most  endearing  expressions  and  tender  reproaches, 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Gustave,  in  sufficiently  intelligible  though 
not  correct  French,  she  r-eemed  to  pause  and  listen  for  a  reply  before 
ehe  again  sjioke.  She  woiikl  then,  after  peering  eagerly  into  the 
darkness,  as  if  lier  eyes  followed  the  retreating  form  of  some 
cherished  object,  put  her  hands  to  her  face,  and  letting  her  head 
sink  upon  her  knees,  give  way  to  the  most  passionate  sobbing,  as  if 
her  heart  would  break,  whilst  the  thick-coming  tears  trickled 
thron:,di  her  finri^-ers,  and  fell  like  rain  upon  the  earth.  Wishing  to 
turn  her  aside,  if  possible,  isom  this  keen  ecstasy  of  sorrow^  I  spoke 
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to  her  in  French.  At  thft  towiii  of  this  language  the  quickly  ]iea?ed 

lip  her  hear],  and  after  a  piercing  glance  at  me,  as  if  she  would  pe- 
ruse every  feature  of  my  face,  she  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and 
began  in  a  low  and  plaintive  voice  to  sing  a  wild  and  touching  (Ger- 
man air,  but  which  she  soon  broke  oif,and  with  the  wavwardiiess  of 
umnit^  changing  her  tone,  she  strock  into  a  nlayful  and  joyous 
strain,  chaunting  snatches  of  light  German  ballads  and  songs  of 
revelry,  followed  at  times  by  bursts  of  wild  laughter.  In  this 
varyinrr  mood,  alternating  between  despair  nnd  tielight,  tears  and 
laughter,  she  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  till,  as  it  would  appear, 
the  factitious  excitement  produced  by  the  draught  she  hud  taken, 
snbaided,  when  all  her  fragments  of  melody  were  characterized  by 
the  deepest  melancholy,  and  with  streaming  eyes,  upturned  looks, 
expressive  of  the  keenest  anguish,  and  in  tones,  full  and  clear  as  a 
bell,  that  thrilled  through  the  heart,  she  sung  her  songs  of  sorrow 
the  remainder  of  the  live-long  night. 

This  strange  and  saddening  scene  recalled  vividly  to  my  recollec- 
tion an  anecdote  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Roland,  as  related  by  one 
of  her  fellow-prisoners,  in  the  Ctmciergerie,  Madame  Talma,  who 
says :  "  She  spent  the  night  before  her  exeeution  in  playing  on  the 
harpsichord,  but  the  airs  she  struck  and  her  manner  of  playing  were 
so  strange,  so  shocking,  and  JO  f rightful,  that  the  sounas  will  never 
escape  my  memory." 

Equally  enduring  will  be  the  echo  in  niy  meuiory  ot  the  mourn- 
ful melodies  of  the  poor  maniac,  that  struck  not  only  upon  my  ear 
but  upon  my  hearty  throughout  the  lonely  watches  of  that  night  on 
the  Feldbergj  and  drew  from  my  eyes,  albeit  unused  to  the  melting 
mood,  frequent  and  bitter  tears,  followed  by  fervent  prayers  to  the 
Source  of  all  beneficence  and  mercy  to  bind  up  the  M  onnds  of  that 
bruised  and  broken  s;)irit,  and  shield  from  further  suilering  that 
frantic  and  ibrlorn  creature. 

More  than  once  I  sought,  but  in  vain,  to  interrupt  this  harrowing 
scene,  by  addressing  her  in  French,  and  offering  to  conduct  her  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  restore  her  to  her  friends.  She  understood  me 
not,  or  heeded  me  not.  With  a  mind  deeply  depressed  by  the  sight 
of  such  dire  di-tresr^,  ■whicli  I  could  neither  relieve  nor  pooth,  and 
limbs  wearied  and  stiffened  from  lying  long  on  my  rugged  and 
stony  couch,  I  longed  eagerly  for  tne  dawn,  and  so  soon  as  its  grey 
light  crept  over  the  distant  bills  I  rose  up  and  stepped  out  &om 
under  the  rock.  Almost  simultaneously  with  my  movement  was  the 
spring  of  the  poor  maniac  to  her  feet  from  her  sitting  posture,  and 
though  I  instantly  stopped  and  made  signs  to  her  not  to  be  alarmed, 
she  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay,  but  fled  with  deer- like 
speed  towards  the  forest.  As  unaided  and  alone  I  bad  no  chance 
of  securing  her,  I  at  once  resolved  not  to  pursue,  but  began  my  de> 
scent  of  the  mountain  with  all  the  speed  I  oonld,  and  on  nearing  the 
plain,  instouS  of  returning  to  Konigstein,  I  tumed.off  to  the  left,  and 
proceeded  directly  for  Soden,  where,  from  the  proprietor  of  the  inn 
speaking  French,  I  could  more  fully  explain  myself,  and  make 
known  the  strange  story  I  had  to  relate.  On  telling  him  what  had  oc- 
curred to  me  on  the  top  of  the  Feldberg,  and  describing  the  person 
of  my  strange  and  sad  noctuniai  visitor,  he  clasped  his  hands  tc^e- 
tfaer«  and  cried  out— <'Ohj  thanks  be  to  God,  poor  Qertvude  is 
found  i "  I  asked  him  what  he  meant ;  when,  in  reply,  he  toUl  me 
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that  the  very  evening  before,  two  keepers  from  a  lunatic  a=;yftmii  in 
Frnnklbrt  had  come  to  Soden,  to  make  inquiries  after  one  of  the  insane 
Ululates  of  the  etttablishment,  a  native  of  Soden,  who  had  made  her 
escape.  He  then,  on  my  auestionitig  him  further,  gave  me  the  toU 
lowing  account.   He  leidtaat  "Gertrude  was  the  only  cluld 

of  respectable  and  respected  parents,  her  father  having  filled  a  situa- 
tion under  Government,  the  emoluments  of  which  were  sufTlrient  not 
only  for  the  comforts  but  many  of  the  elegances,  if  not  luxuries,  of 
life.  At  his  death,  unexpectedly,  in  the  prime  of  life,  bu  little  pro- 
viiion  bad  been  made  for  hU  fmiily,  that  his  widow  was  obliged  to 
open  a  lodging^hease  for  the  reception  of  some  of  the  visitors  who 
frequented  the  far-famed  mineral  waters  of  Soden.  Gertrude,  then 
bloominiT  into  womanhood,  ^.vn^  nf>t  only  tlie  solnre  and  joy  of  her 
mother,  but  the  admiration,  and  it  might  be  said  pride,  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  >S()dea,  for  she  had  the  fairest  face,  the  finest  form,  the 
sweetest  disposition,  and  the  most  enchantuig  voice,  not  only  in 
Soden  and  the  surrounding  country,  but  even  in  the  large  and  free 
ctty  of  Frankfort  About  three  years  ago,"  my  host  continued^ 
amongst  the  inmates  of  her  mother's  lodging-house  was  n  handsome^ 
thoMffh  verv  pale  and  sickly-looking  !^Ionsieur,  from  Paris,  a  prepos- 
ses-iiiL:,  polished,  and  accomplii.hed  man,  but  who««p  days  were  appa- 
rently numbered,  as  he  seemed  to  be  m  a  deep  decline.  However, 
after  some  time  the  virtues  of  the  waters,  aided  by  the  nnremitting 
cneand  attention  of  Gertrude  and  her  mother*  produced  a  favourable 
change  in  his  appearance,  and  restcffed  him  to  comparative,  if  not 
complete  he?iUh.  Professing  the  <^mcerest  gratitude  for  the  un- 
ceasing kindness  lavished  on  him  during  his  illness  and  convales- 
cence, he  offered  to  instruct  Gertrude  in  French,  and  aid  her  in  her 
study  of  music,  to  which  she  was  passionately  devoted,  and  in  which 
he  was  eminently  skiUed»"-'But  to  give  in  brief  what  my  host  par«- 
phrazed  at  great  length— this  Frenchman,  with  a  fair  outside  but  a 
fiendish  mind,  >vith  persuasion  on  his  lips  and  profligacy  in  his 
heart,  equalU  seductive  and  selfisli,  took  the  hn-^est  advantage  of  the 
confidence  placed  in  him,  gained  the  most  irresistible  influence  and 
despotic  mastery  over  the  unsophisticated  heart  of  the  innocent  and 
all-tntsting  girl,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  took  his  departure  for 
Paris,  with  hypocritical  tears  in  his  eyes>  and  a  provision  of  promise* 
on  his  lips,  that  in  his  hard  and  arid  heart  he  was  determined  never 

to  perform. 

For  a  time  the  simple,  un -suspecting  girl  was  supported  by  hope, 
for,  all  truth  herself,  she  feared  not  deceit  in  others.  Daily  might 
she  be  seen  hurrying  with  eager  steps  to  the  little  post-office  of  the 
village,  to  ask  for  the  letter  that  was  never  to  arrive.  After  monUia 

made  up  of  bitter  days  of  disappointment^  she  began  to  feel  that 

fitckness  of  the  henrt  that  Cometh  from  hope  too  long  deferred.  The 
brightness  of  lu  r  looks  began  to  Cudc,  and  her  once  light  and  grace- 
ful step  to  lose  its  elasticity.  She  passed  many  hours  of  the  day  at 
the  piano,  accompanying  with  her  tears  and  sighs  the  favourite  airs 
of  her  faithless  mstructor*  In  this  sorrowing  manner  the  dreary 
days  of  winter  wore  sadly  and  slowly  away,  and  when  the  t^pring 
came  it  exerted  not  its  revivifying  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Ger- 
trude, who  was  rapidly  sinking  into  moody  and  melancholy  mad- 
ness.   She  seldom  spoke,  and  when  she  did,  made  v^f  pnl^  of  the 
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Prcnrh  Innjfiiage,  which  but  Fcm',  if  any,  around  her  could  under- 
stand,   bhe  now  passed  the  greater  part  of  e\ cry  dny  in  the  woods 
about  Soden,  wandering  distractedly  tnrougii  tlieir  gloomiest  recesses, 
and  awakening  their  echoes  with  the  thrilling  tones  of  her  still  fresh 
and  beautiful  ▼oiee.  Bat  wlwn  the  seaion  &  the  arrival  of  vidtors 
to  the  springs  came,  she  stirred  not  from  the  village,  but  remained 
the  whole  day  at  the  window,  watching  with  eager  ears  for  the  sound 
of  rarria^p^whprl'3i,  and  wlien  the  <5onnd  wns  fieard  f hy  her  bpfore  all 
others),  she  darted  out  into  the  road,  ran  forw  ard  to  meet  the  car- 
riage, and  examined  with  the  most  intense  anxiety  the  faces  of  those 
within  it.    When  she  perceived  not  amongst  them  the  feature^!  her 
heart  yearned  to  «ee,  sne  heaved  a  deep  si^b,  bowed  her  head  upon 
her  breast,  and  with  folded  arms  and  faltering  steps  returned  to  ber 
watcfaing-place  at  the  window.   Under  this  too-exciting  action,  re» 
ncwed  mnnv  times  each  day,  her  mind  and  spirits  broke  down  com- 
pletely, and  licr  frenzy  became  so  violent  and  alarming  that  her 
poor  motlier  w  as  at  length  brought  to  consent  that  she  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  lunatic  asylum  in  Frankfort.  The  forlorn  mother  accom- 
panied her  to  that  city,  and  occupied  a  poor  lodging  near  to  where 
ner  hapless  daughter  raved,  abandoning  her  house  and  affairs  at 
Soden  to  neglect  and  ultimate  ruin.    Aner  a  year  of  feverish  and 
heart- withering  anxiety,  fit  the  close  of  which  little  or  no  hopes  of 
her  daughter's  recovery  of  reason  were  lieUl  out  to  her,  with  sadly 
diminished  means  and  a  broken-down  spirit,  the  wretched  mother 
pined  away  rapidly,  and  in  a  Uttle  time  was  borne  with  her  sorrows 
to  the  grave* 

This  tale  of  man's  base  selfishness  and  heartless  prdligacy,  and 

woman's  constancy  of  affection  and  devoted  trustin^ncss,  was  told  by 
the  hone^t  host  with  rough  but  kindly  emotion,  interrupted  at  time§ 
by  many  a  hearty  curse  on  the  plausible,  polite,  and  accom])li'^lied 
scoundrel,  the  contriver  of  all  this  woe.  On  concluding,  he  said  he 
must  haste  to  send  a  messenger  to  Frankfort  with  intelligence  of  the 
poor  fugitive  having  been  seen  in  the  woods  about  the  Feldberg,  adding 
that  he  and  other  inhabitants  of  Soden  would  immediately  start  fyt 
the  mountain  to  seek  for  and  secure  her.  Before  l^e  set  out,  I  gave 
him  my  address  at  Wiesbaden,  and  made  him  promise  to  let  me 
know  the  result  of  his  humaTie  exertions.  Three  days  after,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  liim,  written  in  bad  French  but  full  of  good 
feeling,  informing  ine,  that  he  had  been  successful,  aided  by  a  nnmm 
her  of  the  inhabitants  of  Soden,  joined  by  several  others  ttom 
Konigstein,  Kronberg,  Falkenstein,  and  the  surrounding  villages, 
in  tracking,  and  at  length  securinpj  the  haple?*?  maniac,  who  hatl 
been  conveyed  back,  with  nil  possible  care  and  tenderness,  to  the 
asylum  at  Frankfort,  from  which  she  had  escaped.  The  letter,  after 
expressing  a  prayer  to  heaven  that  poor  Gertrude  might  soon  be  re- 
moved from  ner  sorrows  to  another  and  a  better  world,  condaded 
by  a  repetitioB  of  his  deep  and  bitter  curses  on  her  vile  and  cruel 
destroyer. 

Such  were  the  scenes  of  sublimity,  and  the  story  of  sorrow  with 
which  a  lovely  day  and  a  lonely  night,  passed  on  the  Feldberg, 
brought  me  ac()uainted* 

S*  S. 
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THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  LONDON  LIFB. 

BY  J,  FIBBER  MVMMAX, 

AUTUOB  OF  "  THB  WOBLO  OF  LOMOON.'' 

CUAPTEB  XXIV. 
LONDON  FANCIES. 

A  GLANCE  at  one  of  the  London  newspapers  devoted  to  JOAcy  sub- 
jects, will,  with  a  little  reflection,  save  the  reader  and  tite  writer  of 
these  papers  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  will  there  become  ucquaint- 
ed,  at  leisuret  with  a  vast  variety  of  curious  character;  he  will  dis- 
cover how  universal  is  the  passion  for  fame,  and  how  many  and  vari- 
ous arc  the  methods  by  which  men  endeavour  to  render  themselves 
celebrated. 

One  gentleman  bua^ts  a  dog,  fuuriten  pounds  weight,  which  lie 
will  fight  against  any  other  dog  m  England ;  another  is  in  ponession 
of  a  high-trotting  pony,  which  he  publicly  adrertises  to  ride  to  death, 
on  behalf  of  self  or  backers ;  a  third  demotes  himself  to  shooting  spar- 
rows from  a  trap*  in  which  sportsmanlike  employment  he  has  become 
so  wonderfully  expert  th.at  he  challenges,  without  dismay,  the  whole 
corps  of  sharp-shooters  to  a  trial  of  skill. 

So  with  pipeon  riiuichcs,  cricket-niatehcs,  wrestling-matches,  pe- 
destrianisms,  at^uatics.  The  first  wonder  is,  v\  here  ail  the  money  comes 
from  thus  expended  in  mere  unprofitable  sport ;  and  the  second  won- 
der is^  how  men  can  afford  time  for  tliis  apparently  endless  round  of 
expensive  amusement. 

But  the  matter  is  not  so  serious  as  it  looks  ;  sporting  characters  in 
London  form,  like  every  other,  a  distinct  and  separate  class,  "  lin  de- 
rive (litii  liviiiH;  by  these  s|)orts  and  fancies;  these  men  arc  mostly 
landloiils  ot  public-houses,  who  make  their  sporting  character  useful 
in  the  \^ay  ui  business,  and  are  followed  by  a  tiibe  of  loose  fi&h,  of 
little  means,  and  less  estimation.  The  mass  of  Londoners  are  not 
sporting  charactersi  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word ;  yet  every 
man  has  his faney.  Fond  as  they  are  of  money,  and  sensible  of  the 
Tslue  of  time,  yet  hardly  any  man  here  coniiders  his  life  as  intended 
to  be  passed  in  continued  tnsk-work,  nor  his  money  to  be  hoarded  all 
his  life  long;  after  the  animal  wants  of  existence  are  satisfied,  and 
the  thiy's  work  done,  he  grudges  neither  a  little  time  nor  oxpcnse 
tu  tlie  indulgence  of  his  fancy.  With  the  intelieclual  thcjsu  laucits 
take  a  thousand  shapes,  uieful  and  oroamentalt  or  merely  eccentric ; 
one  turns  antiquary,  another  entomologist ;  this  gathers  shells,  that 
stones  and  pebbles;  some  find  their  fancy  in  their  club  at  a  taverot 
others  in  their  committee  at  Exeter  Hall.  The  very  poorest  is  not 
exempt  from  this  desire  of  fanciful  reercation  ;  the  poorest  creature 
in  the  back-slums  indulges  himself  In  a  hatch  of  long-eared  rabbits ; 
and  if  you  take  a  stroll  iiito  the  desolation  of  Spitalfields,  you  will  find 
the  pale,  pinch-faced  silk-weaver  breeding  butteiliicis  and  moths,  from 
grubs  confined  in  cages,  or  Hying  pigeons  firom  a  trap  on  the  roof  of 
his  housCf  with  the  ffvtto  of  a  Lord  High  Falconer  of  England* 
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SbouM  diete  things  not  be  ?  would  jou  have  it  otherwiie  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  We  wish  there  were  more  of  this  unbending  of  the  msud 
and  body  from  the  daily  drudgery  of  providiiig  for  subsistence;  more 
extension  of  the  little  empire  E  poor  man  makes  himself  in  iuDOoent 

and  inexpensive  recreation. 

\\  iili  cl(5i;-fights,  man-fights,  and  urging  nobie  aniinais  to  death  for 
sordid  gain,  we  could  dispense,  and  are  glad  to  sec  tliat  sports  of 
cruelty  are  gradually  on  the  wane ;  but  we  hope  we  shall  never  see 
the  day  when  the  eye  is  not  to  be  raised  from  labour,  nor  the  heart 
lifted  up  to  innocent  recreation  and  mirth.  When  the  labour  of  the 
day  has  to  borrow  the  sacred  hours  of  sleep,  and  the  added  gains  of 
ni^ljt  and  noon  h-.irdly  repair  the  animal  machine  against  the  drudgery 
oi  the  morrow,  you  may  say  th:it  in  the  state  of  that  community  there 
is  something  wi  ong :  he  that  it*  denied  all  time,  save  the  time  of  toiJ» 
is  a  slave,  not  u  citizen  ;  the  altcrnutiuu  of  reasonable  labour  and  re- 
pose are  not  merely  sweet,  but  natural  to  man ;  and  what  sleep  is  to 
the  exhausted  and  worn  body,  recreation  is  to  the  spirit4tricken  and 
care-encumbered  mind* 

We  rejoice  in  our  heart  to  see  a  poor  man  enjoy  his  fQHHe^  BO  mat* 
ter  what,  so  it  be  not  a  fancy  for  the  public-house;  and  even  when 
he  has  a  fancy  for  the  public-house,  it  is  too  often,  God  help  him  !  be- 
cause the  hnrd  necessities  of  his  condition  give  him  not  time  to  lift 
his  thoughts  above  his  trouble,  or  the  means  to  educate  himself  into 
a  taste  other  than  merely  animal  enjoyment. 

A  friend  of  our^s  is  a  dog*fancier,  and  we  accompanied  him  one 
evening  to,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  a  dog  show.  We  had  heard  of 
agricultural  shows,  horticultural  shows,  tulip  shows,  didilia  shows,  and' 
fifty  ntlicr  shows;  but  we  never  dreamt  of  a  dog-sliow.  However, 
there  it  was,  on  a  printed  paper,  pulled  by  our  friend  out  of  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  in  black  and  white,  with  a  long  list  of  presidents,  vice- 
presidents,  secreiujies,  treasurer,  committee-men,  judges,  conditions, 
prizes,  and  so  forth.  On  entering  the  show-room,  whose  proximity 
was  audibly  made  known  to  us  by  the  reiterated  barking  of  the  com- 
petitors, and  the  howling  which  followed  the  application  of  the  whips 
of  their  owners,  we  could  hardly  avoid  laughing,  not  less  at  tlie  as- 
sembled bipeds  who  crowded  the  room,  than  at  tbcir  quadrupedal 
friends  upon  the  table.  One  old  gentlenum,  with  a  white  waistcoat, 
and  black  silk  smalls,  relieved  by  a  huge  bunch  of  gold  seals  dcpt mi- 
ing  from  tlie  most  prominent  part  of  his  person,  held  a  pug  under 
each  arm,  while  he  criticized  the  points  of  a  remarkably  beautiful 
little  terrier  then  upon  the  table.  A  tall,  thin,  sickly-looking  man, 
who^  as  I  was  informed,  was  a  peer  of  the  realm,  was  busily  engaged 
in  discussing  the  comparative  beauties  of  a  black  and  tan,  and  a  red 
and  white  spaniel  of  the  King  Charles*  breed,  who,  to  do  them  no 
less  than  justice,  appeared  to  enter  completely  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  and  growled,  and  barked,  and  flashed  fire  at  each  other  from 
their  large,  round,  antelope  eyes,  with  all  the  apparent  jealousy  of 
two  contending  beauties  at  an  assize-ball.  Running  about  our  feet 
were  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  the  canine  race;  bloodhounds,  Irish  grey- 
hounds, terriers,  wiry  and  short-haired,  silky-legged  spaniels,  but  not 
a  cur  of  low  degree ;  all  had  their  pedigrees,  and  well-attested  certi- 
ficates approved  their  honourable  birth. 

Notwithstanding  the  ludicrous  nature  (to  us,  at  least,)  of  the  exhi- 
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bitton,  not  a  muscle,  either  of  the  dogs  or  their  generous  protectors, 
was  discomposed;  all  was  caiulucted  in  a  business-like  English  man- 
ner, vrith  true  John  Bullisli  gravity  and  decorum;  nor,  when  a  very 
iiit  man,  with  a  red  carbuQCulated  nose,  uncovering  a  quart  pot, 
which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  with  a  sillt-haodlcerchier,  placed  it 
on  tlie  table  with  a  little  sttinted  dog  peering  out,  wac  there  a  single 
oonatenance  in  the  room  irresistibly  disposed  to  laughter,  save  our 
own*  Tlie  little  stunted  dog  himself,  to  all  appearance  a  puppy  of 
three  weeks  old,  but  who  was,  in  fact,  arrived  at  the  rospectahip  a?e 
of  two  years,  having  recovered  his  liberty,  scrambled  over  the  edge 
of  the  quart-pot,  and  with  great  gravity  waddled  round  the  table, 
paying  his  rc&pects  as  he  went  to  other  little  stunted  dogs,  who,  how* 
even  not  being  quite  lo  stunted  as  himself,  appeared  to  regard  hini 
with  no  great  cordiality* 

Of  the  extraordinary  force  of  tlie  sporting  passion  among  even  the 
working?,  or  hiisinesf*  classes  of  London,  we  may  take  as  an  illustra- 
tion tile  revelations  of  Mr.  Basil,  in  evidence  before  tlie  Commis* 
sioners  of  Bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Basil  stated,  that  he  was  a  hide  and  skin  merchant  in  Leaden- 
hall  Market.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  May  last  he  went  to  tlie 
Swan  Inn,  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  where  he  drank  with  Mr.  Calf  till 
eleven  o*dock^  and  then  went  afterwards  together  to  the  King*s  Arms, 
in  the  Kent  Road,  where  he  had  more  drink;  from  thence  they  went 
to  a  house  called  The  Waterford  Arms,  where  deponent  had  £7  in 
champai^ne;  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  proceeded  to  a  gaming- 
lioiisL,  i  1,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  where  he  lost  at  hazard  and  rou- 
lette £172  10s.;  when  he  paid  £122  10s.,  and  gave  an  I.  O.  U.  for 
£50,  which  he  paid  at  tweive  o'clock  in  the  day,  decUu'ing  his  opi- 
nion that  he  had  not  lost  it  fairly,  and  was  informed  that  Flash  waa 
the  proprietor ;  and,  when  he  afterwards  met  him  at  The  Royal  Mor- 
tar, in  the  London  Road,  telling  him  what  he  Inst,  and  that  it  was  un- 
fair, Flash  did  not  deny  that  l>e  was  the  proprietor,  but  laughed*  and 
said,  I  had  had  it. 

Tiie  witue6:>  underwent  a  long  and  severe  cro8s«exaiuinaliou, 
wherein  he  stated  that  he  had,  from  twelve  years  of  age,  been  accus- 
tomed to  play  at  skittles,  and  AMt  £br  £5  or  £10 ;  he  had  even  toued 
fyr  a  quantity  of  wool,  and  whether  the  parties  were  to  give  him  £500 
or  notkimfft  and  he  fortunatelf/  won  I  He  even  played  at  skittles  wAen 
a  7nan  on  each  s/rfe  of  the  framp  held  a  five  strinq  at  each  evd^  so  roU' 
trived  as  to  pu/i  t)ic  pins  down  as  tJie  ball  ivas  ihroum,  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  pins  were  thrown  dmvn  by  the  ball.  He  always  carried 
£1000  iu  his  pocket,  and  was  ready  to  toss  for  a  cool  £100  at  any 
time,  and  onoe  engaged  to  go  in  a  balloon  with  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Snooks,  and  fBonUHutee  toned  for  £  1 00  in  the  balloon  /  He  knew  that 
gaffing*'  meant  tossing,  and  that  a  halfpenny  with  two  heads  or  two 
tails  was  called  a  "  gray,"  but  never  used  one.  He  was  a  married 
man,  and  had  had  two  wives;  he  was  the  father  of  six  cbildren, — in« 
deed,  he  was  a  grandfather. 
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TUB  FOURTH  BSTATB.' 

Hon'  shall  xve  speak  thee,  or  thy  power  addrosa^ 

Thou  god  of  our  idolatry,  the  Press  ? 

.  This  folio  of  foiir  pa^ — ^^PPy  vorjc, 

Wblch  not  tm  critiot  critidw. 

CoWPEtt. 

NewspAPUS  become  in  Lonilon  not  merely  one  of  the  luxuries, 

whicli  mny  or  may  not  be  dis^pensed  with,  but  a  necessary  of  life.  In 
remote  country  places,  the  newspaper  stands  instead  of  a  circulating 
library;  in  fact  it  is  a  circulating  library  in  itself.  Having  done  its 
duty  in  town,  it  is  forwarded  "  by  next  post  "  into  the  country,  where 
U  makes  its  6rst  appearance  upon  the  breakfast-table  of  the  squire, 
rector,  attorney,  apothecary,  or  principal  tradesman  of  the  place; 
descending  thence  in  the  social  scale,  it  makes  a  tour  of  the  servants* 
bally  the  gamekeeper's  lodge,  the  parish- clerk's  dwelling,  the  scr^* 
vencrs  j^arret;  the  shop-boy  hides  it  under  the  counter,  and  the  apo- 
thecary's assistant  has  a  squint  at  the  ntivertisements  headed,  "  Want- 
ed, a  medical  gentleman,  fully  competent,"  &c.  Thus  having  widely 
diiiused  its  three-hundredth  part  of  a  year's  intelligence,  the  servant- 
of-aJl-work  takes  it  in  hand,  lighting  the  fire  with  a  leading  article, 
singeing  poultry  with  a  review,  clipping  George  Robios's  puffs  **  to 
iiDe  patty-pans,  and  papering  her  carroty  locks  with  the  Court-circular 
and  fashionable  intelligence.  If  haply  escaping  awhile  this  degrade* 
tfon,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  blacksmith's  shop,  where  an  idle  ^llow, 
sitting  in  the  chimney,  bawls  out  the  contents  to  the  bang  of  the 
sledire-hammcr  nud  the  roaring  of  the  bellows  ;  from  thence  we  have 
iinown  it  smuggled  into  a  gipsy-camp,  thus  asserting  its  empire  over 
the  very  outskirts  and  debateable  ground  of  social  existence. 

Is  London,  the  newspaper  is  not  so  unimportant  as  to  be  casual* 
Men*s  business,  interest,  and  pleasure  are  too  deeply  mixed  up  with 
it  to  permit  their  newspaper-reading  to  be  neglected.  Accordingly, 
it  is  a  part  of  the  daily  work  of  every  man  in  London  to  look  at  the 
paper.  A  Londoner  might  very  properly  be  defined  '*  an  animal  that 
reads  newspapers."  His  appetite  for  it  is  insatiable  ;  he  clamours  for 
it  at  brcaktai»t ;  if  he  has  a  minute  to  spare,  he  skims  the  leading  ar- 
ticle in  the  course  of  the  day,  and,  as  Hamlet  says,.        .  . 

£rs  7«t  the  news  be  cold. 

Of  the  morning  journal  he  is  as  hungry  as  a  quidnunc  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  eveuing  paper.  That  unfortunate  class  of  homeless 
people  who  take  refuge  in  taverns  and  clubs  actually  feed  upon  the 
newspapers.  How  often  have  wc  amused  ourselves  beholding  them 
dropping  in  one  by  one,  just  about  the  time  the  dripper  attendant  la 
expected  to  appear  with  the  dear,  delightful,  dfm^,  folded  evening 
paper;  everybody  wishes  to  have  it  first;  there  is  a  general  rush, — 
the  Globe  is  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  chaos,  the  Standard  of 
being  rent  to  rags ;  the  happy  possessor  walks  to  an  ea«y  chair  in 
triumph,  and  the  disappointed  competitor  vents  his  spleen  in  a  tart 
*•  After  you,  sir,  if  you  please." 

Then  does  the  newsmonger  really  enjoy  himself,  spreading  his  legs, 

throwing  baqk  his  ))ead,  ai)d  iinging  his  whole  soul  threugh  ibe  eyes 
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upon  the  virgin  broad-sheet;  he  glances  at  the  leader,  but  his  eye  is 
speedily  diverted  from  the  editor's  lutubratioiis  by  the  startling  words, 
in  awiui  type,  "  Express  from  Am£Rica,  "  or,  "  Important  Intei.- 
LioBHCly  iH  AHTiciPATioN  Qw  THB  Indiah  Mail."  Tbis  is  great 
glory  for  the  guidmme  §eiziBd  of  the  paper;  he  smacks  his  lips,  and 
devours  eolumn  after  column  with  greedy  eyes.  Little  cares  he  for 
the  scowl  and  fidget  of  the  gentleman  who  said,  **  A(ier  you,  sir  ;** 
nor  remembereth  he  the  notice,  in  legible  characters  upon  the  wall, 
touching  newspapers  not  being  detained  longer  than  ten  minutes 
after  being  bespoke ;  the  luDts  of  the  waiter,  often  repeated,  make  no 
impression  upon  him ;  when  he  is  told  that  three  gentlemen  are  wait- 
ing to  see  the  paper  he  is  pleased,  and  reads  it  all  over  again,  sooner 
than  the  gentlemen  should  have  it.  He  ponders  carefully  the  leader^ 
then  glances  at  the  correspondence,  and,  when  at  length  he  has  care- 
fully digested  the  miscellaneous  column,  and  perused  the  paragraphs, 
headed  respectively  Death  in  a  Union  Workhouse — Nor  bad — 
A  Munificent  Landlord — Lusts  Natuil.^; — Repeal  of  the  In- 
coM£  Tax — iiEAuxLEss  IIoAx — Sidney  Smith's  Last — Melan- 
choly EvEMiv-ExETSR  Hall — Inobnioits  Swindling — ^be  resigns, 
not  without  a  sigh,  to  the  senior  of  the  three  gents  tlie  much-coveted 
and  long-expected  paper. 

People  puzzle  their  brains  very  much  to  account  for  the  curious 
fact  that  the  English  nation,  with  all  their  good  i^cnse,  should  be  so 
anti-social  in  the  casual  meetings  and  jostlings  of  ordinary  inter- 
course, and  that  they  should  hold  their  tongues  closer  tlian  their 
purse-strings  whenever  they  are  thrown  into  contact  with  men  with 
whom  they  have  not  some  acquaintance.  We  think  this  is  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  newspapers.  Let  two  Englishmen  meet  any- 
where without  a  formal  introduction,  as  long  as  one  or  the  other  can 
get  a  newspaper,  not  a  syllable  will  be  exchnnged  between  tliera;  and 
if,  luckily,  there  are  newspapers  apiece,  they  feel  altogether  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  saying  a  civil  word,  or  interchanging  those 
common  courtesies  of  conversation,  which  malce  so  great  a  part  of 
the  pleasure  of  our  lives.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  feeling  is  ge- 
neral, but  for  myself,  when  I  am  in  a  room  with  men  who,  narrowly 
scrutinizing  each  other,  never  condescend  to  open  their  lips,  I  feel  a 
painful  sensation,  ns  if  I  Mere  in  presence  of  an  encm}' ;  if  I  sit  down 
to  a  meal  with  one  of  those  curmudgeons,  i  do  not  enjoy  my  victuals; 
if  I  travel  in  his  ;<'f,-company,  I  am  far  from  enjoying  my  journey. 
Wiiat  is  so  cheap  as  a  civil  word,  mid  what  in  tlie  mouth  of  an  utter 
Stranger  is  so  pleasant?  or  how  comes  it  that  John  Bull,  so  liberal 
with  his  money,  is  so  stingy  of  that  which  costs  nothing,  and  returns 
a  L;reat  deal  ? 

The  newspaper  Is  a  tremendous  engine  in  propagating  this  anti« 
BQc\n]  principle.  Formerly,  at  a  tavern  or  an  ordinary,  men  were  ac- 
customed to  address  one  another,  mingle  in  pleasant  conversation,  as 
a  relish  to  their  food  and  wuie ;  the  age  of  newspapers  had  not  then 
arrived ;  now-a-days,  every  man  in  public  places  holds  converse  only 
with  his  newspaper ;  and  an  attempt  to  engage  him  in  conversation 
would  be  resented  almost  as  much  as  if  you  essayed  to  pick  his 
pocket. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  newspnpers  have  an  unfavourable  effect  upon 
the  intercourse  of  strangers^  tliey  amply  remedy  the  evil  by  suggests 
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Ing  conversational  materials  among  acquaintances.  Tlie  Athenians, 
we  are  told,  were  every  day  employed  in  teeing  or  bearing  some  new 
thing ;  the  Londoners  are  employed,  in  like  manner,  every  day  in 
reading  of  some  new  thing,  and  of  talking  it  over  every  evening.  '*  HaTe 

you  seen  the  morning  paper  ?"  **  Anything  in  the  morning  paper  ?*' 
"  Any  news  stirring  to*day?"  follow,  without  fail,  tho  introductory 
**  How  are  you  ?"  "  Did  you  ever  sec  such  hot,  cold,  dry,  wet, 
dusty,  sultry,  ^oggy,  muggy,  drizzly,  sleety,  snowy  weather?" 

Newspapers  are  with  great  propriety  called  organs,  for  they  are,  in 
truth,  a  t^eih  sense;  they  may  also  be  likened  to  the  seat  of  thought, 
or  brain  itself,  since  they  perform  the  twofold  office  of  conveying  pass- 
ing events  to  the  mind,  and  of  transmitting  the  impressions  made  by 
them  from  the  inward  to  the  outward  world.  They  arc  like  clouds, 
gathering  and  sucking  up  the  impalpahlc  vapours  of  public  opinion, 
which,  condensing  into  drops  of  type,  are  sent  back  upon  the  earth  in 
showers  of  Leading  Articles,  not  without  occasional  thunder-claps  and 
flashes  of  lightning. 

They  have  more  resemblance  to  the  moon  than  to  the  sun,  from 
which  some  take  their  name ;  for  not  only  are  they  liable  to  wane» 
increase,  change,  and  even  total  eclipse,  but  their  light  is  the  reflected 
radiance  of  the  public  mind ;  they  are  mirrors,  held  up  to  receive 
and  reflect  the  images  of  transitory  time.  They  are  properly  styled 
the  "Fourth  Estate,"  since  they  are  oniphatically  representatives  of 
public  opinion,  paid  for  tlicir  services,  and  to  their  constituents  di- 
rectly responsible;  they  constitute  a  High  Court  of  Opinion,  from 
whose  judgment  there  is  no  appeal ;  they  are  the  daily  food  of  the 
minds  of  a  free  people;  'Hheyare  like  the  air  we  breathe:  if  we 
have  them  not»  we  die.*' 

They  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  inlets  of  knowledge  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  country  and  in  tou  n  ;  they  are  tlie  source  and  agent 
of  daily  excitement,  pleasurable  and  profitable;  their  variety,  versa- 
tility, and  inexhaustibility  is  only  equalled  by  their  wondrous  power 
of  influencing  men's  minds,  and  dispensing  good  ur  evil  fame.  Men 
are  known  to  the  world  only  as  they  are  known  to  the  newspapers ; 
the  wise,  the  fool,  the  charitable,  the  vicious,  the  master,  the  ser- 
vant,—^! classes  and  conditions  of  men,  high,  low,  and  intermediate, 
directly  or  indirectly,  present,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  their 
several  letters  of  recommendation  to  that  many-headed  monster,  the 
discerning  and  uudiscerniug  public.  You  mny  nle^l^ulc'  with  a  two- 
foot  rule  the  superficial  newspaper  extent  oi  any  given  man's  public 
reputation;  the  great  statesman,  the  busy  lawj^er,  the  learned ^udge, 
the  lecturer^  the  mob-orator,  have  so  manyi  inches  of  publicity  ao> 
corded  them  from  this  voice  of  common  fame.  While  one  roan  has 
Ills  eloquence  drawn  a  fuIMengtli  portrait,  extending  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  brond-sheet,  another,  less  fortunate,  is  sqtieezed  into 
a  line  and  halt,  and  appears  as  "  an  lion.  Member,  \\  hose  name  we 
could  not  catcli,  "  or  "who  was  indistuictly  heard  in  tlic  gallery."  In 
the  Law  Kepurt,  while  one  lawyer's  name  figures  at  the  iiead  oi  al- 
most every  case,  a  poor  devil,  who  appears,  perhaps,  in  '*his  great 
first  caose/' finds  himself  damned  to  everlasting  obscurity  as  ^ann^er 
learned  gentleman.** 

When  we  take  a  broad-sheet  of  a  London  morning  paper,  with  its 
supplementt  and  spreading  it  like  a  cloth  upon  our  study-table,  which. 
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lomiiil^  mk  ito  axi%  coidilw  m  to  hm  eomnnnd  ovMr  etcry  eonier  «l 
the  ptper,  Amu  the  namt  in  Geniuui  te&t  at  the  head,  to  the  resS- 
dence  of  the  proprietor  and  printer  at  the  tail,  we  oilen  look  at  it  as 

otie  of  thc$c  xvondcrs  of  our  age,  which  are  only  not  wondered  at 
because  they  are  as  familiar  as  the  hrcaktnst  they  accompany,  and  m 
common  as  tlic  sun,  which  we  behold  every  day.  If  we  could  recall 
to  Hit  u  student  of  the  black>Ietter  age,  and  exiiibit  to  him  this  super- 
ficiea  of  knowledge,  thit  creature  of  a  single  day,  this  May- fly,  which, 
«pitading  aloft  its  flimsy  w  ings  to-day,  to-morrow  will  be  as  dead  as 
aantton ;  conceived  late  last  ni^t,  reanced  from  the  chaos  of  promia- 
<!00U8  type  into  lucid  order,  while  you,  my  friend,  were  sleeping,  and 
born  this  morning  before  you  began  to  rub  your  eyes,  how  the  man 
of  the  middle  ages  would  stare  at  tlie  typographic  witchery  I  Put- 
ting our  finger  upon  the  i^urlianientary  Keport,  and  showing  liim 
words  uttered  at  two  o'clock  this  morning,  not  indeed  congealed  in 
northern  air/*  but  tubatantially  stamped  upon  the  paper,  indeliUj  in 
black  and  white,  as  distinct  and  intettigible  as  the  speaker  uttered 
them,  without  his  defects  of  utterance,  his  awkward  action,  or  the 
trouble  and  delay  of  his  ?pnkcn  speech,  and  thi*:  not  nn  oNtrnorrHnnry 
eflbrt  tor  a  special  purpose,  but  a  regular  and  orderly  task  trom  tlay 
to  day,  can  any  man  believe  tlmt  by  such  a  man  would  such  a  thmg 
be  credited  ? 

These  ioumals  of  the  pasting  day,  hisforkuis  of  the  three-hundredth 
part  of  the  yeai\  ohroniclers  of  the  fhme  of  four«and*twenty  hours; 
recommend  themselves  to  our  notice  in  three  distinct,  yet  intimately 
blended  characters,  —  first,  their  character  as  politicians ;  second, 
their  literary  character  ;  nnd  thirdly,  and  lastly,  their  character  as 
news-transmitters  or  intelhgencers. 

In  all  these  capacities  of  the  newspaper  press  we  find  subject  for 
surprise  that  so  much  can  be  done  in  the  time,  and,  considering  the 
time,  with  so  much  cleverness  and  care.  Here  in  this,  the  political 
part  of  our  paper,  we  Iiave  seldom  fewer  than  three  leaders  a-day,  or 
nearly  one  thousand  in  the  course  of  the  year,  usurping  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  broadsides,  pamplets,  and  letters  of  the  day. 

The  merit  of  these  is,  of  course,  yariou?  :  '^ome  merely  p:irnphrf??e 
the  topic  of  the  day,  here  and  there  interspersing  an  cditdiiiil  obticr- 
vation,  reflection,  or  animadversion ;  otherti  display  a  purtizan  zeal, 
using  the  excitement  of  the  lime  to  their  own  purposes ;  while  others^ 
again,  taking  higher  ground,  move  away  from  tlie  taete  matter  of 
party,  personal  or  temporary  interest,  using  them  but  as  pegs  whereon 
to  hang  a  learned,  discreet,  or  eloquent  disquisition,  more  resembling 
a  curt  essay  than  a  newspaper  erticli'.  and  in  \v]iich  we  are  at  a  loss 
most  to  admire  the  point  of  argument  or  the  turns  of  phrase  and  ge- 
neral elegance  of  language. 

In  tlUM  essays,  too,  we  derive  an  interest  firom  the  namelessness 
of  the  writers,  the  mystery  shrouding  the  man  who,  in  seclusion,  and 
unknown,  wields,  himself  personally  powerless,  this  element  of  mighty 
power.  He  has  the  authority  of  an  oracle,  for  he  is  shrouded  in  ora* 
cular  obscurity;  his  handwriting  is  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

No  doubt  we  would  not  receive  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Brou  n,  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Smith,  or  Mr.  Robinson  with  iuipbcit  deference,  ik  t  wuuld 
their  reasoning  carry  conviction.  Instead  of  discussing  the  argument, 
we  should  find  owielf  el  di«eu8$!ng  the  writer ;  we  uiould  find  that 
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we  Imd  lAjectioDi-to  Mr.  Broirn,  o  prejudiee  agaSnsi  Mr.  8iiiltb»  not 
respect  for  Mr.  Jones,  and  a  high  contempt  for  Mr.  Robioson ;  flfaig:* 

Ing  down  the  paper,  we  should  exclaim,  who  is  Jones,  that  he  should 

set  himself  up  to  dictate  to  Smith  ?  or,  where  the  deuce  did  Brown 
come  from,  that  he  decides  what  shall  be  the  opinion  of  Robinson  ? 

But  with  that  abstract  being,  the  editor  of  a  paper, — or  rather,  with 
the  paper,  the  editor  being  an  abstract  idea,  —  we  have  no  personal 
pique,  no  bile-creating  prejudice ;  readers,  like  critics, 

"  Have  no  partial  views, 
Unless  they  know  whom  they  abuse,*' 

and  are  at  liberty  to  study,  with  impartiality  and  calmness,  opinions 

a pajMr,  which  they  would  never  receive  from  a  man.  For,  as  none 
are  heroes  to  their  valets  de  chaynbrc^  so  none  are  oracles  to  those  who 
become  intimate  with  thsm,  and  who  behold  them  standing,  as  it 
were,  undressed,  with  their  individuality  dail^  revealed  before  them. 

Mystery  and  uncertainty  have  been  Avounte  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  literaieursy  and  the  concealment  of  the  author^s  name  has  often  ex- 
cited a  curiosity  in  the  public  mind  almost  as  intense  as  the  work  he 
sends  without  a  name  before  the  public  ;  and  if  this  is  true  with  works 
of  imagination,  it  much  more  forcibly  applies  to  works  which  are  read 
through  the  spectacles  of  political  prcjiulice  and  party-feeling. 

Had  the  letters  of  Junius  appeared  under  the  real  name  of  the 
author,  it  maybe  doubted  whether  they  would  ever  have  attained  the 
bold  upon  the  public  mind  they  confessedly  did  $  there  is,  I  Icnow  not 
why  or  wherefore,  an  indisposition  in  the  minds  of  men  to  pay  defer* 
ence  to  the  mere  authority  of  superior  intellectual  power,  unaccompa- 
nied by  rank  or  station,  and  the  public  docs  not  willingly  receive  in- 
struction, correction,  or  advice,  i'rom  men  socially  no  higher  than  one 
of  themselves.  The  politician  had  been,  most  probably,  forgotten  in 
the  man;  and  although  the  power  of  such  a  writer  as  Junius  most 
have  stood  confessed,  yet  his  authority  would  have  been  doubted,  dis- 
puted, or  denied ;  he  would  have  been  discovered  to  have  been  a  par- 
tisan, a  place-hunter,  a  disappointed  politician,  an  adventurer,  or, 
worse  than  all,  a  poor  man  ;  his  opponents  would  have  strained  every 
nerve  to  crush  the  individual,  nnd  those  letters  which  he  put  forward 
for  the  ])ui  [)uses  of  the  day,  and  die  excitements  of  the  time,  would 
have  found  iheir  level  only  in  the  estimation  of  posterity. 

There  is  this  advantage  in  anonymous  writing,  that  it  is  submitted 
to  the  Judgment  of  critics,  who  can  have  no  other  grounds  for  their 
decision  than  the  itself;  the  author  is  unknown,  which  is  as 
good  as  dead,  and  he  enjoys  the  advantage  in  life  of  having  his  work 
judged  as  it  would  he  if  he  left  the  decision  to  posterity. 

Notwithstitndni*^'  tliut  it  maybe  inquired  why  journalists  in  Eng- 
land do  not  take  to  themselves,  and  use,  as  individuals,  and  as  a  legiti- 
mate object  of  ambition,  the  fame  acquired  by  their  talents,  leamm^, 
and  experience  for  the  paper  with  which  they  may  be  connected,  m 
the  same  way  that  the  lawyer,  who  is  paid  for  defending  the  interests 
of  his  client,  makes  use  of  the  reputation  he  has  thus  attained  for  his 
advancement  in  lof\ier  objects  of  ambition  than  merely  making  money; 
notwithstanding  this,  M-hich,  indeed,  seems  no  more  than  rcnsnnable, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  the  political  writers  of  the  journals  of 
the  day  put  themselves  forward  us  individuals  personally  responsible. 
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they  would  not  lose  in  the  po^fw  more  authority  than  Uiejr  would  gain 

in  the  man;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  their  personal  distinction 
might  increase,  the  political  importance  of  their  journal  might  di- 
minish. In  France,  indeed,  the  individuality  of  joui  n.Jists  is  recoj*- 
nised  by  custom  of  society,  and  the  authority  la\v»  nor  does  their 
political  importance  seem  to  be  thereby  dimiDuhed ;  but  in  this 
country,  miaistering  to  personal  vanity  is  not  one  of  our  fiulmgs»  nor 
If  much  deference  paid  to  power  unaccompanied  by  birth^  wealth, 
station,  or  personal  importance. 

In  their  character  of  news-provitlcrs,  or  intelli'J^oncers,  the  T.nnflon 
Journals  present  fcnttire  s  of  even  more  striking  importance  than  the 
apparently  inexhaustible  anujunt  oflatent  talent  they  are  enabled,  by 
their  imniense  resources,  to  bring  to  political  disquisition.  In  tliis 
point  of  view  tbev  resemble  a  ^verning  power ;  their  ambassadors  at 
every  comer  of  the  earth  stram  every  nerve  to  provide  and  transmit 
intelligence  from  all  quarters,  in  its  newest  gloss ;  their  correspond- 
ents abroad,  to  whom  it  is  hardly  presumptuous  to  apply  the  title  of 
their  miiustor^  of  foreign  affisirSt  anticipate  at  times  ilie  information 
of  the  government  itself. 

Let  an  insurrection  break  out  in  Spain,  our  own  currespokd- 
ENT  "  is  in  the  very  tliick  of  it ;  he  is  in  beleaguered  towns,  and  bar- 
ricaded streets,  his  note-book  in  hand,  whence  he  retires  to  his  lodg- 
ing, and  writes  his  despatches  with  the  noise  of  bullets  whistlingin 
his  ears;  you  find  him  at  the  back  of  a  mountain  in  Biscay,  noting 
the  movementsof  the  Carlists;  and  in  Madrid,  kccpingwatch  over  every 
trick  and  turn  of  the  Chrlsiinos.  Is  there  war  in  Italy,  Turkey,  or 
Algiers,  "our  own  correspondent"  seems  to  know  its  approach  before 
a  blow  is  struck;  and  with  the  scent  of  a  carrion  crow  he  flies,  as  the 
crow  fliesy  straight  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  before  the  combatants 
have  time  to  bury  their  dead  "  our  own  correspondent "  lays  before 
you  the  whole  particulars,  with  an  accuracy  not  exceeded  by  the 
commander-in-chief's  despatch.  Does  a  disturhance  threaten  in 
Wales,  an  emerrfe  in  I3irming)iamj  or  a  tire-raising  in  the  Eastern 
counties,  *'  our  own  correspondent"  is  there,  somehow  or  other,  from 
tlie  beginning  of  llie  affair  to  the  ending  ;  he  describes  for  ^ou  the 
whole  progress  of  the  row,  from  the  first  knocked-down  policeman  to 
the  reading  of  the  riot^ct^  and  calling  in  tlie  military. 

But  you  would  very  much  underrate  the  public  importance  of 
"our  own  correspondent"  if  you  set  down  that  eminent  official  as  a 
mere  re{)orter;  his  avocations  arc  of  a  more  important  character;  his 
instructions  are  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  thinn;s ;  he  is  a  com- 
missioner of  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  public  at  large,  and  executes  his 
task  with  such  impartiality  and  discretion  that  he  is  frequently  en- 
abled to  instruct  the  ministry,  and  to  warn  men  in  authority  of  the 
neglect  of  their  duty. 

We  might  waste  a  volume  in  reflections  upon  the  moral  powtsp  wf 
the  public  press  in  this  country,  rsot  the  less  absolute  from  being  un- 
acknowJedged.  "  What  will  the  newspapers  say  if  we  do  so  and  so  ?** 
crushes  in  the  bud  many  a  promising  job.  "  What  will  the  news- 
papers say  ?"  is  the  secret  tenor  of  many  a  conceptionist  in  public  life ; 
the  knavo,  the  swindler,  the  profligate^  the  debauchee,  are  all  more 
or  less  hdid  In  check  by  a  salutary  fear  of  seeing  themselves  reported 
in  the  newspapen."     Good  heavens  1  we  shall  be  all  in  the  news- 
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papers  !'*  exclaims  Tom  Rakehelly,  carried,  with  a  troop  of  jovial  com- 
pantons,  to  the  station-house.  "  The  concern  is  blown  up  ;  we  have 
got  into  the  newspapers,"  sighs  the  managing  directors  of  the  Metro- 
politan Swindling  Assurance,  or  Cannibal  Islands  Jieuevolent  Colo- 
nization Association.  By  Gosh,  ve  may  as  veil  shut  up  shopsh  I" 
says  Solomon,  the  money-lender,  when  he  eharges  sixty  per  cent* 
and  the  secret  comes  out  "  in  the  newspapers." 

If  the  ambition  of  one*half  of  the  world  is  to  keep  out  of  the  newv 
papers,  the  accoimt  is  fsiirly  balanced  by  the  desperate  efforts  of  the 
other  hah" to  get  in.  In  fact,  everybody  who  courts  publicity  through 
these,  the  great  dispensers  of  it  in  our  day,  work  upon  the  newspaper's 
blind  side  i  they  wish  the  paper  to  have  do  eye  tor  auy tiling  but  their 
daime,  flieir  wifitiei»  and  their  virtues. 

The  politidusn  makes  a  fine  speech,  yet  it  is  as  if  it  had  narer  been 
uttered  if  he  cannot  send  it  forth  on  the  wings  of  the  new^iaper ;  the 
lawyer  makes  a  point,  and  his  fortune  is  made  if  ius  acutaness  h  made 
known  to  the  "profession  "  through  the  ncw«?paperfl  ;  the  author  bids 
his  little  book  go  forth,  in  the  hope  that  the  woiid  will  find  it,  after 
many  days,  favourably  noticed  in  the  newspapers  ;  the  pseudo  man  of 
fashion  is  ruined  fur  tiie  season  if  his  arrival  at  Mivui  L  s  is  omitted 

from  the  fiuhionahle  columns  of  the  newspaper ;  even  tiie  hotel-keeper 
himself  seat  his  hopes  of  further  gain  in  the  list,  'announcing  the 
number  and  consequence  of  his  guests,  in  the  nearspaper. 
When  we  turn  to  the  advertising  columns,  the  newspapers  appear 

indeed 

A  map  of  busy  life. 
Its  Euctuatioos,  &nd  its  ratit  ooaotrm,** 

Here  you  can  determine  for  yourself  whether  the  worU  is  overstock- 
ed  or  no,  or  whether  we  have  not  arrived  at  that  intensity  of  compe- 
tition for  subsistence,  that  if  we  were  eatable  we  should  not  sally  fortht 
each  armed  with  hie  knife^  fork,  and  pepper-box,  to  devour  one  an- 
other. 

Behold  the  dense  array  of  advertisements  headed  '*  want  places;** 
see  the  multitude  of  competitors  jostling  each  other  in  search  of  servi- 
tude ;  paying  three-and-sizpence  a  piece  to  ask  their  fellow  man  to 
give  them  leave  to  toil/*  "  Behold,  say  they,  « I  am  thy  servant 
for  my  hire  will  I  attend  upon  thee,  my  more  fortunate  falow-worms 
for  thee  I  will  indue  the  well-worn  red  plushes  and  livery  coat  of  John 
the  seventeenth,  my  discharged  predecessor ;  thy  lamps  will  I  trim, 
and  eke  thy  plate  will  1  polish  with  chamois;  thy  boots  will  I  tree, 
and  smiling  as  I  ply  the  brush,  behold  my  face  smilingly  reflected  in 
the  lustrous  Warren ;  for  thy  lady,  while  she  lies  abed,  will  I  Hb 
ail  day  long,  proclaimiug  Not  at  home "  with  unhesitating  voice ; 
wife,  and  child,  and  house,  what  thou  callest  *'  incomhraooes,"  will  I 
deny  myself,  that  I  may  be  solely  devoted  to  thy  service;  my  cha* 
racter  will  I  put  into  thy  bands,  and  my  future  bread  it  wHl  be  thine 
to  give  or  to  withhold. 

The  "  !?ervant-of- all-work  " — comprehensive  slave,  soHcits  in  a  co- 
lumn and  a  half  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to  do  the  household 
duty  of  thme  establishment.  She  comes  and  curtdes  before  thee 
In  her  trim  cotton  gown,  her  close*pmned  diawl;  the  fire  of  rustic 
health  is  beaming  m  her  eye,  and  tfie  warm^kisses  of  her  native  sun 
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are  yet  brown  upon  her  cheek;  parents,  friends,  and  home,  has  slie 
abjured  to  enter  into  thy  service;  her  ambition  is  but  to  earn  bj  the 
•vreat  of  her  brow  independent  bread;  she  has  no  **  foUoirers/'  and  if 

St  tmliiiited  with  the  vioet  of  th«  tamu  Be  good  to  her,  nadaio^^ 
r  your  eex's  eeke  he  good  to  her ;  let  thy  OMtherly  care  mitigate  her 
■tate  of  territade,  and  recoiled  that,  like  thyself,  the  is  but  women ; 
though  she  abide  in  the  kitchen,  and  thou  on  the  first-flonr.  remem- 
ber there  is  a  narrow  house  tliat  levels  all  distinctions;  let  thy  autho- 
rity be  tempered  with  kindness,  tliat  she  may  obey  and  love;  be  not 
alone  her  mistress,  but  her  guardian  too,  so  shall  thy  house  increase 
and  prosper,  and  in  the  face  of  thy  servant  shall  thy  goodnest  thine 
like  on. 

**  No  Irish  need  apply."  Of  course  not.  When  Lord  Potatotrap, 
or  the  Man|ttia  of  ShUeh^^h,  brings  his  tmgtte  and  his  thirty  thousand 

a  year  from  his  native  country,  leaving  a  raggamnffin  driver  to  **  rap 
and  run  "  In?  wretcbcti  scrfV,  and  applies  for  a  mansion  in  Belgrave 
Square,  he  is  not  told,  to  our  knowledge,  that  *'  no  Irisli  need  apply.*' 
When'*  the  foremost  man  of  all  tins  world,  an  Irishman,  stepped  to 
the  ftmt  of  embattled  hoiti,  and  tfaved  hit  oountry,  he  was  not  re^ 
pulted  with  «<  no  Irish  need  apply when  the  ttalwart  era  and  gallant 
heart  of  Iceland  are  wanted  for  British  glory  by  sea  or  land,  we  are 
noC  mid  that  no  Irith  need  apply when  the  quick  and  fertile  wit 
of  our  poor  country  U  pressed  hv  our  nece^sitte?'  into  the  service  of 
our  jKiwerful  and  prosperous  tister,  \u  art,  in  science,  literaturCf  we 
discover,  when  we  are  worth  our  salt,  that     Irish  mni/  apply." 

But  when  uur  poor  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  whose  instinc- 
tive We  Ibr  thmr  nMive  land  it  only  aoMoed  by  hard  neoestity,  offer 
their  tervicet  in  menial  capacities,  proffering  for  small  wage  then- 
aweat  and  toil»  It  it  not  generous,  it  is  not  Joat,  it  is  not  worthy  a 
great  nation,  whose  benevolent  band  is  outstretched  to  the  unmr- 
tunate  and  enslaved  from  pole  to  pole, — it  is  not  Englisb,  to  accom- 
pany a  refusal  of  our  services  with  a  cut  at  our  country. 

Next  in  number  to  menial  servants  is  the  paper  encumbered  with 
tervantt  not  menial ;  poor,  genteel  adventurers  for  employment,  who 
come  before  nt,  at  five  thilliogt  a-head,  in  the  flront  of  the  paper. 
Poor  creatures  I  how  oflen  have  we  pitied  the  hard  ttroggle  between 
their  poverty  and  their  pride ;  between  the  desire  of  getting  bread  on 
any  terms,  and  gettin^r  it  according  to  their  education,  station,  or  con- 
dition. How  many  governesses  offer  ail  the  accomplishments  "  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,"  for  the  wn^es  of  an  upper,  or  even  of  an  undcr-ser- 
vant|  with  only  the  saving  clause  of  "a  a>mfortable  home,"  or  being 
treated  at  <•  one  of  the  family  r 

How  amy  widowed  ladies,  «*  narttcularly  fimd  of  children/'  proffier 
their  matronly  experience  to  the  little  deart  bereaved  of  maternal 
cnre,  to  whom  they  arc  willing  to  act  at  mother;  how  many  com- 
panions to  n  Indy  "  advertise  their  amiable  temper,  their  cheerful  dis- 
position, their  musical  and  conversational  accomplishments,  "  salary 
being  no  object,"  but  merely  that  bliss  this  side  the  grave,  so  often 
adverUted  for,  so  seldom  found,  "a  coiuforlable  home."  For  this  the 
children  of  dependence  art  witting  to  beceane  nnraet  of  age,  soothera 
ef  diteate,  obfactt  of  womanly  caprice  and  piqae ;  to  tttflbr  a  thousaod 
taunts,  pocket  innumemtble  ailronts,  do  an  infinity  of  demettic^  not 
«Mnial  dirty  work;  he  a  tpy  npon  the  otfler  tervant%  a  ditcoveter  of 
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pilfered  candle-ends  and  purloined  cheese-parings,  prime  toady  and 
ftjcophant  in  chief.  Disguise  thygelf  ag  thou  wilt*  itiii,  d^ndencc 
«  ^lUi  art  thou  a  bitter  draught." 

To  think  that  a  bag  of  gold  gires  this  adt antage  to  one  poor  devil 
09mt  anotber ;  to  think  that,  althoiuh  ftttdnliflii  is  goao  out  of  date, 
Md  the  black  niffgen  am  frea^  a  ha^  at  gantleniaii  with  pockets  full 
of  money  can  hare  ladies  and  .gentlamen  with  amptv  pockata  to  do 
anything  they  like  for  anything  they  choose  to  give  them  ! 

Look  here— twenty-seven  advertisements  from  people  wanting  pu- 
pils.   The  greatest  drug  in  the  advertising  market  is  education.  We 
are  loo  clever  by  half  now-a-duyi> ;  everybody,  in  their  own  opinioo, 
OBO  tiadi  anybodj.  Hara  'i  a  lot  of  louiirledge  for  twenty  gotneas  a 
yoar,  aaCrw  hMluded.   Aancfa*  QmrnmOf  waahiag^  botid»  lodging, 
masic,  drawing,  calUchemca^ —  what 's  that  ?  —  gaonetry»  arithmetic^ 
and  the  use  of  the  globes  I    Whj*  it 's  dog-cheap ;  too  much  by  half 
for  the  money.    Old  Peachum,  in  "  The  Beggar's  Opern,"  h  Iio  won- 
ilered  how  any  man  alive  should  ever  rear  a  daughter,  must,  wilIi  re- 
apect,  have  been  a  fool;  when  daughters  can  he  instructed  in  every 
thing  for  nothing,  we  wonder  who  wouldn  t  rear  scores  ut  daughters, 
if  ha  ooaU  gil  thann.  off  Ma  haadi.  Bat  thara  'a  tba  diftoolty ;  for 
whaa  a  man  oonio  to  obooae  a  wilo  In  thia  worky-da^  wofld*  nia  ob- 
Jac^  ia  nine  cases  oat  of  ten,  is  to  get  a  woman  who  will  strive  to 
make  a  shilling  do  duty  for  eighteen-pence,  who  will  attend  to  her 
household,  watch  over  her  family,  nnd  not  be  above  doinjr  her  duty  ; 
and  we  thiiik  we  can  see  in  tlie?e  multifarious  accomplisiiments  of  the 
presait  day,  and  the  necessary  neglect  of  that  solid  practical  educa- 
tion which  gives  woman  a  position  of  utility,  the  reason  why  daugh- 
tan  novTHi-days  aia  otoek  aknr  of  sale,  and  apt  to  bang  heawily  on 
hands.   Who  on  aartb,  ualesa  he  be  a  fool,  or  a  man  of  ibrtnne,  can 
abida  to  ait  down  to  an  ill-dreesed  dionar,  in  a  slatternly  house,  with 
the  hetter  relish  for  his  victuals  from  the  knowledge  that  his  "  lady," 
at  a  five-and-twenty  pound  hoarding^-school,  has  acquired  an  inappreci- 
able (juantity  of  French,  Italian,  German,  caUtthemcs  (wliich,  1  sup- 
pose, is  iionie  other  outlandish  Ihigo),  geometry,  or  globes r  Fickling, 
preaemng,  cooking,  making  and  repairing  her  children's  dresses  and 
bar  own,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  uaa  and  aaoaomy  of  aioawr,  are  things 
a  marrying  man  can  ondarstand  and  appreciate,  particufarly  if  he  is 
ander  tJt^  necessity,  aa  moat  of  us  are^  of  earning  his  own  bread ;  and 
this,  I  think,  is  the  reason  that  sundry  friends  of  ours,  despising 
boarding-school  aeconiplisliments,  airs,  and  graces,  have  gone  down  to 
the  country,  and  brought  up  wives  who  had  learned  by  experience  of 
their  respectable  mothers  the  art  of  presiding  over  a  comfortable 
boma,*'  and  wbo»  to  their  cradit  be  it  spoken,  don't  know  tba  diifer* 
once  between  Itidian  and  Irlabf  or  oonld  distlngaisk  aOfiartsnMw  from 
Carlotta  Grisi. 

The  professions  next  omipy  the  advertising  pages  of  the  news* 
paper*  Law — law — law  !  a  column  of  law-clerks,  managing  clerks, 
admitted  solicitor?,  offer  themselves  for  Imsincss.  Medieine  takes  its 
place,  in  every  variety  of  l^argain  and  sale,  of  the  sick-bed  ;  one  gen- 
tleman offers  fur  dispui»al  a  good  business,  with  snug  practice  over  the 
cnastar  of  fiftaen  ahillings  a  week,  '^capabla  of  ranprorimmitr  an* 
other  baa  Ibr  disposal  a  capital  midwifery  comie3tion»  with  a  poor« 
iMreoatnctattacbad;**  a  tbirdt  hatiag  raoeivad  a  gofarmnmit  ap- 
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pointment,  wishes  to  dispose  of  hig  interest  in  "a  medical  shop  and 
fixtures,  with  no  dispensary  nearer  than  liaif  a  mile  T  a  fourth  informs 
us,  that "  the  widow  of  a  medical  mwa  wishes  to  take  a  gentleouttiBto 
partnenliip  to  canj  on  tbo  baimon.'* 

It  IB  waiowluit  extfiofdiiiary  that  we  nover  find  the  advertising 
cohiimit  of  tbe  newspaper  tworming.with  oompetbg  dninw  of  arta- 
zans ;  you  seldom  or  never  see  a  good  house-carpenter,  or  stone- 
mason, or  hrassofounder,  solicit  work;  work  is  ready  to  the  hand  of 
the  handicrafts-man ;  and,  so  far  from  soliciting  the  master  to  employ 
him,  the  steady^  respectable  handicrafU-man  lias  his  choice  of  many 
masters. 

In  our  esperienoe  of  London  life  we  hm  leen,  not  without  •orro>w» 
gentlemen  with  and  without  nroleiaiona,  of  good  family,  high  attain- 
mentij,  and  supenbundant  education^— ay,  and  ladies,  too, —  in  deep 

distress,  and  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  but  we  hare 
never  seen  the  man  or  woman  brought  up  to  labour  ot  tlie  hands,  if 
character  and  conduct  assisted  mechanical  skill,  who  could  not  com- 
mand reasonable  remuneration  and  constant  employment.   This  dasa 
sf  persons  is  in  demand ;  tbe  labour-market  is  not  overstocked  with 
such ;  not  that  there  are  not  a  multitude  of  individnab  who,  with 
every  advantage  of  mechanical  skill,  fidl  in  life  from  lack  of  prudent 
habitsi  forethought^  and  selfnlenial.    But  these  people  get  what 
is  often  denied,  by  force  of  competition,  to  their  educated  supe- 
riors, the  chnnre  of  doing  well;  and  if  they,  with  the  opportunity  of 
earning  at  tiieir  trade  two  or  three  pounds  a  week,  choose  to  idle  half 
their  time,  or  to  spend  double  their  weekly  w^es  in  drink  or  other 
debauchenr,  who  can  help  them  ?   But  the  pro&sions,  and  all  those 
pursuits  which  are  not  somehow  or  other  based  upon,  or  connected 
with,  productive  industry,  furnish  the  larger  share  of  unrequited  toil 
and  miserable  existence  that  our  mighty  metropolis  exhibits  to  public 
view  ;  with  this  class  hope  is  strong,  and  they  still  fondly  cling  to 
London  as  to  a  place  where,  if  only  known,  they  become  fortunate  ; 
and  so  it  is,  iii  iiict  ;  many  a  man  has  passed  dinnerless  by  the  door, 
that,  if  he  were  known,  w  ould  gladiy  be  opened  to  receive  and  cuter- 
tain  him* 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  London  life  is  to  be  known.  Those 

who  contrive  to  get  a  name,  swim  prosperously  down  the  full  Ude  of 
fortune,  while  those  who  are  uoaiile  to  bring  themselves  before  the 
public  eye,  are  so  many  straws  circling  in  the  lazy  eddy,  without  pro- 

fress,  without  profit;  and  liic  as  they  have  lived,  unrewarded  and  un- 
nown.  From  tliis  necessity  of  tame  arise  the  multiplicity  of  quack- 
eries, side-wind  pulT:;,  and  a  thousand  tricks  and  contrivances  to 
catch  the  public  eye,  of  wbieh  a  catalogue  of  strange  and  curious  ex* 
amples  might  be  extracted  from  any  given  paper. 

The  wonderfully  rapid  transfer  of  property  ftom  hand  to  hand,  as 
announced  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  newspaper,  is  another 
striking  feature  of  nur  vast  resources,  and  commercial  tendencies. 
Who  that  peruses  George  Robins's  array  of  matchless  villas,  inimita- 
ble bijowt  mfiueutiai  investments,  with  all  appurtenances  that  *Mand 
is  heir  to^"  does  not  feel  transported,  in  imagunation,  beyond  this  dull 
sphere,  to  some  paradise  of  mortal  life,  where,  ibr  money,  ail  that 
man  can  desire  or  wisli,  nn^y  be  obtained  ? 
Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  dwell  minutely  upon  that  extraordi- 
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nvy  result  of  IsoDBiBmiilwedth  and  eztendod  civiliiftUoo^  the  neiri- 
paper.   We  abcll  oondvde  our  cursory  obsertatioiis  by  a  icnii»  fnm 

olaGeoHreyCbaycer,  which,  before  newspapers  were  known,  minute- 
ly and  accurately  describes  what,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  they  were  to 
be.   Their  brief  eaitteoce  Isy  inibedy  filled  with  adventure;  made  up 


Of  wars,  of  y ssas,  of  waniagm  \} 

Of  rests,  of  InbmiT^,  of  riilge*  ; 
Ot  abode,  of  deathe,  and  of  liiie ; 
Of  love,  4if  bale,  aeeovi,  ■advtilfiis 

Of  lo?s,  of  lore,  and  of  winniiig^s; 
Of  Ileal,  of  fticknesfl,  of  leasings ; 
Of  fidre  w«ith«r  and  tanpest^ ; 
Of  foahvy  sC  iiplliy  and  €f  Mulsss 


Of  divws  trannDUtatioBS 

Of  Pstntps,  and  of  rt^ions  ; 
Of  tru»te,  of  drtide,  of  jealousy  ; 
Of  wit,  of  wfaming,  of  foUy; 
Of  plenty,  and  nf  ^rcnt  fniniilS  5 
Of  cheap,  of  dearth,  or  ruin ; 
Of  Rood,  or  of  misgsvenuneot ; 
Of  ira^  and  divsfs  aosfdanft. 


SIGHTS  OF  TH£  fiXREETS, 

Yov  m^  walk  the  itreeta  In  Lendoo,  not  only  tOl  you  are  tired, 
hat  kmg  after  you  are  tired :  th»  la  one  of  the  grand  differences  be- 
tween London  and  any  other  place* 

The  multiplicity  of  obiects  presented  to  your  notice  in  the  inter- 
minable Hne  of  shops,  the  constant  living  moving  panorama  of  the 
ever-crowded  streets;  the  noise,  hurry,  bustle,  ana  confusion;  the 
occasional  accidents^  incidents,  and  adventures  of  the  way,  cheat  the 
mind  into  a  forgetfulness  of  the  fatigue  of  the  body,  so  that  it  is  not 
until  we  have  arrived  at  our  lodging,  and  sit  down,  that  we  are  coop* 
scious  of  the  moscnlar  exertion  we  nave  undergone^ 

In  a  country  town,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  town  than  London,  you 
cannot  walk  about  the  streets,  finding  endless  occupation  for  the 
mental  and  corporeal  eye.    When  you  have  gone  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other  of  the  principal  streets  ;  when  you  have  taken  notice 
of  the  church-clock,  and  the  jackdaws  on  the  steeple ;  when  you 
have  walked  round  the  market-place,  and  returned  to  headquarters  at 
the  door  of  vour  hotel,  you  fina  yourself  done  up ;  there  is  nothmg 
left  Ibr  you  but  to  go  into  the  coffee-room,  and  read  the  newspaper  or 
FSgott*s  Directory.  The  natives  even  of  provmcial  places  are  hardly 
better  off.    You  see  them  sallv  forth  of  thctr  respective  lioiises  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  hoping  that  some  providential  event  may  occur 
in  the  course  of  their  walk  to  break  the  monotony  of  their  daily  exist- 
ence, and  afibrd  them  something  to  talk  to  their  wives  about  allcr 
^oner.  But  it  is  all  m  vain ;  when  they  have  got  hslf  round  the 
maricet-place,  and  eoropared  their  watches  with  the  church-clock, 
they  are  exhausted ;  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen,  no  more  to  be  done* 
At  length — blessed  relief — a  gossip  appears ;  then  another,  then  a 
third;  they  lav  their  head<  to^^ether,  compare  notes  of  the  weather, 
prognosticate  future  events,  and  settle,  out  of  last  week's  newspaper, 
the  affairs  of  Europe.    Shopkeepers,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  come 
to  their  doors  with  hands  in  pockets,  and  look  at  the  group  of  gos- 
Biys ;  these,  having  expended  at  length  their  slender  stock  of  i£as, 
disperse,  and  anoUier  squad  take  tmir  places  talk  tediously  over  the 
same  things,  aAd  disappear  in  turn. 

In  London,  on  the  contrary,  you  may  spend  a  day  in  the  most  com- 
plete solitude,  without  feeling  that  sense  of  the  oppression  of  idle 
time  which  lesser  places  are  subject  to ;  a  rapid  succession  of  spec« 
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tacles  appear  before  you,  as  if  merely  for  the  ^^ratification  of  your 
worship's  curiosity.    All  tijat  you  require  for  your  entertainment  is, 
to  have  your  eyes  about  you,  and  a  capacity  for  obiervation  and  re- 
flection, without  some  portion  of  which  invaluable  faculties  m  man  , 
may  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  find  all  barren. 

Before  breakfast  we  usually  make  our  rounds  of  the  West  End  j 
district,  to  see  the  porters  take  down  our  shutters,  the  errand-boy 
sweep  the  footway^  and  the    young  gentlenien/'  or  **  assistants,"  as  it  \ 
is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  tnll  sliopmen,  dressing  the  windows  of 
the  fashionable  haberdashery  and  mercery  shops. 

Dressing  the  shop-window  is  an  art — one  of  the  fine  ai  ts,  in  fact,  ^ 
requiriiiK  uii  eye  for  tht:  harmony  of  colour,  und  uu  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  enect  of  light  and  shade  in  drapery.   The  artist,  warm  j 
from  his  bed,  unshaven,  with  yesterday's  cravat  on,  disposing  his  piles  1 
of  silk  and  velvet  in  the  ample  window ;  nrraqginghis  mantillas,  his 
cloaks,  and  all  his  finery,  upon  long  poles,  standing  upright  for  the  ^ 
better  display  of  these  inviting  articles  ;  festooning  his  rn<ihmere 
shawls,  to  give  unity  to  his  composition;  then,  having  ertectually 
baited  liis  lady-trap,  rusliing  out  ot  the  shop,  and,  with  his  hand  over 
bis  eyes,  criticising  the  general  eifect  of  the  picture,  has  often  struck  . 
us  as  irresistibly  amusing.   Seriously,  great  taste  is  displayed  in  this  ' 
art  of  shop-dressing :  it  gives  character  to  the  establishmentf  and  has  | 
its  due  eroct  upon  purchasers  t  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a 
master  of  the  art  should  be  in  demand,  and  find  his  talent  rewarded 

by  a  handsome  salary. 

After  breakfast,  we  geueially  patronize  the  moi  iiing  concei  t  at  St. 
Jumcb  b  Palace,  where  we  meet  a  large  proportion  of  the     great  un- 
employed "  of  the  West  £nd^  and  the  adjacent  world  of  Westminster. 
This  js  a  musical  entertainment,  somewhat  of  the  chaiaoter  of  the 
promenade  concerts,  with  this  trifling  diAnrence^ that  there  is  nothing 
to  pay.    The  only  drawback  is,  that  the  compeny  is  not  what  can  be  I 
called  select;  but  we  have  heard  several  young  ladies,  daughters  of 
respectable  tradesmen,  make  the  same  complaint  of  the  concerts  at  \ 
Covent  Garden.    The  theatre  of  the  St.  James's  morning  concert  is 
one  of  the  4uadrangleii  vt  the  Palace;  the  pit,  or  piazza,  is  occupied  J 
by  any  gentleman  who  chooses  to  attend  {  the  boxes,  or  reserved 
seats,  by  which  we  understand  the  several  windows,  casementSi  and  ^ 
loopholes  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  are  graced  by  the  hoosemaida 
of  the  establishment,  who,  twirling  Uieir  mops,  and  smiling  upon  the  ^ 
crowd  below,  make  a  very  interesting  Rpectacle.   The  performers,  we 
should  add,  are  the  musicians  of  one  of  tlie  regiments  ot  Foot  Guards, 
among  whom  a  gigantic  black  man  sliines  consi)icuous  in  sight  and 
sound,  clashing  his  cymbals,  and  the  hour  half-uubl  tea  precisely'. 

When  the  eoneert  is  over»  the  lounger,  if  oe  is  fimd  of  military 
Meetgcb,  may  adjourn  to  the  Horee  Guardi  to  assist  at  the  relief  eif 
the  Queen's  guard,  a  highly-imposing  and  spirit-stirring  event.  First  ^ 
comes  a  trumpeter,  with  a  fae  timUe  of  the  gingerbread  reticule  in 
which  my  Lord  Chancellor  keeps  the  Great  Seal  depending  from  his 
trumpet ;  then  appear  the  videttes,  their  carbines  on  their  thighs,  as  if 
appreliensive  of  an  attack  from  the  lion  of  Nor thumbei  land  House, 
who  cocks  his  tail  as  they  pass;  then  come  two  or  three  dimity-  ' 
Ooed,  iasjgttifioaiit  Mdng  tBimh  disguised  i»  aMi'i  tMm,  ind 
nearly  ewillowid  up  iv  poMed  J«eb>bM%  «4  iMfantc* 
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These  iffsrd  a  fine  effect  of  contrast  with  the  gigantic  troopers,  two 
and  two,  slowly  pacing,  on  their  ponderous,  long-tailed  black  horses 
in  the  renr,  A«5  they  march  down  Whitehall,  their  burnished  trap- 
pings ^littc  rin;;,  and  broad  swords  gleaming  ia  the  lun,  they  make 
certainly  a  gallant  sight. 

The  guard  is  drawn  out  in  double  file  in  the  court-yard  \  the  re* 
)ief"  entering,  if  weloomed  with  a  tantara-tantara  of  tnim^ts;  the 
efieers  in  command^  ridiog  to  the  freat^  put  tho  hilt  of  thwr  iwordt 
at  the  same  instant  to  the  tips  of  their  noses,  then,  depressing  the  point 
to  the  toe  of  their  jack-boots,  bring  the  hilt  up  to  their  nofOi  again; 
the  colours  are  lowered  :  the  trumpets,  pleased  with  thi«  curious  ma- 
noeuvre, favour  u«  u  itli  another  /aw^re,  and  the  ceremony  concludes. 

The  day  now  tViirly  begun,  and  the  world  beginning  to  be  well 
aired,  we  start  uiF,  secure  of  something  to  beguile  the  hours  liil  din* 
ner-time.  Perhaps  we  stop  at  Charing  Cross  to  admire  the  "  Happy 
Faroily,**  and  to  pity  the  poor  animals  debarred  the  pursuit  of  tnetr 
natural  instincts,  by  dint  of  constant  impending  terror*  To  do  the 
Happy  Family  no  less  than  Justice,  they  appear  the  most  miserable 
captives  that  were  ever  jumbled  together  in  n  caG:e.  Perhaps  we  stop 
to  wonder  at  Hatty,  the  equestrian,  driving  his  coach  and  fonrtcrn 
through  the  popular  streets,  his  carriage  filled  with  members  of  his 
a>rp»  driunaiiquCi  and  no  other  precaution  against  accident  or  iiupedi- 
ment  than  two  outriders  in  firont.  This  is  truly  a  surpriring  instance 
of  the  force  of  discipline  in  the  horses,  and  presence  of  mbd  in  the 
charioteer* 

Sometimes  there  is  a  more  exciting  and  formidable  spectacle  wit- 
nessed in  the  streets;  when  a  pair  of  spirited  horses,  left,  with  the 
barouche  to  which  they  were  harnessed,  at  the  door  of  a  public  house 
in  St.  James's  Street,  for  example,  while  the  coachman  is  getting 
something  comfortable,  take  the  bit  in  their  mouths,  and  dash  away, 
knoddng  fire  from  the  stones  as,  spurning  them  with  their  heels,  they 

gillop  An-iottsly  to  the  kmp-post  at  Crockford's  Club-bouse;  tho 
mp-post  takes  off  a  wheel,  the  carriage  and  horses  turn  completelv 
over  with  the  shock,  and  all  the  spectators  conclude  the  horses  killed, 
and  the  equipaf^e  dashed  to  atoms.  The  well-dressed  Clnbbists  of 
Crockford'b  and  tlie  guards  rush  to  the  dour  with  the  glee  of  iiieii  who 
have  discovered  five  minutes'  excitement;  the  fat-faced  country  gen- 
tlemen ui  Bi  oukes',  over  the  way,  crowd  their  semicircular  window ; 
the  rednwaistcoated  fdlows  who  hold  gentlemen's  bones  rush  to  the 
rescue;  the  ceacbman  toddles  up^  nnndlin  with  sorrow  and  strong 
ale ;  a  mob,  as  usval,  collect ;  everybody  gives  orders,  but  few  mt 
the  heels-uppermost  attitude  of  the  capsized  horses.  At  lcnj]^t!i  one 
daring  fellow  undoes  the  bearing-rein,  another  unhooks  the  traces,  a 
third  raises  the  horses'  heads ;  loud  and  contradictory  ordefs  are 
given  on  every  side;  at  length  the  horses  get  up,  snort,  shake  them- 
selves, and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  slight  bruises,  are  un« 
hurt ;  the  carriage  is  raised,  and,  wonderful  to  relate»  Is  but  lifttio 
faijured;  the  Clubmen  retlre»  the  mob  is  dispersed,  and  the  a«tber 
waHn  off  in  search  of  new  adventores. 
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wixR  A  romTEAiT  or  eiomos  BavmcBLL,  fbok  ak  ouauiAi. 

MIiriATVBX.* 

BwLWYH,  Walpole,  and  Bnimmell  1  At  the  mention  of  theie 
namet  who  does  not  eaU  to  mind  a  host  of  brilliant  reparteei,  pert 
coneeits,  pungent  sarcaims,  and  anecdotes  of  the  most  grotesque  and 

eccentric  character?  We  have  classed  the  three  men  tojrether  be- 
cause— though  each  had  his  own  strongly  defined  peculiarities,  and 
stood  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  individuals  by  whom  he  was 
6urrounded-7-yet  each  was  equally  remarkable  for  the  same  attrac* 
tive  ftculty— airy;  omventiooal  wit,  of  keenest  edn  and  brightest 
polish,  snch  as  in  an  artificial  state  of  society  never  nils  to  command 
attention  and  ensure  popularity.  Eacli  also  was  a  man  of  foremost 
consideration  in  the  eyes  of  his  fashionable  contemporaries  ;  and 
Selwyn's  last  joke — Brummell's  last  change  of  costume — and  Wal- 
pole's  last  purchase  of  knick-knackery,  were  much  the  theme  of  dis* 
Cttssion  in  the  drawing  -rooms  and  the  clabs>  as  the  movementa  of  the 
Court,  or  the  debates  in  Parliament*  Moreoverj  each  was  a  thorongb* 
disciplined  man  of  the  world — say,  rather,  a  man  of  the  West-end 
of  the  world — for  none  of  the  triumvirate  knew  aught  of  the  work- 
ings of  human  nature  except  as  they  were  manifested  in  the  circles 
of /on,  and  had  scarcely  one  unsophisticated  feeling  in  his  compo* 
sition.  Selwyn,  to  be  sure,  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  children, 
which  argues  realSeosibility ;  but  even  here  his  tastes  were  ^iuti* 
dious  and  exclusive;  the  peasant's  or  artisan's  rude,  bronsed,  diub« 
by  boy  or  girl — as  we  gattier  from  evidence  furnished  by  one  of  his 
correspondents — had  no  attraction  for  him  ;  he  required  his  pets  to 
be  aristocrats  in  miniature-— refined,  delicate,  symmetrical  in  form, 
gentle  and  graceful  in  deportment,  otherwise,  he  turned  from  them 
with  indifference.  .  But  if  we  condemn  the  want  of  natural  sensibi* 
lity  of  the  men  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  we  should  not,  in 
charity*  forget  that  it  was  the  necessity  of  their  position  that  made 
them  so.  We  are  all,  more  or  less,  the  creatures  of  circumstances 
—  moulded  and  controlled  by  the  soti.il  agencies  immediately  at 
work  about  us;  and  if  the  circle  in  which  we  move  is  a  heartless 
and  artificial  one,  we  must,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  catch  its  tone,  and 
be  influenced  by  its  charaeter. 

We  may,  likely  enough,  have  another  Selwyn,  and  perhaps— 
though  this  is  scarcely  within  the  range  of  probability— another 
Walpole  among  us;  but  another  Brummell  is  a  phenomenon  that 
we  can  never  again  expect  to  behold.  The  present  is  the  a^e  of 
classes,  not  of  individuals.  The  world  of  fashion,  as  well  as  of 
politics  and  literature*  is  now  swayed  by  coteries  rather  than  by 
units,  and  no  one  henceforth  wiU  be  permitted  to  reign  as  Dictator 
over  the  West-end,  no  matter  how  perfect  for  his  duidyism,  or  in* 
trepid  his  efFrontry.  Another  reason  why  we  are  not  likely  to 
possess  another  Brummell,  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  age 
has  become  practical  and  utilitarian,  and  turns  from  the  puerile, 

"  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Hooper,  of  Sevennnk?,  for  thJs  interfstini?  minia- 
ture. Such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  ia  that  part  of  Kent,  and  are  lovers  of  Uie 
cBiisos  in  art  and  aadqiiitiss>  HMvld  pay  a  fiilt  to  tUs  gsndsDun's  saDwrtsn. 
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UDpRHStable  vaniticf  of  the  toHet  with  something  like  contempt. 
True,  we  still  have  fops  among  us — and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  we  should  ever  continue  to  have  them — but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  political  and  literary  iops,  with  whom  dress  is  a  matter  of 
very  secondary  cmidderatioii,  Ueorge  Brannnell^  therelbfe«  nwy 
justly  be  iaid  to  Ittve  been  the  Ultimus  Eomanorum— «the  Lut  as 
wdl  as  the  greatest  of  the  fops  of  the  toilet ;  and  the  same  year  that 
wituessed  the  downfall  of  this  despot  of  fashion,  witnessed  also  the 
overthrow  of  the  despot  of  Europe.  The  sun  of  Napoleon  set  at 
Waterloo — that  of  Brummell  in  a  St.  James's  hell.  Of  the  two 
Autocracts»  George— though  the  sphere  in  which  he  ruled  was  com* 
pantivdy  cbcomseribed— was  undoubtedly  the  one  whose  behests 
were  tlie  most  implidtly  obeyed.  Resistance  was  continually  made 
'  to  the  French  Emperor,  but  no  one  was  ever  found  bold  enonirh  to 
resist  the  mandates  of  the  West-end  Dictator.  The  submission 
made  to  him  was  unconditional.  His  frown  ^vas  annihilation— his 
patronage  a  sure  passport  topopularity.  Dukes,  earls,  and  barons, 
with  pedigrees  as  long  as  a  BencUstreet  taylor's  bill,  were  |»roud  to 
be  ranked  among  bis  proteg^i  and  plagiarists  ;  and  even  the  Regent 
himself  was  constrained  to  feel  that  he  did  not  rule  alon^  but  held 
divided  empire  with  BrummelL  <<Divisam  imperiom  cum  Jove 
Caesar  habet." 

This  illustrious  and  despotic  Dandy  was  born  in  the  year  1778. 

His  grandfather  tell  it  nut  iu  Gath! — ^was  a  confectioner,  and  his 

father  a  comfortsble  placeman  under  Lord  North.  At  the  usual 
age,  young  George  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  neatness  of  his  dress,  and  the  studied  amenity  of  his 
manners.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  Beau  by  instinct,  and  his  sc  hool-feliows, 
with  a  shrewd  anticipation  of  his  future  fame,  f^nxe  liim  the  flat- 
tering sobriquet  of  "Buck  Brummell"  —  for  the  more  modem 
term  **  Dandy,'*  was  as  yet  in  the  womb  of  time.  From  Eton  he 
went  to  Oxmrd,  with  the  repuUtion  of  being  a  passable  classical 
scfadar;  and  here  he  displayed  the  first  germs  of  that  capadty  for 
cutting  discrediUble  acouaintences,  in  v  hich  he  afterwards  shone 
unrivalled.  He  cut  an  old  school-crony  because  he  objected  to  the 
college  at  which  he  had  entered  :  and  declined  the  society  of  a  fel- 
low-commoner because  his  gloves  were  not  to  his  taste!  As  a 
systematic  violator  of  academic  regulations  he  evinced  a  perseverance 
and  consistency  above  all  praise.  His  conceptions,  too,  of  the  frolic- 
-  some,  the  impertinent,  and  the  audacious,  were  stamped  by  decided 
crigindity.  He  turned  a  iack-daw  with  a  band  on  into  the  college 
quadrangle,  in  order  to  burlesque  the  master  ;  ordered  his  horse  just 
at  the  very  hour  appointed  for  lectures  ;  angled  with  a  rod  and  line 
out  of  his  window  for  the  caps  of  passing  tutors ;  and  treated  all 
o$cial  remonstrances  with  a  sublime  disdain  bordering  on  the  snper- 
•  natural! 

On  quitting  Oxford,  which  he  did  at  the  enr}y  Age  of  sixteen,  our 
Beau  was  appointed  to  a  cornetcy  in  the  Tenili  Hussars.  From 
this  auspicious  moment  his  fortunes  may  be  i>aid  to  have  taken  their 
rise.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Prince  Regent,  who  was  delighted 
with  the  sprightliness  and  oddiU  of  bis  conversation,  and  within 
tlnae  Yean  had  the  rare  luck  to  obtain  a  captain's  commission.  He 
was,  AoweveTf  a  very  negligent  officer,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  he 
did  neiilwayt  know  hisown  troop.  But  this  difficulty  he  evaded  by 
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an  ingenious  expedient,  which  none  but  himself  would  have  hit 
upon.  One  of  his  men  happened  to  be  distinguished  by  an  enor- 
mous blue  tinged  nose,  and  whenever  BrummeU  arrived  late  on 
parade,  he  galloped  up  and  down  the  ranks  till  he  eaugbt  tight  of 
this  cerulean  beacon,  when  he  initandy  reined  up,  perfectly  satisfied 
that  he  was  with  his  proper  troop.  One  day,  tifiwever«  it  ohanoed 
thnt  the  blue  nose  hrul  been  ordered  to  shift  it*^  qnarter-s,  and  Georf»e 
having  ;i>  usual  baltrd  in  its  immedintr  %icinity,  the  C  olonel  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  with  the  wrong  troop.  **No,  no,"  replied 
the  Beau,  I  am  quite  right ;  a  pretty  thiiig  indeed  "—he  added, 
looking  confidently  at  the  nose — if  I  did  not  know      own  men  I" 

Brummell's  military  career  was  but  of  short  duration,  and  was 
hurried  abruptly  to  a  close  by  the  circumslanoe  of  his  regiment 
havinn;  boen  ordered  to  I\Ianehe«ter.  Thi^  wm  a  contingency  on 
whii  li  he  iind  never  calculated,  and  to  which  lie  could  not  think  of 
submitting.  What,  take  up  his  quarters  in  a  manufacturing  town, 
among  spinning.jennies  ana  steam-engines,  and  be  brought  in  close 
daily  contact  with  men  with  large  i«d  hands,  who  dined  at  one 
o'clock,  and  took  porter  with  their  cheese  I  Such  a  humiliation  was 
not  to  be  endured — others  might  succumb  to  it,  but  he  could  not — 
the  fame  of  a  Brummell  must  be  "^pntle??.  his  o-entility  unqaestioned 
— Mnd  accordingly  he  made  all  possible  haste  to  sell  out. 

Ill) mediately  on  quitting  the  army,  our  Beau,  who  was  now  in  the 
receipt  of  a  fortune  of  th&ty  thousand  pounds  by  the  death  of  Us 
ftther,  established  himself  in  a  house  in  Chesterfield^stree^  May* 
fidr,  where  he  gave  recherche  dinners,  at  which  men  of  the  highest 
rank  were  n^'^rmblrd  ;  avoided  all  ostentatious  extravagance  ;  sel- 
dom indulged  in  gaming  ;  and  kept  only  a  single  pair  of  horses.  As 
dress  was  the  order  of  the  day,  he  resolved  to  fall  in  with  the  pre- 
vailing tastes,  and,  fired  with  a  lofty  ambition  to  excel,  he  devoted 
all  his  leisure  hours,  of  which  he  had  enough  and  to  spare,  to  the 
assiduous  cultivation  of  the  toilet  In  this  he  proved  eminently 
successful,  and  soon  began  to  be  looked  OQ  as  a  greater  authority 
than  even  the  Recent  himself.  Some  envious  critics,  indeed,  affected 
to  flonbt  the  soundness  of  his  taste  in  waistcoats;  but  all  allowed 
tiiat  liis  judgment  in  coats  wai>  faultless ;  and  even  his  worst  enemies 
were  compiled  with  a  sigh  to  acknowledge  the  unrivalled  fit  of  his 
buckskin  shorts  1  The  inspired  Schweitser,  who  was  decidedly  the 
first  tailor  of  his  age,  considered  him  quite  infallible  on  all  matters 
relating  to  costume,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  testify : — A  baro- 
net who  went  to  this  threat  artiste  in  order  to  qualifv  nim«elf  for  a 
lounge  in  iiond-s^treet,  asked  him  what  cloth  he  recommended. 
"  Why,  sir,"  said  Schweitzer,  "  the  Prince  wears  superfine,  and  Mr. 
Brummell  the  Badi-coating ;  but  It  is  immaterial  whidi  yon  choose. 
Sir  John,  you  must  be  right;  suppose.  Sir,  we  say  BatlkOoating,  I 
think  Mr.  firumraell  has  a  trifle  the  preference  ! " 

So  impressed  was  the  Prince  with  a  sense  of  the  Beau's  nice  and 
ready  apjirehension  of  the  ''sublime  and  beniitiful"  in  dress,  that 
he  often  consulted  him  on  tlu.s  important  theme,  and  would  go  of  a 
morning — observes  Mr.  Thomas  Kaikes — to  Chesterheld-sUeet,  to 
watch  the  progress  of  his  friend's  toilet,  where  he  would  renuin  till 
so  late  an  hour,  that  he  sometimes  sent  away  his  horses,  and  insisted 
on  Brummell's  giving  him  a  ouiet  dinner,  wftdch  OMUilly  ended  kk  a 
deqp  potatioQ  J  Xmaghifttioii  lores  to  linger  on  an  faq^finlve  aosn* 
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like  this,  and  to  picture  the  Regent— who  at  the  period  to  which  we 
refer,  had  lung  p&sised  the  age  ui  chickenhood — dwelling  with  ad* 
miring  gate  on  «tdi  Mpmtt  movemenf  of  tlui  Betu,  finmi  the  mo* 
nent  wHen  be  Bmt  put  pn  his  highly-gifted  buekakin  ihorte,  and 
with  the  magic  touch  of  genius  smoothed  away  each  wrinkle,  down 
to  the  more  anxious  and  critical  moment  when  he  c^mppled  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  cravat,  and  having  accomplisheci  the  "tie"  to  his 
^tistaction,  stood  proudly  forth,  perfect  in  ail  the  plumage  of 
fashion — a  full-fledged,  unparalleled  fop,  the  envy  and  the  wonder  of 
tb«Weat.endt 

Tlmugh  Brummell  carried  hie  notioiiaof  draaato  the  ne^ht^uUra 
point  of  particnUrity,  yet  tliere  was  nothing  gorgeouf  or  startling  in 

the  style  of  his  costume.  A  studied  and  harmonious  simplicity  was 
its  leading  characteristic.  There  was  no  glaring  contrast  of  colours, 
but  the  lights  and  shades  were  all  beautiiully  and  scientihcally  mel- 
lowed, as  we  see  them  in  the  paintings  of  Claude !  The  reader  may 
poanbly  like  to  know  what  were  the  naiul  itama  of  the  dreaa  that 
thus  electrified  the  world  of  ton.  We  wiU  gratify  his  laudable  thirat 
for  knowledge.  In  the  morning,  the  Beau  wore  plain  Hessian  boots 
and  pantaloons,  or  tops  and  buck*kins,  with  a  blue  coat,  and  biiff- 
coloiircd  waistcoat ;  and  in  the  evening:,  a  blue  coat  and  white 
waistcoat,  with  black  pantaloons,  closely  httiug  and  buttoning  tight 
to  tbt  ankle,  atiipad  aiik  atoekings  and  an  qpara  bat,  Hia  theory  on 
the  attbject  of  dreaa  ia  remarkable,  and  possesses  all  the  teraeneaa 
and  simplicity  of  an  axiom  in  Euclid.  No  perfumes,"  he  naed  to 
say,  but  fine  linen,  plenty  of  it,  and  conntry  washinfjj."  In  matters 
of  virtu  his  apprehension  was  not  less  refined.  Nothing  could  surpass 
the  judgment  he  manifested  in  the  selecLioii  oi  snuff-boxes,  and  the 
easiy  elegance  with  which  he  helped  himself  to  the  titillating  cora- 
pomid.  He  alwava  opened  the  bos  with  the  left  hand,  and  fed  hla 
noaa  with  the  right.  The  Prince  adopted  the  aame  halnt,  and  on 
one  occasion  was  so  fascinated  with  the  unique  beauty  of  a  snuif-box 
which  the  Beau  brotight  with  him  to  Carlton-honie,  that  he  did  him 
the  honour  to  pockt^t  it  I 

But  Brununcli  8  great  triumpii,  and  that  by  which  he  will  be  best 
remembered  bv  a  reverential  posterity,  was  decidedly  the  invention 
of  the  atarched  cravat  Beftfo  hia  time,  the  neckckfth  worn  ronnd 
the  thvoal  naed  to  be  about  the  aiae  of  a  bolster,  completely  covering 
the  chin,  and  intruding  even  on  the  region  of  the  mouth.  With  the 
prophetic  eye  of  taste,  our  Beau  saw  that  a  refom  in  this  respect 
would  be  sure  to  achieve  popularity,  and  with  the  boldness  of  a 
Bacon  or  a  Newton,  he  resolved  on  attempting  it.  After  much 
aoziooa  and  iMroA>und  meditation,  he  hit  npon  the  happ^  discovery 
ef  itarch,  wmch  ho  followed  up  by  a  particular  tie  of  unrivalled 
elegance,  exhibiting  a  world  of  picturesque  and  poetic  fancy.  But 
this  tie  was  not  hrotipht  to  perfection  all  at  onee.  Like  Milton's 
£pic,  it  was  the  growth  of  time,  and  its  originator's  first  essays  were 
far  from  successful.  His  servant  was  seen  one  day  leaving  his 
dressing-room  with  an  armful  of  turabkd  cravats,  and  being  asked 
whjr  he  waa  ao  laden,  replied,  "theae  are  our  morning's  fauHml" 
But  perseverance  doea  wondera.  By  paraeverance  the  Oreeka  tmik 
Trov,  and  by  perseverance  BrammeU  anccaeded  in  triumphing  over 
the  Kerculean  difficulties  of  the  tie  I 

From  thia  lucky  period  our  Beau  became  the  unquestioned 
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Arbiter  EiegatUiarum — the  Dictator  of  fashion,  from  whose  deci&ion 
lliere  was  no  Hf^tl,  Hfa  authority  bad  always  boat  firat-fate  it 
waa  now  oainipolant.  A  tailor  patronised  by  him  ^rang  at  once 
into  tfie  posBession  of  a  carriage  and  a  country*hottse !  A  tailor 
condemned  by  him  had  no  refuge  but  the  Gnzctte  or  suicide  !  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  once  a&ked  his  opinion  of  a  new  coat.  "  Turn 
round/'  said  Brummell.  His  Grace  faced  about,  and  when  the  ex- 
amination  was  completed,  the  Beau,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  one 
of  the  skirtSy  exdaimed,  in  his  most  oompaarionate  tones,  '*  Bedford, 
do  you  call  this  iimg  a  coat  ?  "  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  architect 
of  this  unlucky  garment  died  soon  afterwards  of  a  broken  heart ! 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  sage  philosopher,  that  two  cnns  cannot 
shine  in  the  same  sphere;  and  the  reader  will  readily  imagine  that 
two  sucii  iashionable  luminaries  as  the  Prince  and  Brummell  could 
not  long  continue  on  good  terms  with  esch  other.  Many  eanssa 
have  beoi  assigned  for  the  rupture  that  took  plaee  between  them, 
but  the  plain  truth  we  believe  to  havo  been  this — the  Regent  was 
jealous  of  the  Danflv  !  He  was  more  particularly  annoyed  at  the 
idea  of  being  coin]icl]c(l  to  .uloiU  his  tie  and  succumb  to  his  starch, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  venting  his  spleen  on  his  rival.  But 
Brummell,  who  had  cut  so  many  others,  was  not  the  man  to  be  cut 
himself  with  impnnily,  and  accordingly  he  repaid  the  Prince  in  his 
own  coin.  Walldng  down  Bond-street  with  a  friend  one  day,  and 
seeing  the  Beau  approacbing  arm-in-arm  with  Lord  Alvanley,  the 
Rep^^ent,  bent  on  showing  his  contempt  for  the  Dandy,  stopped  and 
spoke  to  liis  Lordship  without  takinpf  the  slightest  notice  of  his 
companion.  Brummell's  revenge  was  immediate.  "Alvanley,  who 
is  your  fat  iHend?  "  he  asked  m  n  stmUoaily  distinct  tone  of  voice 
»-«n  ironical  qnestion  which  cut  the  Prince  to  the  ouick,  for  he  en- 
tertained a  great  horror  of  corpulence,  and  was  at  tnis  period  of  hia 
life  far  from  insignificant  in  point  of  tonnn^rp.  A  fe%v  dnys  subse- 
quently to  the  above  recontre,  the  Beau  exclaimed  at  a  dinner-party  , 
within  hearing  of  one  of  the  toad-eaters  of  Royalty,  "If  Wales  per- 
sists in  insulting  me  in  this  manner,  I  will  cut  lam,  and  bring  old 
George  into  fsshion ! "  and  we  verily  believe  he  woold  have  done 
Spphad  he  not  been  induced  to  relax  in  his  determination  out  of  n 
lingering  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  Regent. 

It  was  not  often,  however,  that  Bnimmel!  wns  guilty  of  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  others.  He  threw  hia  wit  and  sarcasm  about 
with  the  utmost  recklessness;  and  consequently,  notwithstanding  his 

f>opularity,  he  was  more  fesnd  than  loved.  I&ing  once  at  an  opu» 
ent  banksr^s,  he  asked  him  In  the  course  of  the  evening  for  the  losn 
of  his  carriage  to  take  him  to  Lady  Jersey's.  "I  am  going  there 
myself,"  snid  his  ho?t,  "and  shall  be  happy  in  your  company."  The 
Beau  hemmed  and  hawed,  and  at  length  made  ans^\  cr,  *'  You  do 
not  mean  to  get  up  behind,  that  would  not  be  quite  right  in  your 
own  carriage ;  and  yet  how  would  it  do  for  me  to  be  seen  in  the  same 
vehicle  wiu  jfoii  f  On  another  occaaion,  standing  and  speaking  at 
the  coadi*door  of  m  lady,  she  expressed  her  astonishment  at  his 
wasting  his  time  on  so  unfashionable  a  person.  **  My  dear  madam* 
don't  mention  it,"  replied  the  Bean  ;  tnere  is  no  one  to  see  us!"— 
We  subjoin  two  more  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  his  exquisite  powers 
of  impudence,  which  might  put  even  the  "  Bashful  Irishman  "  to  the 
blush.  In  reply  to  a  certain  noble  lord«  who  accused  hhn  of  having 
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involved  his  sou  in  a  discreditable  gaming  transaction,  he  said. 
Badly,  I  did  bit  bat  fbr  die  young  man :  I  edM  him  Ikimliarly 
Tom,  and  gave  bim  my  arm  all  the  wwr  from  Whitil'a  to  Watiat^a*^ 
ftpfaking  to  a  mutual  acquaintance  or  a  rich  ooonty  membar,  h9 
exclaimed,  "Ah,  he  is  a  silly — a  very  <?il]y  fellow.  Would  you  be^ 
lievc  it  ?  he  muddles  away  his  fortune  in  p-'^ying  tradesmen's  bills!" 
The  effrontery  of  this  remark  positively  Lakes  away  one's  breath. 
The  mind  staggers  under  the  efiort  to  appreciate  the  full  sublimity 
of  ita  impndoMse.  None  bnt  a  man  of  oaring  and  orighiel  gcntne 
could  have  inade  it— none  but  a  congenial  t^t  ooold  fiive  laughed 
at  it! 

But  the  time  was  now  at  hand  when,  despite  his  dandyism  and 
eflrontery,  Ikummell,  like  Napoleon,  was  to  descend  from  his  high 
^tate.  The  sand  in  his  hour-glass  was  fast  running  out — his  sun 
had  passed  its  meridian,  and  was  setting  westward.  In  the  memor* 
able  year  1814  he  loM»  at  one  ntting  at  tert^  the  last  ten  thousand 
pounds  he  had  at  his  bankers  I  The  consequence  may  be  anticiw 
pated.  He  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  theatre  of  all  his  glories 
—•the  pnve  of  Pall-Mail,  the  gossip  of  the  clubs,  the  box  at  the 
opera,  and  the  dance  at  Almack's, — and  make  a  precipitate  retreat  to 
Calais.  There  he  re&ided  for  many  years,  living  chieBy  ou  the  bounty 
of  some  of  his  old  London  admirers  and  disciples,  and  occupying  hm 
letsore  by  dress,  gossip,  and  a  daily  stroll  on  the  ramparts.  Of 
course  no  man  of  fashion  ever  came  to  France  without  papng  a  visi^ 
to  the  fallen  *'  lion,"  offerinjT  him  the  homage  of  his  respect,  and  per- 
haps— whicli  was  much  more  acceptable — accommodating  him  with 
a  loan.  Pilgrims  from  the  West  End  were,  indeed,  constantly  to  be 
met  vrith  at  Calais,  who  regarded  the  residence  of  the  expatriated 
Beau  with  nearly  the  same  veneration  with  which  the  Faithful  re* 
gaid  the  shrine  of  Mahomet  at  Mecca. 

After  residing  fourteen  years  in  Calais,  Brummell  received  the 
appointment  of  British  consul  at  Caen.  On  this  occasion  he  spent  a 
x^eek  at  Paris,  hither  he  travelled,  free  of  expense,  in  company 
with  a  king's  mestsenger,  who,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  Beau^, 
replied^  that  he  was  a  very  agreeable  associate ;  m,  though  he  never 
spoke  a  word  throuffhont  the  journey,  yet  he  "tfioretf  verr  mndi 
like  a  gentleman !"  From  the  period  of  his  arrival  at  Caen  down  to* 
that  oi  his  death,  poor  Brummell  was  engaged  in  a  continual  struggle 
with  disease,  penury,  and  humiliations  of  all  sorts.  At  first  his  lime 
passed  pleasantly  enough;  for  he  associated  willi  the  elite  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  was  treated  with  marked  deference;  but  gra- 
dually, as  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  increaaed,  his  acquaintanoae 
one  by  one  bc^an  to  drop  off,  until  at  length  he  was  left  in  his  old 
age  without  a  single  friend !  The  record  of  the  four  or  five  Inst 
years  of  his  life  is  melanclioly  in  the  extreme.  He  was  twice  lodged 
in  prison,  where  he  was  forced  to  herd  with  the  very  dregs  of  so- 
ciety; and,  when  liberated,  it  was  tu  iind  himseli  without  a  «oa  Hi 
his  pocket  So  squalid  in  his  attire,  and  so  dirty  in  his  habits^  had 
the  once-refined,  fastidious  Beau  now  become,  from  the  joint  pressure 
of  poverty  and  disease,  that  he  was  actually  forbidden  to  appear  at 
the  table  d'hote,  and  was  compelled  to  take  his  meals  in  his  own 
cheerless  apartments.  Imbecih'ty  soon  succeeded,  and  in  the  wan- 
derings of  his  mind  he  would  fancy  himself  once  again  tlie  dictator 
of  fashion^  dancing  with  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  at  Alninck%  or 
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sipping  Raman  punch  anlong  princes  and  peers,  wits  and  statesmen, 
aH  Cartton  Houiet  Thaa  ha  lingerad  on  far  two  draary,  hepalsn 
yaan«  a  sad  spectacle  of  fallen  greatness,  —  till  at  length  the  golden 
bowl  was  broken,  and  be  breathed  his  last  sigh  in  a  hospital  for  lu- 
natic mendicant^;,  in  the  presence  of  utter  8lrann;-ers,  in  tho  spring-  of 
1840,  and  in  tlie  sixty-second  year  of  big  age.  He  ^vas  l)uricd  in  tiie 
Protestant  cemetery  of  Caen  ;  and  a  plain  slab  oi'  black  marble  alone 
niarka  the  apot  where  rapoae  the  aabaa  of  tha  invontor  of  atwchj^ 
the  refonner  of  the  ctsrat-tia^— the  laat  and  moat  illiiatrioaa  of  the 
Beans  t 

Though,  in  more  serious  moofl«,  we  mny  clrspise  the  sort  of  ambi* 
tion  which  iiiummell  possessed,  and  feel  disposed  rather  to  pity 
than  admire  him,  even  when  basking  in  the  full  splendour  of  his 
celebrity,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  possessed  supariot 
talents,  which,  employed  on  worthy  objects,  might  have  gained  hia 
aubstantial  influence,  wealth,  and  permanent  station  in  the  world's 
eye.  He  had  great  natural  shrewdness,  a  ready  apprehension  of 
character,  and  wit  ever  at  command.  iNforeover,  he  was  a  skilful 
musician,  used  bis  ])cncil  with  grace  and  fifedom,  and  was  by  no 
means  a  contemptible  versit'yer.  His  exterior  was  prepossessing,  his 
gait  elegant,  and  eren  dignified,  and  hia  eonntenanc^  tiioogG  not 
handsome,  was  full  of  expression  and  Intalligenoe.  How  many  men, 
witb  far  inferior  mental  and  personal  qnalifieations,  have  achieved 
for  tlirmsclves  rank,  affluence,  and  lasting  renown  ?  Btit  it  was  the 
luistbrtune  of  poor  Brummell  to  possess  an  inveterate  enemy  in  his 
own  selt-conceit,  which  lured  him  step  by  step  up  the  dizzy  heights 
of  notoriety,  till  at  len^^,  having  brought  him  to  the  edge  of  the 

Eredpice,  it  plun^d  him  headlong  into  the  abyss  of  rain.  Bot  for 
is  egregious  vanity,  he  might  have  been  living  at  this  hour,  a  proa- 
perous  and  distinguished  member  of  society.  But  he  could  not  re- 
sist the  promptings  of  the  juggling  6end  within  him  ;  and  what  was 
the  j)cnaity  he  paid  for  such  infirmity  of  will  ?  The  answer  is  tre- 
meudous : — a  suipwrteked  ciiaracter,  a  broken  heart,  and  a  pauper's 
grave  in  an  obscure  foreign  churchyard  I 

\Vliile  George  Brummell  was  yet  a  smart,  promiaiiig  adbodboy  at 
Eton,  another  George — namely,  Selwyn,  aman  equally  distiii^^uished 
by  his  powers  of  wit  and  raillery — was  pnssinGr  from  the  ^ny  circles  of 
the  beau  monde,  of  which  for  half  a  century  he  bad  been  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments.  Selwyn  was  no  beau,  in  tlie  BruuimeUian  sense  of 
the  term ;  nevertheless,  he  was  aa  mueh  the  rage  in  the  drawings 
rooma  and  at  the  claha,  as  if  he  had  invented  a  new  tie,  or  innovated 
en  the  operaohat.  His  father  was  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  representati\  c  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  and  he  himself 
was  born  in  1719.  Having  completed  his  education  at  Eton  and 
Oxibrd,  he  proceeded  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
home  was  appointed,  through  his  £<imily  influence,  to  two  luerative 
sinecure  posts  under  Government.  In  1747  he  obtained  a  seat  in 
Parliament*  and  from  this  period  to  the  day  of  hia  death,  whiidl  took 
place  in  1791*  he  led  the  life  of  an  indolent  "man  nbont  town," 
cracking  jokes  at  the  clubs,  gambling  at  the  halls,  fiirlin^ — ihough 
moderately — with  the  woninv,  ;md  writing  aniusiug  letters  to  his 
friends.  '*  Perhaps  no  individual,"  says  Mr.  Jesse,*  ever  acquired 
ao  great  a  reputation  for  mere  wit  aa  Selwjrn."   This  is  jostly  ob« 

*  In  his  delightfol    Memoirs  of  (ieorge  Selwyn  and  his  Contemporaries." 
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•erved.  His  fnni-mofs  were  in  every  one's  mouth  ;  and  wbcnrver 
lie  made  his  appearance  in  the  ball  rnoin  or  at  the  ciubs^  he  never 
ikUed  to  collect  an  admiring  crowd  about  him. 

Like  «)1  witt,  h«  had  Miiie  itrange  peculiarities,  and  one  of  hit 
oddest  fancies  was  a  taste  for  witnessing  executions !  He  would  go 
milea  to  aee  a  man  hanged,  but  to  see  him  beheaded  he  would  cross 
the  sea,  and  submit  to  the  p^reatest  inconveniences  and  privations. 
His  friends  often  made  merry  with  this  eccentric  foible,  and  when- 
ever a  trial,  or  execution,  or  suicide  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
took  pkce,  never  failed  to  give  him  the  earliest  information  of  it. 
When  the  firat  Lord  Holland  was  on  his  death-bed,  being  told  that 
Selwynhad  eome  to  inquire  after  has  health,  he  said,  "  The  next  time 
that  gentleman  calls,  show  him  up.  If  I  am  alive,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  see  him  ;  and  if  I  am  dead,  he  wnll  be  delighted  to  see  me  !"  The 
execution  of  the  rebel  lords  in  1745  afforded  him  a  rare  treat,  and 
he  witnessed  their  decapitation  on  Tower  Hill  with  feelings  of  the 
moat  philanthropic  satiafkction.  Some  ladiea  taunting  liim  with  his 
inhumanity  In  attending  to  see  Lord  Lovaf  s  head  cut  off,  he  replied, 
"Why,  I  made  amends  by  going  to  the  undertaker's  to  see  it  sown 
on  again."  When  Damien  was  broken  on  the  wheel,  for  attempting 
to  assassinate  Lnnis  the  Fifteentli,  Selwyn,  who  had  journeyed  to 
Paris  for  the  cxj)i  e.ss  purpose  ot"  witnessing  the  cniertaimnenl,  mingled 
with  the  crowd  in  a  plain  undress  and  bob-wip,  when  a  French 
Bobleman,  imagining,  mm  the  deep  interest  whidi  he  took  In  the 
aeciie,  that  he  must  be  a  hangman,  addressed  him  as  such.  ''No, 
no,"  replied  Selwyn,  "  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  an  executioner ; 
I  am  merely  an  amateur  !*'  Horace  Walpole,  who  knew  well, 
observea,  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  state  criminals  di  o}>ping  a 
handkerchief  on  the  scaffold,  as  a  signal  to  the  executioner  to  strike, 
George  Selwyn  came  to  town  the  other  day  to  have  a  tooth 
drawn,  and,  true  to  his  rulingjpeiicAafif >  he  told  the  man  that  he  would 
drop  his  httidkerchief  for  the  signal !  ' 

It*  we  may  judge  from  the  letters  of  his  numerous  correspondents, 
— and  no  mere  man  of  wit  aiul  ffishion  ever  had  more, — Selwyn  must 
haveposse«tsedahost  of  aniiabie  qualities;  for  he  was  always  addressed 
in  the  frankest,  most  familiar,  and  most  unreserved  terms,  even  by 
those  who  were  strongly  opposed  to  his  politics.  Lord  Carlisle  and  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  in  particular,  wrote  to  him  as  though  he  were 
their  brother  j  and  his  oh*  schoolfeUow,  Horace  Walpole,  was  never 
weary  of  trumpeting  his  praises,  and  repeating  his  ooH'tnofs.  But, 
though  Selwyn  was  undoubtedly  a  kindly,  siT^glc-hearted  man, — so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  artificial  usages  of  the  soc  iety  in  which  he  lived 
would  allow  him  to  be  so, — tliere  was  no  want  of  bitter  sarcasm  in 
Ma  nature.  He  could,  on  occasion,  ksh  fHends  as  well  as  foes ;  and 
some  of  his  repartees  must  have  taken  the  skin  oiF  like  a  blister.  We 
subjoin  a  few  of  these  pungent  witticisms.  A  namesake  of  Charles 
Fox — and  Fox,  be  it  observed,  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  asso- 
ciate;?— having  been  hung  at  Tyburn,  the  latter  incpiired  of  him 
whether  he  had  attended  the  execution.  "  No,"  was  the  caustic  re- 
ply "I  make  a  point  of  never  frequenting  rehearsals."  Dining 
once  at  a  large  party,  where  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller  was 
pmctat,  Selwyn  asked  him  what  musical  instruments  were  used  in 
that  country.  "  I  think,"  replied  Bruce,  **  I  saw  one  It/re  there." — 
<*  Yes,^  whispered  the  wit  to  his  next  neighbour,  "  and  there  is  one 
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less  since  he  left  the  kingdom."  When  Fox's  affairs  were  in  a  more 
than  usually  embarrassed  state,  his  friends  raised  a  subscription 
«none  tbeniMlvet  for  fab  relief.  One  of  them  remaridng  met  it 
would  require  MMne  ddicecy  in  bteekinff  the  matter  to  him,  and 
edding  that  he  wondered  how  Fox  would  take  it, — Take  it?"  in* 
terrupted  Rehvyn  ;  *' why,  qitarterhf,  to  be  sure!"  Walpole  having 
observed  at  a  party,  that  the  same  indecision  which  marked  the  po- 
litics of  Queen  An  tie's  time  distinguished  also  those  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  and  added,  ''but  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun/'— "No/'  was  Selwyn'i  reply,  "nor  under  the  grandmm,** 

Thii  reedfaiess  and  briUiency  of  repartee,  which  rendered  Urn  eo 
popular  among  his  contemporaries,  and,  strange  to  say,  never  lost 
him  a  friend,  our  wit  is  reported  to  have  inherited  from  his  mother, 
v>ho  was  remarkable,  says  Mr.  Jesse,  "for  her  vivacity  and  social 
humour."  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  almost  ail  the  eminent  men 
of  whom  hiiCorT  or  hioffraphy  nukee  mentioD,  have,  like  flelwyn, 
owed  the  qualities  by  which  they  oblihied  renown  to  the  fostering 
influence  of  their  mother.  Sodi  was  the  case  with  PteOf  Barniw 
Scott,  Sheridan,  Napoleon,  and  many  others  whom  we  could  enume- 
rate, in  ancient  ns  well  as  in  modern  times.  Though  men  invariably 
get  the  credit  of  it,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  silent,  subtle, 
unostentatious  influence  of  women  that  moulds  the  age,  by  . mould- 
ing the  diameters  of  those  who  are  destined  to  exercbe  escsndanqr 
over  it.  To  the  early  seeds  of  ambition  implanted  by  Ledlia  Bona* 
parte  in  the  mind  of  the  future  Emperor  of  France,  we  owe  it  that 
Europe  was  convulsed  for  twenty  years  ;  the  artful  counsels  of  Anne 
'  of  Austria,  impressed  from  day  to  day  on  the  boy  Louis,  determined 
the  character  of  the  Grande  Monarque,  and  established  the  absolute 
numarchy  of  the  Bourbons  ;  mid  itho  forgets  the  "  M otiier  of  the 
Oracchi,'*  and  the  influence  she  exercised  over  Rome  thron|^  the- 
agency  of  her  democratic  sons? 

Contemporary  with  Selwyn,  his  equal  in  ^vit,  his  superior  in  lite- 
rary attainment.':,  was  Horace  Walpole,  ;i  man  of  singular  versatility 
of  powers — a  critic,  a  novelist,  an  antiquary,  a  dramatist,  a  virtuoso, 
an  niatorian,  and  incomparably  the  most  brilliant  letter-writer  that 
this  or  anjr  conntr]^  has  produced.  As  the  leading  Inddenls  in  hie 
life,— a  life  which  stretehed  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury—  are  well  known,  we  shall  sum  them  up  m  a  few  words.  He 
WHS  tlie  third  and  youngest  son  of  the  celebrated  Whig  minister.  Sir 
liobert  Walpole ;  was  born  in  1717  i  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  lie 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Selwyn,  and  nder wards  at  Cam- 
bridge; sat  in  parliament  for  nearly  twenty  years;  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  having  had  Ins  fill  ot  public  life,  he  retired 
to  his  gothic  villa  at  Twickenham,  there  to  cultivate  his  favourite 
pursuits  of  literature,  and  indulge  his  penchant  for  old  books,  old 
paintings,  old  china,  and  knick-knackeries  of  all  sorts.  He  died  in 
17^7»  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty,  retaining  his  vivacity  and  his 
acute  intelligence  to  the  last  moment ;  and  with  him  cancluded  the 
male  line  of  the  descendants  of  his  illttstrious  father. 

Like  Selwyn  and  Brnmmell,  Horace  Walpole  was  a  man  of  a  pe- 
culiarly artificial  character.  His  tastes,  his  habits,  his  manners,  nis 
modes  of  thinking,  were  all  conventional ;  and,  despite  his  undoubt- 
ed talcTits.  lie  wn^  ns  much  a  fop  in  literature  as  the  Beau  "vvas  in 
dress.    We  do  not  say  this  to  iiia  dispari^eroent,  for,  li&d  he  been 
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otherwise  we  never  should  have  had  those  inimitable  letters  which 
•we  now  possess,  in  which  intellectual  dandyism  exhibits  itself  in  so 
graceful  and  winning  a  form  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  charmed 
with  it.  What  George  Selwyn,  and  after  him,  Bnunmell,  was  in 
convermtion,  Walpole  was  on  paper — a  pleasant  gossip,  an  admir* 
able  story-teller,  a  wit,  a  satirist,  a  keen  observer,  and  a  cold,  trained 
man  of  the  world.  Diatruatful  of  his  impulses,  he  seldom,  if  ever* 
gave  way  to  them  ;  and  accordingly,  throuirhotit  lii^  voluminous 
correspondence  a  healthy,  natural  burst  of  strong  emotion  is  a  "god- 
send we  rarely  meet  with.  He  has  been  accused  of  afi'ectation  ;  but 
this  ia  an  mijiist  charge ;  he  was  nmplj  a  man  whom  the  circum« 
stances  of  hia  elevated  positioii  in  societjr  had  compelled  to  keep  the 
strictest  guard  over  his  aensihilities,  and  exercise  the  utmost  degree 
of  self-restraint. 

A<?  Sf  Iwyn  s  great  ambition  was  to  be  a  wit,  and  Brummell's  to  be 
a  dandy,  so  Walpole's  was  to  be  an  author.  But  the  success  which 
the  two  former  obtained  during  life  was  not  achieved  by  the  latter 
till  after  his  death ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  publication,  within  the  Iwt 
ten  or  a  dozen  years,  of  the  entire  bodj  of  hi>  incomparable  letters, 
that  a  full  measure  of  fame  has  been  awarded  him.  His  very  versa- 
tility of  talent  militated  J5[,'ni!i*t  liim.  IHh  virtuoso  and  antiquarian 
hobbies  were  stumbling-blocks  ia  his  cour*;e  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  favour  with  which  some  of  his  earlier  works  were  received,  he 
was  regarded  by  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries — ^who  took  their 
cue  ftcmi  his  enemy.  Burke — as  a  mere  shallow  trifler,  a  retailer  of 
l»mimon-p1aces,  without  force,  thought,  sentiment,  or  originality 
of  any  kind.  Trifler  and  fop  he  certainly  was  in  literature,  for  it 
was  his  object  rather  to  amuse  than  instruct,  and  he  had  a  nervous 
horror  of  being  looked  on  as  a  learned  pedant ;  but  though  he  was 
iRmd  of  jingling  the  cap  and  bells  in  the  ears  of  his  more  famiKar 
correspondents,  remembering,  no  doubt,  with  Horace,  that  "  dulce 
est  desipere  in  loco,**— 3^  he  could  lay  them  aside  when  he  pleased, 
and  exhibit  the  wisdom  of  the  statcs^iirin,  the  enlnr^jcd  thought  of 
the  philosopher,  the  di -elimination  oi'  the  critic,  and  the  readiii^f  of 
the  scholar.  We  have  sniti  that  Walpole's  great  ambition  was  to 
achieve  fame  as  an  author.  The  posthumous  publication,  within  the 
last  few  months^  of  his  biographical  sketch  entitled  Short  Notes  of 
my  Life,"  puts  this  beyond  a  doubt ;  for  he  herein  catalogues,  with  all 
the  circumstantial  minuteness  of  an  auctioneer,  every  scrap  of  verse 
and  prose  that  he  wrote  during  his  long  life,  commencing  with  the 
Latin  poem  which  he  perpetrated  when  a  t^choolboy  in  and 
concluding  with  his  "Answer  to  the  Kditor  of  Chatterton's  Works," 
which  he  composed  in  1/78 1 

Though  he  strove  to  distinguish  himself  in  many  branches  of  lite- 
rature,  yet  it  is  by  his  Memoirs  and  his  Letters  that  Walpole  will  be 
best  known  to  posterity.  His  "  Mysterious  Mother  "  has  already 
descended  to  the  ''capacious  tomb  of  the  Capulets  ;"  but  his  Cor- 
respondence is  perused  and  re-perused  by  all  classes  with  ever-re- 
newed  ddight.  Age  cannot  wither,  custom  cannot  stale,  its  infi- 
nite variety."  Such  a  body,  indeed,  of  Ijetters,  comprising  every 
species  of  excellence — combining  the  graceful  levity  of  the  fop  with 
the  brilliant  raillery  of  the  wit,  the  learning  of  the  scholar,  ar.d  the 
practical  sagacity  of  the  cosmopolite— the  world  before  never  saw, 
and  probably  is  never  destined  to  see  again.    Though  the  majority 
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of  these  unrivalled  epistlet*  are  penned  in  that  light,  superficial  man- 
ner so  cfaanicteristic  of  die  man  of  ton  and  of  pleasure  who  proposes 
to  himself  no  higher  object  than  to  entert^iin  his  readers,  yet  occa- 
rionaUj  they  breathe  an  earnest,  thoughtful,  philosophic  spirit,  and 
are  instinct  with  ;i  sober,  worldly  wi-^doin,  the  evident  result  of 
years  of  diligent  speculation  upon  iiie  and  manners.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  with  the  two  last  volumes  of  Walpole's  Correspond- 
ence,* which  were  written  in  bis  old  age,  when  the  world  and  its 
vanities  had  pdled  upon  his  taste,  and  the  chill  shadow  of  the 
grave  was  brooding  over  his  spirit.  He  here  shows  himself  the 
calm,  reflective  observer, — ^the  subdued  wit,  in  whose  very  mirth 
there  is  :\  touch  of  gravity, — the  pensive  moralist,  whose  sad- 
dest njusiiigs,  however,  are  rarely  untainted  by  cynicism,  and  who, 
living  no  longer  for  the  present,  is  constantly  dwelling  with  regret 
and  fondness  on  the  past  Walpole's  age  was  a  restless,  a  splenetic, 
and  a  melancholy  one.  He  had  outlived  most  of  the  friends  of  his 
vouth  and  manhood,  and  the  new  generation  by  wliich  he  found 
himself  surrounded  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste.  "  The  pre>ent 
world,"  he  rcin;uk:>,  in  one  of  his  latest  and  gravest  letters,  "might 
be  my  grandchildren ;  but,  us  they  are  not,  I  have  nothing  to  du 
with  them.  I  am  |[lad  they  are  amused,  but  I  neither  envy  nor 
sympathize  with  their  pleasures  nor  their  business.  I  cannot  feel 
interested  about  a  generation  that  I  do  not  know."  Despite,  how- 
ever, this  cynical  indifference  to  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  busy 
world  about  him,  Walpole  would,  we  suspect,  nave  been  delighted 
with  the  airy  vivacity  and  elegant  caprices  of  firummell ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  Beau's  pert  assumption — so  distasteful  to  the  more 
formal  old  school  of  fasnion — ^he  would  have  done  justice  to  lus 
ready  powers  of  repartee,  and  acknowledged  him,  in  conversational 
talent  at  least,  to  be  no  unworthy  success(»r  of  George  Selwyn, 

We  do  not  learn  that  Horace  Walpole  was  particularly  brilliant 
in  conversation ;  in  this  respect  he  was  probably  lar  inferior  to  Sel- 
wyn and  Brummell ;  he  appears,  however,  to  have  been,  when  in 
good  humour-'which  was  not  always  the  case,  for  his  temper  was 
as  capricious  and  uncertain  as  an  April  day— a  chatty  ami  agreeable 
companion  ;  and  Haniiali  INhn  e,  who  saw  mucli  of  him  in  his  latter 
days,  speaks  with  delight  and  admiration  of  his  colloquial  qualities. 
This  lady's  testimony,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on  ; 
for,  notwithstanding  her  £vangelism,  she  was  a  shrewd,  worldly 
woman,  who  made  a  point  of  flattering  every  one  whose  good 
opinion  was  likely  to  be  of  use  to  her.  The  truth  is,  Walpole  was 
not  a  man  of  ready  wit  or  humour.  His  vivacity,  which  sparkles 
with  such  di.imond-like  lustre  in  his  Letters,  was  anything  but  un- 
premeditated ;  it  was  pondered  over  and  polished  with  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  tu  etl'ect — as  caret ully  elaborated,  in  fact,  as 
the  pointed  couplets  of  Pope.  He  never  allowed  ills  productiims 
to  bi-  seen  cn  deshabille,  but  studiously  withheld  them  from  the 
world  till  he  could  exhibit  them  in  all  the  neatness,  elegance,  and 
finish  of  full-tlress.  It  is  not  nature  or  simplicity  we  admire  in 
Walpole's  correspoudeoce^  but  art  carried  to  the  liighest  point  of 
perfection. 

Of  the  three  eminent  individuals  of  whom  we  have  been  speak- 

*  The  Uitest  "  Lcltcrs  of  lluravc  Waipoltt  to  bir  Uuriu;^  Maiiu/*  4  vols.  8vo. 
1844. 
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ing,  Horace  Walpole  is  the  only  one  who  can  be  said  to  have  clone 
full  justice  to  his  powers.  Selwyn  and  Brummell,  though  they 
|>ossessec]  equal  capacity,  and  had  many  opportunities  of  achieving 
an  honourable  fame  that  might  do  them  service  with  posterity, 
allowed  the  golden  moments  to  pass  unheeded,  and  idled  away  their 
time,  and  dissipated  their  energies  in  the  frivolous  gossip  of  the 
clubs,  or  the  still  greater  frivolities  of  the  drawing-room.  And 
wherefore  this  ?  In  order,  forsooth,  that  the  one  might  be  admired 
for  his  smart  sayings,  and  the  other  for  the  graces  of  his  costume ! 
Miserable  ambition,  which  the  moralist  "  according  to  his  tempera- 
ment"— to  quote  the  language  of  Gibbon — "may  commiserate  or 
visit  with  reprobation  ! "  The  consequence  is,  that  the  names  of 
Selwyn  and  Urummell  are  fast  lapsing  into  oblivion  ;  in  a  few  years 
they  will  be  as  completely  forgotten  as  if  they  had  never  existed,  or 
be  recalled  only  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale  ;  "  while  the  fame 
of  Horace  Walpole  will  descend  to  remotest  posterity,  supplying  the 
historian,  the  biographer,  the  wit,  and  the  essayist  with  sterling  ma- 
terials for  the  exercise  of  their  respective  powers. 


BARON  VON  PFAFFENBERG. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  ALFRED  CROWQUILL,  WITH  TWO  PORTHAITS 

IN  OLYPHGOHAPUY. 

Whenever  one  of  those  astronomical  phenomena  called  a  comet 
condescends  to  astonish  this  world  of  ours  with  a  visit,  during  his 
eccentric  travels  all  the  old  wives  are  in  a  fluster ;  for  they  are  per- 
fectly convinced  that  »' something"  is  going  to  happen,— that  it  is  a 
type  of  an  avenging  rod  for  the  castigation  of  the  backslidings  of 
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worldly  iniquity.  Opinions  vary;  but  the  eyes  of  all  are  alike  up- 
turned to  gaze  upon  the  lustrous  stranger. 

Now  it  happened  in  the  year  18 — ,  that  the  quiet  little  market- 
town  of  B  was  startled  from  its  propriety  by  the  appearance  of  a 

post-chaise  and  four,  which  honoured  The  White  Horse  "  by  rattling 
up  to  its  door,  and  putting  host,  hostess,  waiters,  and  chambermaids 
in  a  fever  of  anticipation. 

All  the  bells  in  the  house  were  set  a-ringing,  and  the  host,  mecha- 
nically grasping  a  diaper,  rushed  smirking  to  Sbe  door,  which  yawned 
with  a  sort  of  ligneous  emnn,  rit  liaving  been  compelled  for  months 
to  keep  open  house,  without  admitting  a  satisfactory  visitor, 

Tlie  ostler  and  stable-boy  (so  called  by  custom  or  courtesy — for  he 
was  uijwurds  ot  iilly-iivL:)  rushed  at  tlie  horses'  heads ;  the  postillions 
leaped  gymnasticafly  from  their  saddles ;  the  door  was  opened,  and 
down  rattled  the  steps,  with  a  celerity  and  a  tone  which  only  a  prac- 
tised hand  could  achieve. 

The  host  bustled  down  the  three  steps  of  the  inn,  and  bowed,  as  a 
pale,  slender  youth,  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  blue  cloak,  with  a  fur 
collar,  steppe(l  iringcrly  Ibrth,  and,  turning  his  back  upon  the  master  of 
The  White  Horse,"  angled  his  arm  to  assist  his  cotiipuuion  to  alight. 

A  black  curly  head,  with  whiskers  and  mustachios,  crowned  by  a 
velvet,  cap  and  gold  tassel,  and  really  a  handsome  face»  was  thrust 
forward,  the  figure  being  concealed  by  the  folds  of  a  military  cloak* 
He  was  evidently  the  master,  from  the  deft^rence  paid  him  by  the 
youth  and  the  post-boys. 

"Mine  goot  friend,"  graciously  addressing  the  obsequious  host, 
*'  I  sail  trupple  you  to  gif  me  and  mine  segredary  foot  and  lodge  in 
de  houze  for  some  tay.  I  am  run  about  de  gountry  for  mine  bleasure. 
Vot  a  putiful  place  dis  is  I*' 

The  host,  overwhelmed  by  the  6attering  distinction  bestowed  upon 

The  White  Horse/'  muttered  something  about  superior  accommo- 
dation and  particulnr  nttention,  and  ushered  the  Baron  and  his  "se- 
gredary" into  the  hcst  pai  lour. 

Then  scuttling  doun  lo  the  kitchen,  where  the  hungry  post-boys 
were  already  supplying  their  capacious  mouths,  he  put  a  few  technical 
inquiries  to  them  respecting  his  unexpected  guest,  and  was  perfectly 
confirmed  in  his  favourable  impression  by  their  praise  of  his  princely 
liberality;  and  then  they  cunningly  touched  '  the  host  for  a  dou- 
ceur, for  having  brought  such  an  enviable  customer  to  the  house. 

The  host  of  the  White  Horse  had  scarcely  satisfied  the  cravings 
of  the  postillions,  and  made  all  right,  when  the  young  secretary  en- 
tered tiic  kitchen,  and,  begging  pardon  for  intruding  in  the  culinary 
sanctum,  politely  gave  orders  for  dinner  to  be  prepared  fbrthwith, 
named  the  wines  and  the  dishes  for  the  refection  of  himself  and  pa- 
troHj  and  gave  them  two  hours  for  the  preparation,  stating  that  in 
the  meanwhile  they  would  saunter  about  the  town  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity,  and  obtain  an  appetite, 

Never  was  the  White  Hoisu  put  so  much  upon  fits  mettle;  every 
available  hand  in  the  establislmient  was  put  in  requisition,  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  the  dinner  was  served  upC  The  Baron,  who  appeared 
one  of  the  most  easy  and  good-natured  men  m  the  world,  praised  and 
ate  of  everything;  and,  considering  the  circumferential  capacity  of 
Mr*  Secretary,  the  quantity  he  *<  stowed  away  *'  was  amazing. 
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Cart  noir^  and  a  goutte  {schnapps)  as  the  Baron  termed  it,  fol- 
lowed, ftDcl  then  the  secretary  brought  forth  two  formidable  meer- 
•chaum  pipes,  and  the  Baron  and  bis  dependant  were  lost  in  **  douds" 
Ibr  three  mortal  hours. 

Notwithstanding  their  excellent  dinner,  a  slight  sapper  was  pre- 
pared, consistinn^  ofn  pair  ofronst  clucks,  and  e^rt^on  \)q\\9,  and  a  trifle 
of  pastry  ;  after  wliiuh  tlie  two  guests  drank  brand^'-and-wuter 
gaily,"  to  counteract  dyspepsia,  or  any  of  its  concomitants,  and  then 
retired  early  to  their  respective  beds. 

The  next  mornuig  the  secretary,  after  ordering  breakftst,  request-^ 
ed  the  host  to  make  out  his  billt  as  the  Baron  was  so  particular  that 
he  never  commenced  a  new  day  in  debt.  The  bill  was,  of  course, 
handed  in ;  he  merely  looked  at  the  total,  and,  taking  out  a  gold 
pencil-case,  added  ten  shillings  for  servants,  and  drawing  out  a  long 
green  purse,  disbursed  the  amount. 

^  In  future  you  will  please  spare  me  the  trouble  of  putting  down 
this  gratuity  for  the  domestics  of  the  establishment,  as  the  Baron 
never  gives  less!" 

Of  course  there  was  no  **  na^^  from  the  White  Horse  to  this  pleas- 
ing proposition.  For  a  whole  week  this  delightful  chance-customer 
Continurd  to  order  and  pay  most  punctually,  and  nothing  was  spared 
on  the  pan  of  master  or  servants  to  anticipate  every  wish. 

In  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  that  particularly  favour- 
ed inn  tlieie  had  never  been  such  a  guest  within  its  walls. 

In  the  small  town  in  which  the  Baron  von  Ffaffenberg  bad  (whim- 
stcalljr  perhaps)  taken  up  his  residence  for  awhile,  the  news  of  his  ar- 
rival soon  spread,  and  his  extravagance,  as  they  were  pleased  to  term 
it,  magnified  far  beyond  the  truth.  There  happened  to  be  in  the 
place  a  niggardly  man,  who  krpt  a  sort  of  general  shop,  and  who  had 
m  the  course  of  forty  years  accumulated  such  a  capital,  and  gained 
such  confidence  from  his  rumoured  wealth,  that  he  had  gradually  an- 
nexed, as  a  branch  to  his  general  shop — a  banking  establishment. 

**  Old  Jemmy,"  as  be  was  fhmiliarly  styled,  was  to-  be  seen  early 
and  late  in  bis  shop  of  multifarious  wares. 

The  host  of  the  White  Horse  was  surprised  one  forenoon  by  a 
visit  from  the  rich  banker.  He  welcomed  him  deferentially,  as  a  ho- 
mage to  his  wealth;  although,  like  the  rest  ot  the  townsfolk,  he  en- 
tertained no  real  respect  for  the  miser.  What  was  his  astonishuicnt 
when  he  called  for  a  bottle  of  port,  and  requested  the  host  to  partake 
of  It. 

«  Well,  and  bow  do  you  find  business  ?**  demanded  Old  Jemmy. 

*'  Tolerable — pretty  tolerable,"  replied  the  host. 

''You  have  a  foreigner  of  distinction,  I  understand,  at  present  in 

your  house  ?" 

"A  very  prince.  Every  morning  before  he  breakfasts  his  secre- 
tary pays  the  hill,  and  the  servants'  fees  loo— tliink  of  tiiat.  1  never 
met  such  a  man.  He  must  have  a  long  purse ;  and  be  deserves  it, 
too,  for  be  spends  it  for  the  benefit  of  others.'* 

"  Very  good,**  said  Old  Jemmy,  his  yellow  cheek  tinged  with  an  un- 
usual glow  at  this  compliment  to  the  Baron,  which  at  the  same  time 
was  felt  as  a  rap  on  his  own  knuckles. 

"Very  good,"  continued  hv  ;  "  he  spends  so  much,  perhaps  w^e 
may  mutually  assist  each  other.   Vou  understand — he  may  want  some 
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accommodation  if  he  remain  here,  and  (if  the  security  be  good)  I 
shall  be  happy  to  make  any  advances  for  a  slight  commission ; — yuu 
imderatand?' 

"  Perfectly,"  said  mine  host,  winkmg :    I  'II  speak  to  his  secretary. 
Bat  what  am  I  to  get?" 
"  Why,  say — say — an  eighth,"  said  Old  Jemmy  deliberately. 

'*  But  wJiat  s  an  eighth  ?" 

"  Half-a-crown  out  of  every  pound,  to  be  suro, "  replied  Old  Jeniniy. 

'*  Let  me  see,  then, — if  you  get  a  ten-pound  note,  I  siiuil  get  ten 
haltoowns,^8  that  it?" 

**  Exactly,"  said  the  banker. 
Agreed,"  replied  the  master  of  the  White  Horse ;  and  Old  Jemmy, 
having  paid  for  the  first  bottle  of  wine  he  ever  drank  in  the  house, 
departed. 

The  secretary  entering  at  the  precise  moment,  tiie  host  pointed  to 
Old  Jemmy. 

«<  D'ye  see  that  old  man,  sir?"  said  he.  He  is  one  of  the  curiosi* 
ties  of  this  tovrn.  He  has  got  lots  of  gold,  and  yet  keeps  a  general 
shop,  and  is  the  banker  of  the  place." 

"  A  banker !  dear  me,  what  a  mean-looking  little  cAd  man,"  said 
the  secretary.      Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  place  any  property 

in  his  hands  ?" 

"  Safe  as  the  Bank  I"  replied  the  host;  everybody  trusts  him, — 
nobody  likes  him." 

« I  don't  understand  much  about  money-matters,"  said  the  secret 
tary;  <*but  as  the  Baron  appears  inclined  to  remain  here  for  some 
weeks,  perhaps  wc  may  want  something  of  the  kind, — I  don't  mean 
money,  but  merely  a  place  to  deposit  money  securely," 

Kxactly,  sir,"  replied  tlie  host;  then  I  can  safely  recommend 
Old  Jenmiy.  ns  we  call  hira  hereabouts." 

Two  days  ai'ter wards  a  letter  arrived  witii  a  liuge  seal,  addressed 
to  the  Baron  at  the  White  Horse.  The  secretary  opened  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  host,  and  it  contained,  in  an  enclosure^  S501,  in 
Bank  of  England  notes. 

What  a  lump  of  money  1"  cried  the  host. 

The  secretary  smiled. 

"  A  tririe — at  least  in  the  Baron's  estiniiit ion,"  said  he.  "1  have 
known  him  expend  twice  that  sum  in  one  week,  in  entertainnieatsi  to 
the  nobility  when  in  London.  He  has  estates  in  Hungary,  in  his 
own  right,  which  produce,  at  least,  a  thousand  pounds  a-week ;  and 
when  his  iather  dies,  (who  is  now  seventy  years  of  age,)  and  he 
comes  into  possession  of  the  estates  of  Schloss-Pfaffenberg, — will  be 
worth  double  that  sum.  But  I  must  go  and  see  this  banker,  and 
deposit  this  remittance." 

The  master  of  the  Wiiite  Horse  bcjCfan  to  think  that  he  charged 
too  little  I  The  week's  bills,  inchidiiig  servants,  hud  only  amounted 
to  thirty  pounds,  upon  an  average, — and  here  was  a  man  m  the  en* 
joyment  of  one  thousand. 

His  views  became  enlarged,  and  his  bills  increased  in  amount. 

Prompted  by  the  host,  who  feared  that  his  house  might  not  be 
quite  secure,  the  secretary  was  induced  to  open  an  account  with 
Old  Jemmy. 

Besides  a  strong  box  containing  deeds  and  papers,  the  Baron  had 
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only  a  paltry  hvc  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  and  some  gom\  hWh  on 
London  houses  to  the  samr  nmount,  which  the  banker  ol)lit;ingly 
discoutUt.d  at  live  per  cent.,  (money  was  then  plentiful  at  three,) 
and  placed  the  mim  to  the  eredit  of  Baron  von  Pfaficnberg ;  conde- 
scendingly waitinj^  upon  him  for  his  sign  manual  in  his  'signature 
book,'  and  edging  tn  a  proffer  of  his  services. 

Tlie  Baron,  who  was  one  of  the  most  good-natured  men  in  the 
world,  was  pleased  with  this  oriirinal,"  w  ho  was  himself  no  less 
pleased  and  **  profited  "  by  the  interview,  accepting  an  invitation  to 
dinner. 

Old  Jemmy,  with  an  e^  e  to  business,  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
clothes,  and  punctually  appeared  at  the  White  Horse.  A  profuse 
and  splendid  entertainment  awaited  him,  and  he  tetumed  to  his 
store  with  intellects  rather  at  a  discount,  for  he  had  really  enjoyed 
himself,  conscious  lh;it  it  had  eost  Iiim  nofhinf^.  A  week  after  the 
interview,  tlic  secretary  appeared  at  the  'bank,'  and  re<juested  to 
speak  vN-ith  Old  Jeinmy,  who  slipped  off  his  apron  in  a  trice,  and 
was  closeted  with  his  wclcuniu  cuatuiner. 

"  The  Baron  is  in  such  an  ill-humour,"  said  he ;  **  he  has  written 
to  our  agent  in  London  to  remit  him  five  thousand  pounds, — a  sum 
which  he  annually  sends  over  as  a  birthday  gift  to  his  dear  mother,^ 
and  he  has  remitted  these  bills,"  laying  them  upon  tlie  table. 

Good  as  the  Bank;  they  are  circular  notes  of  Coutts  and  Co^" 
said  Old  Jemmy. 

Yes,  but  they  are  at  seven  days'  sight,  and  have  hvc  days  to  run, 
and  he  wishes  to  send  them  by  to-night's  post." 

''Umphr  said  Old  Jemmy,  calculating;  <<that  is  awkward  cer- 
tainly. I  could  certainly  do  them,  for  I  have  credit  hereabouts,  and 
might  raise  the  money,  but  it  would  cost  me  time  and  trouble." 

**  My  dear  sir,"  said  tlic  secretary,  "  the  money  must  be  liad  here, 
or  I  shall  he  obliged  to  <;o  post  to  town  and  do  them.  The  Baron  is 
Uke  a  spoiled  child,  and  will  have  his  way,  cost  what  it  may." 

'*  Well,  well,"  said  Old  Jemmy,  handling  the  almost  transparent 
paper ;  the  Baron  has  behaved  so  kindly-^o  fKendly  I  may  say^ 
that  I  must  stretch  a  point  on  this  occasion,  but  the  discount  and 
commission  will  not  amount  to  less  than — say  fifty  pounds  I !  I  " 

He  would  sooner  give  a  hundred  than  disappoint  his  whim,"  re- 
plied the  secretary.  «  Debit  the  account  with  that  amount — what  is 
our  balance  in  hand  ?  " 

"  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five,"  replied  the  banker. 
Dear  me !  is  it  so  low  ? — I  must  write  for  another  remittance.  In 
the  meantime,  you  will  perhaps  have  no  objection  to  cash  the  Baron's 
draft  for  five  hundred,**  said  the  secretary,  presenting  it.  "  A  dona- 
tion which  I  have  to  pay  by  his  order  to  your  Hospital  here^^you 
Cfin  charge  interest  for  what  is  overdrawn.** 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Old  .Ttmniy,  and  the  affair  was  settled. 
That  day  he  treated  the  "  old  woman,'*  as  he  called  his  wite,  to  a 
duck  and  green  peas,  so  exhilarated  was  the  old  man  with  his  day's 
work. 

And  the  next  day,  the  generous  Baron  invited  him  again  to  dinner, 
and  when  he  had  imbibed  his  third  bottle  of  hock,  presented  him 
with  a  signet  ring,  of  some  value,  from  his  finger,  as  a  token  of  esteem 
for  his  very  liberal  conduct  to  himself  1 
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**  Wbere'i  the  Baroo  ?  "  said  Old  Jemmy,  rushin|^  breBlhletsly  into 
the  White  Horte,  three  days  after  his  *<  feed." 

**  He  has  gone  with  four  post-horses  to  tee  — ^  Castle,  and  returns 
at  five  o'clock  to  dinner/'  replied  the  hoet.   **But  what 'a  in  the 

wind  ? 

"These  cursed  bills  are  all  forgeries,"  replied  Old  Jemmy.  '*  Look 
here — one,  two,  three,  four,  hve — five  thousand  pounds — 1  am  a 
ruined  roan,  sir, — ruined." 

"  Nonsense  T  said  the  host ;  "  you  will  not  be  tlie  loser ;  be  baa 
plenty  of  money,  and  knows  where  he  received  thein^  and  when  he 
returns  will  make  all  right.   He  is  such  a  very  partieiiiiriDan.'* 

But  the  very  particular  man  never  afterwards  appeared,  and  es- 
caped all  trace.  Who  lie  was — never  transpired ;  what  he  was — 
Old  Jemmy,  the  extortionate  general  dealer  and  banker,  severely  felt. 


TO 


FaSSWELL,  and  think  of  me. 
When  evening's  hour, 
With  silent  |iower, 

Shall  waken  memory. 

Farewell,  an«l  think  of  me* 

When  bahny  bleep 

Thy  soul  shall  steep 
In  dreuiu  from  sadness  free. 


Farewell,  ami  think  of  me. 

When  purling  life 

Shall  end  the  strife 
Of  guilt  and  misery. 

Farewell,  and  tliink  of  me, 
W'liun  with  the  blest, 
In  endless  rest, 

A  Seraph  thou  ihalt  he. 

U.  B.  K. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DELUSION. 

BT  THE  IBISH  WHI8KXT-DBINKBR. 

*Tis  all  but  •  draam  at  the  beat. — Mookx. 

WiJAT  s  the  odds  so  long  as  you're  happjr  ?  There  is  more  iu 
that  old  saying  than  meets  the  ear.  It  *s  a  bright  bit  of  cash  for 
you  wherever  you  go,  if  you  lay  it  out  to  advantage— a  tumbler  of 
punch  that  will  go  down  sweetly  and  smoothly  under  your  waist- 
coat, and  make  you  feel  comfortable  in  a  world  that  is  *'  no  great 
catch  after  all." 

There  is  an  eccentric  but  good-natured  acquuintance  of  mine,  who 
keeps  a  jouriial,  and  protlLSSt-s  to  take  a  note  of  such  public  and  pri- 
vate matters  as  he  thinks  may  or  ought  to  iuterest  himself  or  his 
firienda.  Such  an  industrious  and  welUmeaning  chronicler  of  passing 
events  must  be  considered  an  acquisition  to  any  man*s  circle»  and 
particularly  so  to  all  those,  who,  like  myself  labour  under  the  effects 
of  extensive  laziness  at  this  relaxing  season  of  the  year. 

One  night,  towards  the  end  of  tl)e  late  dreary  and  unnatural  month 
of  May,  I  "^at  with  my  friend  Littlego  by  his  clear  and  comfortable 
sea-coul  tire,  in  all  the  luxury  of  liibernal  enjoyment.  The  curtains 
were  pulled  close^  the  great  fire-screen  drawn  out,  and  the  creature 
requiaites  of  moral  and  intellectual  socialism  ranged  in  agreeable  or- 
der on  an  <*  Old  Harmony**  round  oak  table  that  stood  between  us  and 
the  cold  world  without*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  read  me  the 
following  entry,  with  as  emphatic  and  uninterrupted  an  enunciation 
as  his  attention  to  the  pleasures  of  his  howka  would  allow. 

**  The  Muse  of  History  will  yet  have  to  (putf)  relate,  that  about 
this  period  of  England's  history  there  were  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars  abroad,  which  were  all  (puir)got  up  for  stock-Jobbing  purposes; 
whilst  at  home  there  was  a  remarwibly  exciting  movement  amongst 
politicians  of  all  parties,  ranks,  situations  and  sezeSy  which  was  all 
(puff)  to  be  expected  from  the  state  of  the  times,  and  the  result 
of  our  (puff)  free  institutions,  which  allow  Englishmen  and  English- 
women to  (puff)  think  and  speak  as  they  like  under  the  shade  of 
Freedom's  (puff)  fig-tree  and  the  glorious  (puff)  canopy  ot  the  Con- 
stitution. Ireland,  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  and 
firom  Cunnemara  to  tiie  Hill  of  Howth,  was  in  a  (puff)  blaze»  but 
notwithstanding  the  (puff)  fears  of  one  great  party  in  the  state, 
and  the  (puff)  prognostications  of  the  other,  the  (puff)  flames  did  not 
set  fire  to  the  trout-stream  of  the  Liffey  (puff),  the  tnrfbenring 
Barrow  (puff),  the  immortal  Boyne  (puff),  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Shannon  (puff),  or  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee  (puff). 
There  was  a  breaking-up  of  political  principles  and  (puff)  parties  in 
England,  a  Whig  being  declared  (puff)  not  a  Whift»  a  Conservative 
a  (puff)  Conservative  no  more^  and  a  Young  Englander  (puff) 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  whilst,  as  if  to  indicate  these  poli- 
tical (puff)  phenomena  the  more  strongly,  there  was  a  (puff)  break- 
up of  the  seasons  also.  Boreas  took  tlie  field  at  the  close  of  the 
spring,  and  opened  his  canij  aign  by  ([)ull)  putting  to  flight  Favonius 
and  Zephyrus,  and  the  summer  (puff)  winds,  letting  us  have  in  their 
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■tead  a  continued  round  of  (puff)  oold»  mtieniblet  and  dusty  (puiF) 
north-eaaters  during  the  nioDth  of  May.**      •      •  • 
My  friend's  pipe  was  out 

I  aliiMMt  fimcy  that,  as  Fielding's  great  hero  was  found  £ut  asleep 
by  tho  worthy  ordinary  of  Newgate  at  the  end  of  his  reverence's 
sei moil,  I  should  hv  discovered  in  a  similar  state  of  unt  f)]i>t  ious  re- 
laxation, il  luy  pluiosupiuc  host  had  proceeded  much  farllicr  intu  tiie 
nebulous  regions  of  **  puff."  The  great  auxiliary  to  attention  and 
watchfiilnett  in  my  case,  aa  in  Mr.  Wild'a,  waa  gone* 

I  bad  finiahed  my  punch. 

I  have  a  strong  advice  to  give  to  the  whole  of  the  Littlego  school, 
and  I  will  give  it.  Whenever  they  catch  a  good-naturetl  and  patient 
listciur,  to  whom  tiiej  will  rrad  tlieir  "things  unattempted  yet  in 
proiie  and  verse/'  let  tliefii  look  to  the  bottle.  You  cannot  gut 
tiirough  a  long  journey  without  tlie  vialUum, 

On  auch  occaaions  the  worthy  and  entertaining  host  would  find 
it  of  great  advantage  in  gecuring  the  attention  of  hit  audience,  were 
he  to  aay,  ''Mr.  Jorum,  you're  taking  little  or  nothing  to  nulli^ 
the  gastric  juices  to-night  ;"  or,  "  Mr.  Lcatherhead,  you're  not  doing 
much  in  the  puhtir  line  or,  "Mr.  Mac  Fig,  don't  be  after  dry- 
nursing  the  Muses."  Such  master-touches  of  human  nniui  >  tvere 
well  understood  by  the  literary  entertainer  in  Horace's  time,  who, 
it  is  quite  evident,  must  have  primed  his  devoted  guest  with  undi- 
luted Falernian  to  induce  him  to  burst  forth  into  blarney,*  to  ahed 
tears  of  sorrow  or  laughter  as  required,  to  thump  the  table,  to  pound 
the  floor,  or,  in  the  height  of  exalted  ecstasy,  to  rush  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  double-shuffle,  or  cover  the  bucklc-stcp?;  hke  the 
dancers  at  an  Irish  wake  or  weddinj:;^,  before  the  general  acceptation 
of  "  the  pledge  "  and  Pat  Hayes's  temperance  cordial.f 

Whilst  commingling  the  trunscciulciital  elements  anew,  and  as  my 
companion,  too,  replenished  his  beaker,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  to 
come  to  the  noint,  and  favour  me  witli  a  deduction. 

'Tis  all  delusion,"  said  he,  in  tones  of  affecting  solemnity;  no- 
body is  to  be  believed  now*a*days ;  nothing  is  to  be  tnisted,~*Tis 

all  delusion  I'* 

An(i  when  il  olhcrvvise,  1  .should  verv  tnuch  like  to  know  ?  In 
public  and  private,  in  politics,  in  social  iuicrcoursc,  siiice  the  days 
when  eur  forelathera  were  aa  merry  in  extemporaneous  huts,  as 
their  descendants  in  gilded  palaces;  when  happiness  waa  sought  for 
and  obtained  along 

The  mn^?5  rovcrcd  rnad, 
Where  the  hunter  of  deer,  and  the  warrior  trod, 
To  their  hills  that  endide  the  ses," 


*  Loud  shall  he  cry,    How  elegant^  how  fine  !'* 

Turn  pale  with  WDmlcr  at  some  happier  lint  { 

Distil  the  civil  dew  from  eitht^r  eye. 

And  leiip  and  tieat  the  ground  in  ecstasy. 

As  hirelings  paid  for  thoir  funeral  tear, 

Outweep  (1m  lorrows  of  a  friend  sincere. 

iloH.  De  Arte  PoeticA,  Francis. 
f  A  harmlcM,  but  not  unpleasant  subatitate  for  the  stronger  dew  of  life  which 
used  to  steal  Paddy's  *<  seven  senses**  away,  and  make  him  fiinnyand  quarn  lsonie. 
The  "  cordial    is  distilled  by  the  nan  whose  name  it  bean,  oneof  tho  best  feUuws 
ill  the  green  land  of  hocipitality. 
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quite  as  eagerly  and  successfuHy  as  at  the  present  time,  when  men 
look  for  grati6c8tion  in  a  whirlwind,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  (forty,  if  you  only  vex  the  engine ;)  breakfasting  at  Boston 
Square  in  the  morning,  and  dining  at  Newcastle-oa-Tyne  in  the 
eToning.  "Our  grandfathers  wouldn't  believe  that;  sure  and  sure 
they  wouldn't,"  says  Mrs.  Malowney,  when  the  grand  atmospheric 
was  opened  between  Kingstown  and  Dalkey ;  and  "  sure"  the 
wisest  oi  us  won't  helievu  many  thingti  that  are  to  come  after  us, 
when  we  sleep  with  King  Alfred  the  Great  and  0*Toole  the  Piper, 
beneath  the  vanities  of  a  marble  slab,  or  with  our  toes  turned  up 
to  the  daistest  And  many  things  pass  before  us,  which  we  see 
with  our  own  material  eyes,  and  we  don't  or  we  won't  believe  them. 
How  many  are  there  amongst  us,  mi  the  other  hand,  wlio  fancy  they 
see  that  which  is  not?  You  men  tlu-ni  on  the  hi^^hways  and  by- 
ways of  life  at  every  turn  in  tlie  road,  and  wbo  eun  hay  one's*  iriend 
or  neighbour  is  more  deluded  than  one's  self.  Through  the  wood — 
through  the  wood,  day  and  night,  right  and  left,  we  go;  each 
following  a  favourite  delusion,  each  fancying  his  own  the  path  of 
wisdom,  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  philosophy  I* 

The  Roman  was  right  :  and  the  various  instances  of  unrestrained 
madness,  which  challenL'tti  his  attention  and  invoked  his  satire,  come 
before  our  own  view  every  hour.  The  most  mclancholv  picture  of 
delusion,  however,  in  my  opinion,  which  he  points  out,  is  tliat  oi  tiie 
wretch  who  won't  eat  and  drink  of  the  best  when  he  can  get  it. 
The  man  who  starves  in  the  midst  of  plentyf  must  labour  under  a 
most  miserable  delusion ;  but  he  who  would  be  guilty  of  such  folly 
as  to  drink  sour  tlfT,  whilst  good  wine,  and  "more  where  that  came 
from,"  was  witliin  handy  distance,  is  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  and 
requires  more  hellebore  than  the  whole  race  of  the  daft  put  together. 
One  thing  is  certain:  he  never  was  sworn  at  llighgate,  nor  is  he 

the  man  for  Galway." 

Littlego,  who  is  an  M  Etonian^  and  a  Cambridgeman  to  boot, 
is  on  the  threshold  of  public  life,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  at 
this  moment.    He  entertains  very  mild  and  gentle  notions  about 

things  in  general,  and  the  order  of  tliintrs.  And  mild  and  gentle  ns 
he  is,  he  is  still  an  enthusiast.  I  would  not  give  a  button  for  a  man 
of  his  youthful  years,  who  had  not  a  smack  of  enthu<;iasm  in  ium  of 
some  kind  or  other,  provided  it  was  not  of  a  rabid  description.  He 
likes  not  the  public  principles  of  the  hour,  which,  he  contends  for  it, 
are  no  principles ;  as  the  groundwork  of  principle,  in  his  opinion,  is 

*  When  in  a  wood  we  leave  the  certain  way. 

One  error  fools  us,  though  we  various  stray; 

Some  to  the  left,  some  wwn  to  t'othor  side; 

So  he  who  darts  thy  madness  to  deride, 

Though  you  may  frankly  oxvn  yourself  ft  fool, 

Behiad  him  tmiis  his  mark  of  ridicule. 

Hon.  Serm,  lib.  ii.  sat. 3.  Francis. 
•\  With  a  long  chib,  and  ever-open  eyes. 

To  guard  liis  com  its  wretched  master  lies  ; 

Nor  dares,  though  hungry,  tmich  tlie  hoarded  gistn. 

While  bitter  herbs  his  frugal  life  sustain  : 

If  in  hit  eelhur  He  a  thonuuid  flaska 

(Nav;  let  them  rise  to  thrice  a  thousand  CSSks) 

Of  (lid  Faleruiau  ot  the  Chian  vine, 

Yet  if  hs  drink  mere  viiMger  for  wine,  8ui>&c.  iMrf. 
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consistency.    "  This  is  the  age  of  delusion.*"    This  is  his  view  of  the 

case,  and  he  is  not  the  less  deluded.    lie  uislies  us  to  return  to  the 
old  habits,  to  walk  on  the  old  ways,  and  he  fancies — poor  boy  I — 
that  there  was  a  time  when  in  this  favoured  country  the  public  vir- 
tues were  as  plenty  as  blackberries.    I  should  like  to  know  under 
whose  reign  the  people  gathered  figs  from  thistles.    When  he  is  as 
old  as  I  am,  and  has  sulFered  half  as  much  for  youthful  enthuaiasm, 
he  '11  know  better.   I  never  knew  a  Cato  or  an  Aristides  yet,  al« 
though  I  took  out  my  little  bit  of  a  lantern  at  a  very  early  age  to 
look  for  them.    Nor  do  we  require  them.    We  cet  on  practically 
and  pleasantly  without  them,  and  much  better  tlian  tiic  (rict  ks  and 
Romans  did,  if  there  be  truth  in  history.    Dciuaion,  indeed  !  the 
circumstances  of  mankind  are  like  the  shifting  sands  of  the  ocean  ; 
they  are  ever  deluding  us ;  ever  changing.   Their  change  is  as  cer- 
tain, as  unavoidable,  as  the  course  of  time.   The  whole  of  the  pass* 
ing  scene  is  like  the  dissolving  views  at  the  Polytechnic  Delu- 
sion," properly  so  called,  not  taken  in  its  ungracious  meaning-,  is  the 
game  of  life — it  is  the  law  of  life.    What  is  life  it^rlf,  a  span,  a 
breath,  a  meteor,  but  delu.->io!)?    Tliis  wn^  evidontly  the  opinion 
of  the  Christian  poet  Casimir  iSarbicvius,  called  with  justice  the 
modem  Hoiaoe,  wlio  wrote  on  the  subject  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago.   The  ode  which  I  have  Englished  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Hamiltonian  system»  is  decidedly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  any  age  or  in  any  language. 


AD  TELEPHUM  LVCUM. 


Eheu  Telcphe  ludimur, 

Fortuase  volucri  ludimur  impetu ! 
iBtenram  nfhll  eat,  «acro 

Quidquid  ]enta  tulit  mftterlM  ihltt 
8(atur  caftibus.  Occidet 
Quod  sui^it :  sed  adboc  sorget  et  oe- 
ddet; 

Rit«i  prjpcipjtis  piln'. 

Quif  cum  pulsa  cava  rt'jiciliir  uiauu, 
Nunc  leOMsecat  Africus, 

Nil nr  terras  refu^is  nhsUit  icdbUB. 
V^e»per  vespere  truditur  j 

6m  noiua  deltrior,  nunc  mdior  snbit. 
Anni  nubibus  insident, 

Incertis  eqoiunt  Lustra  Favoniu, 
Cbo»  Sttcnb  tarUae. 

Htec,  quam  Pierid  decipimiu  lyrA, 
Jniirrn  ftilniini!'  essedo, 

Lheu,  quam  ceiercw  HoraquatitNotos, 
Ni>c  gram  straiiitaiB  lyre, 

Nec  curat  miscr.T  carmina  tibin ; 
£t  quaxnquam  canitur,  levis 

8ae  tota  tuia  kuililnis  invidet. 
MagnM  intsrei  npU 


Urbe^iqtte,  ct  pnpnios,  etaolsenbili 
Beges  subruit  impeiu  : 

Bt  Meptri  decus,  et  regna  eadentium 
Penniscet  rinorl  Ducum, 

Auratasque  trabes  et  penetralia, 
£t  dvet  aimul  et  super 

JBvenia  tapelit  turrilma  oppida: 
Ac  mundi  procul  ardims 

Stnigesque  et  ciunuloii,  ac  Prdcerum 
pyras 

Festa  nul>e  siipcrvnlrit  ; 

Stellanimquts  rutam,  et  longa  brevts* 
•Imo 

CursTi  sii'cula  corriplt. 

Dum  nobis  taciti  diffugiunt  Dim, 
Eheu,  Telzphz,  lodimur, 

Fatonim  rapida  ludimur  orMt 

An  nns  fallimnr  '•'  ?iti  siiani 

Kerum  pulciier  iiabi-i  vuitu&  ima- 
gumB, 

Et  sunt  iita-.  Lyce,  cernimus  ? 

Ad  pc('A:aut  lumina  palpebria, 
Et  mendax  oeuli  vitnim  I 

An  longi  trahitur  fabula  fonmii  f 


TO  TELEPHUS  LVCLS. 


Man,  Furtniie'!«  sport,  and  life  a  thing 
Played  with  l>y  Fate'a  rmistleaa  wing. 

Know  this,  my  friend,  ami  tlieu  yottknov 
That  all  *s  delusion  here  below. 
Nought  come  of  Nature^s  sacred  womb 
la  bwn  to  sn  uncbaoging  doom. 


Upon  decay  still  stand  we  all : 
The  thing  whidk  riaea  now  ahall  laU, 

And  that  which  falls  .shall  rise  again, 
As,  Btnick  by  th'  hollow  hand  amain. 
The  rapid  ball  »  upwards  driveU) 
GtaaTiiig  therifluont  wtnda  of  faeamn, 
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Now  falls  from  every  swift  rebound. 
Now  rutes  from  th'  elastic  ground. 
Brightly,  or  dftrkly,  as  they  run 
The  eveninc^  chaite  earh  other  on  ; 
The  years  upon  the  light  clouds  sail, 
The  cycles  ride  upon  Uio  gale ; 
And  a'^4's,  lnirryiii<(  apric«. 
On  rualiiug  whirlwinds  jdn  the  race. 
The  hour  we  fain  would  while  away 
With  charms  of  sweet  Pierian  lay, 
Upon  its  lijrht'ning-vnked  car 
The  rapid  breeze  outstripping  far, 
No  eharms  can  lull,  no  xtrains  inspire 
Of  ^lender  pipe  or  lofty  lyre  ! 
Sini;  on  !  siiu;  on  I   Time  still  will  dy, 
Despite  the  mttering  minstrelsy. 
Lio,  as  he  driv-f  s      deadly  flight, 
Ue  blasts  whole  cities  from  their  site ; 
0*er  mij^hty  empires  breathes  decay, 
And  sweeps  the  kings  of  earth  away* 
The  sceptre's  pride,  the  monarch's 
power, 

The  ^Ided  pile,  the  royal  iMirer, 

M'ith  all  that  come  of  mortal  birth, 
Time  mingles  with  the  dust  of  earth, 


In  that  deep  t^rrwe  where  tower  and  town, 
Upturned  at  last,  go  crumbling  down. 
EntkffonM  upon  a  festive  cloud, 
0*er  earth's  decay  sublime  and  proud. 
He  leads  the  rapid  race  of  doom 
0*er  lofty  pyre  and  lovly  tomb! 
Still  urges  on  as  he  Ciireers 
The  bright  rotation  of  the  spheres  ; 
Still  drives  the  rapid  drdes  of  the  years. 
And  as  the  mute  hours  y  ass  us  by 
On  the  light  track  of  destiny, 
We  ou  that  track  uuconsciuutt  go. 
The  sport  of  Fortune  here  below  ! 
Ah,  is  it  thus,  and  can  it  hp 
That  we  're  deceived  in  ail  we  see  ? 
It  this  brif  ht  breadiing  aeene  of  life 
With  vain  (lelusiou  only  rife? 
Have  all  things  beautiful  and  fair 
The  aspect  which  they  aeem  to  wier  i 
Can  we  define  in  all  we  MB 
A  positive  identity  ? 
Or  docs  the  peccant  vision  lie 
Through  the  false  medium  of  the  eye  f 
A  mythic  dream  is  life's  dull  flow. 
And  all  Delusiom  here  below  ? 


Any  of  the  Transcendentalists  would  write  a  book  upon  that  ode. 
After  having  read  that  book  people  might  be  more  deluded  than  be- 
fore, or  tliey  might  not — as  the  logician*?  sny  ;  and  what  *8  the  odds  ? 

Who  are  the  deluded — those  wlio  believe  or  disbelieve  in  mes- 
merism ?♦  Was  the  eminent  Counsel,  who  placed  it  in  the  same 
category  of  delusions  as  **the  unknown  tongues,"  in  the  great 
lanacy  case  in  the  Court  of  ChaDcery,  the  other  day,  justified  in  his 
assumption,— >was  he  himself  on  this  point  a  fool  or  a  philosopher? 
Of  phreno-mesroerism  I  say  nothing ;  only  that  if  its  prophets  can 
give  information  in  their  sleep  about  lost  property,  lost  hearts,  lost 
irileliects,  and  lost  reputations,  ant!  rnn  lell  people  the  whereabouts 
to  find  them,  they  may  make  large  ibrtunes,  and  do  inestimable  be- 
netii  tu  sucieiv.  iclling  strange  things,  which  are  of  no  possible 
good  when  told,  is  a  solecism  in  philosophy.  The  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle.  If  we  are  to  have  wonders  m  this  wonder*fhiught  age, 
let  them  have  a  practical  purpose; 

Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  di^us  vindice  nodus 
Inciderit.*» 

The  miracle  of  steam  has  a  purpose  of  this  kind.    Tlic  Spirit  of 
the  Age,  in  this  case,  rides  on  the  wings  of  the  morning  to  a  glorious 

*  As  a  measore  oT  the  amonnt  to  which  mesmerism  la  received  in  Germany  as  a 

faU  accompli,  I  find  the  evidence  of  so  clear  a  thinker,  anrl  <;o  ricutr  n  critic,  as 
Menzel.  Nothing  can  be  more  unhesitating  and  unequivocal  than  the  expression 
of  his  belief  that  a  magnetic  influence  is  a  Mrs  eoiisa.  In  his  work  upon  (Jerman 
literature,  and  in  the  chapter  upon  the  cultivation  of  what  are  called  the  Natural 
History,  Sciences,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  in  a  classification  of  the  trrfTt  disco- 
verersi,  L  iind  alongside  of  the  names  of  Newton,  Liehuitz,  Copernicus,  Craitieo,  and 
othefs,  thakof  Mesmer,  and  that  without  oomment  or  esciii^bttt  as  a  mere  matter> 
of-coursc  statement.  K\-prp'!';i<)ns  of  this  sort  are  tests  not  only  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  writer,  but  of  theasMjiit  that  he  expects  from  his  readers.  In  hterary  criticism 
it  Is  Will  known  that  Oenwmy  has  m>  cooler  judge,  or  dearer  thinker,  than 
M«mid«  .  . 
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i^oal.  Captain  Warner's  submarine  exploder,  if  it  he  no  delusion, 
u>  not  iutendt'd  ^ur  bliooting  the  little  iishcs.  1  have  seen  Mesmer- 
ism effect  a  great  and  good  end  in  the  recovery  of  nervous  invalids, 
by  giving  them  sSeep^  which  restored  the  lost  tone  of  the  constitu- 
tion. So  far  I  ]ook  upon  it  as  a  great  fact,  but  farther  I  Imoir 
nothing  about  it. 

In  tlie  wake  of  every  new  science  a  pack  of  soft-lieaded  enthusia<;ts 
are  to  be  seen,  whose  extravagance  brings  it  into  disrepute.  Tlit  re 
are  people  now  a  days  who  fearlessly  attempt  to  reconcile  with 
animal  magnetism  some  of  the  miracles  allegea  by  tlieir  worshippers 
to  have  been  performed  by  celebrated  fanatics  of  different  ages. 
The  fbllowtng  Irish  story  of  **  The  Druid's  Lent,  or  the  Road  the 
Dishes  went,**  is  at  their  service. 

King  Cormac  sat  in  the  hall  of  songs.  He  sat  in  the  midst  of  his 
sencachies*  and  the  nobles  of  the  land.  Bristled  upon  the  surround- 
ing walls  in  gigantic  orbits  whole  constellations  ot  ianccs,  pikes,  puerti- 
sanncSjt  skenes,^  darts,  battle-axes,  cladham8§  and  two-edged  swords. 
HaabergeoD,||  hacqueton,^  bacinet,**  buckler,  and  glaive,  hung  round 
in  many  a  quaint  device;  and  high  above  the  monarch's  throne 
flapped  in  the  summer  breeze,  which  revelled  unrestricted  through 
loop-hole  and  embnisure,  the  sun-hurst  banner  of  iinmortal  green. 
The  feast  was  spread  around,  nm]  n  hunflrcd  liarps,  attuned  to  as 
many  voices,  si  ntup  the  praises  aiid  llianksgivings  of  the  bards  to 
the  god^,  iu  liuauur  of  a  mighty  victory  which  had  bccu  gained  over 

the  fleet  of  tlie  Ostmen.  The  ships  of  the  invaders  the  Druids 
had  surrounded  in  a  mist,  and  driven  them  on  the  rocks  in  a  whirl- 
wind.   The  miserable  mariners  were  slaughtered  without  ruth,  and 

their  mangled  bodies  became  a  bloody  prey  for  ravening  wolves, 
and  food  for  the  yellow-footed  eagle.  The  royal  feast  had  just  begun. 
Pit  fore  King  Cormac  was  placed  the  enormous  liead  of  an  elk,  slain 
tiiut.  morning  on  the  turiy  marbhes  oi'  Allen.  It  was  stuffed  with 
the  most  fragrant  herbs  from  the  gardens  of  Leix,  garnished  with 
green  branches  from  the  oaks  of  Shillelagh,  and  swimming  in  the 
butter  of  a  hundred  Kerry  cows.  On  his  left  stood  a  deftly-carved 
wooden  cup  of  the  juice  of  barley,  the  best  ever  expressed  from  the 
mountain  still;  and  on  his  right  a  fonminc:  fla^gon  of  red  Gallic  wine. 
With  similar  liquors  was  each  guest  provided.   Along  the  hospitable 

•  Setie(ichh*—h:iri\.  f  Puertisanne — partisan,  species  of  pike. 

X  Skene — koiife  a  foot  oud  a  half  lung,  iktntractiun  of  Anglo-Saxon  eegene,  » 
short  sword.  $  Cladham-^wori.   h&tin  giatUue. 

II  I/attbergeon — Khort  coat  of  mail. 

%  Ilacffuelon — doublet  stuflVd  with  twiste<1  fitniw.  to  I'uzzle  a  palpable  hit,  as 
woolpacks  turn  oft  cannon-bulls  iu  luit-r  liniett.  Tbu  in^^ii  kern  wore  straw  breeches 
and  hose,  with  the  same  prudential  object.  Thdr  dctcendantSy  who  oome  over  to 
Erij^'lund  in  reaping-hook -armed  battalions,  even'  liarvP5t,  wear  sorks  of  the  same 
material.  Others,  again,  wear  straw-gaiters.  Girdles  and  hatbands  of  straw  an 
of  oomnioD  um  nmoogst  the  merrj  wanderers  who  come  over  to  this  live  and  let 
live  "  cotintry,  to  earn  five  and  six  guineas  an  acre  for  the  Irish  riick-reiitsS.  u\- 
thatches  the  Iritdi  peasant's  hut|  and  forms  a  chair  for  him  to  sit  by  his  tunt-^ 
during  the  winter**  night.  Give  him  a  lode  of  dean  straw  to  rest  his  light  Hnibs 
on  in  your  £nglii«h  barn,  after  hi^  hard  day's  work  a-field,  and  he  is  as  happy  as  a 
king.  Paddy  is  very  partial  to  straw.  Poor  fellow  !  iiotvvitlistaiidiiig  what  his 
nialigners  may  sav  about  his  wasteful  prujiensities,  he  miike»  as  {j^ood  use  as  ho  can 
of  the  stalk  when  hia  landlord  haa  taken  the  ear  away. 

**  Bacincty  iron  cap,  med  iOiiietiniet  abo  for  oooking  the  amall  atill,  or  boihog 
the  nutioual  escultiuu 
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board  smoked,  in  the  most  noble  prorusion^  the  choicest  gifts  ot 
flock  and  herd,  with  the  produce  of  the  chase  and  the  fisher's  art. 
E^h  cliief,  following  the  example  set  him  by  the  king,  plied  his  long 
skeoe  amongst  the  viands  about  him  for  bis  own  refectioii,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  bltie-e^ed  daughters  of  Erioy  and  pressed  the  wine-cup 
upon  the  lialf  unwilling  fair.  Suddenly  the  roar  of  the  storm  arose  as 
hoarsely  as  when  it  revels  through  the  wild  echoes  of  woody  Morvcn  ; 
and  a  voice  was  }»eard  above  its  bowlings  which  entered  in  terror 
the  heart  of  Cormac.  "  Thady  Roe  jnu-st  be  lielped  first!"  Loud 
was  the  daoce  of  platters  on  the  instant,  and  louder  the  roar  of 
tongues  which  burst  from  the  King  and  liis  lords  and  ladies  when  up> 
rose  the  disiies  soaring  to  the  oaken  roof,  that  opened  wide  to  let 
them  go. 

So  far  1  have  translated  the  fragment  in  the  Irish  Chronicles  rela- 
tive to  this  great  fact.  The  following  rigmarole  takes  the  !>arrative 
up,  and  c  ooeludes  it  from  tradition.  It  is  in  my  foster-brother  O'Daly 
the  Piper's  own  words : — 

The  rights  of  the  case,  d*  ye  see,  was  this.  Mogue  the  Uattler 
went  to  keep  the  Lent  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  with  his  man,  Thady 
Roc.  The  neighbours  called  him  the  Rattler,  because  he  was  a 
sodgcr  in  his  youth,  and  he  let  the  gallyglasses*  of  the  King's  guard 
into  the  knack  of  mttlini^'  their  swoords  together,  hy  the  way  of 
irjL;litening  away  tin   iuniiny,  wiiich  was  thought  a  grand  in- 

viulion  at  first,  in  llie  regard  of  saving  a  dale  of  nmrdlicr,  and  a 
mighty  dale  of  close  fighting.  Howi»onidever,  the  King  said  it  was 
all  bladderemskyte,  and  only  fit  to  keep  geese  together  on  a  com* 
mon,  or  to  firighten  the  crows  out  of  the  com,  or  knock  terror  into  a 
rigirocnt  of  owld  women.  After  that  Mogue  left  the  army  in  dis- 
gust, and  took  on  among  the  Druids  of  Ardrass,  who  made  much  of 
him  for  his  laming  and  politeness.  Well,  the  Druids'  Lent,  yon  see, 
wasn't  a  lieart-breaking  sort  of  a  black  tast,  afiler  all ;  for  it  only  lasted 
seven  days,  and,  in  coorse,  seven  nights  into  the  bargain.  The  ould 
white-beards  used  to  go  in  vaarious  directions  among  the  woods  and 
mountains  to  do  their  pinnance ;  and  nowhere  would  do  M(»tte  and  his 
man,  Thady  Roe,  but  the  Bog  of  Allen  fur  their  trifle  of  mortifica* 
tion.  Thady  had  a  big  stone  jar  of  the  right  sort,  that  never  saw  the 
brass  of  a  ganger's  rule,  a  scrip  full  of  brown  bread  antl  bisky,  two 
dudheens  and  a  little  rowl  of  tobacco,  and  a  little  ^tow  pot  to  bile 
the  greens  and  pru^ties,  which  he  thought  grew  wild  where  he  was 
going,  as  tliey  did  everywhere  else  through  the  country,  without 
an^  thanks  to  any  man's  spade.  Poor  boy  1  he  little  knew  the  hard- 
ship that  was  afore  him.   No  vegintibles  grew  in  the  Bog  of  Allen, 

*  Cailofflajne—hetkvy- armed  infantry;  tucuaa  non,  Ac  They  went  bare-head- 
ed, and  twre-Iegged,  armed  with  a  l»ttl«-aace,  which  they  thxew  with  great  foroe 
■nd  dexterity.  ^  From  thie  nutitery  sport,  which  Grose  derive*  from  the  Ostiwea— 

**  Haebes  Danoieee  pour  huidr  et  ferir,**— > 

the  modem  game  of  throwing  the  hatcliet  by  Irishmen  of  ditferent  religious  s«cto 
and  pditics  away  from  home  may  possibly  m  derived.  This  game  of  peraonaUty, 
which  is  synonymous  with  roasting  the  hare,"  one  Irishman  beiu^  on  the  spit, 
and  the  otlur  turning  it,  is  fearfully  indulged  in,  I  ain  sorry  to  say,  by  too  many 
of  niy  couniryuicii  iu  England.  Englishmen  do  uot  uuderstaud  why  wen  who  are 
goed-natored  to  others  should  be  SO  flenldttiidfidly  lU-aaturad  amongst  tlwmadvee 
on  aoeount  of  epeoulative  diflferenoes. 
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barring  turf ;  and  a  man  muat  be  mighty  irapoverisbed  to  ayte  torC 
Well,  yott  see,  they  got  on  purty  middtin'  on  the  stone  jar,  and  the 
trifle  of  brown  bread,  and  the  blast  of  the  pipe,  till  the  sixth  day, 
when  up  comes  Thady  from  beside  the  running  strame  where  he  lay 
whistling  the  Imngcr  viY  hirnseir,  and  «nys  he  to  the  Druid,  *'  By  dad, 
your  reverence,"  says  1  hady,  "  I  can  t  iiowld  out  any  longer,  sir  ;  and, 
what  *s  more,  I  won't,"  says  he. — "  What  *s  the  niattber,  avich  ?**  says 
Mogue  tbe  Rattler,  taking  bis  pipe  out  of  bis  jaw,  and  looking  quite 
unoonsamed  like  at  the  boy.  —   Troth,  an'  plenty 's  the  niattber, 
aure^"  says  be;  ^  my  heart's  wake,  and  my  head  's  got  the  maygrums, 
and  you  could  sometimes  hear  mv  bowels  a  mile  nf!'  f^rowling  and 
gnjmbling,  as  if  the  Frinch  and  tlie  Inglish  were  li^htm^  the  battle  of 
Seringapatam  in  the  inside  of  me.    I  '11  die  of  the  droj)sy,"  says  he, 
**  and  nobudy  to  look  after  my  mother's  own  day  cent  boy,  and  that 's 
no  way  to  trayte  an  orpban." — ^**0h,  tben,  is  tbat  all?"  said  tbe 
Pruid ;  and  he  put  his  pipe  between  bis  teetb  again,  and  began  to 
shake  his  sides  with  the  laughing.  "  Clear  away  a  sunny  s[)Mt  among 
the  holly  bushes  there,"  says  he,  "just  large  enough  to  howUi  a  few 
hundred  gravy- turreens,  and  bottles,  and  decanthers,  and  one  or  two 
second  coorses."    Thady  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  drew  liii$  skeene,  and 
cut  the  fui  s  aw  ay  like  a  May-boy.    So  w  hen  he  cleared  a  perch  or 
two  away,  the  Druid  said,  **  Now,  my  boy,"  says  he,    I  '11  take  tbe 
wrinkles  out  of  your  stomacb,  and  give  you  a  trayte.**  He  tben  put  bis 
finger  in  his  mouth,  and  gave  a  long  whistle  that  you  could  hear 
five  miles  oiT,  and  slapped  the  broad  of  his  thigh  three  times.  The 
sound  was  sent  back  from  the  green  hill^  and  the  Leap  of  Allen,  as  if 
all  the  evil  sperrits  in  where  I  w  ou't  raintion  was  takin'  their  divor- 
sion.    Such  ha-ha'ing  and  hurrooing  was  never  heard  since  Saint 
Patrick  sent  the  toads  and  snakes  out  of  the  country.    Up  starts  a 
little  man  about  tbe  sice  of  Tommy  Tbumb,  with  weeny  bits  of  limbs 
on  him  the  size  of  a  man's  wrist ;  his  body  wasn^t  higher  tban  a  but- 
ter's pint,  and  his  head  was  bigger  than  body  aiMi  limbs  put  togetber. 
He  had  a  little  white  bayver  hat  on  him,  and  a  cock's  feather,  nnd  a 
pair  of  little  knee-brrec  ltes,  that  would  make  a  snint  laugh  at  his 
prayers ;  and  so  he  cocked  his  arms  akimbo,  and  says  he  to  the 
Druid,  "  What  would  your  honour's  reverence  be  aflher  wanting?" 
says  bed — ^■^I  want  tbe  best  dinner  in  the  land,  for  the  best  man  in  it, 
barring  myself,"  says  he,  **  and  tbat 's  Thague  na  Stocauch,***  says  be. 
— "And  if  nothing  less  than  the  best  dinner  in  the  land  would  do 
Thague's  turn,"  says  the  leprauchaun,f  that  dinner  is  this  minute  be- 
fore the  King  of  tfic  coiinfrv." — "Circumvint  it,"  snv<?  the  Druid; 
and  the  ground  opened,  and  tiie  little  owld  man  v;iiiislied  in  a  'sub- 
terraneous sort  of  a  smell,  that  struck  i  iiady  Roe  us  rather  inconvay- 
nient.  Well,  to  be  sure,  there  was  in  a  minute  or  two  the  divil's  own 
bulliballoo  in  the  air,  and  on  came  a  whole  rigiment  of  dishes  from 

*  StoaaeA—  horia^boy.   He  ran  alongidde  the  bobiller  or  mounted  men,  and  wet 

fonnrl  n^rfnl  in  nn  age  whfMi  hostelries  were  rather  scarce.  He  could  fight  his  way 
pretty  Uvi^eiidy,  but,  according  to  abusive  writers,  was  addicted  to  stealing,  swear- 
ing, felonious  gidlantry,  and  other  military  vices.  He  was  not  a  whit  worse, 
however,  t^nn  other  young  gentlemen  (»f  the  camp  in  all  ages  and  all  roimtrie?*. 
Tbe  Roman  calones,  the  pages  of  the  knights,  our  officers'  tigers,  all  come  under 
the  name  of  **  the  artful  dodger."  • 
t  £«pfwiiciAaKii— chief  of  Uie  fairies  ;  the  Irish  Puck. 
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towards  the  King's  palace  ofTaptoo,  and  lighting  over  where  Thady 

was  sitting  sharpening  his  skene  on  the  outside  of  bis  stone  jar,  they 
gave  a  little  bit  of  a  flutter,  and  Hopped  down  one  hy  odv  in  order 
before  him.  The  elk's  head  spoke  up  tor  the  rest,  und  roared  out, 
•*  Mr.  Roe,  there  s  nobody  more  welcome;  cut  away,  and  don't  spare 
me.*'  Well,  he  didn't.  Thady  stuck  into  everything  thai  was 

oo  the  tabic  as  if  he  never  ayte  a  bit  in  his  life-time  afore>  and  as  if 
be  intindid  each  bit  to  be  his  last*  But  before  he  was  done,  the 
sound  of  fi  French  !mrn  wns  heard  fkr  off,  and  by  and  by  anotbcr,  and 
then,  as  they  come  nearer,  you  could  hear  half  a  dozen  basthoons,* 
and  other  wind-instruments.  All  of  a  sudden,  as  Tliady  looked  up  to 
see  what  had  the  impudence  to  disturb  him,  he  saw  a  lot  of  tl)e 

eodgersy  horse  and  (boti  coming  out  of  the  wood,  only  half  a  mile  o0^ 
mt  the  edge  of  the  bog.  ^  Oli,  what  will  we  do  at  all  at  all  1"  sajrs 
Thad^t  who  by  this  time  was  as  full  as  a  tick,  and  had  nearly  lost  his 

appetite  ;  "  they  '11  hang  roe  as  higli  as  Gilderoy.  Here's  the  King's 
sodgcrs  cnminc^  to  stiver  me  up,  and  cut  me  into  soed-prayties  ?" — 
**  Never  fear,  you  omedhaun,"t  says  the  Dniid  ;  anil  lie  crave  tlie  long 
whistle  again,  and  clapped  the  broad  of  ins  thigh  as  betore.  And 
no  sooner  did  be  do  that,  than  up  starts  the  little  ould  man,  flou- 
rishing a  little  bit  of  timber  over  his  head  the  sise  of  a  child's  walk- 
ing-stick. He  danced  a!)oat  for  a  minute,  and  says  he,  "  What 's  the 
row  ?**  The  Druid  pointed  out  to  the  King's  guards,  that  had  fol- 
lowed the  sight  of  the  dishes  as  Ion;?  a«;  they  could,  and  the  scent  of 
them,  when  their  eyesight  failed  lliem.  "Do  you  think  you  rould  do 
anything  for  them,**  says  he,  **  in  the  regard  of  keeping  them  back  till 
Thady  is  satisfied  ? — for  iiubudy  uxed  them  here,  and  nobody  wants 
their  company,"  says  he.-***'  Lave  that  to  roe,"  says  the  leprauehaun ; 
and  in  the  twinklm'  of  a  gimblet-hole  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
bog,  twirling  and  flourishing  his  httle  shilelagh,  cursing  like  a  trooper. 
"  Come  on,  if  yez  are  able,  you  dirty,  hungry  blackguards,*'  says  the 
little  divil.  *'  I 'd  bayte  the  full  up  of  a  pig-fair  of  such  spalpeens," 
says  he.  Well,  they  all  began  to  shout  with  divarsion,  and  you  could 
see  the  very  horses — poor  bastes — laughing  at  such  a  little  chap  as 
that  puttin'  up  to  fisht  a  whole  army.  But  ailer  a  while  his  tongue 
nearly  set  them  msd,  he  said  such  wicked  bitter  things  to  them ;  and 
at  last  he  threw  o(F  his  little  coat,  waistcoat,  and  his  gallowses  and 
shirty  and  challenged  the  gineral.  Well,  when  he  did  that,  the 
sodgers  couldn't  stand  his  had  Innguage  any  longer,  so  in  they  went 
every  man  Jack  of  them,  horse  and  foot,  officers  and  all,  and  they 
didn't  go  a  hundred  yards  before  they  all  stuck  last  in  the  bog. 
**  Now,  Thady,'  says  the  Druid,  ''leather  away  while  you  can,  my 
boy,"  says  he ;  « for  the  gintlemen  in  the  bog  must  wait  your  con- 
vayniance,**  says  he.  And  Thady  took  the  hint,  and  began  afresh,  as 
if  he  took  a  new  lease  of  his  a|ipetite;  and,  while  the  King's  men 
were  stuck  in  the  bog,  the  lepranchaun  called  on  the  band  of  the 
horse-guards  to  strike  up  a  jig  for  Thady  Roe,  which  they  played 
up  lively  whether  they  liked  it  or  no;  and  Thady  danced  the  jig, 
alter  he  had  filled  his  skin  with  the  good  things,  and  drank  the  King's 
health  at  his  Majesty's  expense.  The  jig  is  called  **the  Friese 
Breeches  **  to  tfiis  day,  in  honour  of  the  pair  whidi  Thady  wore  when 
ho  went  to  keep  the  Druid*s  Lent  in  the  wilderness.   While  Thady 

*  ffiiilliwim  hiiwoui,  perhaps.  t  Oawttauii— idoot. 

▼Oil.  xru  y 
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was  dancing,  the  diihes  rcwe  again  in  the  air,  and  went  back  the  wajr 
thejr  cune;  and  the  lodgert  were  towld  by  the  little  divibkin  who, 
was  master  of  the  ceremonies,  that  they  might  now  get  op  and  shake* 
themselves.   They  were  glad  to  get  lave ;  and  cowld  and  weary  they 

were  with  the  wet,  and  the  mire,  and  the  mud  of  the  bog,  poor  boys  I 
and  raarciied  back  to  tlie  palace  by  the  road  the  dishes  went.  And 
when  they  ^ot  there  the  dishes  were  there  before  them,  looking  very 
roughly  handled  ^  for  Thady  Ron  ate  like  a  pig,  and  scarilied  the  elk's 
head  to  all  intints  and  purposes,  and  played  the  divil  among  the  pas- 
tries. But  at  last,  when  the  dishes  got  homoy  the  King  was  done 
dinner^  and  was  sbging  the  Cruiskeen  IJawn,  for  the  edification  of 
his  grand  company.  So  Thady's  lavings  was  sarved  up  to  the  sodgers, 
and  mighty  playsed  they  were  to  get  that  same  after  their  long  walk, 
with  something  to  wash  it  down.  But  how  did  his  Majesty  get  a 
dinner,  when  the  hot  dishes  ran  away  like  curlews  through  the  air  ? 
Bekaise  he  was  a  sinsible  sort  of  a  man,  and  wasn't  to  be  vexed  by 
trifles.  Says  he  quiet  and  aisy,  when  the  roof  closed  over  the  lest 
of  the  fricasees,  and  the  ginend  had  got  orders  to  turn  out  the  gar- 
rison, and  everybody  was  in  a  doldrum,  "  Mr.  Fin,"  says  he,  **  how 
goes  the  larder?" — "  Party  well,  your  Majesty,"  says  the  lord  of  the 
pantry,  "in  the  regard  of  broken  victuaW— "  Then,  Mr.  Jbin,  rowl 
up  the  cowld  niaytc,"  says  King  Lormac. 

If  that  was  animal  magnetism,  Mogue  the  Rattler  slapped  his  thigh 
to  a  much  better  purpoie  than  even  our  common  sense  fnend,  Sancho 
Psnza. 


THE  MAN  IN  DIFFICULTIES. 

BY  H.  R.  ADDISOH. 

This  is  a  member  of  perhaps  the  largest  class  of  bachelors  about 
town.  To  the  uninitiated  tliis  assertion  may  seem  strange,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  strictiv  true.  Half  the  young  men  that  drive  handsome 
cabs  in  London,  and  loll  out  of  dub-room  windowB,  are  men  in  dif^ 
ficulttes,"  brought  on  bv  their  own  improvidence^  oraftlse  position 
in  the  world.  Thus  I  nave  a  half-pay  officer,  living  on  his  eighty 
pounds  a-vear,  daily  perambulating  Regent  Street,  in  Parisian  prim- 
rose kid-gloves,  looking  out  for  some  wealthy  friend  or  reckless  lord 
to  give  htm  a  dinner,  in  which,  if  he  is  disappointed,  he  quietly  Steps 
into  a  cheap  eating-house,  and  obtains  the  denied  meal  at  the  low  rate 
of  eightpence  or  tenpence.  After  which,  dresied  in  the  very  pink  of 
fiishion,  he  lolls  into  the  Opera-house^  having  obtained  an  order  from 
a  friendly  bookseller,  strolls  into  fat  Mrs.  Fidkins'  box,  and  so 
astounds  her  by  talking  of  his  friends.  Lord  This,  and  the  Duke  of 
Tliat,  that  she  instantly  requests  the  nnnr  of  hh  romjwtnjf  to  a  pitti/ 
sotijxn/."  After  this,  poor  H.  P.  sneaks  fjuletly  lionie  to  his  garret  in 
Uury  Street,  St.  James's,  there  to  dream  over  the  heiresses  he  has 
met,  and  devise  the  best  means  of  securing  one.  If,  however,  he  fails 
in  find^ig  a  good-natured  supper-giver  at  the  opera,  he  kindly  lays 
hold  of  sqme  young  man,  with  whom  he  adjourns  to  a  gambling-house, 
where  theH^ner  is  but  too  liappy  to  afford  him  a  most  splendid  meal 
in  return  for  the  pigeon  he  introduces.  Our  Half-p  ^y  well  in  out- 
ward appearakcesy  dressed  fashionably*  bis  direction  a  rather  aristo- 
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cratic  club^  his  associates  (according  to  his  own  version)  almost  all 
noble.  Ready  to  oblige,  and  ever  prepared  to  amke  up  for  any  visitor 
to  defiiolt  at  a  dinser-table^  no  wonder  tbat>  after  many  years  of  this 

existence  of  (Use  show,  he  ends  by  espousing  some  rich  old  woman* 

or  suddenly  gets  an  inferior  appointment  in  India,  and  is  no  more 
lieard  of.  Some  "  men  in  difficulhcs"  have  had  estates,  and  wasted 
tliem  ;  others  have  good  expectations,  on  which  ihcy  must  live,  for 
they  have  nothing  else  to  exist  upon.  These  two  classes  are  tlie 
best  friends  of  the  Stamp  Office  in  the  metropolis.  Occasionally  get- 
ting a  remittancet  they  manage  to  scrape  on  by  a  renewal  system  of 
bills  and  promissory  notes.  The  alderman  may  live  on  turtle,  and 
the  prisoner  on  bread;  but  the  individual  I  am  now  trying  to  depict 
positively  lives  on  jKtper.  Charges  on  already  overburthened  estates, 
and  presentations  to  livings  sold  half  a  dozen  times  over,  scraps  of 
entail  broken  by  ingL-nious  lawyers,  and  the  exhibition  of  rent-roll 
formerly  clear,  keep  up  the  credit  of  him  who  uncc  was  rich ;  while 
post-obit  bonds,  porehases  of  wines,  sold  ten  minutei  afterwards*  in- 
surances on  life,  promises  of  future  agencies,  and  such  like  deeds, 
enable  the  expectant  to  keep  up  appearances,  till  the  possessor  of  the 
estate  dies,  when  the  "man  in  difficulties"  finds  himself  worse  off 
than  ever,  takes  tlie  benefit  of  the  act,  and  passes  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  a  country-town,  or  starts  off  for  the  Continent,  and  lives 
upon  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  and  the  fame  ot  xchat  ougfu  to  have  been 
his  property.  There  is  to  this  clas  a  superlative  degree,  entitled  "  the 
man  over  head  and  ears  in  difBcttlties/* 

This  poor  fellow  never  had  much»  but,  alas  I  never  expected  much. 
I  am  not  going,  like  some  of  our  popular  modern  authors,  who  make 
lis  fall  in  love  with  highwaymen  and  pickpockets,  to  paint  this  cha- 
racter in  such  a  favourable  light  as  to  cause  others  to  wisii  to  imitate 
him.  I  will  not  take  upon  my  conscience  the  belief  that  I  have 
tempted  a  single  soul  to  diverge  from  the  right  path,  by  pourtrayuig 
the  character  of  even  a  "  good  fellow"  in  too  glowing  terms;  but  I 
must  do  Uie  man  I  am  sketching  the  justice  to  say,  that  hospitality, 
generosity,  and  kindness  have  brought  him  to  his  present  unenviable 
position,  which,  I  must  confess,  I  believe  he  would  not  change  for 
that  of  a  rich  prince  without  friends,  without  noble  emotions.  Our 
present  subject,  it  is  true,  has  ruined  himself  through  his  wanton  ex- 
travagance ;  but  in  what  has  that  extravagance  consisted?  In  feed- 
ing the  hungry,  in  giving  to  the  puur,  and  m  going  security  for  those 
whom  he  thought  as  honourable  as  himself.  When  he  bad  a  purse,  it 
was  mme,  it  was  yours,  it  was  open  to  alL  Now  that  he  is  penniless, 
his  once  doating  friends  spurn  him,  his  acquaintances  cut  him,  his 
relatives  disown  him.  But,  though  "over  head  and  cars  in  difficul- 
ties," his  spirits  are  still  buoyant,  and  he  refuses  to  believe  in  the 
treachery  of  his  former  favourites,  or  the  general  coldness  of  the 
world.  His  thorough  good  humour  and  self-satisfied  reminiscences 
rob  poverty  of  half  its  sting,  and  almost  make  a  prudent,  and  conse- 
quently a  seriously-thinking  man,  envy  him*  When  arrested,  he  has 
eiijoyed  a  drinking-bout  with  his  captor;  and,  when  carried  to  a 

spunging-house,"  has  become  the  pet  of  the  bailiff's  family,  from  his 
fund  of  anecdote  and  joviality.  In  the  Bench  he  has  been  sought  out 
by  every  one  for  his  singing  powers.  Starvation  has  stared  him  in 
the  iiice ;  be  has  laughed  at  \\a  miseries.   Equally  ready  to  be  se- 
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curity  for  a  friend's  bill,  or  sucuud  to  him  in  a  duel,  to  travel  half 
over  the  globe  to  oblige,  or  ihare  the  dread  labours  of  a  tick  chamber, 
the  reckleta  prodigal  nuaufiea  to  live  od  with  a  cheerfiil  oountenaocej 
though  unable  to  get  credit  for  a  meal,  or  freedom  in  a  itroll»  except 
on  Sundaj.  When  he  has  a  five-pound  note,  he  gives  a  guinea  to 
some  Arj^ns-eycd  haniff  to  keep  out  of  the  wav,  nnd  spends  the  rest 
in  a  dinner  at  Stevens's,  to  which  he  instantly  inviiLK  three  or  four 
rollicking  friends.  lie  might,  it  is?  true,  inLury  an  old  Human  with  a 
lurgc  lor  tune,  ur  a  vulgar  miss  with  a  moderate  one.    He  equally 

deapiaet  both.  He  b  desperately  in  love  with  a  lovely,  but  a  penni- 
leta  girl,  and  would  rather  (to  use  his  own  term)  rot  in  a  gaol  than 

give  her  up.  It  is  a  tOft*Up  bow  this  man  endt  hit  life.  Many  of 
his  class  die  in  a  prison ;  many  reel  home  from  a  debauch,  and  expire 
^y^^h  the  taste  of  wine  upon  their  lips.  But  there  are  also  many  who 
pull  up  just  in  time,  and,  through  the  means  of  some  unexi)ected 
windfall,  reform  their  habits,  and  consequently  lose  their  right  to  be 
called  "  gentlemen  in  difficulties." 


CREATION. 
A  raAOMVirT. 

EttE  first  W!u»  ioiuied  tiu;»  universe  and  world. 

This  tnD,  this  moon,  these  circumambient  ■tart. 
No  meteors  fell,  thrnnt^h  fnnstelliitjor;?;  hTirled; 

No  earthquakes  shook  with  elemental  jars; 
No  cmtart  roia,  saitred  by  ▼okmiiie  tears; 

No  bursdng  thunden  flashed,  with  foread  light  j 
But  a  vast  void's  impenetrable  bars 

Shut  out  each  sense  of  hearing,  feeling,  sight ; 
Yet  than  idgaad  OM  sola  wi]l--4iaa  evsriastiiv  aiif^ 

That  will  went  forth,  and  that  Almlglity  wovd^ 
CrpalTve,  pierced  thp  flppths  of  the  abyss, 

(Which  Solitude  and  JJesulatiou  heard,) 
And  lliJad  tha  mystie  bounds  of  emptUMSs; 

TJien  atoms  iipon  atoms  'gan  to  press, 
Attracted  through  iufioity  of  space. 

And,  eonoentniting,  femed  a  naaons. 

Which  gave  this  world  solidity  and  place, 
And  then  wa.<4  pre-ordained  in  Heaven  the  human  nuse. 

Firstfruit  of  matter  yet,  this  infant  earth. 

Wrapped  in  ih«  ahadm  of  primeval  night, 
Offspring  of  darkness  from  its  earliest  birtby 

lnvi«.!Mp  and  wasted  ns  a  blight, 
Proportionless  in  length,  and  breadth,  and  height, 

Hung  shapeless,  Ufeless,  motionless,  and  lone  ; 
God  said,    I^t  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,*' 

Which  on  its  rim  opaque  obUquely  shone* 
Than  in  dio  absorbing  gnlph  thrair  Its  reflaotsd  oont. 

Now  was  this  world  an  undigested  mass, 

CoTifounding  all  things  in  its  outward  mould  ; 

Coutaininff  neither  fields,  nor  trees,  nor  gnuu. 
Nor  Taned  landscapes,  beanteous  to  bdbold, 

And  though  but  just  existing,  it  srrmrd  old. 

The  Spirit  moved,  and  a  new  change  came  oVr, 
And  that  whidi  was  ungenial,  crude,  and  cold. 

Was  warmed  and  quickened  to  its  inmost  oors^ 
And  the  progrsnive  marlu  of  the  Creator  bore. 
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Condensed  in  douds  now  fi^thering  vapours  iIm, 

Sabliming  from  ih«  surface  of  the  eartb^ 
And  flott  aoildit »  fimwiiieiit  of  skiea, 

To  fertilize  with  showen  the  plaint  of  tomh ; 

Now  cumulating  wBter<»,  a*  a  girtli, 

Kucirde  half  tiiiti  glube  with  sparkling  seaS) 
Giving  to  isles  and  promontories  birth. 

And  spread  their  w'v^e  d(iminif>n  by  (IciT^rees, 
As  yet  uiiswolleri  by  tides,  ur  rufllc*!  by  a  breeae. 

In  rugged  majesty  next  mountain*  frown 

O'er  abcihrlng  roeki  ftttd  Iwwning  huids  bdow, 
FrojecUng  their  bare  sides  df  bJadt,  or  hrovn. 

Ere  vegetntion  has  commenced  to  grow  ; 
Down  yawuing  diasms  now  rushing  torrents  ilow. 
Scooping  their  hollow  chaimoh  to  tho  deep, 

And  as  in  !irnrn,  their  ^pmv  wide  tipwards  throw. 
Or,  murmuring  at  obstruclioiu,  onwards  les^ 
Thti^  ttmo^ed  ia  diA  waM  of  oewB,  rfloBt  alMfb 

The  ^rit  moved  again,  and  then  waa  wan. 

Extending  oVr  each  earth>bare  hiU  and  falfl^ 
A  springing  vesutiure  of  living  green, 

And  herbage  universal  to  prevail ; 
Now  nodding  flowact  their  varioua  sweets  exhale» 

And  stately  trmi,  and  hnmfder  trw'*  of  fruit 
Bead  their  brood  boughs,  whose  seed  can  never  fail ; 

And  bulbous  phuita  itiike  their  expanding  not» 
At  yet  nnonUed  hj  iBan»  or  battened  on  hj  brute. 

First  glowing  in  tlio  cnst,  then  'i^un  the  s\iri 

To  tinge  the  fields  of  ether  with  his  rajs. 
And  nmnd  Urn  adf-cevolving  earth  to  run 

Her  double  oonne  of  aeaions,  nights,  and  daya. 
Then  time  commenced  successive,  which  displays 

The  rise,  duration,  and  the  end  of  things ; 
Which,  as  a  mother,  with  endearing  ways. 

He  renrs  from  iriffincy  witli  fostering  wing^, 
Tiieu,  blasting  them  with  age,  to  dust  capricious  iliiigs. 

Now  o'er  one  half  this  globe  the  shades  of  night 

bnpefrioDi  hnng  till  the  approadi  of  mom. 
And  slow  evolving  to  the  realms  of  light, 

The  earth,  as  from  oblivion,  seemed  new-bom  ^ 
When,  from  some  solitary  cape  forlorn, 

The  moon  ^ed  forth  her  new  indpient  beany 
Full  and  as  yet  unchanged  with  shftllow  horn. 

Peering  o'er  sea,  and  moor,  and  rippUng  stream, 
Whibt,  doikUng  in  her  wake,  the  tidety  attMad,  glean. 

Seaktered  around  her,  as  in  ma^c  tranoe, 

]MyriadK  of  st  iri  her  iufluenoe  obey, 
In  her  soft  shade  reposing,  twinkling  glance 

Their  Inttre  ndld,  bat        the  glare  of  day. 
Now,  sown  with  pearls,  appears  the  milky-way ; 

And  streaming  comets  heaven's  vast  concave  span  ; 
And  uortlicrn  lights  in  coruscations  play ; 

Whose  brilliant  rays,  which  strike  the  planett  wnn, 
Shall  awe  the  future  mind  of  uninstrucCed  nan. 

The  preat  rrentivc  Spirit  moved  ni^in. 

Breathing  the  breath  ol  animated  life  ; 
Pmlifle  from  each  mountain,  lalce,  and  fen, 

Stnii^-srling  with  rivnl  fjeing  as  in  strife, 
When  Nature  laboured  with  existence  rife'; 

The  sA  caat  up  her  fry,  whose  towny  fim 
Cut  the  clear  waves  as  with  a  golden  knife, 

Basking  from  where  the  coast  outstretched  begins, 
Till  round  some  hollow  bay  itti  sijiuous  course  it  wbia. 
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The  forests,  once  so  still,  save  when  the  breeze 
Unished  them  with  titful  gaUe,  are  »till  no  more ; 

Now  caverns,  rocks,  and  savagv  wikb,  and  trees, 
Rp  pclu)  u>  the  lordly  lion's  roar. 

PoimmI  in  the  air,  now  screaming  vultures  soar ; 
From  WNM  taqnetterBd  dell  tlie  ring-^lon  eooi ; 

The  massy  mammoth  seeks  his  morning  store, 
Crushiog  the  matted  foliage  hung  with  dews  ; 
Whilst  insects  through  the  air  tfaclr  btttf  hmtt  diAiM; 

Perfection  each,  imperfect  yet  the  plan. 

Though  splendour  upon  spieudoui-  should  aruM;, 
Without  the  presence  and  the  praise  of  nu* 

^Vafted  in  fidnmiion  to  tlic  skifi. 
Blind  iustiuci  breathes,  and  vegetates,  and  dteS| 

Noorfihed  and  mingled  with  Itt  native  soil, 
But  man^s  aspiring  spirit  upward  flies, 

Scorning  the  grosser  bonds  of  «uthly  toily 
And  bounding  in  his  rise>  to  heiven  seeks  to  feooiL 

The  noble  task  was  done:  when  forth  appeaxedy- 

Youthful,  majestic,  energetic,  strong. 
The  sire  of  man,  hj  all  creatioii  feared, 

Of  those  that  fly,  or  creep,  or  ^thering,  thiong. 
In  his  right  hand' he  gently  led  along 

Woaum,  the  mother  of  the  hmmm  laoiv 

Clod's  fairest  works  the  Invoh'rst  among; 
Angelic  sw^tncsA  betauiog  in  her  face. 
And  in  her  mieu  and  gesture  ^pity  and  graoe. 
9UtJnlj,1844.  .  W.  B. 


THE  BLUE  SPINSTEH. 

BY  H.  B.  ADDISON. 

Cour.D  woman  read  man's  heart  thoroughly  (and  one  who  professes 
Uie  ui  L  of  writing  bliuulil  have  served  an  apprenUcetUiip  to  the  study 
of  maDkmd),  ooufd  the  fair  creature*  about  whom  I  now  sit  down  to 
tell,  koow  bow  strong  is  the  dislike  inherent  in  the  manly  breast  to  a 
female  writer,  surely  she  would  not  waste  her  time  in  making  the 
world  know  she  lias  composed  a  book,  and  sent  articles  to  every 
annual  which  Ackernian  has  published  for  the  lust  ten  years.  It  is 
true  that  she  is  un  j^teii  jxtssi  ;  there  are  certain  intlirations  around 
her  eyes  which  tell  her  she  is  no  longer  so  young  as  she  was  when 
the  heir  to  Lord  Dash  proposed  for  her,  and  when  her  health  was  a 
standing  toast  in  Romford  Barracks;  yet  she  has  stiU  attractions 
enough  led  to  captivate  a  very  yomug  mamg  for  be  it  known  that  a 
woman  of  tliirty-five  is  only  dangerous  to  a  8ept[iagenarian»  or  a 
beardless  boy.  The  one  looks  upon  her  as  a  lovely  young  person ; 
the  other  as  a  splendid,  the  conquest  of  whom  will  give  hini  the  in- 
stant title  of  iiiaii.  But  alas  I  iliis  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  vanity- 
cravings  of  a  ci'devanl  belle,  if  she  be  still  unmarried,  it  is  ti  ue  she 
honours  old  Sir  Ca^l  Bhitherem,  K.C.B.  by  requesting  him  to  aooom- 
pany  her  to  the  review  in  H^de  Park,  and  delights  Tommy  SimplOi  a 
wretched  school-boy^  by  asking  him  to  buy  her  gloves,  and  still  further 
pleases  him  by  allowing  him  to  pay  for  them ;  but  neither  of  these 
parties  will  suit  as  partner  ibr  life*   A  man  of  her  own  age,  or  even  ten 
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years  younger,  might  do  for  her;  but  nlas !  these  are  the  very  per- 
sons wliu  seem  to  foolishly  prefer  more  juvenile  damsels,  and  by  every 
now  and  then  marrying  them,  add  to  the  startling  leais  tliat  celibacy 
•tOl  will  attend  her,  when  she  arrives  at  the  unenviable  honours  ut 
filt,  lair,  and  forty.  " 

One  course  is  lefW-the  literary  path.   Yes,  the  alight  lading  of 
her  outward  charms  are  instantly  to  be  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  rich  treasures  of  her  mind,  which  for  the  future  she  intends 
to  pour  out  before  an  admiring  public.    Simple  phrases  are  banished,  ■ 
technicalities  are  adopted,  every  review  is  read,  Greek  compounds  are 
picked  up,  and  Debrettes  list  oi  mottos,  with  Maunder  s  Italian  pro- 
vertw,  are  ttudied  aad  learnt  by  heart  to  gild  the  ftiture  conversation 
of  the  Ba9  Mm.  Newton  and  nley.  Bacon  and  Wheweli>  are  onbest- 
latingly  qaoled,  and  every  study  hiia  astronomy  to  icthyology,  every 
system  from  materialism  to  metempsychosis,  freely  discttsscd»  the 
learned  fair  one  taking  especial  care  to  change  the  theme  whenever 
she  finds  her  superficial  reading  met  by  a  well  grounded  debater. 
Every  bos  bleu  lias  her  own  little  coterie^  in  which  she  reigns  para- 
mount.   In  London  there  is  scarcely  a  square  in  which  some  ol  tiiese 
tssMiOfia  are  not  held.   A  few  second-rate  sprigs  of  nobility  patronise 
the  circle,  some  unemployed  Doctors  show  off  experiments  to  please 
them.    "  Oh  T'  cries  Mrs.  N.  to  the  Hon.  Mr.        "  you  had  such  a 
loss  last  night  in  not  coming  to  our  cnnversajiione.    Dear  Doctor  Tim- 
kins  brought  us  the  skull  of  Smith,  the  murderer,  and  demonstrated 
in  a  short  lecture  the  truths  of  phrenology ;  it  was  quite  delightful.'* 
**  Ma  chere  dtwWy  replies  the  Honourable,  "  non  portui  venire,  I 
was  compelled  to  go  the  Hanover  Rooms  to  see  the  effects  of  mes- 
merism.   Do  you  lmow»  I  thrust  Lady  Mary  Manters  bodkm  right 
through  the  calf  of  the  mesmerised  creature,  and  he  never  seemed  to 
feel  it.    Professor  Dolkin  put  two  pins  into  the  pupils  of  his  eyes,  and 
he  rather  seemed  to  like  it.    I  can  assure  you  we  were  all  delighted, 
Au  revoir  ;  w  c  nu  i  t,  I  suppose,  at  Lady  Cadley  Brewer's  to-night. 
The  American  Koscius  is  to  be  there,  and  four  real  savages  are  to 
perform  a  isouth  Aaiericau  war-dance."    "  Indeed  I  "  cries  the  won- 
der-stricken dame,  aad  the  two  literati  separate  to  detail  the  wonders 
they  have  seen  and  heard.   But  though  thus  given  to  leambg,  the 
literary  Miss  is  by  no  means  above  flirtiQg.  It  isy  however*  of  a 
wholly  different  kind  from  that  which  is  so  called  in  ordinary  society. 
She  begins  by  probing  you  as  to  your  taste  in  reading,  your  favourite 
authors  and  pursuits.    This  information  obtained,  she  makes  herself 
mistress,  to  u  certain  extent,  of  the  works  you  prefer,  and  studies  the 
branches  of  science  you  have  chosen.    Then  suddenly  confronting 
you,  she  appears  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  sunilitude  of  your 
mutual  tastes  and  habits ;  taking  care»  however,  always  to  seem  to 
look  up  to  your  opinion,  and  consulting  you  on  all  occasions  as  a  high 
authority.    Man  is  a  flattery-loving  animal. 

He  is  thus  easily  won,  and  bef?ins  to  believe,  simply  because  she 
defers  to  him,  that  tlie  bas  bieu  is  a  wuman  of  great  talent.  It  is 
true  he  does  not  exactly  like  proposing  to  her.  lie  iears  she  is  too 
clever.  But  then  again,  what  an  assistance  she  will  be  in  his  future 
literary  operations.  Himself  a  mere  tyro  in  authorship,  how  splen- 
didly will  his  genius  develope  itself,  when  aided  by  the  vast  resources 
of  such  a  wife.   Bets  now  are  even  whether  he  marries  the  author- 
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ess  or  not  If  he  does,  woe  betide  him.  He  soon  finds  out  her 
shallowness.  She  taxes  him  witli  being  a  fool,  refers  to  llie  trmiuphs 
of  her  novel  at>  a  criterion  of  her  talent,  and  tbowf  the  letten  the 
liM  fcoeived  ftmn  Ihe  first  authors  of  the  day,  oommeiiduig  her 
worl^  entirely*  however,  forgetting  to  state  that  Uiese  letters  are 
mere  replies  to  her  civil  notes,  presenting  them  with  gratuitous 
copies,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  could  do  no  less  than 
accept,  and  eulogize  unread.  The  literary  miss  must  play  and  sing 
in  a  peculiar  manner;  that  is,  slie  must  take  new  readings  of  ouisic, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  distort  the  harmonics  o<  the  finest  com- 
posers. She  has  written  poetry  for  songs  herself,  and  had  songs 
dedicated  to  her.  She  has  been  complimented  on  her  fingering  by  Hers 
and  her  voice  has  been  declared  to  be  melodious  by  Tommy  Moore. 
She  has  corresponded  under  a  feigned  name  (at  least  so  she  says) 
with  the  Acadefnie  dc  Paris.  She  has  diiad  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  actually  taken  snuff  with  a  dirty  Edinburgh  Professor.  She  can 
criticise  Shakspeare,  and  find  fault  with  Lord  Stran^ord.  She 
adores  Byron,  and  knows  Mary  WoUtonscraft's  KigiiL&  of  Woman  *^ 
by  heart.  She  talks  somewhat  too  freely  about  botanical  procreation, 
and  dwells  on  statues  that  a  modest  woman  would  turn  from.  She 
loves  champagne,  and  can  drink  half  a  bottle  without  hurting  her. 
Doctor  Sismondi,  of  Turin,  ordered  her  always  to  take  wine^  in  order 
to  keep  up  her  often-declinini^  spirit?,  whicli  have  been  worn  out  hj 
study  and  midnight  vigil.  11}  on  wont  buy  her  book,  she  will  give  it 
to  you.  Never  allow  her,  howcvti,  to  do  so;  for  if  you  accept  it, 
you  must  praise  it,  you  must  know  it  all  by  heart,  and  beutg  ap- 
pealed to  every  case,  you  nnut  recommend  it  to  all  your  firiends. 
She  will  write  vou  notes  about  nothing  at  all^  and  ftiot  occasionally 
for  no  reason  whatever.  Religion  she  seldom  speaks  of.  She  has  her 
doubts,  arising  from  conversations  with  foreign  philosophers  on  the 
subject  ;  besides,  her  liternry  avocations  leave  her  no  time  to  attend 
divine  worship.  She  generally  gets  up  late  on  the  Sabbath  morning, 
in  order  to  fortify  her  for  her  coauiig  fatigues  at  Lady  Booket's 
Sunday  evening  conversazionis,  and  consequently  she  is  unable  to  go 
to  church.  Her  dress  is  as  strange  as  her  manners.  She  has  a 
head-piece  of  Cameos,  a  necklace  of  mosaics^  antique  rings  grace  her 
fingers,  relics  dangle  on  her  watch-chain.  If  she  has  a  good  foot, 
she  wears  short  petticoats  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  Sagum  :  if  she 
does  not  shine  in  this  re-^peet,  fhe  wears  a  long-flowing  skirt  in  the 
Style  of  tlie  Greek  matroijs.  Authoresses  are  proverbial  for  cli=!p!:iv- 
ing  their  busts.  They  always  dresb  lower  in  this  respect  than  otlu  r 
people.  They  like  to  display  their  personal  a«  well  as  their  ment«il 
charms.  They  grow  sadly  moped,  and  vent  their  itl-humour  in  bad 
satire,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  engross  more  than  half  the  conver- 
sation during  the  evening.  A  fool,  in  bas  bMt  parlance,  is  not  a 
witless  person.  A  fool,  in  their  estimation,  is  a  person  who  refuses 
to  listen  to  their  comments.  The  pronoun  ego  is  the  object  of  their 
unceasing  adoration.  A  literary  lady  never  affects  to  eat.  In  y^ri- 
vate  she  gormandizes.  Heavtu  help  the  poor  author  or  bookseller, 
who  falls  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these  literary  hurpics!  Like  burs 
they  are  not  to  be  easily  shaken  off.  A  literary  spinster  considers 
her  highest  ambition  accomplished  when  she  marries  a  silly  fool| 
who  quietly  submits  to  the  tyrannical  rule  of  his  gifted  wife* 
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la  vhidi  mofsdiarMien,  SludMperiftn  Md  iwchantml,  iiiak«'t|lijr»ppe«a-fMeew 

Beyond  doubt  many  of  our  readers,  who  Incline  to  the  equestrian 
performances  at  Astley's,  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  an  *'act 
of  horteaianship"  entitled  "  TAe  Courier  of  St,  Petersburg  "  exhibiting 
the  fiM^^  ID  which  detpftlehea-  are  popularly  supposra  to  be  con- 
veyed imdcr  the  Russian  govemmenU;  and  whicli^  if  fkithfuUy  por- 
trayeiiy  ii  fatoeediDgly  remarlcable.  An  equal  division  of  labour  be- 
tween several  horses  is  apparently  the  chief  end  sought  to  be  obtain- 
ed by  this  singular  method  of  travelling;  for  the  courier  "  jumps 
from  one  to  another  with  wonderful  agility;  now  getting  one  in  front, 
now  a  8C|pond,  anon  a  third;  then  niakiog  them  go  behind,  running  be- 
fore, flr  catching  up  the  remainder,  until  he  collects  them  all  into 
one  qw^.  Hpd  attiddling  the  whole  six  triumphantly,  makes  a  grand 
exit. 

The  writer  of  a  novel  of  everyday  life  in  periodical  divisions  resem- 
bles, in  some  measure,  this  courier ;  if  the  chapters  of  the  tale  be 
substituted  for  the  horses.  For  although  some  are  in  advance  of  a 
certaut  jioint,  and  otiiers  behind,  yet  he  must  keep  his  eye  upon  all  of 
the4pilL%)pe^  now  bringing  one  Ibrmird,  and  now  the  other,  yet  at 
the  same  time  so  managing  them  as  to  collect  them  all  into  one  space 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  undertaking. 

And,  like  the  aforesaid  courier,  in  order  that  the  audience  may  not 
get  weary  of  the  performance,  and  begin  to  hiss,  he  must,  from  time 
to  time,  produce  certain  effects  in  the  course  of  his  act;  which  effcctis 
are  not  looked  for,  or  found  necessary,  in  plain^  straightforward  road- 
riding.    But  this,  by  the  way. 

Our  scene  once  more  changes,  and  to  the  little  town  of  Henley- 
in-Arden,  in  Warwickshire.  It  was  a  wet  evening;  and  the  wind 
and  rain  had  entered  into  a  combination  to  sweep  the  one  principal 
street  of  all  its  people,  driving  along  with  unrelenting  fury.  Nobody 
was  about,  and  ap})arently  nobody  was  expected  to  be  ;  for  the  doors 
of  the  shops  were  all  closed,  and  the  solitary  candles  in  their  win- 
dows had  burnt  down,  unattended  and  uncared  for,  until  their  wicks 
were  embellished  widi  cocked  hats  that  threatened  to  overbalance 
the  entire  structure.  Even  the  inns  had  closed  their  doors,  except 
now  and  then,  when  ahead  was  protruded  at  the  approach  of  one  of  the 
coaches  which  the  railways  had  yet  spared,  and  which  rolled  through 
the  village,  swaying  from  side  to  side  with  its  load  of  drenched  pas- 
sengers, who,  being  thoroughly  wet  through  hours  before,  had  now 
become  auite  reckless  of  consequences,  and  patiently  received  down 
their  necKs»  or  in  their  pockets,  the  torrent  which  streamed  unceas- 
ingly firom  the  umbrellas  of  their  neighbours. 

The  rain  did  come  down  $  and  came  down  pretty  liberally,  too: 
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there  could  be  no  two  opinions  about  that  Everybody  could  see  tbe 
house  over  the  way  plainly  reflected  in  the  overflowin*^  ruts  of  the 
street:  and  the  puddieii  leapt  again  wiih  its  violence;  whilst  the 
splashing  cataracts  from  the  eaves  and  spouts  of  the  dwellings  were 
industriously  doing  all  they  could  to  wash  away  the  entire  footpath, 
pebbles  and  all.  There  was  nobody  to  dispute  its  right,  and  it  felt 
that  it  was  master,  having  completely  got  the  better  of  everything 
except  the  old  church-clock,  which,  sheltered  in  the  belfry,  did  not 
appear  ranch  put  out  by  the  wpnrfier,  but  tolled  ntit  \t9.  information 
when  required,  just  as  usual,  and  then  dozed  again  for  Uie  next  hour* 
as  if  nothing  was  the  matter. 

In  the  small  parlour  of  one  of  the  humblest  inns  of  this  little  town 
there  were  two  persons  seated  before  a  £re»  which,  as  it  struggled 
and  climbed  amongst  the  hissing  and  spirting  wood,  had  evidently 
been  lighted  for  the  nonce.  One  of  them  was  a  middle-aged  man* 
with  chinchilli-coloured  hair,  apparently  combed  into  various  direc- 
tions with  his  fingers ;  a  species  of  toilet  he  was  still  pursuing  as  he 
driod  a  faded  cloak,  which,  stretched  on  the  backs  of  some  chairs, 
wad  steaming  bulure  the  fire.  The  other  was  a  tall,  spare  man,  with 
a  face  like  a  good-tempered  hawk,  and  very  restless  eyes, — so  ever  on 
the  move,  that,  without  any  unpleasant  distortion,  they  constantly 
appeared  to  be  looking  all  ways  at  once.  He  had  a  glass  of  hot 
brandy-and- water  upon  the  hob  of  the  fireplace,  and  a  long  clay  pip^ 
the  smoke  of  which  he  was  trying  to  puff  out  in  fanciful  rings,  as  be 
sent  it  fioatiug  in  the  atmosphere  of  tlic  room. 

Still  going  it,"  said  the  latter,  as  he  listened  to  the  ceaseless  gush 
of  a  water-spout  outside  the  door. 

**  Marrv,  his  a  fearfbl  night,"  returned  bis  companion,  turning  the 
cloak,  and  looking  wtstliill^  at  its  drenched  texture,  *'a  finuful  night 
and  a  stormy.    Ho !  withm  there 

A  clumsy  l)oy  —  the  drawer  of  the  hostelry  —  answered  the  sum- 
mons. The  last  speaker  Incpiircd  what  time  the  conveyance 
would  j)ass  towards  HirminL'Iuun  ;  and  beinij;  toid  that  there  was  the 
chance  of  a  carrier's  waggon  in  about  an  liour's  time,  he  ordered  a 
pint  of  ale,  and  some  powdered  ginger,  which  he  commenced  to  mull, 
rather  literally,  amidst  the  smoky  fire,  in  an  inverted  tin  fool's-cap. 

•*Been  to  Warwick,  sir?"  asked  the  tall  man  sententiously. 

«  Gramercy,  n<H  sir  r*  replied  the  other ;  *<  but  I  shall  mark  to-day 
in  my  calendar  with  a  white  stone.  I  have  been  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  Shakspeare  s  life  at  Avon's  Stratford— the  cham- 
ber and  the  chancel  !'* 

This  speech  seemed  slightly  above  the  comprehension  of  the  tall 
man.  He  winked  his  eyes,  and  puffed  his  pipe  two  or  three  times,  as 
if  to  clear  his  intellects  before  he  observed^^ — 

'*AhI  Shakspere  —  yes:  I've  heard  his  name  somewhere,  I'm 
sure." 

The  other  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and  regarded  his  companion 
with  astonishment.    After  a  minute  he  asked, — 

"Dili  you  never  visit  that  hallowed  room,  in  which  he  was  bom?" 

"Oh  I  now  I  remember,"  said  the  lull  man.  "I've  read  it  on  a 
board  outside  the  house  as  I  went  through  the  street.  No ;  I  never 
did:  there  was  not  much  to  see,  I  expect  It  looked  just  about  the 
poorest  place  in  the  town.'* 
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'*  But,  oh !  how  rich  is  assoGiation  V*  returned  bis  companion ;  **  the 
shrine  at  which  all  the  great  and  good  of  earth  have  bowed.  I  slept 

last  night  in  that  consecrated  room." 

The  tall  man  returned  no  answer,  but  looked  at  hig  compnnion  for 
a  second  or  two,  elevating  his  eyebrows  until  it  api"  «''"ed  that  his 
entire  forehead  had  tlie  property  uC  being  pulled  up  like  the  calash  of 
a  bathing-machine.  The  other  continuec^  in  the  conventional  manner 
of  some  one  connected  with  the  stagey 

**  The  scene  of  Shakspeare's  birth  represents  an  interior,  meanly 
furnished ;  there  is  a  practicable  window  in  Flat,  supposed  to  look 
into  thv  street ;  a  fireplace,  Rif^lit  ;  n  ^nrge  oaken  chest,  Left;  a  bust 
of  the  poet  on  a  box,  Right  Second  Entrance.  Blusic." 

**  What  music  ?"  asked  the  tall  man,  who  appeared  to  have  some 
glimmering  understanding  of  what  the  other  wat^  describing. 

Some  mountebanks,  who  were  by  chance  in  the  street,  and  whose 
perlbrmance  I  had  been  watching.  Mjr  excursion  formed  a  species 
of  juvenile  night  in  my  season  of  relaxation.  The  tumbling  ana  torn* 
foolery  came  first :  the  chaste  and  intellectual  succeeded." 

**!  don't  call  tumblini^r  'tomfoolery,'  though,"  said  the  tall  man. 

**  It  is  excellent  in  its  way,"  answered  his  companion  ;  then,  recur- 
ring to  the  Shakspeare-house,  he  added,  "  An  ancient  woman  was  my 
guide ;  and  when  I  asked  her  if  I  might  sleep  but  one  night  in  that 
thrilling  interior,  sbe  appeared  surprised.  But  I  pleaded  inspiration; 
80  she  borrowed  a  mattrass,  and  put  it  on  the  ground,  with  liigh- 
backed  chairs,  hung  with  old  drapery»  round  me.  I  had  bright 
dreams  that  night." 

The  tall  man  k(  pt  c  ontemplating  his  companion,  as  he  puiled  bis 
pipe,  w  ith  iiuTk  asiog  curiusiLy. 

*<I  dreamt,  cuaLinued  the  other,  "that  all  dramatic  distinction 
was  abolished  in  the  pathos  of  the  heart  I  saw  the  bust  of  Shak« 
speare  animated,  as  he  clasped  the  persecuted  Susan  Hopley  to  his 
bosom  with  one  hand,  and  extended  the  other  to  the  British  Seaman, 
whom  the  sight  of  a  woman  in  distress  had  unmanned.  It  was  a 
swret  night;  and  I  rose  early  in  tlie  morning,  and  wandered  by  tlie 
Avon.    1  did  not  go  back  again.** 

'*  I  think  I  sliall  try  that  on  myself,  when  I  go  there,"  said  the  tall 
man ;  *'  it 's  a  capital  plan  to  save  bed  and  breakfast  at  an  inn.  Is 
the  house  open  lo  everybody,  and  that  old  woman  the  only  one  who 
keeps  it  for  the  governor  ?" 

It  was  evident  that  the  tall  man  was  not  quite  comfortable  in  his 
mind  as  to  who  Shakspere  was.  He  kept  wrinklino;  his  forehead,  and 
scratching  his  temple  with  the  end  of  his  pipe,  as  he  ref^eated  the 
name  audibly  to  himselt  several  times.  At  length  the  light  seemed 
to  come. 

Don't  he  act  plays  ?*  he  asked. 

*'He  wrote  one  or  two^**  replied  the  other  with  mild  sarcasm, 
which  however  did  not  appear  to  be  taken.  **  And  I  have  been  there 
as  an  'umble  brother,  to  inscribe  my  name  upon  that  consecrated 
whitewashed  wall  ;  albeit  there  was  but  little  room  for  a  pin  to  stand 
upon  its  head.  But  it  is  there,  upon  liie  right  hand  of  the  hreplace, 
and  near  the  ground ;  between  Ediiuind  Kean  and  John  Smith." 

"  What  s  the  advantage  of  so  doing,  may  I  ask  ?"  inquired  the  tall 
man. 
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"  At  present — none :  for  futurity,  much,"  returned  his  companion. 
*'  The  world  allows  no  meed  to  living  authors.  Were  the  Swan  of 
Avon  now  amongst  us,  his  warmest  admirers  would  become  his  ene- 
mies ;  the  critics  would  pitch  into  his  plays ;  and  he  6iniself»  if  more 
than  commonly  successful,  would  be  called  a  humbug." 

"  That's  true/*  said  the  tall  man,  perfectly  understanding  the  tenor 
of  the  speech,  if  he  was  not  altopcthor  acquainted  with  the  subject  of 
it.  '*  It's  a  ^rvdt  thing  to  be  a  humbug,  though  ;  I've  been  c:illed  so 
often.  It  means  hittin«»  the  public,  in  reality.  Anybody  who  can 
do  so  is  sure  to  be  calied  a  hunibup  by  somebody  who  cau't.** 

<*Good  P  exclaimed  his  companion,  applauding  with  hb  hands, 
has  been  my  own  late  often;  but  I  trust  to  posterity.  In 
future  times,  I  hope  the  birth-place  of  William  Shakspere  will  have 
no  occasion  to  blush,  because  its  fireplace  is  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Glcnalvon  Fogg.** 

An  honest  pride  radiated  over  the  anxious  visage  of  the  individaal 
as  he  pronounced  his  name.  For  it  was  indeed  our  old  acquaintance, 
the  dramatic  author. 

**  Are  you  Fogg,  of  the  Brummagem  ?"  asked  the  tall  man« 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be  myself,*'  returned  the  author,  with  mo- 
dest bearing. 

How  odd  that  we  should  meet  here,"  returned  the  other,  **  Don't 

you  know  mc  ?" 

"I  cannot  say  1  do,"  replied  Mr.  Fogg. 
Come,  now,  guess  :  can't  you  tell  ?** 

No,  by  my  troth ;  and  on  this  goodly  steel,"  answered  hia  com. 
panion,  mechanically  laying  hold  of  the  pdter,  as  he  scanned  the 

other  from  head  to  foot.    "Come  on,  fair  sir;  thy  name  and  calling." 
"  Well,  then,"  said  the  other,  with  the  importance  of  making  an  in* 

teresting  revelation.    "  I  "m  Rosset." 
"What,  Rosset  of  the  midland  circuit?"  inquired  Mr.  Fogg. 
"  Yes.** 

«Nor 

A  fellowship  appeared  to  be  Immediately  established  between 
them*  Mr.  Rosset  handed  Mr.  Fogg  his  glass,  who  pledged  him 
therein,  and  stated  his  delight  at  seeing  him,  strengthening  the 
avowal  by  his  hahdame,  as  was  his  wont  on  interesting  occasions. 

"Our  lines  (  onu'  so  clo«Je,"  said  Mr.  Hosset,  "that  T  can  throw  a 
good  deal  into  your  way,  ifyou  11  vs  i  ite  for  me.  I 've  got  seventeen 
caravans  about  the  country  now.  Three  of  them  are  dancing-siiows, 
and  they 've  all  got  platforms.  Now  I  want  some  plays  for  the  first, 
and  some  good  gags  for  the  other.  I  pay,  you  know,  the  best  of 
prices ;  bu^  then,  I  must  have  the  best  of  articles,** 

Mr.  1  np^  was  not  going  to  catch  at  the  offer  too  willingly,  although 
it  suited  him.  He  pleaded  press  of  urgent  business,  and  the  rapacity 
of  the  theatres  for  good  pieces  and  constant  novelty.  Heaven  save 
the  mark  I 

**  Oh  I  you  can  do  it,**  said  Mr,  Rosset.  "  But  how  about  the 
other  chap  Shakspere ;  him  you  were  talking  about  ?  Will  he  do 
anything — is  he  dear?" 

«  Yes — dear  indeed— to  every  Englishman  T  murmured  Mr.  Fogg, 
with  apostrophizing  accents. 
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Wel)^,  that  settles  him,  then ;  he  won't  fit  my  purpofe/'  said 
liusset.    "  How 's  business  at  Birmingham  ?** 

•*  Shy,"  mournfully  observed  Mr.  Fogg,  elevating  his  eyebrows, 
and  shaking  fats  head.  <*  I  find  domestic  dramas  of  the  deepest  interest 
and  most  harrowing  distress  produce  no  eflect  in  manufacturing 
towns.  The  people  there  see  them  all  fm  nothing  at  their  own 
homes  much  better  done." 

*•  I  Iienrd  your  Jane  Shore  drew  money,"  remarked  Rossct. 

"Permit  rue,"  said  Mr.  Fogg  modestly,  with  a  mild  smilt:  "the 
Zae  Shore  I  think  you  nieau.  Yes,  I  may  tiatter  myself  that  was  a 
card :  but  Birmingham  being  an  inland  town,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it;  the  « British  Sailor^"  and  the  Storm  at  Sea,"  with  the 
**  Schooner  clawing  off  the  leeshoref"  harrow  the  audience.  At  Bris- 
tol or  Liverpool  they  know  what  seamen,  schooners,  and  the  ocean 
mean :  you  might  as  well  play  a  translation  of  The  Forty  Thieves  at 
Ba£2:dad.  Critics  would  cavil  at  the  localities,  and  point  out  the 
anachronisms." 

<^  Shouldn't  wonder/'  answered  Mr.  Rosset,  once  more  in  the  clouds 
of  his  pipe  and  intellect  mingled  together,  from  Mr,  Fogg's  long 
words.  "That's  why  I  never  take  my  wild  Malays  to  Monmouth, 
because  it 's  their  native  place.  But  now  to  business,  for  I 'm  in  a 
fix,  T 'm  travelling  at  present  with  mv  mechanical  figures;  my  son's 
at  Coventry  with  the  circus  ;  and  the  missus  is  lookin*^  after  the  wild 
IMalayia  ajui  Circassian  giantess  at  Wolverhampton.  Now,  you  see,  I 
want  a  new  piece  for  the  mechanical  figures.  There 's  seven  in 
working-order — four  ladies  and  three  gents,  and  it  must  faring  in  the 
Scaramouch  with  the  telescope  neck,  the  Turk  who  tumbles  to  pieces, 
and  the  cracker-tailed  hobbyhorse,  that  always  ends  the  play.  Come, 
I  '11  stand  a  five-pun'  flimsy  for  the  piece — what  do  you  sny  to  it  ?" 

"It  is  a  ditticult  task,"  said  Mr.  Fogg  after  a  short  deliberation. 
"  Couldn't  you  leave  out  llic  cracker?  That's  rather  descending  to 
the  iliegilimate.  Shakspere  never  produced  his  interest  by  tying 
crackers  to  horses'  tails. 

Blow  Shakespere  1"  replied  Mr.  Rosset ;  perhaps  he 'd  got  a  dif- 
ferent set  to  deal  with.   My  actors  have  all  pot  wooden  heads." 

"It  is  not  a  rare  idiosyncrasy  in  the  histrionic  profession,^  re- 
marked Mr.  Fogg. 

"  Here  s  a  sketch  of  ray  new  prosccaium,"  said  Mr.  iiosset,  un- 
folding a  paper  of  questionable  cleanliness.  "  Isn't  that  legitimate  ? 
Look  at  the  motto,  *AII  the  world's  a  railway/  It  was  <  AH  the 
world's  a  stage,'  but  I  had  it  altered^  for  it 's  more  appropriate  now- 
ap^ays ;  go-a-head 's  my  maxim." 

"I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  company  you  wish  me  to  write 
for,"  said  Mr.  Fogg. 

"That's  soon  settled,"  answered  the  other;  "follow  me." 

They  left  the  tap,  and  paddling  across  a  wet  yaid,  whilst  Mr.  iios- 
set sheltered  the  candle  in  his  hat,  entered  a  large  outbuilding,  some- 
thing between  a  carpentei^s  shop  and  a  sufale,  and  fitted  ud  roughly 
as  a  small  theatre,  with  primitive  benches  of  rough  deals  laid  upon 
tubs.  A  lantern  hung  from  one  of  the  rafters;  and  underneath  this 
Mr.  Fogg  observed  a  man  lying  asleep  upon  one  of  the  seats^  and 
snoring  loudly. 

•*  Ah  1  he  was  a  capital  clown  to  my  circus,"  said  Robset ;  **  only 
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he  fell  short  of  the  spring-board  in  a  somerset,  and  pat  hb  hip  out  of 
joini ;  so  I  gave  him  a  birth  here.   Halloo  I  Jeffries  t" 

The  men,  who  was  lying  in  the  attitude  of  a  slumbering  stage-rob- 
ber, started  up  upon  being  called,  and  at  Rosset's  directiont  foraged 
in  a  large  chest,  in  which  the  "  company  "  resided. 

"That's  good — ain't  it?"  said  the  proprietor,  as  he  took  up  a  small 
man  on  horseback,  made  of  painted  brass,  and  propelling  it  along  the 
floor,  made  it  imitate  the  natural  movements  of  the  animal  by  con- 
cealed rackwork  working  on  its  wheels. 

**  I 'd  bet  anything,  now,  you  don't  know  what  that  is  ?"  said  Mr. 
Rosset,  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  mystery.  Then,  withoot 
waiting  for  a  reply,  he  continued,  "  That  little  horse  rode  many  hun- 
dred times  across  the  window  in  T.cicu^ter  Square  when  things  were 
up  in  that  quarter.    This  is  wiiat  I  wanted  to  shew  ^ou,  though." 

He  took  a  doll  from  the  man,  about  four  feet  high,  dressed  as  a 
countryman,  with  a  jovial  expression  of  countenance.  Various  strings 
were  attached  to  its  limbs,  which  all  worked  through  a  hole  in  the  top 
of  his  head  ;  and  these  were  fastened  to  sticks  which  the  master  held 
in  his  hand.  Then  standing  on  a  form,  Mr.  Rosset  gave  certain  mo- 
tions to  the  liLuirc,  which,  witlj  the  excejition  of  a  remarkable  flexi- 
bility in  the  kiice-joints  enabling  them  to  turn  all  ways  at  once, 
might  have  been  accounted  very  true  to  life* 

<'This  is  Tommv***  continued  Mr.  Rosset:  *<he'8  the  dererest 
doll  I  Ve  got,  and  the  fiivouritest  with  the  audience.  When  I  *m  tra- 
velling alone,  and  get  duU,  I  usually  sets  him  up  opposite  to  me.  He 
looks  so  uncommon  merry,  that  I  always  think  I've  just  said  a  gOod 
thing,  and  he 's  enjoying  it.    Look  at  that,  now,** 

And  lure  Mr.  Kosset,  with  increased  admiration,  put  the  tigure 
through  vui  ious  fresh  attitudes. 

Having  thus  shown  Mr,  Glenalvoo  Fogg  the  style  of  actors  he  was 
to  write  for,  they  were  about  to  commence  arrangements  respecting 
the  pavmcnt,  when  tliey  were  interrupted  bjthe  clumsy  boy,  who  in- 
formed Mr.  Kosset  that  the  waggon  from  Warwick  had  stopped  at 
the  door. 

"  It  contains  my  properties,"  said  the  wholesale  showman.  '*Let 

us  see  ihcm  put  out." 

^  They  went  back  to  the  door  of  the  house,  with  the  late  down 
limping  after  them ;  and  there  found  the  waggon  and  its  steaming 
horses  stationed*   The  driver  was  giving  his  aid  to  femo?e  some 

large  packing-cases ;  and  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  a  young  fellow,  * 
who  had  apparently  been  hi?  fellow-pfissonger.     The  ear  of  the 
dramatic  author  was  attracted  by  the  tontjs  of"  the  voice:  ami  lu  a<l- 
vauced  the  candle,  whicli  was  sputtering  with  the  rain-cirops,  to  look 
at  him. 

Like  some  forgotten  melody  those  accents  foil  T  exclaimed  the 

dramatic  author,  "  and  win  my  fancy  back  to  other  days.   Ah,  yes  I 

is  it  ? — it  is  I    Mr.  Scattergood  I" 

"Glenalvon  Fogg  I"  cried  Vincent — for  it  was  our  hero, — less  dra- 
matically, but  witii  no  less  surprise,  as  he  seized  his  old  patron's 
hand,  and  shook  it  warmly.    **  Tins  is  indeed  singular." 

**And  do  we  meet  again,  mine  ancient  friend  I"  cried  the  good- 
hearted  dramatist,  giving  vent  to  feelings  which  he  had  long  pent  up 
from  lack  of  sympathy  I   **  Come  to  my  arms !  But— belay  thore — 
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belay  !  pipe  up  tht  nmin-bracc.  My  dear  eyes  I  I 'm  runmog  over 
at  the  lee-scuppers  like  a  loblolly-boy." 

To  the  by^tandert—eveo  including  Mr.  Rosset — the  speech  was 
Mmwliat  eDigmaticaU  But  Vincent  understood  his  old  friend's 
idiom,  and  again  shook  him  warmly  by  the  band  as  they  entered  the 
house,  together  with  the  packages. 

*'  And  what  has  brought  you  here  ?"  nsked  Mr.  Fogg,  aflter  he  had 
hurriedly  introduced  Vincent  to  his  companion. 

**  The  mere  chance  of  delivering  those  goods,"  said  Vincent.  "  But 
I  was  bound  for  Birmingham  in  search  of  you.  I  heard  at  the  old 
tavern  by  the  theatre  that  the  <Lee  Shore '  had  done  well  here." 

**  Ah  I  "  cried  Mr«  Fogg,  and  his  features  lighted  up  with  pleasure, 

do  they  know  there  how  we  have  carried  all  before  us?  I  should 
think  thaf  Tvouid  be  a  split  nib  in  Mumford's  pen — cli?" 

Mr.  Mumlbrd,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  rival  nautical  dra- 
matist, author  of  the  **  Nore  Lights  ;  or,  The  Wreck  of  the  Goodwin." 

"  And  how  have  things  gone  on  ui  town  with  you  since  I  left  ?" 

"Oh,  not  very  well/'  replied  Vincent,  as  his  countenance  fell.  <'  I 
will  tell  you  everything  another  time.  In  feet,  I  have  been  working 
my  way  down  here  as  cheaply  as  I  could,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
situation  that  it  was  in  your  power  to  give  me  at  the  Birmingham 
theatre. 

"  Alack  I  alack  I"  cried  Mr.  Fogg,  *' the  '  Lee-Shore  '  has  finished 
it^  run.  But  stop;  our  friend,  Mr.  iiosset,  may  know  of  something. 
Do  you  want  a  band  in  any  of  your  enterprising  concerns?**  he  askd 
of  the  proprietor. 

Mr.  Kosset,  who  had  been  gazing  with  great  curiosity  all  this  time 
at  Vincent,  simply  inquired  •*  if  the  gentleman  could  throw  a  trampo* 
line  over  four  Iiorses,  twelve  bayonets,  and  through  a  balloon." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  confess  my  inability,"  i^aid  Vincent. 

"You're  a  welUbuilt  fellow,  too,"  said  Kosset.  "However,  of 
course  you  will  wait  here  until  to-morrow,  and  then  we  will  have  a 
talk.  I've  all  sorts  of  lines,  if  any  will  suit  you.'* 

The  continuance  of  the  bad  weather  was  such,  that  Mr.  Fogg — at 
all  times  a  bird  of  extreme  passage  —  resolved  upon  not  going  back 
to  Birmingham  that  evening.  Mr,  Rosset,  hoping  they  were  not  over 
particular,  offered  the  whole  of  his  Jtheatre  as  a  ri  sting-place,  for  tlie 
accommodations  of  the  hostelry  were  limited  ;  and  after  a  short  con- 
versation they  adjourned  thereunto,  Mr.  Fogg  spreading  his  revered 
cloak  upon  a  heap  of  sawdust,  which,  he  said,  <*  was  a  couch  that 
kings  might  envy.  But  Mr.  Roiset,  having  found  that  some  of  his 
company  had  sustained  injury  from  the  wet,  would  not  seek  his  pil- 
low,— which  was  a  roll  of  green  baize  used  to  divide  the  sixpenny 
from  the  shilling  audience, — until  he  had  seen  thern  nil  looked  after. 
With  Jeffries'  aid,  assisted  also  by  Vincent,  ever  ready  to  turn  his 
band  to  anything,  tliev  were  disposed  about  every  available  part  of 
the  Interior,  to  air  and  dry ;  and  then  the  trio  disposed  themselves  to 
sleep  wherever  their  preference  found  it  practicable. 

The  lantern  still  hung  from  the  rafter,  throwing  its  light  over  the 
building,  and  upon  the  fbrms  of  the  inmates,  who  were  all  soon  asleep, 
with  the  exception,  perliaps,  of  Mr.  Fogg,  vvhose  tevered  viijils  were 
such  as  poets  ever  have.  Indeed,  lit  u  lis  already  elaborating  the 
plot  of  the  intended  piece  :  in  iui  Lliciauee  of  which,  he  was  looking 
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at  the  cOTTiical  forms  of  the  actors  who  hung  around.  And  together 
these  made  up  a  quaint  tableau :  especially  a  lady  in  a  short  waist 
and  feathers,  like  the  princesses  in  the  children's  story-books:  the 
comic  peaiant,  in  Ihe  continuoat  enjoyment  of  a  joke  near  the  door ; 
the  Scaramouch  with  the  girafFe-neci^  who  appeared  to  be  peeping 
into  the  lantern ;  and  the  hobby-horae  and  rider,  who  were  keeping  a 
▼cry  intoxicated  guard  over  the  recumbent  form*!  around. 

At  length  everything  was  hushed  in  repose;  and  even  Mr.  Fogg 
ejected  a  compromise  between  sleeping  and  waking,  in  which  the 
real  and  ideal  were  so  intimately  blended,  that  he  could  distinguish 
between  them  no  longer.  And  then  hia  fancy  revelled  in  wondroua 
Highta;  his  wooden  companions  started  into  life,  and  amidst  them  all 
the  statue  of  Shakapeare,  widi  its  neck  stretched  out  in  the  teleaoepic 
fns]\ion  of  the  Scaranionrh,  rcgardec!  Mm  with  ti  complaisant  air,  and 
;ip]H  ared  to  enrntirjfi^o  his  dramatic  labours,  ere  he  executed  a/ictf 
&€ui  ill  the  most  approved  fashion  oi  modern  ballet. 


CHAPTER  ZXXIII, 

Mr.  Joa  JolKt  amnigiei  the  »  Provident  Crickets**  IHe  and  faiMjr  hit  at  RoiliMrvlllA 

TiiK  society  of  Provident  Crickets,  in  which  Mr.  Jollit  hlled  seve- 
ral important  otiices,  was  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  philan- 
thropic harmony,  with  ulterior  objects  of  universal  benevolence  and 
brothel  ly  love. 

But,  although  these  objects  were  publicly  annoanced,  yet  was  the 
aociety  itaelf  a  secret  one :  mad  various  mystic  ceremonies  of  initkn 
tion  were  performed  when  n  member  joined  it,  from  which  the  prying 
eye  of  vulgar  cm K^sity  as  care  l  ully  shut  out.  What  these  ceremo- 
nies were  is  not  known  ;  but  invitlious  reports  whispered  that  some  of 
them  bore  a  resemblance  to  those  only  seen  in  the  woodcuts  pertain- 
ing to  old  editions  of  Fox's  Martyrs,  and  pourtraying  an  unpleasant 
passage  in  the  life  of  St,  Laurence.  These  ideaa  deteirred  many  mild 
and  timid  individuals  from  joining  the  society ;  although,  certainly, 
the  house  in  whicli  ihv  Crickets  met  was  never  disturbed  by  the 
shrieks  of  agony  which  might  be  looked  for  as  the  accompaniments 
of  a  similar  ordeal,  in  the  common  order  of  things.  And  as  the  nonces 
usually  re-appeured  with  a  cheerful  and  contented  a8pect>  those  who 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  beinff  lead  away  by  wild  and  romantic  no- 
tions came  to  the  conduaion  mat  the  great  secret  consisted  in  there 
being  none  at  all* 

After  the  harmony,  which  was  the  first  consideration,  the  chief  end 
of  the  society  was  the  assistance  of  distressed  members  and  their 
families  •  but  as  few  of  the  members  had  families,  and  none  were 
distressed,  the  funds  were  usually  expended  in  festivity.  An  out- 
ward shew  of  charity  was,  however,  still  kept  up :  and  on  this  parti- 
cular occasion,  aa  the  fines  had  been  trivial,  and  the  balance  in  the 
hande  of  Mr.  Jollit,  who  was  the  treasurer,  equally  so,  he  determined 
by  ucoup  dc  maitre  to  raise  them,  that  they  might  still  have  enough 
to  provide  the  annual  excursion  for  the  members.  He  therefore  pro- 
poaed  a  fancy  fair  and  fete  at  Hosherville,  which  scheme  meeting 
with  the  approbation  oi  everybody,  was  forthwith  agreed  upon. 
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The  entire  arrangements  were  confided  to  Mr.  Jollit ;  and  very 
Joyous  indeed  did  be  become  with  the  excitement  of  tbe  prt[)ara- 
tions.    Every  one  of  his  friends  was  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
their  interest  requested  with  their  female  ecquaiDtancea  to  fundah 
the  stalls.   Be  sure  that  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  was  not  forgotten, 
nor  Mrs.Hankiiis  berself;  and  these  ladies  even  condescended  to 
keep  the  stalls,  influenced  also  by  Mr.  Snarry,  who  was  himself  a 
**  Cricket;"  atul  w!inm  Mr.  Joe  .yollit  plrasnntly  banterctl  upon  his 
exertions  before  th^ir  fair  frit  iuls,  tLlliiiL;  hlni  tluit,  although  he  was 
a  bachelor  now,  and  had  no  lamily  to  pt  ovi'le  for  at  present,  yet  riiere 
was  no  telling  what  might  happen  some  day.    And  hereupon  did  Mr. 
Snarry  Uush  deeply,  and  pretend  not  to  hear :  which  innocent  de- 
ception Mr*  Jollity  in  heartless  disregard  of  his  feelings,  would  not 
allow ;  but  accompanied  his  speech  by  poking  him  in  tbe  ribs,  and 
making  a  noise  with  his  mouth  similar  to  that  used  for  the  propulsion 
of  horses.    And  on  those  occasions  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  grew  sud- 
denly short-si8:htcd  ;  aiid  was  compelled  to  bring  her  eyes  close  to 
the  Berlin-work  pair  of  braces  she  was  engaged  upon,  counting  five 
aqtiares  instead  of  three,  and  making  the  needle  come  up  in  all  sorts 
of  unexpected  places  frixn  underneath^  until  the  provoking  Mr.  Jollit 
would  ask  her  what  was  her  opinion  upon  the  subject :  upon  which 
all  further  assumption  of  inattention  was  perfectly  useless,  and  then 
Mrs.  Kankins's  sister  declared  that  Mr.  Jollit  got  really  too  bad;  she 
never  knew  such  a  dreadfully  rude  creature  I 

IMr.  Bam  was  not  behind-hand  in  his  contril)utu)ns.    He  offered  at 
first  to  dress  a  salad  fur  uau  uf  the  stalls  ;  but  as  this  was  a  singular 
article  for  young  ladies  to  retail  to  purchasers,  he  promised  to  fur- 
nish some  autographs  of  eminent  personages,  having  found  at  some 
charity  Mr  in  London  that  they  met  a  ready  sale.   But  as  these 
were  much  easier  to  write  than  to  collect,  he  set  to  work,  and  pro- 
duced several  very  remarkable  ones,  incUuIIng  some  of  Shakspere, 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  William  Tell ;  to  which  he  gave  an  appenranre  of 
great  authenticity  by  writing  them  first  on  fly-leaves  torn  from  old 
law-books,  and  then  hanging  them  up  the  chimney  of  his  chambera 
until  they  were  duly  smoke-dried  and  discoloured.  And  this  gave 
Mr.  Joe  Jollit  a  hint  to  get  up  some  valuable  relics,  with  the  aid  of 
an  intelligent  turner,  from  wnose  wood-stores  were  produced  more 
pieces  of  the  Royal  Georp:c,  piles  of  old  London  Bridge,  rafters  of  the 
ExchanjTOj  and  Stratford  mulberry  blocks,  than  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  construct  snuff-boxes,  silk-reels,  and  watch-stands  for  each 
member  of  every  family  at  present  inhabiting  the  civilized  glubc. 

But  Mr.  Bam  also  knew  a  My — a  clieot^igh  in  rank,  and  gifted 
in  intellect,  whose  name  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  state,  but  who  had 
written  a  charming  work ;  and  she  had  promised  to  give  the  MSS.  to 
the  society,  if  they  would  print  it,  and  sell  it  in  aid  of  their  funds.  It 
was  called  the  **  Rainbow  of  Reality,"  and  wrs  sure  to  prove  an  im- 
mense hit.  In  fact,  it  had  been  seen  by  every  publisher  in  London, 
and  they  had  all  declared  that  it  was  really  too  good  to  be  thrown 
away  upon  the  senseless  average  mass  of  readers,  which  was  their 
only  reason  for  declining  it.  And  therefore  the  authoress  had  deter* 
mined  that  it  should  force  its  own  way,  despite  the  liberal  offer  made 
by  the  conductors  of  the  Monthly  Muff  —  a  reperioire  of  the  beau 
fmmek,  and  courier  de$  ** fiddle-faddles  "  de  Lmiru^  to  prut  it  all 
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for  nothing,  in  their  pages,  which  had  strong  hold  upon  public  &ym- 
pttthy,  by  tbdr  afibcting  dainw  to  be  oomtdered  ai  a  sort  of  literary 
free  hospital-^  gratttitoua  atyluan  for  the  rejected  and  incurable. 

Mr.  Raaselai  Fippe  was  not  overlooked  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Jol- 
Ht*8  exertions,  who  had  almost  persuaded  him  cither  to  dress  as  a 
sliepherd,  and  play  his  flute  at  the  entrance  of  the  maze,  with  two 
hired  Iambs  to  sport  before  him  ;  or  in  the  costume  ot  a  minstrel  to 
pervade  the  gardens,  or  watch  from  the  lonely  tower,  and  sound  a 
clarion  when  he  saw  some  indefinite  acquaintances  on  tbeir  winding 
way.  But  with  respect  to  tbe  first  perfonDaace»  Mr.  Joe  J^it  upon 
radection  decided  that  it  would  get  very  slow  after  tbe  first  ten  mip 
nates ;  and  that  Mr.  Fipps*s  mindwas  not  exactly  of  that  order  to  re- 
turn my  playful  observations  which  would  doubtless  be  addressed 
to  him  by  jolly  gentlemen  inclining  to  waggishness.  And  as  to  the 
second,  no  nmsical-instruniLiit  mnker  appeared  to  understand  practi- 
cally what  a  clariuu  wa^  ailliough  they  aduiU led  ihey  had  often  heard 
tbe  word  used,  no  more  tban  the  timbrel,  lyre,  and  sackbut  wbicb 
Mr*  JoUit  severally  proposed ;  so  that  at  last  tbe  guitar  was  the  in- 
strument fixed  upon  to  accompany  Mr.  FIpps  as  tbe  troubadour,  since 
he  could  play  a  few  chords  upon  it;  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  he 
would  be  ii^^eful  in  writing  popular  waltzes  upon  tinted  paper,  to  be 
retailed  at  the  stalls. 

Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  of  amusement  in  getting  the 
things  together.  One  lady  sent  an  article  she  termed  a  briochet-^ 
something  between  a  pie  and  a  pillow»  made  of  barlequin-coloured 
worsted ;  and  which  served  the  funny  gentleman  to  throw  covertly 
at  Mr.  Snarry's  bead  for  one  entire  evenings  others  cut  blue-stock- 
ings and  black-legs  out  of  coloured  paper,  and,  secnrinnr  them  in  en- 
velopes, wrote  outside,  "The  Gentleman's  Horror,"  or  "  The  Ladies* 
Aversion,"  as  the  case  might  V^e,  their  object  being  to  surprise  the 
enterprising  purchaser,  and  produce  mernmeiil  upon  being  opened, 
with  pleasant  banter,  and  tbe  opportunity  of  saying  smart  things. 
Tben  there  were  butterfly  pen-wipers,  and  cockatoo  pincushions,  and 
perforated  pasteboard  netting-boxes,  with  pencilled  views  of  Caris- 
brookc  Castle  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  without  end :  and  wax  flowers^ 
and  rice-paper  flowers,  and  shell  flowers,  and  feather  flowers,  and 
flowers  in  water  colours,  Persian  painting,  and  oriental  tinting,  ui  all 
of  which  the  luchsias  predominated ;  which,  placed  in  the  gardens 
themselves,  would  have  enhanced  their  reputation  as  the  defKMitor^ 
of  rare  botanical  plants,  for  widi  tbe  exception  of  those  specified,  it 
was  perfectly  impossible,  even  to  the  comprehension  of  the  oldest 
gardoier,  to  tell  to  what  class  they  belonged.  Mr.  Barn's  brother, 
who  was  secretary  to  a  cemetery,  somewhat  scandalized  the  conduc- 
tors of  the  fair  by  sending  n  toy  macfe  like  a  little  hearse,  with  music 
inside  —  a  simple  melody  oi  three  ijotes  recurring  every  time  the 
wheel  came  round,  and  giving  rather  an  air  of  joviality  to  the  progress 
of  tbe  vehicle;  as  well  as  a  velvet^covered  box,  about  nine  inches 
long,  in  tbe  form  of  a  oofibi,  with  a  silver  plate,  on  which  was  engraved 
the  word  "  Ga7iis."  But  this  unseemly  mirth  was  very  properly  re- 
pressed by  Mr.  Snarry,  at  tbe  instigation  of  Mrs.  Uankins's  sister. 

The  fireworks,  the  dancing,  and  the  miscellaneous  amusements 
were  equally  cared  for  by  ^1'  Joliit;  and,  a  few  evenings  before  the 
fete,  a  committee  was  lield  at  his  lodgings,  or  rather  his    rooms,"  as 
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he  called  them,  to  raake  6nal  arranfjements.  The  ladies  of  Mr, 
Hankiiih  s  domestic  circle  graced  the  lutt  ting;,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hasselas 
Fipps  and  Mr.  Bam ;  but  few  of  the  Provident  Crickets  "  thcmscivea 
were  there,  as  they  believed  firmly  in  Mr.  Joe  Jollit's  enterprize. 

Now,  we  must  remember/'  Mud  JoUit,  **  that  this  fiur  will  be  set 
forth  as  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  providing  an  asylum  for  the  memben» 
Wheae  that  asylum  is  to  be  I  don't  exactly  know  ;  but  my  prcient 
wishes  incline  to  the  Star  and  Garter,  on  Richmond  Hill." 

"The  ideal  I  never  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister,  as  if 
shucked  at  the  deceit.  "What  drcndfully  sly  creatures  you  are  I" 
And  then  she  continued,  in  all  imiucence,  What  u  pity  it  is  you 
have  no  children,  Mr.  Jollit  I" 

The  fanny  gentleman  appeared  aghaat  with  tmprite»  and  over- 
whelmed with  confusion  at  the  observation,  as  be  stammered  forth, 

Mrs.  Hank  ins — now,  really  I — your  sister — upon  my  honour-i— 
such  a  very  singular  remark  for  a  lady  to  make  !" 

"Now,  Mr.  Jollit,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  cried  the  sister,  blush- 
ing to  a  wonderful  extent. 

**Oh,  perfectly;  it  needs  no  explanation,**  answered  Mr.  Jollit, 
concealing  his  lace  with  weU-^leigned  surprise  and  terror  in  his  hand- 
kerchief. *<Hankin8 — can  yon,  as  a  brother-in-law,  allow  this?'* 

"  There  was  a  general  laugh  at  Mr.  Jollit's  distress,  daring  which 
Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  recovered  sufficiently  to  sav, 

"  1  meari  there  ou^ht  to  be  a  school  to  walk  about  tiie  grounds.'* 

**OhI  now  I  comprehend,"  said  Mr.  .ToUit  ;  "very  clean  children, 
just  wrung  out  and  ironed,  wiiu  look  ab  it  liicir  laces  had  been  polished 
with  sand-paper  and  bees-wax." 

**  Not  a  bad  hint,"  observed  Mr.  Bam ;  *'  because  then  the  news- 
papers could  say,  that  <  the  children  paraded  the  ground,  and  excited 
general  attention  by  their  clean  and  healthy  appearance.'  " 

Could  we  hire  an  infiuit*school  cheap,  for  the  day  ?"  asked  Mr. 
JoUit. 

Well,  I  think  such  a  thing  might  be  contrived,"  returned  Mr. 
Bam :  "  I  will  see  about  it.  1  wish,  though,  you  would  give  roe 
sometbbg  to  do.** 

**  We  'U  make  you  Comptroller  of  the  Banquet-hall,"  replied  Jollit. 
"  You  can  mix  salad  and  make  punch  there  all  day,  if  you  like ;  be- 
sides, your  public  exhibition  of  cutting  up  a  fowl  without  taking  the 
fork  out,  and  shavinr^  a  cucumber  on  your  knife,  will  make  a  feature 
in  the  day's  aniusenitiits." 

Mr.  Bam  wa^  so  gifted  in  every  description  of  diuutr-table  leger- 
demain, that  he  inwardly  hoped  the  suggestion  might  be  earned 
out. 

The  distribution  of  the  contributed  articles  to  the  different  stalls 
was  the  next  thing  thought  about,  the  choicest  being  allotted  to  Mrs. 
Hankins's  sister,  a?  well  as  the  tent  with  the  pink  lining,  to  cast  an 
agreeable  hue  over  her  features,  with  orders  not  to  give  change  for 
any  money  tendered.  And  those  friends  were  bIho  selected,  and 
their  names  written  down,  who  were  to  walk  about  from  tent  to  tent 
in  fashionable  attire^  making  unlimited  purchases  to  entice  others  to 
bay,^such,  it  was  understood,  being  the  custom  in  similar  institu- 
tions of  the  highest  grade.  And  when  a  slight  allusion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Snarry,  in  the  kindness  of  his  nature,  to  the  probable  injury  the 
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lete  might  do  in  tlie  case  oi  one  or  two  persons  who  got  their  liveli- 
hood by  retailuig  fiuunr  articles,  Mr.  jolUt  lumpily  set  all  tbtqgs 
straight,  by  showing  that  the  things  sold  at  these  meetings  were 
always  of  that  perfectly  useless  description,  which  nobody  on  earth 

would  ever  think  of  patronizing  anywhere  else. 

Amongst  !Mr.  Barn's  autographs  were  some  very  interesting  docu- 
ments, tar  beyond  mere  names.  There  was  a  i^ote  from  Tarllon  to 
Shakspeare,  dunning  him  for  teopence,for  the  copyright  ol  ajoke which 
the  popular  author  nad  introduced,  unacknowledged,  into  one  of  hia 
comedies,  and  on  which  a  talented  friend  was  already  writing  a  great 
book,  to  prove  which  joke  it  probably  was.  There  was  also  a  private 
letter  from  the  author  of  Junius,  with  his  real  name  and  address ; 
and  two  verses  from  an  unpublislied  poem  of  Burns.  Tfiese  were 
ticketed  very  highly,  and  consitk  rui  tin  great  gems  of  the  fair,  as 
well  as  two  songs  arranged  by  Mr.  Bodle,  and  presumed  to  be 
written  by  him,  being  answers  to  '*  Love  on," — one  called  ^  Leave 
off,"  and  the  other  <*L8y  down^" — the  bitter  addressed  to  his  hound 
Bevis, — as  imaginary  a  quadruped  as  the  Mauthe  Doog^  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  but  of  which  a  portrait  adorned  the  title,  drawn  af^er  a 
celebrated  painter,  or  rather  a  pretty  considerable  distance  behind 
him. 

It  now  only  remained  to  provide  Mr.  Fipps  with  his  troubadour's 
dress  for  the  Roshervilj^  Minstrel;  and,  to  further  this, Mr.  Joe  JoUit 
accompanied  him  the  next  day  to  London,  aud  introduced  him  to  a 
respectable  Hebrew  costume-merchanL 

It  was  a  curious  shop,  from  whose  windows  a  number  of  madn 
were  always  gazing  at  the  streets,  in  the  separate  pnnf  *;.  Some  re- 
garded the  pasi^ers  by  w  ith  a  calm,  stoical  indilference  ;  others  in- 
sulted them  wiiii  uapleasant  grimaces ;  and  others,  again,  looked 
merry  and  hilarious  into  the  windows  of  the  opposite  periodical  shop^ 
as  though  they  could  read  the  jokes  from  that  distance ;  and  there 
were  a  few  so  singularly  polite  and  allable  in  expression,  that  you 
almost  felt  inclined  to  raise  your  hat  to  them,  until  yott  saw  they  were 
just  the  same  to  everybody,  which  diminished  your  respect  for  ihcm 
as  much  as  if  they  had  been  real  heads,  instead  of  pasteboard  ones. 
Beyond  these  there  was  little  show.  A  tunic,  or  soldier's  coat,  care- 
lessly thrown  down,  u  dress-sword,  or  a  coloured  print,  hguriug  the 
unknown  costume  of  a  country  that  did  not  esust,  were  all  the  objecta 
displayed  in  the  window* 

Mr.  Jollit  and  his  friend  entered  the  magazine,  but  not  until  the 
funny  gentleman  had  collected  a  crowd  before  the  shop  of  an  adjacent 
tea-dealer,  by  gravely  returning  the  salutes,  bow  for  bow,  of  a  man- 
darin, who  sat  nodding  all  day  in  the  window.  They  were  conducted 
up  stairs,  to  a  room  wliich  was  covered  with  splendid  dresses,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  the  proprietor  told  them,  were  bespoken  for  a 
private  costume-ball  about  to  be  given  in  Fitarov  Square.  Here  Mr. 
Fipps  was  so  dazaled,  that  he  began  to  waver  between  a  troubadour 
and  an  Andalusian  nobleman,  and  had  even  some  notions  of  a  suit  of 
gilt  leatlier  armour,  until  Mr.  Jollit  suggested  the  propriety  of  keep- 
ing to  the  mmstrcrs  costume,  which  he  finally  chose,  afker  much  mi- 
nute fitting  and  complaimng.  The  guitar  pertaining  to  it  was  not 
taken,  because  it  had  been  apparently  used  for  the  clever  pantomimic 
trick  of  being  broken  over  the  head  of  some  individual  repugnant  to 
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ttie  clown's  feelings,  which  assault,  albert  mirth-provoking,  and  usually 
expected  when  a  guitar,  looking-glass,  or  warming-pan  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, is  not  calculated,  in  a  musical  point  of  view^  to  improve  its 
tCMne  ;  and  so  another  was  hired  from  a  music-shop. 

They  returned  to  Gravetend  with  their  properties**  that  eveniiig, 
after  a  pleaaant  journey,  in  the  coune  of  which  the  funny  geotlenuui 
Hand  almost  persuaded  his  companion  to  dress  up  on  board  the 
steamer,  *'to  give  him  con ful once,"  adding,  that  they  might  perhaps 
pic  k  up  sufficient  to  pay  their  fares  by  the  attempt;  but  this  Mr.  Fipps 
liatl  luit  nerve  enough  to  undertake. 

lie  was,  however,  very  pleased  with  his  dress  ;  lor,  alter  all  had 
retired  to  rect  that  night,  Mr.  Fipps  was  heard  wakening  soft  cords^ 
as  well  as  OYerybody  in  the  house;  and  Mr.  Soarry,  whose  curiosity 
led  him  to  peep  through  the  key-hole,  affirmed  that  he  saw  Mr.  Fipps 
Tully  attired  in  his  costume,  and  so  carried  away  by  its  romance,  that 
he  was  bearing  his  bolster  (which  was  supposed  to  have  fainted,  Rnd 
to  which  a  night-gown  pulled  over  it  gave  some  semblance  i  t  the 
human  form)  over  what  Mr.  Fipps  considered  a  rugged  puss,  or 
crumbling  ramparts,  for  to  such  aid  the  glamour  of  his  poetic  fancy 
convert  the  chairs  and  a  chest  of  drawers;  and,  havina  borne  off  his 
treasure  to  his  satisfaction  by  his  own  trusty  sword,  (represented  by 
his  dute,)  the  soldier-minstrel  then  rested  in  his  lonely  bower,  which 
was  his  French  bed,  and  poi:rcd  forth  a  Iny  of  love  an(?  chivalry,  evi- 
dently peopling  his  second  lioor  with  a  glittering  throng  of  listenersy 
as  he  rehearsed  his  romaunts  for  his  display  at  Roshcrville. 

Nur  wa^i  it  until  the  warning  knocks  of  restless  lodgers  irum  above, 
beneath,  and  around  hhn  brought  his  minstrelsy  to  a  dose,  and  dis- 
pelled his  br^t  imaginings,  that  he  divested  himself  of  his  attire,  and 
sought  ftesh  visions  of  romance  in  the  magic  world  of  dreams* 


CHAPTER  XXXI V. 

Claim  Sosnsigood  eoutfaiiMi  to  fisd  that  ihs  is  a  govsmaii. 

Whsm  Clara  came  to  herself  afler  the  shock  caused  by  her  bro- 
ther's unexpected  appearance,  she  (bund  that  she  was  in  bed  in  her 

own  room,  to  which  she  had  been  conveyed  in  a  state  of  perfect  un- 
consciousness. She  was  in  a  raging  fever  ;  lier  brain  appeared  glow- 
ing like  live  embers  beneath  her  heated  forehead  ;  and  slie  lay  quiver- 
ing With  hysterical  tremor  so  violent,  that  the  faded  liIs:^els  which 
eikEed  the  scanty  drapery  of  the  bed  vibrated  with  her  agony. 

She  was  not  long  in  recallbg  the  incidents  of  the  evening,  and  they 
came  back  as  keen  and  painfully  vivid  as  when  they  had  occurred. 
The  recollection  of  them  was,  if  anything,  worse  than  the  reality,  and 
nearly  hrout^ht  on  a  fre«h  accession  of  delirium.  No  one  came  near 
her;  she  was  alone  and  unheeded;  and  all  through  that  dreadful 
uight  she  wakefuUy  kept  count  of  every  quarter  that  sounded  from 
the  adjacent  chapel,  or  watched  the  slow  progress  of  the  discs  of 
light  fWrni  the  holes  in  the  shade  surrouncuog  the  taper  which  had 
been  left  on  the  floors  as  they  crept  slowly  up  the  walls  of  her  dreary 
room. 
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She  would  have  gtveo  worlds  for  the  relief  of  one  flood  of  tears, 
httt  they  wodd  not  come.  Her  eya  were  dry  and  imarting,  her  lipe 
parcbecC  and  her  burning  cheek  found  no  comfort^ — not  even  for  a 
moment— on  her  equally  heated  and  unrefreshing  pillow.    All  the 

misery  of  her  first  night  in  her  present  situation,  which  she  had  he- 
gun  to  hope  she  had  got  over*  returned  with  tenfold  shai  piu  >s ;  the 
terrible  **  demon  of  the  bed/'  that  invests  our  lightest  sorrows  with 
such  hopeless  and  crushing  anxiety,  reigned  triumphant  over  its 
gentle  victim;  and  yet,  when  the  daylight  crept  throogh  her  uncwr- 
tained  windows,  she  shrunk  from  it,  as  though  in  her  broken  spii  its 
the  preferred  to  hide  her  distress  in  the  gloom  of  nighty  fearful  and 
unrelieved  as  was  it^^  dark  dominion. 

Wretched  she  liad  indeed  heen  on  tlie  c:'\  ('niii£^  of  bcr  arrival  at  the 
Constables',  and  in  that  same  room;  yet  she  telt  it  was  nothing  to  her 
present  misery.  Could  her  "  employers  " — for  such  they  doubtless 
considered  themaelvea— have  entered  into  her  distress  even  with  the 
slightest  sympathy,  how  pure  hut  forcible  an  eiample  would  it  have 
offered  of  the  silent  misery  of  that  amiable  class  of  girls,  who,  if  edu- 
cation  refines  the  feelings,  have  theirs  dnubly  ?rnsitive, — who,  whilst 
they  are  hut  too  often  treated  with  ovcrbLarinfr  arrogance  and  i<xno- 
rant  assumption,  have  real  need,  in  ail  C  In  istian  and  human  love,  of 
the  kiudebt  attention  and  comfort,  from  tlie  very  circumstances  which 
coll  them  forth  from  home,  thnt  it  b  in  the  power  of  their  self-diought 
pntroniiers  to  beetow. 

Morning  came  nt  length,  end  witfi  it  sounds  of  lifo  and  motion  in 
the  house.  Still  no  one  approached  her  room  ;  but  the  light  she 
dreaded  hrouf^ht  with  it  a  slight  diver<;ion  to  her  overwhelming 
wretchedness,  As  her  eye  wandered  restlessly  over  the  bed,  it  was 
caught  by  something  glittering  at  her  feet.  She  laid  hold  of  it,  and 
found,  to  her  astonishment,  that  it  was  a  diamond-pin  of  costly  ma- 
nofhcture,  and  which,  to  increase  her  wonder,  she  recollected  to  have 
Set  II  ^v'orn  by  Mr.  Herbert  on  the  preceding  evening. 

Whilst  completely  lost  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  this  myste- 
rious discovery,  the  nurserymaid,  Bingham,  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
came  into  the  room.  vShe  was  a  very  civil  young  woman,  and  inquired 
kindly  how  Clara  felt,  witli  an  evident  wish  to  be  of  some  service  to 
her ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  appeared  disinclined  to  give  any 
answer  to  dam's  inquiry  about  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening, 
subsequent  to  her  re*enterine  the  dnwing^room.  It  was  evidently  a 
suliject  involving  some  unpleasantry ;  and  before  Clara  had  men- 
tioned nnything  abont  the  hriDiant, — for  in  her  lonelines«»  the  very 
servant  had  l)C(  ome  her  conhdante,  Bingham  left  the  room,  with  the 
intention  of  making  breakfast  for  the  governess. 

ill  about  half  an  iiuur  she  returned,  accompanied  by  all  three  of  the 
children,  but  evidently  against  her  will,  as  might  be  inforred  iVom 
sundry  preceding  scuffles  and  angry  chidings  on  the  stairs.  They 
ranged  themselves  in  a  row  whilst  Bingham  placed  the  breakfast  on 
a  chair  at  the  bedside,  as  though  Ciara  was  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  exhibition. 

"\Vc  know  something — don't  we,  Neville?"  said  Eleanor;  "what 
mamma  said." 

Be  quiet.  Miss  Eleanor,"  said  Bingham,  sharply,  or  else  I  am 
sure  Miss  Scattergood  will  be  very  angry." 
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**l*m  glad  she's  ill,"  said  Neville,  "and  so 's  Blanche,  and  go's 
£leanor,  because  we  shan't  learn  our  books  &ny  more/' 

You  haven't  got  any  oranges,  I  know,"  eontiniMd  one  of  the  little 
girls.  "  We  always  have  orangei  when  we  're  ill,  and  auch  niee 
things.  That 's  because  my  papa  *s  got  ever  so  much  more  money 
than  yours.    Oh  !  ten  hundred  million  times  ns  much  !" 

'Hold  your  tongue.  Miss  Blanche,  this  moment!"  exclaimed 
Bingham.    *' You  M!  have  your  mamma  after  vou  directly-'* 

The  tiireut,  usually  potent,  had,  however,  this  time  no  etfect, — not 
more  so  than  that  of  the  chimney-sweep  in  shirt-sleeves  and  top-boots, 
who  was  popularly  supposed  to  live  in  the  coal-hole,  and  be  ready  at 
all  times  to  ascend  to  the  nursery  upon  the  least  symptom  of  revolL 
£leanor  only  continued,  pointing  at  Clara, 

"  W'c  don't  care.  Mamma  says  she 's  to  go  away«  because  she  be- 
haves bad  " 

**  She  didn't  say  *  bad  '  now,  Miss.  Oo-o-o-o-o  interrupted 
Blanche,  making  a  face  at  her  sister.  *<  She  said  she  wasn't  respect- 
able. Ain't  you  respectable  ?"  she  continued,  addressing  Clara. 

Weak,  and  brolten  down  with  agitation,  Clara,  at  length,  burst  into 
tears,  beneath  the  pain  whidi  the  children  heedlessly  inflicted :  whilst 
thvy  tbrmselves  commence<l  fi  violent  squabble  as  to  what  their 
mamma  had  said  exactly  :  tei  luinatin;^  their  struggle  to  possess  them- 
selves of  a  sightless  doll  which  Neville  carried,  by  throwing  it 
amongst  the  breakfast  things.  This  led  to  a  general  mei^  with 
Bingham,  in  the  middle  of  which  Mrs.  Constable  sailed,  rather  than 
walked  into  the  room ;  and  then  the  tumult  was  abated,  as  she  or- 
dered Bingham  to  remove  the  children,  whilst  Clara  tremblingly 
awaited  the  result  of  this  interview. 

*'I  suppose  it  is  imneces«ary  for  me  to  state  we  do  not  see  any  fur- 
ther occasion  for  your  services.  Miss  Scattergood,"  ob.  crved  the  lady 
ais  the  door  closed,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  freezing  severity.  "  Com- 
mon delicacy  might  have  restrained  you  from  making  appointments 
in  my  house  with  any  of  fhe  low  people  you  unlbrtunately  appear  to 
be  connected  with." 

The  hot  blood  rushed  to  Clara's  pale  face  as  she  listened  to  this  in- 
sulting insinuation.  She  replied  with  ail  the  indignant  force  she 

could  command. 

"  I  made  no  a{)|)ointment,  ma'am  ;  nor  have  I  occasion  to  be  ashamed 
of  ati//  of  my  friends.  It  was  my  uwu  brother  who  came  here  last 
evening  I" 

The  lady  of  the  house  was  evidently  unprepsred  for  this  admis* 

sion.  But  she  had  heard  of  Vincent  through  her  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  family,  and  directly  saw  the  probability  of  Clara's  assertion. 

"At  all  events,"  she  continued,  in  somewhat  milder  tones,  though 
just  as  rold,  "you  might  have  spared  me  the  unpleasantness  of  that 
scene  lust  night,  especially  before  visitors.  What  could  they  have 
thought  of  it?" 

'*I  wHl  explain,  and  tell  you  everything,  ma'am.  In  a  very  little 
time  you  shall  know  all.   But,  at  present— this  morning,  at  least, — 

I  have  scarcely  strength." 

And  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  poor  girl  drew  her  breath 
almost  between  every  word  bore  out  the  truth  of  her  statement.  She 
was  really  very  ilL 
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You  had  better  have  some  medical  attendant,**  iaid  Mri.  ConsU- 
blei  for  it  is  always  unpleasant  to  have  sickness  in  the  house.  And 
this  ball  approaching,  too !  How  very  awliward  I  Do  you  know  any 
medical  man  ?" 

Clfirn  replied,  that  beyond  her  own  family  she  had  scarcely  an  ac- 
quaintance in  London.    Mrs.  Constable  continued, 

"Dr.  Htrhcit— lather  of  the  gentleman  you  saw  last  evening,  who 
carried  vou  upstairs  after  all  that  to-do — I  was  really  80  annoyed  !•— 
will  be  here  to-day ;  and  I  will  ask  him  to  write  vou  a  friendly  pre- 
scription. You  can  get  it  made  up  at  the  chemist's,  which  will  be 
cheaper  than  having  your  medicine  ftom  our  apothecary ;  and  1  sup- 
pose every  trifle  is  of  consequence  to  you." 

"It  is  indeed  !  "  Clara  mentally  ejaculated.  And  then  she  added, 
"I  do  not  think  I  need  a  medical  man.  I  shall  be  better  very  soon, 
uud  have  no  wish  to  call  one  in  unnecessarily." 

"Oh,  but  1  desure  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Constable,  somewhat  haught- 
ily. "It  is  quite  bad  enough  that  my  children  should  lose  all  their 
tuition,  without  having  a  comparative  stranger  ill  in  the  house.  And 
just  at  this  unfortunate  timet  I  never  knew  anything  so  vexa- 
tions !" 

to  write  to  tnamma,"  said  Clara  timidly,  I  suppose 
mu'ani,  you  would  have  luj  objection  to  her  coming  here  ?" 

*'Oh — no  —  1  suppose  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Constable.  *' I  don't 
see  any  objection  at  present." 

**  Nor  to  Miss  Deacon,  who  would  write  for  me." 

"  Who  is  Miss  Deacon  ?"  asked  the  lady  gravely. 

"  She  is  governess  to  Mrs.  Armstrong,"  replied  Clara.  "  I  met  her 
in  the  square." 

"  Oh  I  certainly  not  I  "  returned  the  lady,  "  if  she  bclonir*?  to  the 
Armstrongs,  I  believe  she  is  well-conducted.  I  will  send  iiingham 
to  you  when  she  is  at  leisure." 

And  then,  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  being  led  to  make  any  more  con- 
cessions, Mrs.  Constable  left  the  room,  without  a  word  more,  or 
taking  any  notice  of  Clara. 

She  fell  hnrk  on  her  pillow,  exhausted  with  oven  this  short  inter- 
view, as  the  lady  dipaited.  "She  says  !  am  to  leave,"  thought 
Clara:  "how  sliail  I  tiien  be  able  to  assist  tliem  at  home?"  But  next 
came  some  vague  idea  that  Mrs.  Constable  said  Mr.  Herbert  liud  car- 
ried her  upstairs  last  evening:  nay,  the  jewel  was  stUl  in  her  hand, 
as  evidence  of  the  fact ;  and  the  thought  of  this,  even  in  all  her  sor- 
row, appeared  to  comfort  her  with  an  entirely  new  feeling.  It  was 
very  strange.   What  could  it  be  ? 
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Thb  quiet  of  the  streets  of  Constantinople  strikes  a  stranger  accus- 
tomed to  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  western  capital.  One  rarely  hears 
the  sound  of  wheels  upon  the  pavement :  the  only  kind  of  vehicle 

one  meets  is  an  occasional  arahnh,  or  bullock-car,  Tnf)v?nrr  at  a  foot- 
pace, aTid  conveying  a  party  of  women  from  or  to  tlie  CMinitry.  The 
Turks  whom  one  meets  in  the  streets  look,  fur  the  muiit  part,  dirty 
and  sulky,  and  often  spit  at  a  Christian  as  they  pass  him.  The 
women  are  all  muffled,  and  their  figures  completely  concealed  by 
their  loose  shapeless  cloaks ;  their  heads  and  faces  are  wrapped  in 
white  muslin  handkerchiefs,  ami  their  feet  inclosed  in  ugly  yellow 
boots.  The  Turkish  soldiers  are  the  dirtiest  and  the  most  niiserable- 
'  looking  wretches  I  have  ever  beheld.  It  is  really  painful  to  a  soldier 
to  see  his  noble  profession  so  disgraced:  their  cuess  is  a  dark  blue 
uniform,  with  the  red  cap.  Among  the  remarkable  things  at  Con- 
stantinople are  the  troops  of  large  half*famished  dogs  that  infest  the 
streets,  and  arc  rather  annoying  to  .«trans;crs. 

Galata,  Pera,  Cassim  Pasna,  and  Tophanna  lie  on  tlie  oppn>ito  siile 
of  the  Golden  Horn  to  Constantinople.  Galata,  whicli  is  still  sin- 
rounded  by  walls  and  towers,  was  built  by  the  Genoese  in  121G.  In 
these  suburbs  reside  the  Frank  population, — ambassadors,  consuls, 
merchants,  &c.  At  Tophanna,  close  to  the  water,  where  one  em- 
barks for  Scutari,  are  a  beautiful  fountain  and  mosque.  Here  are 
also  the  artillery  barracks. 

On  the  hill  above  Pera  is  the  great  burial-grountl,  wliieh  atlords 
a  lovely  view  over  the  Bosphorus,  Constantinoi)le,  the  harbour,  the 
Propontis,  Seutnri,  and  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor;  but  the  finest 
view  of  all,  and  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  from  *'  the  Tower 
of  Galata,"  a  panorama  of  surpassing  splendour. 

One  Friday  I  saw  the  Sultan  go  to  the  mosque  of  Eyon!)  This 
is  the  most  holy  of  all  the  mosques,  and  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
grove  near  the  water,  some  way  up  the  harbour.  His  Highness 
came  to  the  mosque  in  a  splendid  catque^  impelled  by  thirty  rowers. 
The  boat  was  covered  with  gilding  and  carving,  and  was  certainly 
extremely  beautiful.  On  landing,  he  mounted  a  handsome  Arab 
steed.  Eight  horses,  superbly  caparisoned,  were  led  brforc  him  ; 
his  great  officers  followed  on  foot,  while  the  road  was  lined  with 
soldiers. 

The  present  Sultan,  Abdoul  Aledjid,  is  a  pale  and  ill-looking 
youth,  without  a  spark  of  intelligence  in  his  face.  He,  his  oflicers, 
and  troops  were  dressed  in  a  sort  of  demi-European  costume,  and  all 
looked  mean  and  insignificant.  At  the  sweet  waters  of  Europe,  a 
little  beyond  the  mosque  of  Eyoub,  we  found  hundreds  of  women, 
seated  in  rows  upon  the  grass,  where  they  remain  all  day  smoking, 
drinking  coSee,  talking  and  laughing,  and  at  night  return  in  their 
arabaht  to  the  city. 

At  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  I  and  my  party  visited  the  great 
burial-ground,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Otto- 
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man  empire,  and  then  rode  to  the  hill  of  Buleurlu,  which  rises  be- 
hind Scutari,  and  commands  one  of  the  most  glorious  views  imagin- 
able.  We  mho  a  viait  to  those  strange  fanatics,  the  ^  bowling 
dervishes but  one  hour  of  the  exhibition  ooropletdy  dlisgusted  nn, 

and  we  returned  to  Tophann.i.    A  boating  excursion  up  the  Bos- 
phortis  afforded  us  delicious  views  of  those  lovely  shores,  inrlented 
with  picturesque  creeks  and  shady  bays,  fringed  with  verdant  woods, 
and  ealivened  with  country-houses  and  villages.    Yet  these  natural 
beauties  only  serve  the  more  to  make  one  lament  the  Mussulnaan 
rule.  It  is  {lainful  to  see  this  fine  garden  in  the  hands  of  such  a  vile 
government,  whose  blighting  influence  is  seen  wherever  one  turns. 
A  visit  to  Constantinople  will  nt  once  di*pcl  any  dreams  one  may 
have  formed  of  Turkish  splenJimr.    Noiliing  but  npntliy  and  sen- 
suality prevail  on  all  sides;  but  the  day  of  the  lurks,  at  least  in 
Europe,  is  gone  by ;  nought  but  the  mutual  jealousy  of  European 
powers  has  tolerated  so  long  this  disgrace  and  corse  to  dvilized  na« 
tions.    How  long  shall  we  see  these  wretched  infidels  deserting 
some  nf  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  under  their  withering  sway  ? 
And  it  we  have  so  much  fear  of  these  fine  countries  falHn-x  into  the 
grasp  of  Russia  and  Austria,  might  not  the  European  powers  raise 
up  a  Greek  kingdom,  with  Constantinople  for  its  head  ?  Then  there 
would  be  some  hopes  for  Oreece,  which  can  hardly  exist  so  long  as 
that  name  is  given  only  to  the  small  fragment  under  the  sway  of 
the  tinhappy  Otho, — a  burlesque  upon  kinfrdoms  and  on  kings.  In 
speaking  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
Constantinople  is  Turkey.    The  subjects  of  the  Sultan  throughout 
the  provinces  are  either  Greeks  or  people  of  Sclavonic  race,  held  in 
subjection  by  Turkish  Pf*^w       garrisons.   The  Turks  are  only 
encamped  in  Europe.   They  are  a  horde  of  savage  warriors*  whose 
very  existence  depends  upon  their  being  in  a  continual  state  of  war- 
fare.   Thoy  can  make  no  progress  in  civilization  so  long  as  they  are 
l^Iahommcdans.    Their  Koran  prescribes  every  action  of  their  lives ; 
it  is  their  civil  as  well  as  their  reliffious  law,  and  it  permits  no  ad- 
vance or  change.   The  late  Sultan  Mahmoud,  in  adopting  so  many 
Prankish  innovations,  has  rather  hastened  than  retarded  the  ftU  of 
this  feeble  and  deerepid  empire.    He  has  disgusted  the  great  mass 
of  his  subjects,  destroyed  their  liond  of  union,  and  their  confidence 
in  one  another,— lost  that  fiery  enthusiasm  which  of  old  scattered 
the  disciplined  armies  of  Austria,  and  he  has  adopted  in  its  stead  a 
sort  of  Mlf  discipline,  which  cramps  instead  of  giving  confidence  to 
his  soldiers. 

May  9th.  At  midday  we  quitted  the  harbour  in  a  small  steamer, 

a  jolly  party  of  seven  Englishmen,  and,  after  stemming  for  two 
hours  the  sha^p  stream  of  the  Bosphorus,  we  arrived  in  the  Black 
Sea. 

10th.  At  daybreak  we  were  off  V^arua,  a  pretty-looking  town,  and 
famous  for  the  gallant  resistance  it  made  to  the  Russians  in  the  Isst 
war.  At  sunset  we  reached  Kustaniye,  where  we  landed  next 
moniing.   Byron  teUa  ua, 

Thprp  'r  not  a  sea  the  tmvrllrr  oVr  pukes  in 

Th  rows  up  such  daniirprouji  billows  as  the  £uxiu6. 

But,  fortunately,  we  had  a  splendid  passage. 

Kustandje  is  the  Roman  Constantiana,  and  was  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ruins  by  the  Russians*  There  is  no  building  heie  at  present  ex- 
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cept  a  few  hovels,  «nd  the  station-hoase  of  the  steam-boftt  oompany, 
where  we  fared  very  well.  We  remained  here  the  whole  of  the  1 1th, 
as  the  other  steam-boat  had  not  yet        down  the  Danube  to  Cher- 

navoda^  where  wc  were  to  join  it. 

12th.  We  procprdpfl  in  light,  covered  wajjgons,  drawn  by  small, 
active  horses,  forty  miles  across  the  plain  to  Chernavoda.  These  ve- 
hicles are  supplied  by  the  company,  who  by  this  land-transit  save 
their  passengers  a  very  long  angle.  For  the  Danube,  when  arrived 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  sea,  suddenly  turns  northward,  and 
lengthens  his  course  by  at  least  seventy  miles.  The  country  herc- 
abont??,  between  the  river  and  the  sen,  is  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  but  a 
complete  desert,  covered  with  short  grass,  and  perfectly  level.  The 
only  signs  of  iiie  which  met  us  in  a  drive  of  eight  hours  were  some 
wandering  Utars  and  Cossacks,  and  hnmense  flocks  of  eagles  and 
bustards.  At  Chernavoda,  a  collection  of  huts,  we  joined  the  Danube 
and  the  steamboat.  The  river  here  is  full  of  swampy  and  wooded 
islands,  and  run-?  between  low,  marshy  banks.  The  nio^qin'toos  wore 
of  greater  fizc  and  fierceness  than  I  had  ever  seen  them  ;  and  ^\ n  e  a 
serious  aimoyance  to  many  of  our  party.  By  sleeping  on  deck  J  es- 
caped better  than  those  who  remained  in  the  oononement  of  the 
calrin.  This  nuisance  continued  almost  as  far  aa  Pesth. 

13th.  At  daybreak  we  started  on  our  long  voyage  up  the  river. 
The  Bulgarian,  or  right  bank,  is  throughout  pretty  ;  sloping  hills, 
and  woo(!s.  and  cultivated  spots  adorn  the  landscape  ;  but  the  Wal- 
lachian,  or  left  bank,  is  always  flat  antl  uninteresting;'.  Suuietimes 
one  steers  through  a  narrow  channel,  amidst  wooiled  islands,  whose 
tall  trees  sweep  across  the  water,  affording  a  grateful  shade;  at 
others  the  river  rolls  along  in  a  noble  expanse  of  water  three  English 
miles  in  breadth.  Our  course  lay  always  along  the  Bulgarian  bank. 
Towards  evening  of  the  13th  we  were  off  Silistria,  nnd  next  morning 
in  front  of  Ruschuk.  Both  these  are  lar^e  places.  At  Kuschuk 
the  Danube  is  three  miles  wide.  At  sunset  we  passed  Sistoo,  a 
beautiful  town,  charmingly  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  a  woody 
MIL  At  night  we  were  before  the  strong  town  of  Nikopolis.  The 
IStfa  we  passed  Rahova,  and  next  morning  were  at  Widdin,  where 
we  lay  some  time.  Widdin  contains  thirty  thousand  people,  and  is 
the  residence  of  a  pasha.  The  works  have  been  very  strong,  though 
now,  in  Turkish  fashion,  falling  to  decay.  The  town  is  as  filthy  as 
most  Turkish  places.  This  aiternoon  we  passed  the  frontiers  of 
Servia,  and  soon  saw  a  marked  difoence  in  the  appearance  of  the 
villages  and  houses  of  this  tributary,  but  not  Turkish  province.  The 
'scenery,  too,  began  to  Improve;  this  bold  mountains  that  form  the 
frontiers  of  liungary,  ana  the  great  barrier  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Danube  were  now  visible. 

17th.  At  daybreak  we  found  ourselves  stemming  a  very  rapid 
stream,  between  wild  mountains,  at  the  spot  where  are  still  the  re- 
mains of  Trajan's  Mdat,  After  passing  the  bridge,  we  moored 
alongside  the  station  of  Oladova,  where  we  remained  for  the  day ; 
but,  as  we  were  in  quarantine,  we  were  not  allowed  to  go  beyond 
the  yard  of  the  «'t.iti'on-housc.  At  thi?  point  we  were  to  leave  our 
vessel,  as  no  steamboat  can  make  head  against  the  rapids  of  the  Da- 
nube, which  extend  from  hence  to  Drenhova,  some  hliy  KiigUsh 
miles  higher  up. 

18th.  We  were  towed  in  a  boat  by  twelve  oxen  to  Orsova,  on  the 
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Hungarian  territorv,  something  more  thrin  ten  Knglish  miles.  Our 
passapje  was  extrtnioly  slow,  owing  to  tlio  inuncnse  rapidity  of  the 
l)uaube,  which,  confined  here  in  a  narrow  channel  between  tlie 
moantainfl,  rushes  with  a  tremendaus  stream,  and  a  loud  roaring 
noise,  over  sharp,  pointed  rocks.  This  is  the  part  of  the  Danube 
which  is  called  "  The  Iron  Gate;"  Arrived  at  Orsova,  we  were  in 
the  Ati<itrian  dominion^,  .nnl  were  sent  into  the  lassaretto,  where  we 
remained  the  rest  of  that  liay, 

19th.  We  were  released  from  quarantine  by  the  new  regulations 
of  the  Austrian  government,  which  has  curtailed  the  time  formerly 
wasted  in  that  most  unsatisfactory  manner,  from  ten  days  to  one. 
The  passengers  are  considered  in  quarantine  from  the  time  they 
leave  Constantinople;  and  if  there  is  a  clean  bill  of  health  on  arriv- 
ing at  Orsova.  they  nre  turned  out  the  next  morning,  after  their 
persons  have  been  Mibjected  to  the  medical  inspection,  and  their 
baggage  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  custom-houi>e  officers.  When  at  Or- 
sova we  visited  the  baths  of  Mahadia,  situated  in  a  woody  and  ro- 
mantic glen,  ten  miles  north  of  Orsova.  They  are  hot,  sulphur,  and 
iron  springs,  used  formerly  by  the  Romans,  and  are  now  much  re- 
sortetl  to. 

21st.  Proceeding  in  carriages  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Dfinnhe  about 
forty  £uglisli  miles,  we  reached  Drenhova,  the  steamboat  bUtioii. 
The  scenery  all  the  way  is  beautiful ;  mountuns,  forests,  rocks,  and 
the  foaming  rapids  of  the  Donau. 

On  the  s&nd  we  a^n  shipped  ourselves  on  bosrd  a  steamboat, 
and  held  on  our  course  H^'^^inst  a  rapid  stream,  and  amidst  banks 
still  mountainous  and  lovely. 

23rd.  At  midday  we  passed  the  fort  of  Belgrade,  which  saluted 
us,  and  we  moored  in  front  of  Semlin,  a  Hungarian  town  at  die 
mottthof  the  Save.  Here  we  remained  all  day ;  and  at  Belgrade  we 
bade  adieu  to  our  fi  u  luU,  the  Turks,  and  paid  our  respects  to  the 
memory  of  John  Huniades.  Here,  also,  we  lost  an  uTif  irtunate 
steward,  who  fell  overboard,  and  was  drowned^  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night. 

24th.  We  were  again  oa  our  course  amidst  banks  pretty,  but  not 
so  bold.  By  noon  of  the  foUowing  day  we  were  oflT  Peterwardein«  a 
strong  and  handsome  place  upon  a  hill.  We  remained  all  this  even* 
ing  at  the  large  village  of  Mohacs,  where,  in  tlie  palmy  days  of 
Turkey,  the  great  Soleiman  annihilated  the  army  of  the  Hungarians, 
and  killed  their  king. 

On  the  27th,  as  the  sun  rose,  we  saw  Pesth  and  Ofen  before  us. 
Pesth  is  a  handsome  modem  town  in  the  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube ;  ,it  contains  some  really  fine  streets  and  buildings,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Ofen,  or  Buda,  lies  on  a  conical  hill  on  the 
right  bank.  A  bridge  of  boats  connects  the  two  ;  this  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  an  iron  suspension-bridge,  the  work  of  English  engineers. 
The  river  here  is  above  four  hundred  yards  wide,  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  one  thousand  miles  from  the  mouth. 

The  28th  we  were  again  steaming  up  the  rapid  waters  of  the 
Donau,  and  next  day  we  lay  some  time  off  Presburg,  an  interesting 
old  town,  containing  some  fine  public  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Hungarian  government.  Ft  is  the  ancient  ca]iitnl  of  the  kingdom. 
The  river  scenery  hereabouts  is  some  of  the  prettiest  in  the  long 
course  of  the  Danube. 
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r^Nth.  At  daybreak  we  anchored  at  the  end  of  the  Prater  of  V^ienna, 
ami  in  sij^ht  of  tlie  ohl  tower  of  St.  Stephan.  The  banks  of  the 
Danube  through  the  greater  part  of  Hungary  are  generally  Hatter 
and  less  interesting  than  in  its  coarse  above  Vienna.  The  river  winds 
amidst  shoals  and  islands,  spreading  over  a  channel  which  is  much 
too  wide  for  the  body  of  water  it  contains.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
preredin<^  journal  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  nfivigation 
ul  the  river  between  V^ienna  and  the  sea ;  the  princi[»al  of  wliich 
arc  tiie  shoals  between  Pe&th  and  Peterwardein,  and  the  rapids  from 
Dienhova  to  the  Iron  Gate.  Boata  can  descend  these  rapids  as  far 
as  Orsova,  that  is  to  say,  about  forty  miles  of  the  fifty ;  but  to  as- 
cend is  impossible;  however,  a  good  road  is  now  being  constructed 
along  this  part  of  the  river's  banks  :  and  as  better  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  passengers,  and  for  the  regularity  of  the  vessels,  are 
rapidly  being  carried  out,  this  part  of  Europe  will  doubtless  become 
ere  long  less  of  a  "  ierra  incognita  "  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
voyage  down  the  river  firom  Vienna  to  Constantinople  occupies  ten 
to  twelve  days.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  in  most  places  interest* 
ing,  and  in  many  very  beautiful.  The  mixed  society  on  bcmrd  the 
vessels  is  highly  amu^^iii^r,  and  one  obtiins  a  glance  at  many  strai^ge 
and  wild  nations  along  the  river's  banks, — Hnnirarians,  Wallachians, 
Bulgarians,  Turks.  The  traveller  is  certainly  obliged  to  rough  it  a 
little,  particularly  on  the  Lower  Danube,  but  not  more  so,  to  my 
thinlcing,  than  is  sufficient  to  ffive  a  little  variety  and  excitement  to 
the  trip.  In  fact>  were  1  asked  to  choose  between  the  splendid 
steamboats,  the  magnificent  hotels,  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  rougher 
vessels  and  more  unpretending  inns  of  the  Danube,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  I  should  infinitely  prefer  the  latter.  On  the  one  are 
the  stale,  over  refinements  of  civilization,  with  all  their  concomitants 
of  selfish  and  jostling  crowds^  and  exorbitant  inns ;  on  the  other  are 
nmplidty  and  novelty. 

1  he  semi-barbarous  condition  of  the  wild  tribes  that  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  from  Vienna  to  the  sea,  will  hardly  he  be- 
lieved bv  one  who  ha«  not  visitt  (!  these  countries.  The  traveller 
passes  with  a  magical  rapidity  trum  the  luxurious  civilization  of 
Vienna  to  ^e  simple  and  bal^savage  Hungarians.  There  are,  how- 
ever, among  the  old  Magyar  nobility  many  patriotic  spirits ;  and  a 
great  deal  has  been  already  done  towards  the  civilization  and  im- 
provement of  that  fine  country.  It  is  hard  to  put  a  limit  to  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  arise  under  a  good  government  to  such  a  coun- 
try as  Hungary,  which  possesses  a  fertile  soil,  a  genial  climate,  and 
such  a  noble  highroad  as  the  Danube.  The  navigation  of  the  river 
has  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  steam-communication  has  already  done  much  for  the  king* 
dom.  Some  wiser  custom-house  regulations  than  those  at  present 
enforced  M'fHild  do  more. 

The  Hungarians  are  a  very  mixed  race;  the  dominant  tribe,  the 
Magyars,  turm  by  no  means  the  largest  portion  of  the  ten  millions  of 
soub  who  are  said  to  constitute  the  total  population  of  the  kingdom. 
They  are  the  same  TItar  tribe  who  overran  the  east  of  Europe  m  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  although  at  length  repressed 
within  their  present  limits,  they  still  retain  the  forms  of  government, 
the  language,  and  the  feodal  customs  of  their  warlike  ancestors.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  is  their  King  by  election.    All  matters  are  free- 
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ly  discussed  in  the  Diet,  or  great  national  ussembly,  and  any  one  is 
as  free  to  converse  upon  politics,  and  to  censure  the  measures  of  so- 
verament  in  Hongaiy  as  in  England.  In  the  profaae,  but  somewhat 
fongh  hospitality  of  the  IMagyar  nobility  one  sees  the  exact 
sentation  of  the  old  feodal  baron,  surrounded  by  his  vassals.  The 
other  inbn!>itants  of  Hungary  are  made  up  of  Sclaves,  Germans, 
Greeks,  an(i  Jews.  The  Hungarian  cavalry  has  always  been  excel- 
lent. Their  hussar  regiments  may  rank  among  tiie  hardiest  and  best 
light  cavahy  in  the  world. 

Descending  the  Danube,  after  leaving  Hungary,  we  find  on  the 
right  bank,  first  Servians,  and  next  to  them  Bulgarians.  These  are 
both  people  of  Sclavonic  origin,  subjects  or  tributaries  of  Turkey, 
speaking  the  Sel  ivontc  tongue.  On  the  lef^  bank,  occupying  the 
great  plain  between  the  Danube  and  the  Carpatliian  ridge,  are  the 
Wallachians,  a  singular  and  interesting  race,  who  boast  that  they  are 
descended  from  Trajan's  lSgumnaire»,  Mtablished  there  when  he  added 
Dacia  to  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  They  call  their  coun. 
try  Zara  Romanesea and  as  far  as  physical  appearance  and  lan- 
guage can  guide  us,  there  appears  to  be  every  reason  for  allowing 
their  claim  to  Roman  blood.  Their  fine  dark  features,  aquiline 
noses,  and  expressive  eyes,  form  as  strong  a  contrast  to  tlie  broad, 
heavy,  frij^htnil  features  of  the  surrounding  tribes  of  Sclavonic  or 
T&tar  origin,  as  does  thehr  rich,  melodious  language,  to  the  rough 
and  uncouth  tongue  of  their  neighbours.  The  language  of  the  Wal« 
lachi?nis  is,  like  the  Italiin,  a  dialect  of  the  Latin.  They  are  now 
(nominally)  an  independent  people,  governed  by  a  Prince  elected  by 
themselves,  and  uncfer  the  protection  ot  Russia,  w  hose  subjects  they 
virtually  are.  Servia  is  also  a  principality,  but  tributary  to  Turkey  ; 
though,  in  fact,  Russia  manages  matters  there,  too,  as  she  pleases,  so 
well  does  this  wily  power  lay  her  plans ;  working  underground,  as 
it  were,  and  in  secret,  for  the  possession  of  those  countries  on  which 
she  dare  not  yet  openly  place  her  rapacious  mid  insatiable  grasp! 
Cunning,  and  uiuuatched  in  diploniaev ,  she  slowly  but  steadily  pur- 
sues her  aim  of  conquest  or  acquisition,  in  quarters  at  present  where 
she  thinks  her  intrigues  will  be  little  heeded  by  the  great  Europesn 
powers ;  but  always  steadily  advancing,  bringing  new  victims  under 
the  iron  sway  of  her  dark  and  bai  h  irous  rule,  till  in  the  first  great 
convulsion  in  Europe  she  shall  be  able  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and 
stand  forth  in  the  terrible  strength  of  her  colossal  power. 


A  &om. 

Thui;  an  like  the  lily*8  fragrant  bell. 

When  drooping  from  a  shower; 
Thou  art  like  the  violet  of  the  deU, 

Spring's  sweetsst,  earliest  flover. 

Thou  art  not  like  the  fiery  sun. 
In  no<mday  glory  hrigfat ; 

But  like  the  pale  and  tranqtiil  moon, 
H'liicli  nigluly  gluds  uur  siglit. 

There nothing  left  in  nature's  rauge. 

Pure,  fragrant,  fair,  and  true^ 
Which  does  not  in  each  peniog  ohaoge 

Call  back  my  tbougfale  to  you.  U.  B.  K. 
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BY  CHARLES  WUlTKHEAl), 
AUTHOR  OF      iilCUAHll  SAVAOB,"  KTC, 

I  HAVE  freauentlf  heard,  in  my  conversationsl  osmmem  with 
mankind,  sundry  acutt>  Imt  jocose  individuals  observe,  when  some 
untoward  event  or  unpleasant  disaster  has  been  related  to  them,— 
*'  I 'd  rather  him  than  me ;  there  was  a  benefit ;"— '*  My  wigs  1  what 
a  benefit  1"  accompanying  such  ejacalations  by  bunts  of  unreasonable 
laughter.  I  was  led  to  infer  irom  tbeiiee  that  they  had  discovered 
that  benefits,  like  many  other  good-looking  things  and  ]>enoD8,  were 
not  what  tliey  appeared  to  be ;  but  that,  like  pr<'senta  of  game  from 
the  country  whicli  men  sometimes  receive,  nil  hare's-foot  and  phea- 
santVtail  without,  all  brick-bat  and  straw  within  —  they  hold  forth 
*'  a  flag  and  sign  "  of  advantage  "  which  is  indeed  but  sign." 

With  this  prefieice,  hey  for  Jifkins  f 

To  forget  benefits  is  said  to  be  monstrous  and  abominable.   Of  this 

ain  I\f  iss  Jifkins,  I  dare  to  say,  is  not  guilty.    She  mill  never  forget 

her  he?iefit.  It  is  the  ugly  child  of  memory  that  oblivion  will  not 
come  near.  It  stands  alone;  but  it  will  never  run  uway.  She 
sought  it,  and  not  m  vain.  She  had  it,  and  on  her  own  head  rests  the 
consequence* 

Miss  Jifkins  had  for  a  long  time  past  been  meditating,  and  at  an 
astonishing  mental  coat  shaping,  some  method  of  making  the  metro- 

pnlitan  body  aware  of  her  existence  as  a  candidate  for  its  patronage 
and  sii]ipnrt— of  convincing  a  liberal  and  enlightened  public  that  some 
portion  of  its  liberality  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  refresh- 
ing her  jaded  purse,  and  that  a  few  rays  of  its  enlightenment  would 
not  be  shed  in  rwin,  if  tliey  rendered  legible  to  her  the  dark  page  of 
fatnrity.  She  had  ahready  exhansted  the  provinces — having  visited 
them  from  time  to  time  in  various  capacities,  (rapacities  rather,)  and 
nnder  as  many  aspects  of  distress,  sorrow,  privation,  and  blight.  The 
officer's  widow  of  one  town,  was  the  bereaved  daughter  at  another; 
and  the  treacherous  guardian  (could  he  have  been  found, — hut  he  had 
absconded,)  wonld  have  had  as  much  to  answer  for,  neither  more  nor 
less»  as  the  inhuman  creditor,  (name  and  address  at  discretion,  but 
even  less  than  two  counties  off)  who  had  sold  her  up  three  days  after 
the  captain's  funeral,  and  then  laughed  in  her  face  —  a  face  that 
seemed  bv  no  means  made  to  be  laughed  in,  however  widely — after 
receiving  synipathetic  contributions— it  was  distended  by  requisite 
merriment  in  the  hallowed  privacy  of  her  own  chamber. 

Arrived  once  more  in  London,  the  officer's  widow  waited,  of  course, 
upon  that  repertory  of  miscellaneous  fiction  and  treasury  of  universal 
belief,  the  lord  mayor,  who,  true  to  his  faith,  believed  in  one  minute, 
and  relieved  in  another  ;  but  as  Miss  Jifkins  possessed  a  rather  re- 
ni:irka!)]e  countenance,  not  easily  susceptible,  therefore,  of  such  trans- 
furuiutioDS  as  the  assumption  of  a  wide  ran^e  of  characters  imperative- 
ly demands,  she  could  not  well  carry  the  military  further  than  Temple 
nm,  and  was  fiun  to  lay  on  the  civil  at  the  West  End ;  where  the  be- 
reaved daughter  for  a  time  did  a  stroke  of  business  which,  could  dad  at 
Van  Dieman's  Land  have  heard  of  it,  would  first  have  gladdened  the 
old  man's  heart  by  its  unkinnrwn  riyness  of  **  move,"  and  then  have 
broken  it  by  a  sense  of  the  hopeless  of  crying  "  snacks  "  in  the  **  swag." 
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Having,  after  this  m:iniier — to  employ  a  Sliaksperian  word — 
"  pilled "  the  benevolent  community,  or,  as  we  moderns  more  mildly 
express  ourbelves,  ''bled"  or  "physicked"  them,  Miss  Jifkins  was 
Gompened  to  rest  on  ber  oars,  and  even  found  herself  at  low-water 
marK.  Projects  she  framed  many  ;  for  her  ingenuity  was  of  a  plastic 
description ;  but  execution  is  difficult*  and,  in  the  event  of  failare* 
fraught  with  awful  consequences.  Her  nerves,  like  her  principles, 
were  miserably  lax,  and  lier  susceptibilities  intense.  She  loved  not  the 
house  of  correction.  Its  situation  liked  her  not ;  its  architecture  wub 
not  to  her  taste,  nor  did  its  inward  economy  meet  her  approbation  ; 
and  she  had  no  mind  to  inhale  malaria  and  morals  at  MillMnk.  Be- 
sides, though  she  was  a  deep  card,  there  were  « trumps  "  in  the  im- 
posing pack,  who  took  all  the  tricks  liefore  she  could  get  the  lead. 
Else,  strange  to  say,  she  had  thought  of  the  "blanket  for  the  poor  dis- 
trict fleecing  schemt',"'  the  <»nlv  difference  between  her  plan  and  that 
of  the  luckiubs  experimentresH  being,  that  bhe  (Jifkius)  instead  of  a 
penny,  designed  to  have  extracted  two-pence  from  her  victims.  She 
shuddered,  when,  in  the  preceding  Thursday's  paper  she  perused  the 
case«  and  was  made  acouainted  with  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  protferer 
of  Witney's ;  and  lendirjfj  an  excited  shako  to  the  remainder  of  her 
supper-beer,  that  the  sediment  of 'jinirer  uiiu'lit  mingk' kindly  tljere- 
with,  she  impressed  upon  herseii  a  duubie  allowance  of  caution  tor  the 
future,  retnemhering  that  the  officer's  widow  had  once  been  constrain- 
ed to  take  to  her  heels  with  an  un*English  precipitancy,  that  would 
have  shocked  the  captain ;  and  that  the  bereaved  daughter  had  some- 
times experienced  a  reception  from  flinty-hearted  fathers,  accompanied 
by  references  to  the  iniuuficr  of  police-regulations,  which  made  her  ab- 
rupt departure  not  only  necessary,  but  indispensable. 

(^Wliat  comfort  now?  whstrelugo?  what  reioofoe  ?" 

What  easj  cure  of  a  consumptive  purse?  What  tafe  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  small  present  independence  ;  just  enough,  say^  to  enable  her 

to  do  tlie  "  fashionable  exterior,"  "  elegant  manners,"  and  prepossess- 
ing appcarnnce  "  branch  of  art, — so  nmoh  as  would  suffice  to  permit  her 
to  take  a  large  house,  and  get  it  iiandsoniely  furnished  ;  to  let  lodgings 
at  guineas  a  week  duly  })aid,  and  when  credit  was  at  the  extreme 
stretch,  and  the  givers  of  it  at  the  very  gasp  of  expectaticm,  to  sell  the 
*' sticks,"  and  **  cut  her  own  stick," — language,  I  fear,  too  low  and 
vulgar,  albeit  it  is  such  as  Miss  Jifkins  had  heard  and  approved,  both 
letter  and  spirit. 

That  it  should  have  entered  her  head  is  not  wonderful,  it  is  a  mar- 
vel rather  that  it  had  not  previously  found  its  way  there —  a  benefit. 
Of  all  things  in  the  world  !  ^why,  to  be  sure  I  — lord  bless  me !  how 
was  it  that  a  benefit  had  never  suggested  itself  to  her  long  ago  }  "  Miss 
Jifkins  has  the  honour  of  announcing  to  her  friends  and  the  public," — 
**  Grand  concert  and  ball," — "Quadrille  band,"—-*'  Brilliant  display  of 
fireworks," — "  Patagonian  athlet,T," — "Madame  Brakenechini  nn  the 
tight-rope," — "  Elysian  bowers,"  (surely  the  arbours  in  the  Brunswick 
tea-gardens  might  be  justly  so  called, — **  Elysian  bowers  in  the  mazy 
gardens," —she  had  it  all  at  once.  The  general  idea  was  instantane- 
ously seii^ed,  and  her  active  thoughts  forSiwith  went  into  committee 
upon  the  details. 

All  was  plain-sailing  now  ;  nothing  could  be  more  easy.  Miss  Jif- 
kius, the  eldest  daughter  of  a  deceased  othcer,  was  reduced,  by  a  com- 
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plication  of  anioTeseeii  circumstances^  to  the  necessity  of  appealing  to 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  public.  Upon  this  occasion  she  huped  to  be 
favoured  with  its  patronage  and  support  Professional  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, of  the  hi;;host  eminence  had  kindly  rallied  round  her.  She 
trusted  that  the  entertainments  would  give  universal  satisfaction,  <Scc. 
Tickets,  one-and-six pence  each,  to  be  had  of  Miss  Jifkins,  No.  8,  Tad- 
caster  Row.  This  was  all  very  nice  indeed  ;  almost  as  nice  as  the  gin 
under  whose  influence  it  was  concocted ;  of  which,  being  as  it  was,  so 
approved  a  qtiiekener  of  the  faculties,  she  had  an  extra  half  quartern 
that  night.    Now,  to  put  her  plan  into  operation. 

Aliss  Jifkins  had  once  been  —  if  I  may  so  speak  —  a  public  ringer ; 
tbat  Is  to  say^  she  bad  taken  ber  stand  upon  a  platform,  with  a  piece  of 
music  before  her  open  mouth ;  but  having  no  voice  in  the  matter,  had 
left  the  profession  in  disgust*  and  was  thenceforth  duly  qualified  to 
sneer  at  Catalani  and  Stephens,  and  to  hint  pretty  significantly  that 
science  was  not  appreciated  now-a-days.   She  had,  however,  maintain- 
ed and  extended  her  acquaintance  with  her  brethren  and  bisters  of  the 
tuneful  art,  and  had  very  little  doubt  that  she  could  prevail  upon  some 
of  them  to  lend  her  ''their  sweet  vmces"  on  the  occasion.  Nor  did  she 
do  them  more  than  justice.    These  profearional  ladies  and  gentlemen 
(Heaven  save  the  mark  !  no  sncor  from  me  shall  reach  them,) — these 
pi  vers  of  the  larynx  at  the  iiiirlitly  concert,  poor  though  they  bej 
thou«{h  their  precarious  and  slender  income 

"  Like  the  currant  lliet 
Each  bound  it  chafes — " 

in  other  words,  is  gone  as  soon  as  it  is  got, — are  ever  ready,  like  tme 
ladies  and  gentleman, — like  good  and  tender  Christians, — like  worthy 
hnmanitlen,  to  offer  their  humble  talents,  (the  motive,  when  it  is 
known,  makes  Shaws  and  Brahams  of  them,)  if  distress  cwU  out  upon 
them.  Let  them  be  honoured,  therefore,  though  they  responded  to  the 
call  fii  Jifkins.   They  gave  their  gratuitous  services. 

But  not  for  nothins  would  the  proprietor  of  The  Brunswick  throw 
open  his  gorgeous  auoon  and  spacious  gardens.  He  must  have  five 
pounds,  not  a  farthing  less,  and  down,  ere  the  benefit-taker  might  be 
permitted  to  hang  up  a  printed  board  on  the  liook  at  the  gate,  leading 
to  that  Eden  containing  his  elysian  bowers.  In  vain  did  I\Iiss  Jifkins's 
**  Well,  but  my  dear  sir," — "  Surely,  you  cannot  object," — "  as  soon  as 
the  receipts  oome  into  my  hands," — and  all  such  stuff,  as  he  called  it, 
add  gentle  persuasives  to  reason.  Nor  was  an  appeal  to  the  best  feel- 
ings of  his  nature  more  successful.  Bad  were  the  best,  was  the  con- 
clusion (if  the  applicant ;  but  the  truth  is,  "  he  hadn't  irot  none,"  as 
the  donkey-driver  said  on  a  different  occasion.  must  have  his  five- 
pound  note,  ere  festivity  might  shake  a  toe,  wurbk*  u  cadence,  or  raise 
A  rumour  in  his  establiBbment.  Miss  Jifkins  departed  curtseying, 
and  cursing,  with  many  reflections  upon  the  sordid  avarice  of  man- 
kind. 

The  pyrotechnist  was  no  less  peremptory  :  not  a  squib  could 
**  bur^t  out  into  sudden  blaze"  without  a  prt-vious  receipt  of  coin. 
Madame  iirakenechini  wouldn't  chalk  a  shoe  under  fifteen  shillings, 
but  was  "beaten  down"  to  nine,  and  negus  on  her  descent.  As  for 
the  Patagonian  athletoe,  they  ivere  two  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
whom  a  lively  fancy  had  raised,  and  wliose  strength  was  to  be  ex- 
erted in  the  bills.   A  broken  collar-bone  of  the  one,  and  fraternal 
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affection  in  the  olher,  (not  to  be  torn  from  the  betiside  of  the  BufFerer,)  | 
would  account  tor  the  absence  of  these  aerial  beings.  As  for  the 
Elysian  bowers^  there  they  were  ftr  any  one  to  poke  hie  or  her  mm 
in  that  liked  to  trust  the  human  finune  to  the  unoertaln  atabilitj  of  an 
old  rotten  bench,  with  the  stump  of  a  tree  againat  the  faeek-bone«  «nd 
the  ed^  of  a  table  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

An  outlay  of  at  least  ten  pounds  before  she  could  hope  to  lay  .1 
fiiiiier  upon  the  grnnd  total  f  It  was  cruel*  Miss  Jifkins  scratched 
her  cheek  two  or  three  times  and  decided. 

There  was  a  young  printer  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  jost 
tUnfUd  in  business*— a  strange,  convulsive  phrase,  by  the  bye,  which 
by  no  means  expresses  the  extremely  sober  manner  in  which  the 
yoiinj^  mnn  had  taken  the  important  step.  To  him  did  Miss  Jifkiaa 
straight  ways  hie,  and  to  his  well-pleased  ear  corn  mend  her  orders.  A 
thousand  cards^  or  tickets,-— hand-bills  for  shop- windows, — ^potiters  of 
rainbow  tints  ht  boards  dead  walls,  and  empty  houses.  The  printer 
read  the  ''copy  "  placed  in  his  hands,  and  was  affiacted  by  it.  It  was, 
in  truth,  a  pathetic  invitation  to  the  public  to  come  to  the  Brunswick 
and  there  enjoy  unbounded  pleasure  and  meniment  ftr  eighteenpence. 
But 

Her  grief  so  lively  shown, 
Hade  him  thliuL  opon  hji  own.** 

He  wanted  the  needful  as  much  as  Miss  Jifkins,  and  presumed  to 
hint  something  touching  cash  transactions  and  his  ready  money  iwisi— 

ness.   An  aristocratic  aoowl,  however,  denoting  that  her  nlci^  :ind 

delicate  sense  of  bonotir  revolted  at  such  references,  dismissed  bioa  to 
his  types,  and  he  went  to  press  hopefully.  She  was  so  perfectly  the 
lady  wlio  had  seen  better  days.  He  wondered  whether  her  father  had 
met  his  death  at  Waterloo.  (How  the  veils  uf  V  uu  Dieuiaa  would 
hafe  shaken  his  shonldera  at  this  I) 

The  posters  posted,  and  the  hand-bills  in  dne  course  of  distribution. 
Miss  Jifkins  sallied  forth,  reticule  on  arm,  with  fell  intent  to  her 
friends  and  the  pubh'c  ;  producing  a  pack  of  cards,  nbich  led  m  inv  of 
the  former,  in  the  first  instance,  to  imaijine  that  she  was  about  to  pro- 
pose "aii-iours,"  or  to  tell  their  fortune, —  she  developed  her  plan 
and  called  for  oontributieii.  In  Tuin;  all  sorrow  not  to  be  able  to 
*'  meet  her  views,"— *nor  less  every  |dea  of  poverty,  bad  time^  cf  disin- 
clination  to  public  amusements.  "No"  waa  nothing  to  Misa  Jifkins ; 
she  had  been  used  to  it.  She  bad  even  tiilcen  it  for  an  answer.  She 
^vns  as  fearhilly  adhesive  as  to  give  the  ternried  patient  a  notion  of  a 
prej»ent  Jifkins  in  perpetuity.  Whatever  she  wanted,  it  was  worth 
more  to  get  rid  of  her.  So  she  throve  in  her  calling — ^raised  speedily 
her  more  than  ten  nound  for  the  proprietor,  the  pyrotedhnist  and  Bra* 
kenechini,  and  haa  thirty  shillings  in  hand  for  contingencies.  Her 
benefit  was  fixed  for  the  following  Monday. 

That  sum  of  thirty  shillings  was  hicrbly  «;erviceable  to  her.  This 
was  a  period  uf  excitement,  be  it  renieiabered,  and  gin  was  required 
to  take  out  the  stains  in  the  old  lutestring,  which  she  designed  to 
turn ;  for  Miss  Jifkins  was  by  no  means  of  the  same  taste  with  E^. 
Donne's  gentleman,  who  saya 

I  ol"  Ults  inind  am, 
Yoor  only  mcuung  is  your  grogoram. 

»She  liked  to  be  dressed  according  to  her  **  sphere the  lutestring  was 
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still  presentable,  and  would  do  very  well  turned;  and,  accordingly, 
little  Charley,  in  the  two-pair  back,  earned  un  the  average  three  far- 
tliiiigs  per  diem  between  that  and  Monday,  bv  making  a  long  arm 
with  a  small  bottle  and  tbe  money  ready  counteo,  in  his  hand,  at  lAe 
bar  of  **  The  Wellington/'  till  bis  agreeable  features  had  quite  lost  the 
gloss  of  novelty,  and  the  barmaid  sptin  m\i  the  "  Nf>.  9  "  iuferentially. 

Tlie  dny  at  length  arrived — a  tine,  hot,  suiamer's  day — such  a  day 
as  makes  the  most  hopeless  wretch  in  love  with  life  once  more.  It^ 
influence  found  its  way  to  the  bosom  of  Miss  Jlfkins,  who  ''came 
cmt  **  qnietlyf  making  tbe  inmates  of  No.  8>  Tadeaater  Row,  pledge 
ber  in  balmy  drops,  till  nine  of  them  blinked  again,  and  soared  m 
sublime  flights  of  fancy  or  dived  into  the  solemn  depths  of  sentiment. 
Cheered,  but  not  inebriated  ;  her  spirits  set  aflont  bv  these  sparltllnix 
and  tender  outpourings  of  friendship,  MIs-s  Jif  kins  wvnt  on  her  way 
rejoicing  towards  the  Bruu!>wick,  an  iiuur  before  the  commencement 
of  the  entertainments.  Never  did  the  Brunswick  present  a  more 
pleasing  appearance.  She  entered — everything  was  prepared — all  in 
readiness ;  the  proprietinr  aa  courteous  as  a  mau,  money  beforehand, 
could  be ;  bis  assistants  is  re«^pectful  as  money  in  prospect  could  make 
them.    These  last — the  waiters — were  greatly  to  her  mind  ;  there 
tvas  a  sharpness  in  their  eyes  tliat  highly  Ratified  ber ;  expressing,  as 
it  did,  a  oouncing  or  sweeping  quality  in  their  owners  much  to  he 
oommendeo.    They  looked  all  auve»  as  though  they  expected, — 
(expected  of  course  they  did,  but)  as  though  they  were  ready  and 
waitirif^  for  multitudes;  to  serve — fis  though  myriads  would  not,  could 
not  tame  down  the  energy  of  their  cleanly-formed  legs.    The  tendon 
Achilles  was  wonderfully  elastic  in  each.    Bowing  and  nodding  to 
these  serviceable  individuals,  she  passed  into  the  tea-gardens,  and  put 
her  head  into  the  ball-nxmi-   Very  well  indeed ;  all  pretty  and  tasty, 
Qnite  the  thing.    The  framework  of  fire\v(irks  at  the  extremity  of  tbe 
gardens  caught  hor  approving  eye.    M.  Vivide  had,  no  douht,  done 
his  best  for  Iter.    Thence,  returning  to  the  house,  she  ascended  into 
the  concert-room — a  spacious  apartment,  indeed,  with  paintings  on  the 
walls  by  an  old  master  who  could  never  get  an  apprentice,  who  was 
indebted  neither  to  nature  nor  vtt>  and  who  oould  never  paint  at  all 
till  he  was  drunk. 

If  Miss  Jifkins  alone,  unseen,  therefore,  paraded  this  apartment 
with  a  higher  elevation  of  chin  than  usual,  let  the  occasion  plead  her 
excuse.  It  was  a  brief  ebullition  of  pardonable  vanity.  She  had 
taken  it  all  for  the  night.  The  property,  as  it  were,  was  hers. 
Seating  herself  on  the  music-stool,  she  tell  into  a  reverie.  She  took 
the  whole  parish  in  dreumbendibui,  that  la  to  say,  the  Brunswick 
being  the  centre,  she  drew  a  circle,  two  miles  in  diameter.  A  thickly 
inhabited  district !  this  reflection  led  her  into  statistics.  She  called 
for  population  returns,  and  had  them  ;  and,  dividing  by  thirty,  (one 
in  thirty  surely  ivonld  come,)  she  filled  the  concert-room  to  overflow- 
ing, crammed  the  ball-room  to  suffocation,  thronged  the  walks  of  the 
tea-cardens,  and  atodted  the  Elysian  bowera.  Poor  Miss  Jifkina  1  one 
mifl£t  almost  pity  even  her. 

For  now,  as  she  awoke  out  of  her  reverie — what  is  this  ? — a  sudden 
gloom — a  darkness  just  come  on— or  had  it  gathered  while  she  was  yet 
shaping  her  visions.^  She  started  to  Iki  feet,  and  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow. A  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours  had  collected.  Such  a  fine 
day  aa  it  M  been!   It  miald  Uow  ever— it  must.  It  new  could  he 
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so  cruel.  No  aueh  thing— >it  would  not  blow  over.  When  the  irefttKer 
intends  to  throw  a  damper  upon  manktndt  or  th«ir  purpusei,  it  is  nt 
more  to  be  )>ut  off  than  Aliss  Jifkins  in  her  designs.   It  was  too  late 

to  postpone  tlie  ciitertaiTimcnts  to  another  day.  Shu  had  not  taken 
the  room  "  weatluT  pt  rmittiTtLi; ;'  hcsidos,  there  were  mnnv  (were 
there? — but  that  (iuubt  t«>o  sickenia*;)  who  were  already  on  their 
waj.  The  first  sharp  click  of  iluid  on  the  window-pane  nearly  finished 
Miss  Jifkins.    She  hurried  down  stairs>  and  into  the  wide  passage. 

"  Lord  bless  me  !  Mr.  Crumpton,  d'  ye  think  it  will  rain  ?" 

"  Thinks  ma'am !  why*  it  is  raining,  and  ooming  down  pretty  sharp, 
too." 

"Don't  you  think  it  will  hold  up?" 

"  I  can't  say,  ma'am  ;  I  fear  not.    I  think  it 's  set  in." 

Set  in  {  and  people  hardly  set  out !  Miss  Jifkins  set  oiT  again  to 
the  ooncert*ioom,  where  she  sat  down  on  a  bench^  and  tried  to  make 
light  of  it. 

This  clitii'ite  of  ours! — so  much  bus  been  said  of  it,  that  I  refrain. 
The  evenin<;  in  question,  however,  was  such  a  one  as  no  oft-repeated 
exj)erieuce  on  the  part  of  the  late  Mr.  vSinijison,  of  Vauxhull  Gardens' 
celebrity,  would  have  enabled  to  put  up  tamely  with ;  and  he,  I  ima- 
gine, remembered  more  rainy  days  than  an^  man  that  ever  existed, 
from  Noah  downwards.  Even  that  gentle  spirit  must  have  been  vexed 
to  the  knee-buckle  on  such  an  occaition,  and  must  have  murmured 
strange  syllables  into  his  oocked-hat,  that  cooler  reflection  would 
hardly  have  approved.  But  he  was  never  an  interested  party  ;  sun- 
shine or  rain^  it  was  the  same  to  him*    Not  so  with  iVIisiS  Jifkins. 

Discarding  all  idle  and  unnatural  lerity,  therefore^  Miss  Jifkins  got 
up«  and  forthwith  denounced  in  no  measured  terms,  and  oommended 
to  perdition  the  copy  of  Moore's  Almanack  lent  her  by  a  fellow-Iodger, 
by  whicli  ^lie  had  been  truidcd, — o;round  her  teeth  in  the  face  of  her 
landlady,  whom  her  imagination  pictured  in  the  act  of  demanding  rent, 
— waved  from  her  presence  with  scorn  the  obsequious  printer, — and, 
comprehending  the  whole  human  race  (herself  excepted)  in  one  com- 
pendious anauiema,  invented  special  torments  for  tne  proprietor^  the 
fire- work  manufacturer,  and  the  dancer  on  the  tight-rope,  who  had 
basely  robbed  her  of  her  money. 

Yet  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  particularly 
as  the  profesHional  Indies  and  t^entlemen  were  now  dropping  in  by  ones 
and  twos  ;  all  wet  and  wit — svu^iathy  in  one  breath,  banter  in  auollier. 
"  These  things  will  happen/  said  one.  "  Better  luck  another  timej** 
cried  another.  "I  say.  Jiffs,  what  d'ye  expect  to  clear?"  asked  a 
third.  **  As  it  fell  unon  a  da^,"  hummed  Roieham>  the  bass  singer  ; 
**  the  weather  must  clear  first. ' 

How  Miss  Jifkins  ct)u!d  have  dni«r<ied  their  r^everal  possets  !  and 
how  she  tried  to  countermand  the  ptiil  suupcr  siie  had  promised  them, 
but  couldn't,  the  sandwiches  being  cut.  She  insisted,  however,  upon 
cape  instead  of  sherry,  a  change  which  the  proprietor  said  should  be 
attended  to.  He  had  already  seen  to  that;  cape  was  destined  for 
them  from  the  first. 

Nerer  w;i<  a  more  miserable  evening.  Half  the  people  who  had 
taken  tickets  ^ave  them  away  to  other  people,  half  of  whom  couldn't 
come.  Such  a  wretched,  little,  huddled  knot  of  men,  women,  and 
nmbrellas  in  the  centre  of  the  concert-room ! — such  a  leisurely*  debo- 
nair carriage  of  himself  on  the  part  of  the  one  waiter  who,  at  long 
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intervals,  brouj^ht  a  sii^le  glass  of  spirits  and  water  in  his  hand,  took 

a  silent  sixpence,  and  withdraw.  The  singers  sang  their  songs,  and 
made  faces  iit  the  audience  behind  their  music-books  ;  the  audience, 
unaware  of  the  mumuiery,  ioditfereut  to  the  music,  received  their  fa« 
TOUTS  with  penitential  resignation. 

Bat  this  sort  <^  thing  oould  not  last.  Stra^lers  from  time  to  time 
came  into  the  room,  £Eices  Miss  Jifkins  knew  nut,  and  her  hopes  re- 
vived a  little.  They  were  sure  pay.  No.  As  often  she  stole 
away  to  the  money-taker,  that  ill-conditioned  individual,  morose  by 
nature,  or  influenced  by  the  weather,  shook  his  drawer,  making  two  or 
three  shilling»  and  as  many  sixpences  hop  into  sight,  and  told  her  they 
were  all  tickM  bnt  three. 

It  can't  he»"  said  Miss  Jifkins.   Bat  so  it  was. 
These  last  comers  had  arrived  with  presentation-tickets,  and  having 
nothing  to  pay,  wvn*  minded  to  do  good  to  the  house,  and  to  enjoy 
themselves.     They  soon  imparted  life  to  the  company,  who  greivously 
required  exhilaration.    As  though  in  mockery  of  the  beuetit-tuker,  ere 
the  evening  was  for  advanced,  this  small  band  ("  not  a  morsel  of  good 
to  her,"  as  Miss  Jifkins  pathetically  remarked)  appeared  to  be  actu- 
ated by  one  common  determination  of  enjoying  themselves,  and  that  in 
their  own  "way.    They  mimicked  the  sin^'ers  ;  put  some  into  good- 
humour  ;  put  others  into  a  ]>assion ;  called  tor  the  **  Anjiers  whisper  " 
from  the  comic  gentleman,  who  had  come  out  with  a  bad  cold ;  and 
"  twigged  "  Miss  Jifkins  as  she  flew  in  and  out,  all  smirk  in  the  room, 
aHl  scowl  in  the  passage,  whose  hand  they  severally  claimed  and  insist- 
ed upon  for  the  first  dance ;  till  what  hegan  in  jest  ended  in  conten- 
tion ;  and  tsvo  doughty  champions  gave  each  other  black  eyes  behind 
one  of  the  Klysian  bowers,  and  had  a  squint  at    his  worship  "  next 
niorning. 

Bat  why  should  I  pursue  the  miserable  theme  of  Miss  Jif  kins's  ill* 
fortune, — why  relate  in  detail  how  she  was  pulled  and  twisted,  and 
hauled  and  spun  about  in  the  ball-room  by  inebriated  youths,  who 

"si't"  to  her  in  tlie  mazy  dance,  some  with  faces  past  cxpressinn  Jovial, 
otliLFs  with  countenances  unutterably  muggy  and  mournful.''  Wiiy 
diould  I  tell,  when  apologies  were  tendered  for  the  Patagonian  athle- 
tce,  how  they  were  sent  to  the  devil  as  "  muffs "  not  worth  seeing  ? 
how  Madame  Brekenechini  went  up  to  the  tight-rope,  shook  her  bead, 
said  it  wouldn't  do*  and  came  down  again  ?  how  the  pyrotechnist  at- 
tempted vainly  to  ignite  a  squib,  sliook  liis  head,  and,  taking  some- 
thing out  of  his  pocket  that  woul<!  light,  smoked  it  very  coolly?  and 
how,  finally.  Miss  Jifkins  sneaked  home;  the  proceeds  at  the  door  es- 
cheated to  the  proprietor,  and  herself  indebted  to  that  gentleman  in 
the  sum  of  one  pound,  two  and  iburpence,  for  negus,  the  petit  souper, 
and  other  liabilities? 

At  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  I  saidj  witli  some  solemnity, 
Slie  had  it,"  (her  benefit,)  "and  on  her  own  bead  rests  the  conse- 
quence."   It  was  even  so. 

She  proclaimed  on  the  next  uoruin^  to  the  landlady  of  No.  8,  before 
she  left  her  lodgings,  which  she  did  with  strange  abruptness,  that  the 
occurrences  of  the  previous  night  had  turned  ''the  crown  of  her 
white."    The  landlady  testified  to  the  fact ;  so  that,  as  Hur^ha^my,!! 
baas  singer,  said,  "  she  got  a  crown-piece  by  her  benefit,  after  ^ 

a. 
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CHESTER. 
BT  LOUISA  STUART  COSTBLLO* 
AUTBOB  OF  *'TRS  B0CAGB8  AlTD  THE  TINKS.'* 

When  a  traveller  accustomed  to  continental  towns  first  enters  the 
singular  city  of  the  county  palatine 

Where  Deva  winds  her  wizard  stream/* 

he  18  inclined  to  believe  that  his  brain  is  coiifnsiv]  by  the  whirl  of  the 
railroad  which  has  transported  him  a  huncired  and  eighty  miles  from 
London  in  eight  hours ;  he  has  mistaken  his  route,  has  actually  cross* 
ed  the  ChaDnel,  and  is  set  down  beyond 

Where  the  great  rision  of  the  guarded  Mount  * 
Looks  towards  Uamanco's  and  Bayona's  bold/* 

so  like  is  the  English,  or  rather  Roman  city  of  Chester,  to  many 
places  he  has  seen  below  the  Loire. 

He  recognises  the  long,  untagged  streets,  without  troUoirs^  the 
heaps  of  dirt  and  dust  before  the  bouses,  the  low-browed  shops  with 
wide  fronts,  the  wares  exposed  outside :  the  little  dark  dens  within, 
their  owners  sitting  working  at  the  doors;  and  he  recognises,  too,  the 
colonades  extending  from  street  to  street ;  but  here  he  is  startled  Co 
observe  a  remarkable  difforenre,  for  the  Rmrs,  or  galleries,  of  Chester, 
have  features  of  their  own,  very  distinct  from  those  at  La  Uochelle, 
at  Bayonne,  and  other  southern  towns,  lor  here  they  are  raised  far 
above  the  street,  generally  about  twelve  feet,  and  form  u  story  above 
the  lower  range  of  shops  next  the  ground.  They  would  be  like  the 
arcades  of  the  Palais  Royal,  but  that  they  are  shut  in  by  pillars,  and 
before  each  shop  is  a  sort  of  balcony,  on  which  part  of  the  wares  of 
the  opposite  storehouse  is  exhibited;  indeed,  in  some  instances  a 
complete  shop  is  formed  in  the  space,  having  its  light  from  the  street. 
The  inner  shops  are,  in  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  quarters, 
brilliantly  lighted  from  above  by  means  of  glass  domes  reaching  the 
height  of  the  house,  round  which  may  be  seen  tlie  windows  of  the 
dwelling,  deriving  their  light  from  the  same  source ;  but  this  is  a 
modern  improvement,  for  the  ancient  mhabitants>  to  judge  by  the  in- 
conveniences of  the  oldest  houses,  could  do  their  work  in  the  dark,  or 
with  as  little  daylight  as  possible.  Every  here  and  there,  between 
the  shops,  run  back,  in  apparently  almost  interminable  length,  pas- 
sages which  give  entrance  at  the  side  to  the  back  y^art  of  these 
strange  domiciles,  supplying  them  with  air,  and  conducting  them 
sometimes  to  concealed  streets  behind,  which  extend  in  labyrinths 
that  amaze  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  who  stands  gazing  down  these 
"^^'"'Njg^erious  alleys,  where  daylight  glimmers  from  a  vista  at  the  end, 
in  ttpjlwakaMa  surprise ;  for  the  mazes  of  a  beehive  scarcely  appear 
BO  cur  id"  ^  these  unexplained  Rows. 
Some  l^y  (^^^       Romans  first  built  the  city  in  this  odd  form, 

•  8t  BCfdid  in  Novtuady. 
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leaving  scooped  its  fabrics  oot  of  the  rock  on  which  it  stands ;  but  no 

other  Roman  town  »«'  similarly  constructed,  and  even  if  it  were  so 
originally,  it  sceins  strange  that  Chester  should  preserve  a  shape 
which  is  found  nowhere  else. 

If  it  was  really  built  by  the  mlglity  giant^  Leon  Gaure,  as  certain 
chroniclers  aisert,  one  has  no  right  to  he  surprised  at  the  city  having 
a.  atjle  of  its  own»  nor  may  venture  to  find  fault  with  the  giant's  taste« 
as  we  cannot  with  certainty  determine  what  sort  of  architecture  was 
considered  elegant  in  those  days  when  giants  were,  and  when,  from 
the  border  of  the  Dee,  he  probably  gathered  a  handful  of 

**  IlMdf  of  decent  growth 
To  make  ft  pipe  for  his  capsdoas  moath," 

sukd,  as  be  played,  the  city  sprang  up  to  the  sound  of 

**  his  sweet  piping." 

A  learned  monk  of  Chester*  boldly  relates  that  this  redoubted 
giant*  Leon  Gaure,  the  conqueror  of  the  Picts,  laid  tlie  first  stone  of 
the  city,  **  as  it  were  iu  a  kind  of  rude  and  disordered /aaJiioUf"  which 
aftemards  Leir,  King  of  Britain,  improved. 

Another  monk  of  Chester,t  who  was  a  poet  as  well  as  romancer, 
bursts  forth  in  the  following  strain  on  the  subject : 

i<  The  fonnder  of  this  city,  as  laith  Potyeiironioon, 

Was  Leon  Oawer^  a  mighty  strong  giant ; 
Which  builded  caves  and  rlnngeons  many  a  one. 

No  goodly  buildings^  ue  proper,  uc  plea&aiit. 
But  King  Leir,  a  Briton  fine  and  valiant, 

Whs  fininda  of  Chester,  hy  pltn^nnt  buildiogy 

And  was  named  Guer  Leir  by  tlie  King.** 

This  legend  gives  rise  to  the  supposition  that  Chester  Is  the  true 
Caerleon,  where  Kin<^  Arthur  and  all  his  Round  Table,  Queen  Gue- 
never  and  all  her  fair  court,  kept  their  revels,  and  held  their  solemn 
feasts,  how  long  after  the  building  of  it  hy  the  "  mighty  strong  Gyant 
of  Neptunus  progeny  does  not  appear.  The  beautiful  and  proud 
Ethelfleda,  daughter  of  the  great  King  Alfred,  who  disdamed  all  do- 
mestic ties>  and  grew  an  heroic  virago,"  took  Chester  under  her  es- 
pecial protection,  and  built  as  many  castles  near  it  as  Bess  of  Hard* 
wick  herself,  or  Anne  Clifford  of  Cumberland,  both  famous  castle- 
builders  in  their  tlay.  She  went  on  improimig  the  city,  and  built  the 
surrounding  walls,  which  remain,  another  wonder,  to  this  day. 

The  walls  of  Chester  arc  nearly  as  singular  as  the  rowSt  and  are 
more  perfect  than  any  throughout  the  kingdom*  They  have  this  pe- 
culiarity, that  their  summits  are  paved  with  broad  flag-stones,  in  that 
respect  shaming  the  streets  below,  and  offer  a  fine  clean  dry  path  all 
round  the  town,  uninterrupted  and  convenient  in  the  extreme. 
Strange  it  to  follow  the  windings  of  this  narrow,  but  pleasant  way, 
which  sometimes  leads  you  above  the  tops  of  the  liouses,  so  that,  like 
Asmodeus,  you  may  peep  down  the  chimneys  of  your  neighbours,  or 
into  their  upper  windows,  and  sometimes  conducts  you  to  the  doors  of 
thev  houses,  and  into  their  shops ;  then,  by  flights  of  steps,  you  mount 
to  an  airy  height,  and  look  down  upon  groves  of  tall  treesi  and  are 

*  Ranulphus,  author  of  the  Pol ychron icon. 

f  Henrj  Bmdshawe,  author  of  the  Life  of  Sc.  Worimigh. 
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oven  with  hu<rc  church-towcr>;  ;  then  on  you  hurry  by  the  sido  of 
green  meadows,  and  over  hloomitig  giirdons,  <lisco\ cring,  with  inqui- 
sitive glance,  the  little  sini<:  retreats,  th«'  arbours  and  rustic  seats, 
where  the  citizens  fiiid  iccreulioH  alter  ilicir  daily  toilb.  Anon  you 
reach  a  high,  rugged  red  tower»  rough  with  age,  and  battered  by  the 
tempest,  from  the  utmost  height  of  which  long  distant  ranges  of  blue 
mountains  skirt  the  horizon,  and  all  tlie  secrets  of  the  crowded  city 
seem  disclosed  to  your  view.  The  winding  waters  of  the  silver  Dee 
roll  meandering  through  green  fields  far  hent-ath,  and  the  elay- 
coloured  canal,  with  its  labouring  barge,  creeps  sullenly  close  under 
the  grey  hewn  rocks  that  keep  it  in. 

Orcliards  and  meadows,  where  once  walked 

♦*  Pensive  num.  derout  nnd  pure, 
Sohrr.  steadfast,  attd  Ucniure,'* 

and  which  are  still  called  "  The  Nun  '  Field,"  next  attract  the  sight 
of  loiterers,  who  in  former  days  would  d oi  liavr  d  ired  to  peer  down- 
wards over  those  holy  preeinets,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  pious  passenger,  if  lie  could  pass  at  that  period  along  the  walls  at 
all,  would  have 

Breathed  a  prayer,  dropped  a  bead, 
And  pmitBcd  on." 

Presently,  after  hastening  past  towers  and  battlements  innumerable, 
the  wanderer  gazes  oii  a  wide  extent  of  jireensward.  This  is  the  ce- 
lebrated Koodee,  whose  title  tells  its  tale  intelligibly  enough,  but  to 
which  an  awful  legend  attaches,  which  greatly  adds  to  its  mystic 
character. 

This  fine  amphitheatre  of  verdure  is  surrounded  by  a  dyke,  which 
keeps  the  neighbouring  river  from  overflowing  it,  as  it  once  did,  when 
a  high  cross  stood  in  the  mid«t,  and  attracted  the  devout  attention  of 

passengers. 

It  wa.s  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Co- 
nan,  King  of  North  Wales,  that  there  existed,  in  a  place  called 
Harden  ^i.  e,  Hawarden),  a  rood-loft,  in  which  was  placed  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  a  very  large  cross  in  her  band,  <»lled  the 

Holy  Hood. 

One  summer,  there  had  been  such  a  continuance  of  hot  and  dy\ 
weather,  that  all  the  verdure  was  dried  up,  and  there  was  neither 
shelter  for  the  birds  in  the  trees  nor  food  for  the  cattle  in  the  fields. 
The  inhabitants  of  Harden  ussenjbled  daily  before  the  Holy  Rood, 
and  with  prayers  and  tears  implored  the  Virgin  to  intercede  for  rain ; 
but  they  entreated  in  vain.  At  length  the  pious  ^nd  beautiful  lady- 
of  the  governor  of  Harden  Castle,  moved  by  the  misery  around  her, 
repaired  to  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Rood  with  a  rich  offering,  and,  cast- 
ing herself  humbly  down  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  prayed  fervently 
that  the  Mother  of  Merey  would  hear  her  prayers,  and  send  rain 
upon  earth.  While  she  was  lii'iing  up  her  hands  and  eyes  in  suppli- 
cation, the  miraculous  image  appeared  to  totter  on  the  ^tar,  and  in  a 
moment  fell  headlong  from  its  pedestal,  bearing  down  the  stones  and 
rails  before  it,  and  crushing  beneath  its  heavy  weight  the  fragile  form 
of  the  beautiful  suppliant. 

A  shriek  of  horror  from  the  assembled  crowd  in  the  church  pro- 
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claimed  their  despair ;  but,  when  it  was  found  that  life  was  entirely 
extinct,  indignation  took  the  place  of  %ar»and,  with  angry  cries,  they 
rushed  in  a  body  to  the  castle,  insisting  on  vengeance  for  the  outrage. 

The  image  was  accordingly  doomed  to  be  placed  on  the  sands  of 
the  river  beneath  the  cuiitlc  orilardeQy  and  there  left  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  tide  when  next  it  flowed. 

This  done,  the  angry  crowd  retired,  leaving  their  once  venerated 
Virgin  to  destruction.  The  sea  :iuun  after  came  up  with  great  im- 
petuosity, and  bore  along  in  its  current  the  unreaisting  image,  till 
finally  it  was  deposited  in  some  low  land  beneath  the  walb  of  the  city 
of  Caer  Leon.  The  inhabitant!  here  ibund  it^  and  with  pious  care 
first  buried,  and  then  erected  a  monument  over  it  with  this  inicription : 

**  The  Jews  their  Gml  did  cnicify, 
Tfas  tiardeaers  their'*  did  drown, 
'Cmus  widi  thflir  waats  ibs  ''d  aot  soniply, 
And  Itflt  ttodsr  this  oold  stonst** 

Whether  the  Rood  erected  here  offended  again  in  after  times,  and 
met  with  a  similar  fate,  certain  it  is  that  the  Uoodee  is  now  without 
a  cross,  and  in  its  place  riies  a  grand  stand  for  the  races,  which  are 

held  on  this  spot. 

Hawarden,  the  scene  of  this  event,  whose  inliabilant*^  behaved  in 
so  unprecedented  u  manner  to  the  Virgin,  is  so  charming  a  |)lace, 
within  a  drive  of  Chester,  that  it  should  not  be  missed  by  the  visitor. 
About  five  miles  from  the  Water  Gate,  brings  you  to  the  Queen*s 
ferry  over  the  Dee,  at  what  is  called  the  Chester  Channel,  and  there 
you  may,  in  your  carriage,  be  conveyed  over  the  rough,  boisterous 
river,  which  here  assumes  the  airs  of  the  sea,  and  sends  forth  its 
green  waves  crested  with  foam,  chaling  and  brawling  against  the 
rocky  shore  in  a  manner  so  impetuous,  that  there  is  no  mistal^ing 
that  you  are  already  on  Welsh  ground.  Having  crossed  the  ferry 
amongst  carts  laden  with  salt,  and  passengers  of  various  sorts,  and 
undergone  sundry  joltings  in  getting  in  and  out,  you  resume  your 
journey  to  the  "  headland  above  the  lake/'  which  is  the  British  signi* 
fication  of  Hau  arden,  or  Pen  y  Llwch,  and  arrive  in  duo  time  at  the 
neat,  clean,  prosperous-looking  town,  w!ierc  every  inhabitant  of  whom 
you  ask  questions  is  warm  in  the  praise  of  Sir  Stephen  (ilynne,  the 
present  owner  of  the  castles^  both  modern  ami  ancient,  liis  park  is 
beautiful,  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  giving  it  a  great  advantage ; 
the  trees  are  very  flourishing,  and  are  the  more  remarkable,  that  the 
country  round  does  not  abound  in  such.  The  house  is  well  built,  on 
an  ancient  model,  with  delightful  windows  in  the  style  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  ;  and  from  them  can  be  seen  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  old 
fortress,  once  belonging  to  the  Karls  of  Derby,  but  which  passed  into 
the  hands  of  an  ancestor  of  the  present  uwner  in  tiie  civil  struggles. 

The  old  donjon  stands  on  the  highest  ground,  and  from  its  summit 
may  be  seen  the  wide  range  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  with  Moel 
Fanmiau,  the  Mother  of  All,  and  a  panorama  of  the  country  on  all 
sides.  The  ruins  are  clothed  and  garlanded  with  ivy  in  the  most 
picturesque  manner ;  their  forms  are  beautiful,  and  the  blue  sky 
shines  through  their  loopholes  and  windows  ;  while  the  rich  sun-light 
gleams  over  tlie  grey  masses  of  stone  of  which  they  are  built,  making 
that  cheerful  which  would  be  otherwise  sad ;  lor  it  might  tell  of  a 
race  destroyed  for  a  cause  which  Fortune  Ibrsoolc 
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There  are  ftill  tome  remaiiw  of  a  staircase,  with  a  zigzag  mould- 

inf^,  whicfi  fMnry  mi^'ht  image  was  that  wliirh  Um^  to  the  bower  of  the 
pious  lady  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  momentary  impatience  of  the 

holy  image. 

Nutliiug  can  be  imagined  mure  uojoyubie  than  the  seclusion  of  these 
deliffhiliil  rums.  Thm  was,  whaa  we  vuited  them,  bo  ditiwriatim 
gui&  intruding  hit  remarks  aiid  temps  of  misplaced  learning,— none 
hot  birdi  and  bees— "a  populous  solitude"— came  near;  and,  though 
we  thought  we  hear4i  on  the  height  of  the  tower,  the  sound  of  work- 
men striking  the  Stone,  we  were  inxlcceived  on  mounting  to  the 
summit ;  for  tliat  which  wo  had  fancied  was  human  toil  turned  out  to 
be  merely  llie  continual  knocking  of  a  tliick  rope  driven  by  Uie  wind 
agaitibt  a  high  llag>slail'.  Other  motion  Has  there  none  ;  but  amidst 
the  silence,  besides  the  murmur  of  the  waving  boughs,  we  distin- 
guished a  distant  swell,  which  seemed  like  the  notes  of  an  organ* 
and,  as  we  had  just  seen  a  very  fine  one  in  the  church  of  the  town, 
we  thought  it  not  impossible  that  the  breeze  had  wafted  the  melo- 
dious peals  as  h'lrr])  the  spot  where  we  stood.  Tlii?,  however,  we 
found,  on  descendmg  to  lower  ground,  was  but  the  noise  of  a  large 
fouftdry  close  to  the  park,  and  our  roniance,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  a  little  dissipated  when  we  knew  the  truth. 

The  charcfa  of  Hawarden  no  longer  shows  a  vestige  of  the  place 
where  once  stood  the  pervene  image  and  the  Holy  Rood.  All  is 
modern  within  and  without,  except  Uie  upper  extremities  of  a  few 
fine  windows  and  a  pane  or  two  of  painted  glass,  a  little  carving  on 
the  scats,  and  the  form  of  the  porch  of  entrance.  No  tomb  nider 
than  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  remains,  and  nothing  it»  left 
to  tell  of  ages  gone  by. 

It  is  a  pretty,  healthy,  agreeable  town,  which  seems  to  flourish 
under  its  present  proprietor ;  but  to  the  seeker  after  antiquity  it  ban 
no  interest  beyond  that  which  the  remembrance  of  its  legend  may  en- 
dow it  with;  for  all  trace  of  the  ancient  and  loyal  race  of  Derby  has 
paspcd  away,  and  the  names  of  few  old  families  are  to  be  traced. 

Only  a  few  weeks  since,  in  clearmg  the  ground  for  a  grand  review, 
the  stones  of  the  base  of  the  Holy  Hood  were  found  in  the  lioodee. 

This  wide  plain  is  guarded  next  the  river,  by  a  dyke  or  cop^  to 
restrain  the  incursions  of  the  Dee,  which  more  than  once  before  this 
precaution  was  taken,  overflowed  the  whole  land  up  to  the  town 
walls.  A  fine  view  of  the  town  is  obtained  from  the  raised  walk 
along  the  shining  river,  and  the  red  mass  of  the  castle,  with  its  mound, 
and  all  the  modern  buildings,  which  are  handsome,  but  in  question- 
able taste,  or  connected  with  the  old  Roman  keep — come  out  in  bold 
relief  against  tlie  sky.  The  lofty  tower  of  John's  church  is  most 
conspicuous,  after  the  huge  square  fabric  of  St.  Werburgh's  cathedral, 
whose  gigantic  frame  rises  lar  above  all  the  surrounding  buildings. 

The  Phceoix  tower  is  the  next  most  remarkable  object;  it  it  one  of 
those  guardians  of  the  walls  which  you  encounter  as  you  make  the  cir- 
cuit, and  from  its  stupendous  height,  the  unhappy  Charles  Stuart  beheld 
the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Row  ton,  or  Waverton,  Heath — that  army 
which  was  on  its  way  U)  reniforer  tlie  garrison  of  Chester.  That 
sight  was  enough  to  tell  him  all  hope  was  fled,  and  he  iortiiwith,  fol- 
lowed by  his  faithful  few,  retreated  into  Wales.  Following  the 
course  of  the  Dee,  you  are  struck  with  a  magnifieent  arch  of  no  less 
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spill  than  two  bimdred  het^  tnd  of  the  he^t  of  forty  fieet,  which 
towers  ftbore  tho  river  in  marrelloas  proportion ;  and  though  a  lover 

of  antiquity,  who  is  seldom  an  utilitarian,  cannot  but  sigh  not  to  be- 
hold the  antique  bridge  lower  down,  in  all  its  original,  inconvenient 
purity,  still  it  is  impossible  to  withold  aflmiration  from  tliis  beautiful 
new  bridge,  tl>e  boast  and  glory  of  the  people  of  Chester.  Time  was 
when  the  old  bridge,  now  widened,  with  its  strange  gatehouses  and 
Other  buildings  now  cleared  away,  was  a  perfect  treasure  of  the  middle 
ages;  bat  it  was  found  that  money  could  not  be  made  io  ftst  if  a 
more  rapid  passage  across  it  could  not  be  gained,  so  that  a  wider 
•paoe  than  that  which  had  suficod  to  admit  the  haughty  Henry  of 
Lancaster  and  his  troop?,  when  he  took  triumphant  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Chester,  is  now  afforded  to  less  warlike  travellers  and  their 
horses. 

Here,  close  to  the  old  bridgej  stand,  us  they  stood  ages  ago,  the 
miUs^  diat  have  rendered  Chester  famous ;  stiU  at  this  spot  runs  the 
corrent  which  turns  their  wheels,  and  makes  the  whole  river  in  a 
tern,  while  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  the  disturbed  water-spirits  make 

mournful  music  to  the  ear.  A  great  causeway  crosses  the  stream 
here  oh1iq?!eIy,  and  supplies  the  Dee  mills  with  sufficient  water. 
Tlu'v  have  existed  from  the  time  when  the  famous  nephew  of  the 
Conqueror,  the  redoubted  Hugh  the  VV^olf,  first  received  Chester  as  a 
grant  from  his  uncle.  It  was  he  who  founded  the  mills,  and  their 
renown  has  never  sunk ;  for  at  this  day  they  stilt  bring  in  great  reve- 
nues  to  the  possessors.  The  wealth  derived  from  them  was  formerly 
8o  great,  that  it  was  a  common  saying,  speaking  of  a  spendthrift,  If 
he  had  the  rent  of  the  Dee-mills,  he  would  spend  it." 

Of  the  castle,  now  a  prison,  little  is  left  that  belongs  to  a  distant 
age.  The  plain  high  keep,  repaired,  and  rendered  as  modern  as  pos- 
sible, still  rears  its  stately  head,  but  all  its  brother  towers  and  turrets 
are  gone.  It  would  be  impossible  now  to  trace  the  spot  where  the 
iH«med  Richard  the  Second  stood  looking  out  upon  the  6ne  range  of 
oouniry  spread  beneath.  It  was  in  1394  that  the  doomed  monarch 
came  to  Chester  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  and,  at  a  time  when  he  scarcely 
knew  whom  to  trust  about  him,  he  appointed  as  his  body-pnord  a 
corps  of  two  thousand  Cheshire  archers,  and,  "for  the  love  he  bore  to 
the  gentlemen  and  c  omnioners  of  the  shire  of  Chester,'*  he  caused 
the  county  to  be  in  lulurc  called  u  principality,  assuming  himself  the 
title  of  the  Prince.  Alas  for  the  fate  of  princes  I  it  was  in  this  very 
"  doUorowt  eatmXkr  as  Halle,  the  chronicler,  styles  it,  that  he  was 
brought  a  prisoner  from  Flint,  and  deposed  by  the  **  aspiring  Lan- 
caster." 

Here  afterwnrds  camf?  that  ill-starred  daughter  of  <:;no(l  King 
Rene.  Marmieret  of  Anjou,  on  a  royal  progress,  attended  by  a  bril- 
liant train  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  here  she  won  the  hearts  of  the 
good  citizens  bv  her  courteous  and  fascinating  manners*  And  here 
the  fiivonrite  of  the  Welsh  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  his  Queen  and 
mother,  came  with  a  great  retinue,  on  his  way  to  the  castle  of  Ha- 
warden,  attended  by  die  £arl  of  Derby,  and  a  train  of  Chester  gal- 
lants." 

Every  street  in  CheRtor  has  some  remarkable  recollection  attached 

to  it,  every  tower  and  ciiurch  some  legend,  many  of  them  connected 

with  the  disagUous  siege  which  the  town  sustained,  when  for  three 
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years  notliinfr  was  to  be  heard  within  and  without  the  walls  but  the 
din  of  arms  and  the  preparations  for  defence  against  the  Parhament- 
arian  forces ;  and,  after  the  devoted  and  loyal  citizens  had  held  out 
for  twenty  weeks,  reduced  by  famine  alone,  they  gave  up  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  1646,  and  the  triumpbant  aoldiera  of  Cromwell  entered 
tbe  city.  Then  began  tbe  work  of  destruction  m  which  these  piam 
men  delighted :  then  the  beautiful  high  cross,  long  tbe  pride  of  Ches- 
ter, was  hurled  down,  the  cathedral  choir  defaced,  the  organ  nilnetl. 
the  splendid  painted  glass  dashed  from  the  windows^  aad  the  antique 
fonts  broken  and  defaced. 

They  entered  a  ruined  city  blackened  by  their  artillery,  the  houses 
burnt  and  sbattered*  the  gardens,  and  lanea,  and  public  walka  de- 
stroyed ;  '<  the  famous  houses  of  gentlemen  in  the  city,**  stalls,  pm- 
thesy  doors*  trees  and  bams,  dl  we  glovers'  houses  under  the  walii 
pulled  down ;  all  tbe  buildings  and  houses  at  the  Watergate,  upon 
the  I?oodee,  burned  and  consumed  to  the  ground;  from  the  Dee 
briiiii;i  over  the  water,  all  that  long  street  called  Handbride:e,  with  all 
the  lanes,  barns,  and  buildings  upon  it  ruina/ed  to  t/ic  (/round  /  '  as 
Randal  Holme,  the  pitying  historian  of  Chester's  mishap,  recounti. 

Those  who  had  destroyed,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  all  reKcs  of 
popery,  were  not  likely  to  permit  the  continuance  of  those  profane 
customs  which  had  been  handed  down  from  Pagan  times,  and  long 
amused  the  good  citizens  of  Chester ;  therefore,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Puritans,  the  once-celebrated  giants  and  iiobby-horses,  which 
were  accustomed  to  figure  in  the  Midsummer  show,  were  carefully 
concealed.  When,  iiowever,  the  merry,  if  not  wise,  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles  was  restored  to  h»  dominioos,  "  the  ancient  and  iSn«f- 
abU  custom  of  the  Midsummer  show,  by  the  late  obstnictive  times 
much  injured,"  was  again  revived,  and  forth  from  their  retreats  came 
prancing  and  pacing  the  hobby-horse,  "  the  four  beasts,  viz.  the  uni- 
corn, antelope,  /?Wfrrr  de  htee.^  and  camel,"  together  with  the  elephant, 
and  his  "Cupid,  with  a  bow  and  arrow  suitable  ;"  morris-dancers  ca- 
pered ;  stutfed  giants,  ugly  and  grim,  stalked  ;  naked  boys,  covered 
with  skins,"  shouted ;  dragons  of  pasteboard  hissed  and  writhed,  gar- 
lands bloomed,  and  ribbons  floatea,  and  the  exulting  "  mayor,  shenfis, 
and  leave-lookert  paid,  without  grudging  fifty  good  pounds  to  have 
their  holiday  again. 

The  gates  of  the  city  arc  now  only  names,  being  merely  arches, 
over  which  the  walk  on  the  walls  runs,  sometimes  raised  to  a  great 
height,  ascending  to  the  inequalities  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  i» 
built.  Tlic  north  gate  is  the  most  elevated  ground,  uud  from  hence, 
on  the  walls,  the  view  is  very  extensive,  not  only  over  the  streets 
below,  but  of  the  country  to  a  great  distance  The  windings  of  the 
Dee  can  be  traced,  and  on  a  clear  day  tbe  light-house  at  the  point  of 
Ayr  Is  visible;  and,  far  in  the  distance,  the  castle  of  Flint  appenr? : 
nor  is  the  Jubilee  column  on  Moel  Fammau,  the  mother  of  moun- 
tains, concealed.  The  whole  range  of  the  Clurydian  hills,  the  cliurcli- 
tower,  and  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Havvarden  Castle,  can  be  discerned 
by  a  practised  eye ;  while  nearer  are  the  richly-cultivated  meadows, 
called  the  Sands,  which  have  been  redeemed  from  the  power  of  the 
sea. 

Formerly  there  existed  here  an  ancient  gate,  ugly  and  ruinous  in 
the  extreme^  immediately  under  which  was  a  frightful  dungeoo. 
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thirty  feet  undergniiiiid»  to  which  the  only  air  tliat  was  brought  was 

by  pipes  which  conmninicntLd  with  the  street.  Here  prisoners  under 
sentence  of  deatl)  u  ere  confined,  till  the  welcome  hour  ol  their  re- 
leafie  from  such  torture  arrived.  No  wonder  that  the  uneasy  spirits 
of  these  tormented  beings  revisited  the  place  of  their  earthl)'  misery, 
and  that,  in  days  when  such  things  were,  ghosts  and  goblins  were 
aeen  flitting  along  the  walls,  and  disappearing  at  a  grinit  red>  old 
rouiul  tower>  called  The  GcbUn's  Parlour^  ot  morgtrn's  MouDtt  now 
cut  in  two,  and  benched  round  with  stone.  Under  this  tower,  in 
cutting  the  canal  between  North  Gate  and  the  basin,  n  heap  of  human 
skulls  and  bones  was  found,  together  with  implements  ot  war. 

The  next  strange  tower  that  is  readied  on  the  walls  is  one  called 
Bonewaldestboro&s  Tower,  fitim  whence  by  a  steep  flight  of  stens, 
and,  after  fdlowing  an  embattled  way,  you  enter  the  tower  called  tne 
New,  or  Museum  Tower.  The  old  Watergate  is  between  these  two : 
it  is  a  circular  arch,  probably  Roman,  and  was  used  at  the  time  when 
the  Dee  washed  the  walls ;  but  the  river  has  long  since  receded,  and 
these  picturesque  piles  are  now  peacetully  emplo3'ed  as  a  receptacle 
of  the  museum  of  the  town  in  the  one,  and  a  good  camera- ubscura  at 
the  top  of  the  other,  where,  seated  tranquilly,  the  tired  stranger  can  sit 
watching  the  doings  of  all  Chester  without  the  walls,  and  mark  the 
ripple  the  glittering  river  at  his  ease,  and  watch  the  fishers  on  its 
banks. 

There  is  no  longer  a  tower  at  the  Water-gate  leading  out  to  the 
Roodee ;  but  a  lofty  arch  spnns  the  street,  over  which  the  walls  con- 
tinue their  course.  Hereabouts  fornierly  stood  monasteries  of  Black 
Friars,  Grey  Friars,  and  u  tamous  Nunnery  of  St.  Aiury,  all  now  swept 
away,  to  give  place  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  town«  There  is  not  one 
atone  left  upon  another  of  the  monastery  of  White  Friars  or  CarmeU 
ites,  and  the  Nuns*  garden  exhibits  now  i(5  vestige  of  its  once  solemn 
beauties. 

One  gate,  called  the  Ship-gate,  and  known  in  modern  times  as 
The  Hole  in  the  Wall,  still  retains  its  Roman  form  of  arch,  and  is 
almost  the  only  remains  ot  the  early  possessors  of  Chester.  There  is 
also  a  fine  modern  arch,  called  the  Bridge-gate,  opposite  the  antique 
bridge  of  the  mills;  and  not  far  from  this  you  ascend  an  irregular 
flight  of  steps,  called  The  Wishing  Steps,  just  above  a  spot  by  the 
water  side,  planted  with  trees,  called  The  Groves.  The  square 
tower  formerly  overlooking  these  groves  has  disappeared.  Further 
on  is  the  New-gate,  once  called  Wolfeld,  or  Wolf's-gate  ;  for  here 
w  as  carved  ou  the  stone  the  grim  cognizance  of  Hugh  Lupus  him- 
self. 

At  what  exact  period  the  romance  occurred,  which  caused  the 
closing  of  Wolfs-gate  for  ever,  does  not  appear ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
a  mayor  of  Chester,  generally  a  noble  and  a  knight, 

'<  Had  one  fair  daughter,  and  no  more, 
Th0  whieb  ha  lovvd  pMring  wall  ;** 

and  this  "  treasure"  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  herself  with  certain 
other  maidens  of  her  acquaintance,  by    playing  at  ball,  in  summer-  • 
time,  in  Pepur  Street.**  One  charming  sunshiny  day,  an  adventurous 
youth,  who  had  by  stealth  observed  the  gambols  of  these  fair  dam- 
selsy  crossed  the  Dee  in  his  boat,  and,  suddenly  entering  by  WoiTs- 
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gate,  seized  the  roayor*s  daughter  in  his  arms,  and,  anndst  the  cries 
of  her  aftVighted  compaiiiotis,  who  fled  in  all  directions,  bore  her  off 
as  his  prize,  before  the  mayor  or  any  of  his  people  could  come  to  her 
i  e:jcue.  The  young  lover  got  clear  off  with  hit  fair  burthen,  and,  at 
the  legend  iayt»  *'ftlVerwara  niarried  her."  The  father,  in  despair, 
cauied  the  gate,  tonetimee  called  Pepper-gate,  to  be  instantly  closed, 
which  gave  ri«e  to  the  saying,  "  When  the  danghter  is  stolen,  ahat 
Pepper-gate." 

These  excursions  across  t!ie  Dec  were  generally  of  some  conse- 
quence, and  tradition  lias  handed  down  an  account  of  a  nmgntticent 
show  which  once  enlivened  the  river,  beture  the  ancient  Haiidbridge 
yet  afforded  facility  to  passengers  who  desired  to  cross  to  the  oppo- 
site shore*  Here,  once  on  a  time,  that  is  In  the  year  971,  might 
have  been  seen  King  Edgar  seated  in  his  royal  barge,  and  rowed  by 
eight  tributary  kings,  whom  he  had  engaged  to  assist  him  by  land 
and  sea  in  all  his  undertakings.  Thus  attended,  the  monarch  crossed 
the  river  from  his  palace  in  the  opposite  meadows,  where  a  stone 
rt  niaiiib  still  called  Edgar's  Cave,  and  landed  at  the  church  of  St. 
JuIhi,  whose  antique  tower  still  rises  iiigh  above  all  others,  and^  hav- 
ing paid  his  devotions,  he  returned  in  the  same  state.  Edgar  had  at 
this  period  just  accomplished  the  conquest  of  North  Wales  I 

Another  tradition  attaches  to  this  part  of  the  town  of  Chester, 
where  the  most  ancient  of  ail  its  churches,  that  of  St.  John,  stands. 
At  a  spot  where  once  a  cross  was  erected,  in  the  midst  of  an  open 
space,  was  a  cell  scooped  in  one  of  the  rorks  !>v  the  side  of  the  Dee, 
— for  the  river  then  nearly  bathed  the  walls  ot  St.  John,— a  Ixily  an- 
chorite had  secluded  hiiuself  here,  whose  self-abasement,  2>elt-deiiial, 
and  piety  were  the  theme  of  the  whole  country.  When  Hency  the 
First  passed  through  Chester  Irom  Wales,  he  came  to  pay  his  orisons 
at  the  shrine  of  St.  John,  and  visited  the  cell  of  the  hermit.  The 
interview  between  the  King  and  the  holy  roan  was  long  and  secret;  and, 
when  Henry  quitted  the  spot,  he  was  observed  to  be  deeply  affected. 
It  was  not  till  afterwards  that  the  truth  was  discovered.  It  was 
Harold,  the  last  Saxon,  whose  domiuiuu  was  tiow  reduced  to  a  cave 
by  the  river  side,  and  whose  sole  occupation,  after  a  life  of  struggle 
and  contention,  was  to  prepare  the  grave  in  which  he  at  length  re- 
posed. His  tomb  was  long  shown  in  the  area  of  St.  John's  church, 
and  it  was  said  a  royaJ  mourner,  his  m£e,  Queen  Algitha,  wept  over 
it.* 

Not  only  is  Harold  said  to  have  passed  his  latter  days  in  Chester, 
but  the  abbey  church  of  St,  Wtrburgh,  now  the  cathedral,  claims  an 
ii.mpcrQr  a^  once  its    guest,**  who  occupied  within  its  precincts 

••apttof  olay.** 

No  less  a  personage  than  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  husband  of  Maud, 
is  recorded  to  have  retired  to  a  cell  in  this  place,  and  there,  like  the 
royal  Saxon,  to  ha?e  concealed  his  rank,  and  passed  his  days  in 
prayer.    He  was  known  by  the  assumed  name  of  Godstallus,  and  the 

site  of  his  hermitage  is  still  called  Godstall  Lane.  After  his  death  his 
secret  was  discovered,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  cathedral ;  but  there 

*  See  Otraldus  Cuuibrezuit,  Heury  dv  Knighton,  and  uUieioi^  for  this  aud  the 
fottowiag  WadiclMw. 
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are  no  tombs  now  left,  '*  no  monument,  inscription,  stone,"  to  point 
out  where  Ihe  great  once  lay,  and  all  is  conjecture  and  vain  surmise. 

The  cathedral  standi  close  to  the  walls,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
chuFchyard,  covered  with  nitned  tombs,  lew  of  antique  date ;  but  the 
stone  of  which  they  are  formed  is  a  crumbling  sandstone,  and  they 
congeqiiently  appear  much  older  than  they  really  are. 

It  IS  iiiijiovsible  for  any  building  to  look  more  ruinous  and  dilapi- 
dated tliaii  tlie  cnthedral  of  St.  VVcrburgli;  yet  that  which  remains  of 
it  was  chittiy  built  ui  the  reigns  of  the  three  last  Henries.  The  red 
cnirobling  sandstone  of  which  it  is  constructed  has  become  so  smooth 
at  the  edges,  that  each  stone  appears  a  round  mass  placed  on  anotlier  t 
all  sharpness  is  destroyed,  and  almost  all  traces  of  ornament  worn 
away.  Add  to  this,  the  cloisters,  which  are  sadly  disfigured,  appear 
as  though  they  had  been  coloured  bhick,  and,  this  tint  liaving  worn 
oft'  in  tiniL",  tlie  ori(,n»'al  brick-colour  is  exhibited  througli,  so  that  no- 
thing can  appenr  hum  e  hideous  and  disa^rrceable  than  this  part  of  the 
building.  Hit  rcaturations  have  been  iitiherto  injudiciuu&ly  executed, 
and  the  Todor  rose%  and  other  ornaments,  arms^  and  pillars^  are 
strangely  built  In  and  over  the  early  Saxon  parts,  one  entirely  de- 
Stroju^  the  grace  of  the  other.  The  hand  of  violence  is  sadly  apna- 
rent,  particularly  in  the  cloister,  where  every  finial  and  corbel  lias 
been  defaced  nnd  shattrred  in  a  most  barbarous  manner. 

The  interior  has  been  well  rescind,  and  ha<5  much  beauty;  tlie 
choir  is  very  elegant,  and  the  tabernacle-work  ol  the  stalls  is  exqui- 
sitely delicate.  The  bishop's  throne  is  a  most  curious  piece  of  sculp- 
tore,  of  very  early  dat^  the  earring  representing  Bguree  of  Mercian 
kings  and  taints.  It  is  popularly  believed  to  be  the  shrine  of  St» 
Werburgh  ;  but  this  fact  is  disputed  by  antiquaries. 

The  chapter-house,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  a  very  fine 
bnildtng,  containing  a  large  and  valuable  library.  So  ^^reat  has  been 
tlie  accumulation  of  earth  for  centuries  round  this  immense  fabric, 
that  at  length  it  has  appeared  to  sink  almost  a  quarter  of  its  height 
into  the  ground,  and  it  is  now  approached  by  a  series  of  descending 
steps,  as  if  one  was  entering  a  crypu  The  whole  building  exteriorly 
has  the  strangest,  darkest,  most  rugged  effect  of  any  cathedral  in  the 
kingdom,  although,  except  in  parts,  it  is  not  very  ancient*  A  great 
work  of  repair  is  now  goino^  on ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  long^  years 
and  immense  expense  would  be  required  to  restore  old  St.  Werburgh 
to  anything  hke  a  irraccful  or  e1p[rnnt  aspect.  The  crowded  state  of 
the  tombs  which  Ijcm  it  in  has  a  disagreeable  appearai^ce,  the  burial- 
ground  being  within  the  walls  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  a  ch-cum- 
■tance  much  to  be  depktred.  A  cemetery  outside  the  town  is  greatly 
wanted  at  Chester,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  an  advantage  will 
not  long  be  denied  it. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  churches  of  Chester  is  thnt  of  St.  John,  or 
the  Hiily  Cross,  fouiuUd  by  tlic  ^fLiciim  King  Etlielrcd,  at  a  period 
vvlu'ti  the  opposite  ch  ores  of  the  Dee  were  clotlied  witlj  lorests,  long 
since  removed.  1  rum  the  city-walls,  as  the  spectator  looks  down,  tlie 
tower  seems  still  to  rise  to  its  stn^ndeus  he^t  fimn  a  thick  grove ; 
for  an  orchard,  6l]ed  with  luxuriant  trees,  mterposes  between  the 
church  and  the  ramparts.  The  tower  is  seen  from  all  quarters,  vying 
in  height  u  ith  that  of  the  more  massive  and  squarcr  one  of  the  cathe- 
dral.  The  tower  and  body  of  the  church,  the  arches,  and  the  nume* 
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rouft  nuns  attached  to  this  singular  old  building,  all  seem  to  be  far 
the  very  act  of  sinking  down  into  the  earth,  which  is  piled  with  gmve* 

stones  round  them.  A  more  vcnemblo,  battered,  mysterious,  inex- 
plicable, time-worn  piece  of  architecture  than  the  bell-tower  and 
ruins  of  •*  St.  John's  of  the  Holy  Rood  of  Chester"  can  seldom  be 
met  with.  One  principal  doorwaj',  black  wiUi  tiuie  and  weather, 
scarcely  lifts  the  capitals  of  its  supporting  pillars  out  of  the  ground — 
it  must  have  sunk  at  least  five  feet ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  all 
the  arches  In  the  town,  which  occasions  them  to  present  a  most 
ghost-like»  unearthly  aspect,  which  almost  makes  the  beholder  shud> 
der. 

King  Ethelred  could  not  doubt  but  that  this  was  tlie  place  chosen 
by  heavfti  for  its  worship  to  be  performed,  and  accordingly  he  louiided 
the  famous  church,  which  for  centuries  attracted  pious  pilgrims  to 
the  city  of  Chester. 

Ivy  and  flowers  are  growing  on  the  old  ruios,  which  occupy  a  large 
space,  and  some  modern  dwelling-houses  are  mixed  in  with  them  in 
"  most  admired  confusion."  One  house  opposite  a  huge  ruined  win- 
dow has  a  long  projecting  buiUlmL:  attnclud  to  it,  which  has  a 
thatched  roof,  and  at  the  end  a  pi  *,  tty  how  \;  indow,  which  looks  out 
into  a  beautiful  meadow  and  gatdenb,  and  a  grove  of  high  treeb. 
This  is  in  singular  contrast  to  the  grim  old  arches  which  frown  so 
dose  beside. 

The  part  of  the  church  used  for  service,  namely,  tlie  nave,  has 
much  that  is  curious  and  interesting  to  the  antiquary  in  the  interior ; 
but  outwardly  it  has  a  modern  appearance,  being  altogether  rebuilt, 

the  walls  had  given  way.  The  nntique  houses  in  Chester  arc  imt 
disappearing ;  but  a  few  still  remain,  winch  serve  as  specimens  of 
what  the  appearance  of  the  town  formerly  was.  In  Water-gate 
Street  are  several,  the  fronts  of  which  are  as  curiously  carved  as  any 
to  be  found  in  the  ancient  town  of  Angus  itself.  One  bears  the  date 
of  1639.   One  of  1652  has  this  motto  along  the  front 

"  Ood't  ProvideDW  is  mine  Inhmiuuioe,** 

a  pious  remembrance  of  the  owner,  whoiie  lainily,  it  is  said,  escaped 
the  plague,  which  raged  in  all  the  neighbouring  houses. 

Another  house  is  decorated  all  over  with  carving  in  compartmentSr 
eadi  having  a  sunk  panel,  on  which  is  delineated  subjects  from 
scripture,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  original  and  rude.  Eve  and  the 
Serpent,  Cain  and  Abel,  Susannah  and  her  persecutors,  and  other 
scenes,  are  presented  to  the  eye,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  sculp- 
tor. The  centre  panels  are  occupied  with  the  arms  of  a  Bishop  of 
Chester,  and  the  date  is  1G15.  This  house  has  a  very  curious  ap- 
pearance, and  doubtless,  in  its  day,  must  have  been  extremely  splen- 
did ;  for  it  is  carved  from  top  to  bottom,  on  pillars  and  brackets,  and 
every  projection.  Near  this  precious  remnant  of  the  old  time,  in 
Water-gate  Street,  a  little  lower  down,  lived,  in  1695,  a  mysterious 
character,  whose  caHinij  rin  one  could  ascertain.  He  arrived,  a 
stranger,  from  London,  unknown  to  any  one  in  Chester,  m  niediately 
hired  one  of  the  largest  houses,  and  ior  some  years  lived  m  a  style  of 
magnificence  which  astonished  the  simple  inhabitants.  He  appeared 
to  be  a  bachelor,  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  handsome,  and  agreeable, 
and  more  than  one  of  the  young  beauties  of  Chester  felt  her  heart 
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flutter  wheD  she  met  him  on  the  wailst  or  on  thebenlv  of  the  Dee^md 
hoped  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  rich  itranger  would  maJte 
his  election  amongst  them. 

One  evening  as  the  alilorman,  his  next-door  neighbour,  was  sittiogy 
SkiXev  his  evening  meal,  dozing  in  him  rhair,  and  his  pretty  dnnfrhter, 
Bridget  Mainwaring.  reclined  with  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  her 
ejres  turned  towards  the  balcony  of  the  rich,  and  handsome,  and  in- 
explicable stranger,  wondering  who  he  could  be,  aod  whether  he 
really  meant  anything  particular  when  he  complimented  her  on  hear- 
ing the  belle  from  all  the  ladies  of  Chester,  she  was  suddenlj  startled 
by  observing  the  room  to  Bll  with  smoke,  and  heard  a  hotfow  sound 
•*  as  of  a  rushing  wiiul at  the  came  time  the  air  became  so  hot,  that 
she  felt  almost  sutfbeated.  She  instantly  roused  her  fatln  r,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  cry  of  fire  resounded  throiigli  the  house.  There 
seemed  no  doubt  that  tlteir  neighbour's  premises  were  on  fire,  and 
the  whole  street  and  town  were  soon  in  an  uproar ;  but,  in  spite  of 
all  the  knocking  and  calling  at  the  stranger's  gates*  no  answer  was 
returned,  though  a  thick  smoke  and  occasional  flames  kept  issuing 
from  the  windows  and  the  roof. 

The  mob  thundered  in  vain  at  the  doors,  niu!  at  length  measures 
were  taken  to  beat  them  down  and  force  an  entrance.  This  was  at 
last  effected,  and  several  persons  rushed  up  the  stairs,  and  into  the 
rooms.  The  house  at  hrst  appeared  deserted;  but,  the  smoke  still 
rising  from  the  cellars,  they  entered,  and  a  strange  scene  was  ex- 
hibited. Half-demolished  furnaces  and  embers  were  seen  scattered 
in  all  directions,  aod  in  the  centre  was  an  enormous  pair  of  bellows, 
the  blast  of  which  had  forced  the  heat  and  smoke  through  two  walls 
of  stone  and  brick  into  the  adjacent  house  belonging  to  the  alderman. 
In  a  cistern  in  the  yard  was  found  a  press  tor  coining,  and  the  nature 
of  the  occupation  of  the  mysterious  stranger  was  at  one  perceived. 

But  where  was  he  to  be  found  ?  Afler  searching  throughout  the 
bouse,  he  was  at  length  detected  m  a  dark  recess  in  a  closet,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  dwaling.  Forcible  hands  were  instantly  laid  upon 
him,  and  he  was  conteyed  at  once  to  the  North-gate.  The  next  day 
the  waters  of  the  Dee  threw  on  the  shore  at  high  water  a  bag  of  dies, 
so  that  no  doubt  was  left  as  to  his  guilt.  All  his  accomplices  had 
disappeared,  and  he  refused  to  give  any  accour^t  of  liimseif.  He  was 
tried,  and  sentenced;  but  being  reprieved,  tiirough  some  powerful 
interest  which  he  seemed  to  have  at  court,  he  was  remanded,  and 
when  he  was  again  called  for  examination,  the  magistrates  found,  to 
their  amazement,  that  the  prisoner  had  escaped.  Near  the  Gorse- 
atacks^  not  far  from  the  gaoler's  door,  a  powerful  horse  bad  been  seen 
waiting,  held  by  a  page,  whose  hat  was  much  pressed  over  his  cj'cs ; 
a  tali  man,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  was  seen  suddenly  to  advance 
with  a  rapid  step  from  the  gaoler's  gate,  mount  the  horse,  and  gallop 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  down  the  street,  taking  tiie  London 
road. 

That  same  day  Alderman  Mainwaring  found  his  daughter's  cham- 
ber  vacant,  and  neither  she  nor  the  mysterious  stranger  were  ever 

afterwards  seen  in  Chester  from  that  day,  though  there  were  persons 
who  had  been  to  London  who  ventured  to  assert,  that  at  the  court  of 
St.  .hnries's  a  lady,  strikinirly  like  Bridget  Mainwaring,  was  in  high 
tavour,  and  that  her  husband,  a  foreign  noblcmao,  bore  a  remarkable 
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rctemblaiice  to  iIm  unknown  tennnt  of  the  houw  In  Wnter*gMe 

Ckreet. 

Buf  of  all  the  extraordinary  domicHes  in  the  town,  that  wliirh  mu<:t 
iiuve  bet'u  the  most  extraordinary  to  beliold  wn?  an  ancient  unL-nu  nt 
at  tlie  corner  ul  a  street  called  The  Lamb  Kow.  It  wa.--  cotuposed  of 
a  series  of  stories,  each  projecting  more  aud  more  over  the  street  a« 
they  got  higher,  until  tbey  nearly  reached  the  other  sidei  The  fraoae- 
work  of  this  buildinf^  waa  of  wood,  and  the  ioterttioea  of  haael  twiga* 
plastered  over  with  clay  and  mortar ;  dumay  wooden  pillars  supported 
the  balconies,  and  flights  of  steps  connected  each  floor.  This  rude 
and  fiin^'ular  edifice  is  supposed  to  have  heen  the  residence,  in  the 
niuidle  ot  the  seventeen tli  century,  ot  Kandei  Holmes,  a  famous  anti- 
quary of  Chester.  It  was  af  terwards  a  tavern,  called  The  Lamb,  and 
for  many  years  was  the  terror  of  passers-by,  threatening  to  fall  at 
every  gust  of  wind,  and  bury  some  one  under  its  ruina.  At  laat,  one 
day,  that  which  had  Umg  been  predicted  came  to  pass :  the  whole 
front  of  the  upper-rooma,  with  the  fore-part  of  the  roof  of  the  re- 
doubted Lamb,  came  down  with  a  crash  into  the  street ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, no  one  was  near  enough  at  the  time  to  be  hurt;  and,  though 
several  persons  were  inside,  all  escaped  without  injury. 

There  is  one  other  hou«e,  at  the  corner  of  Nicholas  Street,  which 
threatens  to  disappear  much  in  the  same  way;  for  it  is  very  much  out 
of  the  perpendicular  at  pretent. 

The  great  square,  which  was  once  a  mart  for  Irish  Kneos^  ia  now 
the  ehetm'Wtart ;  for  that  commodity  is  celebrated  all  OTor  the  world* 
and  known  in  Paris  aa  a  delicacy,  under  the  deoomtnatioii  of  Fro- 
mage  dv  Chestcre/' 

But  none  of  the  market-placc!?  are  either  fine  or  interesting,  in  spite 
of  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne  w  hich  adorns  one  of  the  public  halls, 
and  who,  in  her  stiff  petticoat,  seems  to  be  personating  Uueen  £K«u 
both. 

It  is  said  that  from  the  caatie^  communicating  with  several  puUic 
buildings,  subterranean  ways  once  existed,  and  might  still  be  traced. 
An  old  author  say?,  *'  In  this  citie  hem  ways  under  rrfJtp,  nnd  vowtes 
and  stone-werlce  uotukrly  ii-r/>//fj/i/,"  In  tact,  there  is  no  lmkI  to  the 
wonders  of  Chester,  from  the  strange  old  Handbridge  ovt  r  the  \)cv, 
leading  to  the  suburb  called  in  Welsh  Tre-lnjedi,  the  bur/Uy  ur  hui- 
town,  owing  to  the  border  beat  and  contention  of  which  it  was  often 
the  seat,  to  die  fine  new  bridge  of  one  arch,  the  boast  and  pride  of 
the  city, — from  the  Phcenix-tower  to  the  Roodee,  from  St-Werburgh 
to  St.  John's,  and  from  the  railroad,  which  so  rapidly  brings  the  inqui- 
sitive traveller  from  l.nnclon,  to  the  lodge-gates  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster  s  maguiticent  park  and  mansion  of  Eaton  Hall. 
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Charity  begint  at  lu»me.~<Mif  Pr<tiMrb. 

Onr  Sabbath  morn,  in  the  year  17 — ,  the  Octagon  Chapel,  in  the 
gay  and  then  fashionable  city  of  Bath,  was  crowded  to  excess.  A 
cuUectiuu  wa^  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  service,  in  aid  of  the 
fttods  for  supporting  the  Bridewell  diarity-scbool.  Let  H  not  be 
rappoied  that  the  majority  of  the  congregation  assembled  fat  the 
humane  purpose  of  clothing  the  bodies  of  a  hundred  boys  in  dowlas 
shirts,  and  blue  coats,  or  their  lower  limbs  in  rhubarl)-c(iloitrcd 
leather  garments,  and  ]u  p{H'r-a)i(l. salt  worsted  hose, — ^no  such  thing, 
—  Fa8UION,  that  freakish  and  despotic  tyrant,  had  converted  a 
•acred  edifice  hito  a  rendesvous  of  her  Totaries.  A  young  clergr- 
mm,  poteessing  a  regular  set  of  features,  a  eomplezioii  in  which  the 
lily  and  the  rose  were  blended,  a  remarkably  fine  set  of  teeth,  a 
profusion  of  ambrosial  curls,  delicately  shaped  hands,  a  winning 
tone  of  voice,  and  a  happy  flow  of  langua«^e,  had  obtained  a  vast  and 
rapid  popularity  amdii^^st  the  female  portiun  ul  ihe  con£jree;ation.  The 
miid  doctrines,  the  uieilifiuoub  tones,  and  the  personal  appearance  of 

the  divine  had  induced  one  of  his  moet  devoted  admirers  to  call  him 
The  Beauty  of  Holiness,"  and  by  thia  somewhat  profane  tabriquH 
was  he  known  throughout  Bath. 

And  now,  having  told  oor  readers  why  so  large  an  assemblage  were 
gathered  together,  we  must  beg  them  to  suppo-^c  that  all  have  re- 
tired home  much  edified  and  improved,  and  that  one  o'clock  on  the 
Monday  morning  has  arrived. 

The  Doys  of  the  Bridewell  school  were  let  out  for  their  brief  hour 
of  play ;  some  ten  or  twelve  of  the  youngsters,  in  a  remote  comer  of 
the  yard,  had  gathered  into  a  cluster,  listening  with  opon  months  and 
upraised  brows,  to  something  strange  and  wonderful  related  hv  a 
lad  named  Harry  Vowles.  The  narrator  was  one  of  the  brightest 
and  best  behav  ed  boys  of  the  school,  fond  of  his  books,  and  although 
not  ao  robust  as  many  of  his  companionij  was  usually  thdr  leaAr 
in  all  sports  and  pastimes. 

No  sooner  were  the  "  tender  juveniles  "  seated  in  due  order  upon 
their  forms,  than  one  of  the  other  boys  made  his  way  to  the  desk  of 
the  master,  and  intimatetl,  almost  in  a  whisper,  that  he  had  some- 
thing of  vast  importance  to  communicate ;  he  was  ordered  to  ascend 
the  steps,  and  place  himself  close  to  the  ear  of  the  ever  willing  lis- 
tener. In  a  few  moments^  the  master,  his  fhoe  flushed  with  emotion^ 
and  his  eyes  darting  angry  gkncea  towards  the  seat  whi^  Harry 
occnpied,  called  out  his  name  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  prophesy 
the  8pee<ly  application  of  the  cane  or  bireli. 

"Come  hither,  you  young  viper!"  he  roared,  "come  hither,  you 
Vowle^j,  I  say,  and  let  me  hear  this  cock  and  a  bull  story  you've  in- 
vented about  what  happened  yesterday  at  the  Chapel-door." 

There's  not  a  bit  of  invention  in  it,  sir,  no  more  than  anything 
about  either  bulls  or  cocks.  I  vow  and  protest  that  I  saw  the  gen- 
tleman who  held  the  plate  for  the  collection  take  both  silver  and  gold 
off  the  salver,  and  put  the  money  into  his  waistcoat  and  small  clothes 
pockets." 

Do  you  know  what  you're  talking  about,  you  wicked  joung 
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wretch  ?  "  demanded  the  roaster.  "  Why,  that  was  Doetof  Mitchell* 
one  of  the  first  physicians  of  the  city, — live?*  in  tho  Cirrus,  and  keeps 
his  carriage  and  a  host  of  servants.  Now  come,  V'owles,  confess  'tis 
a  big  story,  and  I'll  let  you  off  with  a  caning;  but  if  you  stick  to 
your  text,  1  'il  flay  you  alive !  ** 

'*  I  never  told  a  lie  in  my  life,  efr,"  the  hpy  replied,  ''and  punisb- 
ment  wont  force  me  to  du  so." 

"  We  *11  try  that,  my  fine  fellow,  by  and  by.  A  mighty  pretty 
thing,  indeed,  for  a  charity-boy  like  you,  to  go  about  taking  away 
the  characters  of  your  betters.  But — "  and  here  the  '  learned  and 
humane'  Mr.  Murch  chuckled  at  iu6  being  able  to  institute  some- 
thing like  a  croM-examinatioii— ^'  but,  Vowles,  I  have  a  queetMNi 
now  to  put,  which  will  call  upon  all  your  talent  as  a  story-teller  to 
answer.  It  is  this—*'  and  thus  saying,  he  took  off  his  spectacles, 
wiped  both  glasses  very  deliberately  with  his  handkerchief,  held 
them  up  to  the  light  to  ascertain  if  his  operation  had  been  successful, 
placed  them  carefully  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and  then  with  an 
air  worthy  of  an  (Ad  Buley  practitioner,  continued,  '*Now,  boy, 
we  will,  for  argument's  sake,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  such  an 
impossible  thing  did  take  pUcie,  how  could  you,  from  your  place  in 
the  gallery  see  what  was  going  on  at  the  door  ?   There  I  have  you 

at  a  de:id  lock  !  " 

Vow  Its,  no  way  daunted,  calmly  replied,  "I  was  not  in  the  gal- 
lery, sir ;  the  heat  was  so  great  that  I  was  forced  to  get  into  the  air, 
and  stood  close  to  the  street ;  when  I  heard  the  congregation  coming 
out,  I  placed  myself  behind  one  of  the  folding  doors,  just  opposite 
where  the  gentleman  stood,  Dr.  Mitchell  you  call  him,  and  through 
the  slit  where  the  hinges  are  1  saw  what  I  have  said,  and  do  say 
again." 

"Oh  ho  i  my  youn^  gentleman,  have  I  caught  you  in  your  own 
trap?  What,  mooching,  as  wdl  as  lying,  now  you  sludl  smart 
for  it ! " 

The  pedagogue  kept  his  word ;  poor  Harry  was  severely  chastised, 

and  with  a  swelling  heart  went  \\^m^e  to  his  widowed  mother,  to 
whom  he  recounted  the  pimishraent  he  liail  received.  The  good 
soul  doted  on  her  son,  and  shed  abundance  uf  tears  at  the  recital, 
but  her  natural  ^rood  sense  soon  admonished  her  that  even  dutiful 
boys  will  sometimes  commit  faults,  and  she  strictly  questioned 
Harry  on  the  possibility  of  his  being  mistaken  as  to  the  abstraction 
of  money  from  the  plate.  Nothing  could  shake  his  testimony ;  he 
never  wavered  for  a  moment  m  his  plain,  straight-forward  story. 
The  widow  tame  to  the  conviction  that  her  child  had  been  most  un- 
justly punished,  and  wisely  concludins  that  any  appeal  to  Mr. 
Murch  would  be  unavailing,  determined  on  calling  next  morning 
upon  one  of  the  most  active  governors  of  the  Blue  Coat  School^  in 
the  hope  that  her  poor  boy's  wrongs  might  be  redressed,  and  the 
doubt  of  his  veracity  retnoved. 

Mrs.  Vowles  found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  aiuliciicc  oi  the 
humane  gentleman  she  sought.  61ic  tuUi  her  child's  story  with  a 
mother's  eloquence,  and  speedily  won  the  good  offices  of  her  auditor. 

This  is  a  strange  business,  a  very  serious  accusation  against  a 
person  hitherto  looked  upon  as  an  honest  and  upright  man,"  ob- 
served Sir  Walter  Gardiner;  "it  must  and  shall  be  strictly  investi- 
gated.  All  we  can  hope,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  is  that,  if 
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Dfictor  Mitchell  did  ])ut  money  into  his  pockets,  it  was  only  to  make 
room  for  other  clfMiations,  and  your  boy,  not  awnrr  of  this,  rprrnrded 
the  action  as  dislionest,  and,  child-like,  told  the  story  as  he  ht  lii  ved 
it.  But  Murch  was  much  to  blame  for  punishing  the  little  fellow 
witbottt  making  dne  inquiries  ; — ^rely  on  it  he  wiu  be  strongly  cen* 
tared  for  out-bti  [)ping  his  duty.  However,  if  you  will  leave  the  mat- 
ter in  my  hands,  1  may  be  able  to  have  justice  done  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned ;  meantime,  caution  your  sou  to  say  nothing  more  about  tiie 
affair  till  I  give  him  leave  to  do  so.*' 

The  widow  curtsied  her  acquiescence,  and  withdrew. 

Two  Sundays  after  the  one  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
—  chapel  was  again  densely  crowded,  '*  The  Beauty  of  Holiness" 
advocating,  upon  this  occasion,  the  cause  of  the  Female  Orphan 
Asyhmi.  Dr.  Mitchell  kindly  volunteered  to  take  his  usual  station 
at  tilt*  (}oor.  When  the  congregation  departed,  the  committee  of 
P^enllemen  who  presided  over  the  in&LiUition  in  whose  behalf  the 
sermon  had  been  preached,  and  the  collection  made,  ai^sembled  in 
the  vestry.room  to  ascertain  the  amount.  The  physician  placed  his 
quota  upon  the  uble  with  an  air  of  self-satisfaction,  observing,  A 
very  handsome  donation  to-day,  I  am  glad  to  say  ;  but  no  wonder 
after  such  an  eloquent  discourse/' and  ne  smiled  approvingly  upon 
the  young  clergyman. 

The  money  was  counted,  the  sum  made  known,  and  the  j>arty 
were  on  the  eve  of  departure,  when  Sir  Walter  Gardiner  gravely 
inquired  of  Doctor  Mitchell, 

**  And  is  that  all  that  you  have  received  }  " 

**  All,  to  be  sure  it  is,  who  dares  doubt  it?" 

The  interrogatory  of  the  worthy  baronet  created  considerable  sur- 
prise on  the  part  of  all  present,  and  the  violent  manner  in  which  the 
reply  was  made  served  to  increase  it.  Sir  W  alter,  with  great  cool- 
ness of  tone  and  manner,  proceeded, 

'*  You  shall  know,  sir,  why  I  ashed  yon  the  question.  A  boy  of 
the  Cliarity-schfiol  avowed,  that  upon  a  recent  occasion,  he  saw  you 
pocket  the  money  given  by  the  chuituble,  and  for  this  accusation  he 
has  been  severely  punished — " 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  interrupted  Mitchell;  "he  ought  to  have 
been  cut  to  pieces,  the  vile  slanderer." 

"  Gentlemen,  that  boy  is  without,  may  I  crave  your  leave  to  bring 
him  before  you,  he  will  state  what  he  has  seen  to-day." 

''Oh,  you  employ  spies,  I  perceive,  Sir  Walter,  said  Mitchell, 
nearly  choked  with  rage;  "yon  shnll  ;in<;wer  for  this  conspiracy, 
depend  on  it.    If  there  be  law  or  justice  left — " 

Without  heeding  the  threat,  the  baronet  called  Harry  Vowlcs ;  the  • 
little  fellow  obeyed  the  summons,  and  his  intelligent  and  ingenuous 
countenance  afforded  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  face  of  the  man 
he  >\  as  about  to  confront. 

"Now,  youngster,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "if  you  have  seen  anything 
this  morning-  which  you  think  these  gentlemen  should  know,  speak 
out ;  but  renu  mber,  if  you  are  guilty  of  the  slightest  falsehood,  youc 
punishment  will  be  terrible." 

''But  shall  I  be  flogged,  as  I  was  before,  for  telling  the  truth  f 
asked  Harry. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  many  present. 

With  this  oonsolaUNfy  assurance,  the  child  proceeded,  "That 
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gentleman/'  pointing  to  Mitchell,  "did  the  same  to-day  as  he  did 
this  day  fortniglii,  he  nut  a  vaat  many  pieces  of  gold  into  his  pockets, 
particalarly  on  the  len  tide  of  hit  waiitcoal,  for  I  watched  nim  alip 
m  at  leaat  a  dosen  there/' 

"  You  can  have  no  objection  ."  observed  one  of  the  committee,  **  to 
produce  the  contents  of  your  pockets.  Doctor,  and  thus  set  the  mat- 
ter at  rest." 

"Objection!  certainly  1  Let  me  see  who  will  presume  tu  lay  a 
hand  upon  me." 

**  I  will,"  said  Sir  Walter ;  nd  if  yim  do  not  immediately  satisfy 
my  doubts,  I  have  a  peace-officer  in  attendance^  who  will  quicklj 

aid  me  in  unmasking  a  hypocrite  and  a  thief." 

"  I  will  no  longer  listen  to  such  unwarrantable  laiiguacre  ;  let  me 
pass,  I  say,"  exclaimed  I\Iitchell.  "  Detain  me,  sir,  at  your  peril  I" 
Saying  this,  he  struggled  to  gain  the  door,  but  was  there  met  by 
one  of  the  mayor's  serieantSy  who  seised  him  by  the  arm* 

<*  Before  you  search  that  person,"  said  the  baronet,  **  let  me  ap> 
prize  all  present  that,  anxions  to  n«;rcrtain  the  truth  of  this  boy's 
charge,  I  provided  man\  oi'  my  friends  with  halt-guineas  and  seven- 
shilling  pieces,  all  marked  in  a  similar  nmnner  to  the  one  1  now 
produce,  requesting  that  these  coins  might  be  given  at  the  collection 
made  tc»-day." 

In  vain  did  the  physician  struggle  widi  the  strong  arm  of  the 

law — considerable  sums  in  gold  and  silver  were  found  upon  his  per- 
son, and  amongst  the  former  many  pieces  bearing  the  precautionary 
mark  placed  ])y  Sir  Walter.  The  wretched  man  was  covered  wiih 
confusion,  but  still  endeavoured  to  brave  the  detection  ot  hU  guilt, 

I  demand  my  liberty, — ^to-morrow  I  will  lay  this  case  of  con- 
spiracy and  robliery  beiore  the  magistrates.  You,  Sir  Walter,  are 
tne  culprit,  and  that  wretched  urchin  has  been  trained  to  aid  you  in 
your  attempts  to  r\iin  my  reputation.  But  to-monrow  my  innocence 
shall  be  established." 

With  this  bold  avowal  he  rushed  from  the  room,  lent  into  his 
carriage,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  set  down  at  the  aoor  of  hie 
splen£d  house  in  the  Circus. 

The  Guildhall  at  Bath  presented  an  unusoal  scene  on  the  follow- 
incT  morninp-.  Humour,  with  her  hundred  tongues,  had  fi^iven  nearly 
as  many  diffprrnt  versions  of  the  story  we  have  ende?!voured  to 
relate.  Groups  ot  well-dresseil  women,  for  the  most  part  composed 
of  the  frequenters  of  — —  chapel,  pressed  forward  for  admission  into 
the  court.  Men  of  all  ranks  were  to  be  observed  crowding  round 
the  seat  of  Justice,  and  amongst  them  a  large  proportion  of  ''the 
Faculty,"  who  seemed  to  take  peculiar  interest  in  the  charge  brought 
against  one  of  their  body.    At  eleven  o'clock,  his  worship  appeared. 

The  mayor  listened  attentively  to  all  that  Sir  Walter  had  to  say, 
received  the  corroboration  of  those  present,  and  promptly  issued  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Mitchell. 

In  a  brief  period,  the  constable  returned,  stating  that  the  house  in 
the  Circus  was  nearly  stripped  of  all  its  furniture,  not  a  aenrant  to 
be  seen,  and  the  only  person  he  found  upon  the  premises  was  old 
Lazarus,  the  broker,  whose  story  ran,  that,  he  hnrl  been  sent  for  the 
previous  atternoon,  and  had  purchased  everything  the  doctor  pos- 
sessed, including  carriage,  horses,  plate  and  wine;  these  he  had 
paid  for  partly  in  cash,  md  the  rest  in  bills  on  some  of  Ids  people'* 
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in  London,  and  the  b?irgain  concluderl,  iVfitrhell  left  the  bouie 
leaYinir  no  trace  by  which  hia  course  could  be  ascertained. 

'*  Time  rolls  itt  oeaielcM  coone."  A  quarter  of  a  century  had 
paaaed  awav,  and  during  its  progress  our  recently  foimed  Colony  in 
New  South  Wales  had  grown  rapidly  in  extent  and  importance. 

An  outpost,  some  thirty  miles  from  Sydney,  was  nrc^cr  the  com- 
mand of  !\fnior  Gardiner,  of  His  Majesty's — regiment  of  intaiui  y. 

Reluming  trom  his  morning's  ride,  he  perceived  a  mass  of  people 
congregated  in  an  open  space,  in  the  centre  of  the  town  then  in  pro- 
gress, and  soon  ascertained  that  the  crowd  had  collected  to  witness 
m  IS^ow-bein^,  convict  though  he  was,  undergo  the  punishment  of 
whipping.  The  delinquent  was  an  old  man,  feeble,  thin,  and  ema- 
nated, his  Jicanty  locks,  silvered  by  sixty  wititers,  hwrtc^  round  a 
couiUenaiin-  convulsed  with  terror,  whilst  his  withertti  hands  laade 
unavailing  etibru»  to  disengage  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  pro- 
vost's assiatants ;  as  Oardmer  approached,  the  wretened  being,  in 
piteous  accents,  exclaimed, 

''Oh,  sir,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  save  me!  I  have  suflered  much, 
chains  and  exile  I  have  borne,  but  oh,  spare  me  iirom  the  lash,  and  X 
will  bless  you  with  njy  latest  breath.'* 

The  major  inquired  of  tiie  gaol-keeper  what  offence  the  sii|){)iiant 
had  committed,  and  learnt  that  a  Spanish  dollar  belonging  to  a 
feUow-prisoner  had  been  traced  to  his  possession,  ind  as  petty  thefts 
were  constantly  occurring  amongst  the  convicts,  he  bad  received 
instructions  to  check  the  evil  by  summary  punishment  of  the  of- 
fenders. 

"The  old  fellow,"  continued  the  gaoler,  "has  hehnved  very  well 
of  late  years,  he  was  a  troublesome  customer  when  he  lirst  came  out, 
but  that's  a  long  while  ago.  I  havn't  had  a  black  mark  against 
Matson  since  this  place  was  first  built  upon." 

''JBoouJi^h,"  saia  the  major,  "his  past  good  eonduct  shall  avail 
him  now.  T'nliappy  tnnn/'  he  continued,  addressing  Matson,  "let 
Die  htjpe  that  tlu'  pardon  now  jjranted  you  may  not  be  abused." 

Saying  this,  the  gallant  otiicer  rode  off,  and  hud  not  proceeded 
many  paces  when  a  tall  tree,  to  which  both  ax^  and  saw  had  been 
applied,  suddenly  fell  across  his  path,  and  caused  his  horse  to  rear 
and  plunge  so  violently,  that  the  rider  was  thrown  ofl>  and  in  the 
fall  his  head  was  dashed  with  considerable  violence  against  a  large 
stone  by  the  way  s'n\e.  The  crowd  he  had  just  left  rushed  to  the 
spot,  many  pronounced  him  killed,  but  i\Iatson,  forcing  his  way  to 
the  problrute  body  of  his  preserver,  implored  Ins  companions  not  to 
skreen  Uie  air  from  the  stunned  and  senseless  firame,  desired  in 
almost  a  tone  of  authority  that  water  should  be  brought  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  proceeded  to  loosen  the  tightly  buttoned  regimental 
coat,  take  off  the  stock,  chafe  the  temples,  and  feeling  in  vain  for 
pulsation  in  the  region  of  the  heart  or  at  the  wrists,  he  drew  forth  a 
lancet- case  and  opened  a  vein.  This  prompt  conduct  soon  restored 
the  m^or  to  eonsdousness ;  after  a  brief  delay,  he  was  conveyed  to 
his  residence,  Matson  still  supporting  him,  and  earnestly  beseeching 
permission  to  remain  in  the  house  till  other  assistance  could  be  pro^ 
cured.  Ilis  request  was  granted,  and  speedily  the  grateful  old  num 
administered  a  cooling  draught  to  allay  any  levrous  symptonib,  and 
anxiously  watcinng  every  change,  succeeded,  in  a  few  diays,  in  re- 
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storing  him  to  coinpTr-jtivi*  health,  lie  now  only  sitfTerofl  froni  the 
olfects  of  contusion,  but  Ins  rca-nu  resumed  her  pou  t-r,  mui  as.  sotui 
as  he  was  permitted  to  converse,  he  liiuted  his  beiiet  that  the  efficacy 
of  Matfon'i  prescriptioiu  must  have  resulted  from  study  and  prac- 
tice of  the  healing  art. 

"  Your  surmise  is  well-founded,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man.  **  I 
()nce  moved  in  the  wnrld  as  a  phygicKin  in  exte?T*>ive  practice.  A 
madness,  a  disease,  1  can  call  it  nothing  else,  teinj)ti  d  tnc  to  forget 
that  we  are  expressly  commanded  not  to  steal.  Trusted  and  unsus- 
pected, I  had  constant  opportunities  of  gratifying  this  devilish  pro-> 
pensitjr.  Detected,  I  fled  the  scene  of  my  disgrace,  and  was  nlti* 
mately  banished  for  ever  from  ray  native  land.  What  I  have  endured 
during  my  exile,  I  will  not  pain  you  by  describing.  Your  timely 
interferenct^  snved  mo  from  unmerited  d^^adaticMU  1  was  not  guilty 
of  the  crime  llwy  tiiai  L't-il  mr  with." 

«  Your  storv,  saiil  tiie  major,  "  has  brought  back  to  my  memory 
an  event  which  happened  in  my  childhood.  A  medical  man  in  my 
native  citv,  disgraced  liis  honourable  profession.  I  was  the  instru* 
ment  of  his  detection,  and  I  even  now  writhe  as  I  remember  the 
casti^^ntion  I  received  for  my  dt^covery  of  the  offender." 

*'  VV'here  did  this  happen  ?"  eagerly  enquired  Matson. 

"In  Bath,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  the  poor  child  who  suffered  for  9ne  was  named  Vowles." 
"  So  was  I  called  in  the  days  of  my  youth ;  but  on  the  death  of 
my  patron  and  friend,  Sir  Walter  Gardiner,  I  was  bequeathed  his 
•  property  on  the  stipulation  that  I  should  assume  his  name." 

"Ju'^t  Heaven!  the  punislimont  you  suffered  for  accusing  me,  led 
to  your  good  fortune.  The  wretched  Mitchell  still  feels,  however, 
that  he  was  the  cause  ot  unmerited  chastisement.  Can  you  for* 
give  me  ?  " 

"  I  do  most  fireely.    To  you  I  owe  my  life,  and  I  will  use  my  best 

influence  to  soften  the  rigours  of  your  lot." 

Mitchell  withdrew,  and  Major  Gardiner  immediately  wrote  to  the 
Governor  for  pemnis'-ion  to  retain  the  supposed  i^f atsoii  in  his  estab> 
iishment,  and  to  free  him  from  his  manacles.  Before  the  seal  was 
applied  to  the  letter,  the  hand  of  Heaven  had  rendered  unavailing 
an  human  interTent]on,»the  old  man's  body  was  found  in  a  kneel- 
ing position  by  his  bedside, — his  spirit  had  departed  to  the  Beii^ 
who  gave  it,  the  Ail>wise,  and  All^mercifuL 


BaiKo  me  no  blushing  wreath 

To  braid  mv  simnv  hair  ; 
Oh  !  seek  roe  Aowera  of  Death, 
Of  sorrow  and  of  care. 

B«  mine  the  cypress  bough, 
Twined  with  the  lily  pale; 

And  violet  shrinkiaj^  low 
Beneath  each  pusing  gale. 

Give  me  the  ivy  clinging' 
To  many  a  flowering  tree  ; 

And  wild  clematia,  flinging 
Fiafiaiioe  on  all  but  me. 

Seek  me  the  nightshade  growlniff 
In  many  a  Imely  spol } 


And  every  wild  weed  blowing, 
Auf]  I'hie  fortrft-nip-not.** 

But  ne'er  again  fthall  roses 
Mt  thrawiig  brow  entwine  ; 

The  heart  where  peace  reposes 
They  suit — hut  ah  !  noimino* 

For  every  hope  is  gone : 
Within  ie  mental  itnfe ; 

Joyless  I  look  upon 

Each  varying  scene  of  life. 

Oh  !  for  the  Lethean  stream, 
To  shed  oblivion's  calm  ; 

To  end  my  fererish  dream. 
And  Memofy*e  pang  di&iinn. 

H*  ti,  K« 
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ROSBRT  Bbown  wi»  E  detk  in  a  commercial  house  in  the  city  of 

Ty-mdon.  His  mominors  were  spent  nt  h\s  dcslv,  wliere  he  divided  his 
time  between  copying  an  occasional  paper,  and  looking;  out  of  window. 
When  any  work  was  laid  before  him  it  was  tinished  of!',  as  it  were,  me- 
chanically,  with  the  greatest  exactness  and  precision.  The  copied 
paper  WM  then  laid  on  a  paitioaiar  corner  of  his  dmk,  and  he  woald 
turn  himself  half  lOBnd  upon  Ida  atool,  and  amuse  himself  with  ob- 
serving the  passengers  walking  up  and  down  the  busy  thoroughfare 
under  his  office.  There  was  not  an  individnnl  in  the  habit  of  passing 
up  and  down  the  street  that  Robin  did  not  know  hv  siglit,  aud  could 
give  some  guess  at  hi&  character^  circumstances,  uiid  pursuits- 

There  goes  the  gentlemaii  in  the  annff-coiloQred  coat  and  ihart 
gaiters  again/'  observed  Robin  to  himaelf  one  morning ;  **  I  have  no 
doubt  but  Uiat  be  is  a  banker,  or  one  of  the  great  merchants  upon 
'Change.  Punctual  to  his  time  to  a  second!"  Here  Hohin  h^oketi  at 
the  office-clock.  "I  wonder  whnt  has  come  over  the  m  in  tliese  last 
three  weeks?  be  seems  troubled,  and  in  low  spirits,  and  keeps  look- 
uig  at  the  toes  of  his  shoes — bad  sign  that !  What 's  that  pale-faced 
man  coming  up  the  street,  whh  his  hat  on  the  side  of  his  head«-a 
mark  of  idleness  and  irregular  haUts.  How  he  looks  about  him,  first  to 
one  side,  and  then  to  the  other,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  meeting  some- 
body that  he  does  not  want  to  meet ;  and  yet,  by  his  swagger  he 
wishes  you  to  think  that  he  is  atraid  of  nobody.  He  i.>  either  very 
much  ia  debt,  or  else  be  is  a  pickpuckeL  You  see,"  conliaued  liobin, 
addressing  himself,  ''he  has  the  air  of  a  person  aecnstomed  to  be  hunt- 
ed; but,  whether  bv  policemen,  or  bailiffs,  I  csn't  make  out.  Now  I 
have  it*  Just  look  now  he  is  rubbing  the  fingers  of  bis  right  hand  to- 
gether ;  they  arc  wanting  to  be  at  something.  He  ia  a  pickpocket.  A 
debtor  walks  with  his  hands  in  his  empty  pockets.  Am  I  right,  or 
not?  Here  comes  a  policeman.  Policeman  looks  at  him  ;  he  looks  at 
policeman.  He  evidently  does  not  feel  sure  whether  A  S4  has  had  any 
inibnnatioB  of  his  Isst  suooessfttl  feat.  He  judges  it  prudent  to  turn 
round  the  first  comer,  and  disappear.  A  34  evidently  does  not  know 
anything  of  his  last  feat,  for  he  keeps  steadily  gf>inj^  his  rounds.  Three 
bundrecfand  forty-three  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  two-pence  half- 
penny, answered  ho  nu  chanically  to  a  cjuestitm  from  his  master  m  to  the 
amount  of  an  account  he  hud  given  hiai  some  time  before  to  add.  Hero 
oomes  a  heantlftil  Leghorn  bonnet,  with  rose-coloured  ribbons,  and  lace 
veiL  How  high  she  holds  up  her  clothes  at  the  crossing !  New,  I 
have  observed  that  ladies  who  have  good  legs  wear  very  long  Petti- 
coats, that  they  may  be  obliged  to  hold  them  np  at  a  crossing.  Those 
who  have  onlv  fjood  ankles  wear  them  short,  as  they  would  gain  no- 
thing by  a  further  display.  There  really  appears  to  be  a  reason  aud 
memd  among  women  tiiat  one  would  hardly  expect,  conaidering  that 
few  or  none  of  them  are  bred  to  bnsiness.  Silk  stockings  I — silk  stock- 
ings !  she  must  be  the  daughter  of  a  wholesale  tradesman,  at  leaat,  or 
perhaps  his  wife. 
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Bat  Roldii  wtB  not  a  lair  mnple  of  his  ekm,  fat  he  wu  diy«at 
of  created  beings.   If  a  stranger  aaked  him  a  question  he  stammered, 

and  hemmed,  and  coloured  np,  and  could  not  make  nny  hand  of  an  an- 
swer fit  nil.  Persons  having  business  at  the  oHice  thought  he  was  deaf, 
for  whenever  a  stranger  came  in  he  appeared  to  be  busy  at  his  desk, 
and  never  attempted  to  gire  them  an  answer,  but  left  the  porter,  er  the 
foreman*  or  hit  master,  to  manage  the  eoUoqnial  part  of  tne  coucem  aa 
well  as  they  could.  As  soon  as  the  stranger's  back  wai  turned  reoiid, 
lie  twirled  himself  upon  his  stool,  and  watched  the  passengers  again. 

Aftor  office-hours  Robin  used  to  repair  to  an  eating-house  known  by 
the  nuiiu'  (>f  the  "  Goose  and  Gridiron,"  in  a  narrow  street  leading  out 
of  the  tSirund.  Here  he  always  occupied  a  particular  corner  of  the 
oolfoe-feem ;  the  most  niieomfortable  comer  in  it,  certainly,  but  it  had 
two  attractions  for  Robin ;  one  was,  that  there  was  not  room  for  any 
stranger  to  sit  beside  him  ;  and,  secondly,  it  commanded  a  good  view 
of  the  other  piests.  Here  he  could  speculate  upon  the  characten  and 
occupation  oif  his  neighbours  without  let  or  liiiid ranee. 

Upon  his  taking  his  seat  in  his  corner,  it  vs  us  his  custom  to  call  fur 
his  evening-meal,  and  then  to  light  his  pipe,  which  he  eontlmUMl 
flmoking,  and  replenishing,  and  anioking,  nnm  the  lateat  of  the  ether 
visitors  had  retired  for  the  night. 

IMost  of  the  clerk*^  nnd  5?hnpmen  that  frequented  The  Goose  and 
Gridiron  knew  Smoking  Robin,  and  his  peculiar  aversion  to  be  spoken 
to  ;  and  as  they  moreover  voted  him  particularly  dull  and  stupid,  they 
ffenerally  allowed  him  to  blow  his  cloud  in  the  corner  unmolesteo. 
Now  and  then  a  atranger  woiild  ventore  to  say  something  wnl  to 
Snuddng  Robin,  such  as,  "It 'a  rather  a  wet  evening*"  to  which  his 
reply  would  probably  be  in  a  diy,  testy  tone, "  Very  wet having  ob- 
served from  experience  that  simplv  repeating  a  person's  observation 
^'enerally  nips  conversation  in  the  bud.  He  j^enerally  accompanied  his 
answer,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  by  turning  half  round  uu  his  chair, 
away  ham  the  speaker,  and  takuig  nmr  er  five  ahcrt»  impatient  whifi 
with  hia  pipe.  By  this  means  he  genendly  reduced  the  intruder  to 
silenoe,  to  the  great  delight  and  amusement  of  the  other  derfcs  in  the 
room,  who  knew  the  testy  character  of  Smoking  Robin^  and  had  been 
watching  the  etfcct  of  the  attack  upon  him. 

In  this  manner  Smoking  Robin  smoked  away  many  ^ears  of  his  life, 
happy  and  contented.  At  length  a  change  came  over  his  circomatanoea 
in  toe  ahape  of  a  fortune,  Iwb  him  by  an  uncle,  who  had  gone  ont 
manv,  many  yeara  before  to  the  West  Indies.  The  fortune^  though 
not  large,  ^^^more  than  Robin  well  knew  how  to  spend.  He  told  his 
good-luck  to  his  master,  who  observed  to  him,  "  Of  course  you  will 
now  wish  to  give  up  your  situation  as  clerk,  aa  the  salary  can  be  of  no 
<^ject  to  you  now 

"  I  aappooe  ao,"  said  Rohm,  twiddling  his  lingers  in  a  nervous  way. 
In  foct.  It  had  not  struck  iiim  that  there  had  been  any  "  of  course  "  in 
the  matter.  "  I  shall  be  sorry,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  to  leave  the  old 
otHce,  where  I  have  snt  and  looked  out  of  window  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  where  I  know  every  man,  \vonian,  and  child,  that  goes  up  or 
down  the  street  by  sight.  But,  I  suppose  that  I  can  get  anything  I 
like  for  money.  I  can  allbrd  to  lure  the  heat  bow-winoow  in  huaSon, 
and  keep  an  account-book  of  my  own  for  my  amusement." 

However  it  ^vns  agreed  between  him  and  his  master  that  he  was  to 
work  out  his  half-year,  and  he  thought  to  himself,  "  I  can  smoke  out 
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my  erenings,  tt  I  qmA  to^i^tfl!  my  time  is  out,  and  tkeii  I pro- 
baUy  have  ndb  mp      mind  what  to  do  next." 

Grest  WHS  bis  ntonishmfiDt*  and  bitter  his  disappointment  when  lie 
fonnd  that  his  uncle's  leprncv  had  for  ever  destroyed  his  peaceful 
smoking.  The  fame  of  Smoking  Robin's  having  liad  a  fortune  left  him 
made  itself  wings,  and  before  two  days  were  over  there  was  not  a  clerk 
or  a  ihopman  in  tbat  part  of  the  city  who  had  not  heard  of  Smoking 
Bobin's  good  fortune.  But  there  was  another  fact  that  they  were  alio 
pretty  tore  of,  which  was,  that  Smoking  Robin  was  unmarried,  and  had 
no  relations  in  the  world.  It  would  take  me  from  this  time  to  Christ- 
mas to  tell  yon  all  the  different  schemes  tliat  had  been  contrived  by  one 
person  or  another  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Smoking;  Robin.  It  is 
■nflieient  to  obsenre  that  he  could  no  longer  blow  his  cloud  in  peace  in 
The  Oooee  and  Gridiron. 

The  day  he  resigned  hit  derkship  he  packed  up  his  carpet-bag,  and 
walked  off  with  it  to  the  west  end  of  the  town, — not  for  fashion's  sake, 
but  to  ^et  quite  clear  of  his  troublesome  old  acquaintances^  and  be  able 
to  smoke  his  pipe  again  in  peace. 

He  settled  himself  down  at  length  in  a  little  inn,  in  a  back  street 
leading  out  ci  Oxford  Road,  walked  till  he  waa  tired  every  day  in 
HydePark»  and  smoked  away  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  corner  of  the 
coffee-room.  He  was  a  little  pestered  at  first  by  the  civility  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  place,  who  talked  to  him  nboiit  the  weather,  or  asked 
lum  what  o'clock  it  was?  But  they  soon  voted  him  dull,  and  left  him 
alone ;  and  if  he  had  only  hud  his  office-window  to  look  out  of  in  the 
morning,  he  would  have  been  as  happy  as  ever.  To  be  sure,  he  often 
heard  comments  upon  himself^  such  as,  **  Rum  fellow  that  1  I  wonder 
who  he  is,  and  where  he  oomes  from/'— Lor^  I  how  he  does  smoke  1" 
and  many  others  of  the  same  sort.  But  all  this  rather  amused  him 
than  otherwise,  as  long  as  they  let  him  alone. 

Now,  as  Hobin  never  dined  out,  and  always  paid  his  score  at  the  end 
of  the  week»  ha  waa  ayery  valuable  guest,  and  the  landlord  and  waiter 
laid  their  heads  together  to  consider  how  they  ooold  best  keep  him  in 
good  humour.  At  length  they  decided  upon  representing  him  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  coffee  room  as  a  Turkish  gentleman,  \vho  knew  but 
little  English,  aud  did  not  like  to  be  talked  to,  and  ihey  would  be 
obliged  to  them  if  they  would  humour  him,  as  he  was  so  good  a  cus- 
tomer* All  this  did  very  well*  till  one  eveninff)  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  in  dropt  one  of  his  brother  clerks  from  The  Goose  and  Gridiron. 
The  next  day  Robin  bolted  from  the  little  inn,  with  his  carpet-bsg. 

The  next  house  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  happened  to  be  a  house  of 
call  for  the  fraternity  of  tailors.  After  a  day  or  two  he  got  on  very 
well  here,  and  was  left  to  smoke  his  pipe  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in 
|ieace;  being  known  in  the  house  only  as  number  Five,  or,  as  they  some* 
times  callea  him,  the  testy  gentleman*  At  length  one  of  the  snips  an^ 
nounced  to  his  bietluen  in  the  coffee-room  that  he  had  found  out  who 
the  smoking  gentleman  wrt*?.  "  He  was  just  a  Germnn  tnilor  Hstenini;:; 
to  their  conversation,  to  find  out  a  place  where  he  could  get  his  thim- 
ble in/'  Now,  as  ail  English  journeymen  tailors  hold  German  snips  in 
great  abhorrence^  they  determined  to  worry  their  rival  out  of  the 
Souse.  This  they  easily  eflected  by  ordering  their  bcandy-and^^ter 
at  Robin's  table,  and  then  falling  to,  to  abuse  the  German  nation  in 
the  bulk,  and  German  snips  in  particular,  and  always  ending  by  ask- 
ing Robin  whether  he  did  not  agree  with  them.  To  be  sure  he  always 
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did  agree  with  tTiem  ;  but  thoy  observed  that  lie  ovulentlv  did  not  re- 
lish their  convors  ition.  This  proved  to  them  that  he  tras  a  Geriri:in 
snip ;  aad  when  Robin  disappeared  the  next  day,  with  his  carpet-bag, 
the  matter  was  put  beyond  dispute. 

Rohlii  walkea  with  his  carpet-bag  on  his  shoulder  up  Oxford  JUrni, 
towards  the  City,  and  at  len^rth,  in  a  street  down  to  the  ri^ht  he  MW 
a  house  called  The  Nag's  Hond,  ivhich  he  thought  miirlit  suit  him.  He 
walked  in,  and  was  shewn  up  into  bedroom  nnmher  three,  and  said 
that  if  he  liked  his  quarters  he  might  probably  remain  there  some 
time.  The  landlord  asked  him  what  name  he  should  say,  in  case  anj 
one  should  call. 

''Never  mind  the  name,"  said  Rohin  ;  "  I  ha^e  a  particular  Mson 
for  not  wishing  to  give  my  name.  Nobody,  I  hope,  will  call  upon  me  " 

**  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  '*  we  are  not  particular  about  the  namt'  ; 
V)ut  perhaps  you  will  not  have  any  objection  to  pay  for  what  yon  take 
iu  aavance." 

''None  in  the  world,**  said  Robin ;  ''Aera  ia  nothioe  like  punettial 
payments ;  and,  as  for  my  name,  if  yon  are  so  particmar  about  ^bat» 

my  name  is  Brown. 

*'  Sir/*  said  the  landlord,  arching  up  his  eyebrows,  "I  hope  no  of- 
fence ;  but  I  would  take  it  as  a  particular  favour  if  you  woula  stick  to 
the  same  name  while  you  remain  at  The  Nag  s  Head.  It  ke<;ps  up 
the  respectability  of  the  faonse." 

"  A  very  odd  observation  that,"  thought  Robin  ;  but  he  made  no  re* 
mark,  bat  went  into  the  coffee-room,  and  lit  his  pipe. 

There  were  a  ^ood  many  people  in  the  reom  ;  but  who  and  what 
they  were  Hobin  cnuhi  not  make  out.  The}  \\  ere  not  like  the  clerks 
at  The  Goose  and  Gridiionj  or  like  the  snips  at  the  other  place.  From 
their  dress  they  anpeared  to  he  of  dl  dasies  of  society,  and  many  of 
them  were  dressea  in  the  height  of  fashion. 

Robin's  knowledge  of  human  nature  could  not  altoeether  help  him 
out.  He  thought  th:it  many  of  them  were  actors.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, pleased  him  imitb.  No  one  ever  took  anj  notice  of  hioi.  In 
short,  it  seemed  to  be  a  rule  of  that  society  that  if  a  person  wished  to 
aToid  notice  he  was  to  be  left  quite  alone.  There  was  a  deal  of  oddity 
and  variety  in  the  people,  and  Robin  was  much  amused  at  the  scene  as 
he  looked  out  upon  them.  There  wasonequaker  in  particular,  with  a 
very  hro  ul-brinimed  hat,  who  s^^'ore  the  most  nwful  oaths  that  Robin 
had  t^  er  heard,  because  the  waiter  had  not  put  enough  brandy  in  his 
toddy. 

"  That  man,"  said  Robin  to  himself,  as  he  inhaled  a  long  whiff,  "  is, 
I  suppose,  what  they  call  a  'wet  quaker.' " 

But,  though  they  all  swore  a  good  deal,  and  used  ^ry  odd  exprcfr* 

slons,  so  that  he  could  not  understand  all  their  conversation,  they  were 
very  nmusiiig.  Such  merry  sonijs,  and  such  choruses,  he  never  heard 
the  iii<e  before,  either  at  The  Goose  and  Gridiron,  or  at  the  tailors' 
house  of  call ;  and  as  they  always  allo\i(ed  him  to  smoke  in  peace,  what 
could  a  man  wish  for  more? 

Occasionally  a  policeman  or  two  would  walk  in,  and  warm  their 
coat-tails  at  the  nre,  but  never  drank  anything  themselves ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  wliile  thi-y  M  ere  in  the  room  their  presence  somehow  or 
other  appeared  to  chill  the  atmosphere,  for^  thon|„li  tlie  songs  certainly 
went  on,  the  choruses  were  neither  so  jovial  or  ao  loud. 

"  It 's  a  chilling  profession,"  thought  Robin  to  himself*  "  It  appeait 
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to  be  not  only  dull  in  itself,  but  tlie  cause  of  d illness  in  others.  When 
a  man  is  merry  tlicy  jtist  oil  him  drunk  and  disorderly  ;  no  wonder 
merry  fellows  don't  like  them." 

One  evening  two  policemen  came  in,  and  stood  by  the  hre,  reading  a 
paper,— About  forty-fiTe ;  five  fool  six ;  head  rather  held ;  ronad 
shaped  head ;  nose  small ;  tip  of  it  roond;  Itpe  rounded  ;  diin  round ; 
figure  stent  and  rounded." 

'*  D — nime  !"  sai(1  policemftn  A  41,  "he's  round  nil  over.** 

Now  tlm  was  exactly  Kobiu's  descriptioii«  though  he  did  not  recog- 
nise the  portrait* 

Smokes  occasionally ;  then  it  can't  be  him,  for  this  one 's  always 
anaetking,"  said  B 17* 

'at's  all  a  dlsgoiBe,"  aaid  A  41.  "  He  just  keeps  himself  in  a 
cloud;  to  prevent  people  from  distinguishing  his  features.  I  have  ob- 
served him  before.  If  any  one  speaks  to  him,  he  just  takes  two  or 
three  short  puffs,  that  make  such  asmoke,  that  you  must  cut  it  with  a 
knife  if  you  want  to  see  any  part  of  his  face.  No  doubt,  it  m  u  dis- 
guise'—same  sort  of  thing  as  when  that  man  rolled  himself  in  the  river* 
mud,  that  the  tailor  might  not  identify  his  clothes.  I  'U  aee  what  I 
can  make  of  him." 

£ven  with  all  this  addition^  Bobin  had  no  ooneeplioii  that  thej  wc;^ 
talking  about  him. 

A  41  then  approached  Robin,  waviog  his  open  hand  before  him,  after 
the  manner  of  a  fish's  tail,  to  make  an  aperture  through  the  smoke  for 
his  approadu 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  yonr  name  f"  said  A  41. 

"  I  have  an  objection  to  giving  my  name,"  said  Robin^  giving  two  or 

three  short  pulfs. 

A  41  looked  surprised  at  thf  conlness  of  the  answer,  and  observed, 
'*  Honest  men  are  in  the  habit  of  having  a  name  attached  to  them." 
I  have  a  perticolar  reason  far  not  ^inshing  to  give  my  name." 

^  Indeed  I"  nid  A  41,  with  rather  an  unpleasant  expretaion  of  ooon- 
tenance. 

"Well,  tlicn,  if  yon  must  have  it,  my  name  is  Brown." 
**  And  a  very  convenient  name,  too,  '  observed  A  41.    "  May  I  take 
the  liberty  of  ai»kiug  whut  you  was  doing  at  this  time  last  Tuesday  t" 
^  Smoking,"  said  Robin,  taking  a  short  puff  or  two* 
**  May  I  ask  where  yon  was  twil  evening  f* 

**  Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  house ;  hut 
it's  in  a  street  leading  out  of  Oxford  Road.  I  think  it's  the  fifth 
turning  on  the  left,  and  the  third  door  down  the  street.  I  found  out 
it  was  a  house  of  call  for  tailors^  and  that  is  the  reason  that  1  left 
it." 

I  suppose  he  did  not  apfirove  of  the  cabbaging  that  was  going  on 
there/*  aaid  a  voice  £rom  the  jovial  table ;  upon  which  there  was  a  rand 
Jangh  through  the  room,  in  which  the  policemen  joined. 

Kobin,  however,  was  by  this  time  so  nnich  annoyed  at  the  number  of 
questions  that  were  asked  him,  thiii  lie  lit  teriiiined  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  conclusion  ;  bo  he  drew  himself  up,  and  thus  b<^n 

"  Mr.  Policeman,  please  to  tell  me  at  once  what  yonr  business  is 
with  me.  Has  anvthing  happened  toCoutts'  bank?  Has  anybody 
stolen  my  mouejy  ?* 

"  Bravo  t"  said  one  or  two  voioes  in  the  room ;  '*  he  'a  a  smart  hand 
that." 
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"  It  'b  not  exactbi  that/'  said  A  41,  with  a  strong  emphasiii  upon  the 
word  exactly  "Fray,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  wholesale  grocer's  ihop 
ill  Ivy  Laiie,  trading  under  the  name  <if  .Sims  nnd  Co.}" 

"  Perfectly  well>"  said  Kobin.  "  Our  huube  aacd  to  do  u  i^reat  deal 
«f  bnainets  with  them." 

**  Yon  are,  of  oooite,  not  aware/'  said  B  17,  ''that  a  gentleman,  ex- 
actly answeriiig  to  your  dewriptioo*  has  been  suspected  of  breaking 
into  the  premises  of  Sini«i  and  Co.,  and  taking  from  thence  four  hun- 
dred and  tliirty-tive  pouiuls  in  sovereigns,  thirty-six  Hhilliugs  in  silver^ 
a  eold  family-rioe,  and  four  teu-&pooas»  fiddle-pattern." 

Kobin  started  maa  hia  seat  as  if  eleotiifiea,  his  pipe  IbU  iftoiii  his 
lipa,  and  hroke  itielf  upon  the  ground.  He  loudly  protested,  and 
called  heaven  to  witneta  that  he  knew  nothing  abevt  it;  hot  tiial  ho 
was  nn  honest  man,  living  upon  hia  own  meana. 

A  41  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

But  the  old  gentleman  with  the  Jewish  nose,  and  overhanging  eye- 
brows, declared  out  loud,  that  "  it  was  the  dneat  done  thing  Im  had 
ever  aeen.  But,**  he  added,  *'  it  'a  all  thrown  away  upon  pdlcemen  ; 
they  haTe  hearts  of  iron.  You  should  keep  all  that  for  the  jury  ; 
then 's  the  time  for  that  sort  of  thing/' 

"Of  course,"  said  A  41,  ''if  you  can  give  us  any  respectuhle  refer- 
ence to  shdw  that  you  are  not  Dick  White,  the  man  that  we  take  you 
fur,  you  will  be  intitantly  set  at  liberty. 

*'WfiJl  yon  allow  me  to  write  a  letter?" 

''CertunIy,"saidA41. 

Pen  and  peper  were  brought,  and  Robin  sat  down  to  write  to  hia 
late  master.  The  business-like  way  that  he  set  to  work,  the  exact 
forms  of  his  letters,  uml  the  elaborate  flouriahes  to  his  capitals,  were 
the  admiration  of  all  beholder'^. 

"  I  am  afraid,  bir,'  said  B  I4,  "  that  you  are  putting  yourself  to  ua- 
neoessary  trottUe/* 

*'Not  in  the  least,"  said  Robin.  "A  reference  to  Trotter  and  Com, 
merchants,  will  satisfy  you,  I  presume.  His  residence  is  just  by  here  ; 
may  I  wait  here  for  the  answer  ?" 

**I  will  allow  you  ten  minutes  for  the  answer  to  corne  in." 

Away  went  the  messenger,  with  a  shilling  or  two  from  Kobin  to 
quicken  his  pace.  Just  as  Ihe  ten  mfnntea  had  expired,  fi  I7  said, 
**  Now,  Mr.  White,  you  had  better  come  with  me." 

"  White  !"  said  Robin  ;  "  my  name  is  Brown." 

**  It 's  all  the  same  thinj?,"  said  A  4! ,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff ;  "  we 
do  not  look  much  to  names."  When  in  came  the  nnswer,  si<jned 
**  John  Trotter/'  stating  that  the  letter  to  him  was  written  by  Robert 
Brown,  long  a  couhdential  clerk  in  his  house,  who  had  uuw  retired 
Open  his  means,  and  a  more  respeetable  man  he  did  not  bdieve  existed, 
or  one  more  honest  in  all  his  dealings. 

B  17  read  the  letter,  and  handed  it  to  A  41,  who  handed  it  back  to 
B  17,  who  retid  it  again,  and  crumpled  it  a  little  in  his  finrjer^.  if  to 
assure  himself  iliLit  it  was  a  real  substantial  letter,  Tlien  13  I7  lixiked 
at  A  41,  and  i»houk  his  head  ;  uud  then  A  41  looked  at  ii  I7,  and  did 
the  sameb  Never  did  two  policemen  look  so  astonished  before ;  but, 
as  it  was  their  own  messenger  that  took  the  letter,  there  was  no  doubt 
of  the  bii^nature  being  correct ;  so,  without  saying  another  word,  A  41 
and  B  1/  took  their  departure. 

As  soon  as  they  had  retired,  the  old  man  with  the  Jewish  nose  and 
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overhanging  eyebrows  rotie  from  his  seat,  and,  iiuldins  a  gla«8  of  gin- 
pnneh  huh  alwve  hb  heady  be  tlma  dellvcfed  his  sent&enta:* 
**Glntlemen  of  tlie  Independent  Club^  and  dntletnen  atmupen,  I 

bave  got  a  bit  of  a  speech  to  make  to  you,  wbieh  I  beg  ^on  wiUlistett 
to  with  all  attention,  and  neither  talk,  cough,  or  ^pit  until  I  have  done. 
Gintlemen,  you  have  this  night  witnessed  one  of  the  tinest  scenes  that 
ever  was  seed  in  this  varsai  world ;  and  you  have  seen  the  grandest 
do  tbat  ever  waa  done  in  tliit  great  metropolis  of  derer  and  ingenioua 
lads.  Yon  bayo  dapped  your  eyes  this  nwht  on  aa  regular  a  roestii^ 
of  two  of  them  bine  fulowsy  and  a  doing  of  them  brown  in  such  a  gen» 
teel  manner  as  never  was  seed  before-  Gintlemen,  I  make  bold  to  • 
say,  nnd  I  says  it  without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  little 
smoky  gintleman  in  the  corner,  for  a  quiet  one«  is  juat  the  cleverest 
chap  that  ever  I  clapped  my  old  eyes  on." 

The  old  gentleman  sat  down  amidst  a  tnmnlt  of  applause*  As  soen 
as  it  subsided,  up  got  a  little  shrivelled*  oodc-eyea  man,  and  with  a 
squeaking  voice,  thus  addressed  the  assembly : — 

"I  says,  says  I,  it  is  a  rule  of  this  house,  it  nlwnvs  was  n  riile  of 
this  house,  and  it  always  will  be  a  rule  of  this  hijuse,  that  the  little 
smoking  gentleman  in  tne  corner^  upon  an  occasion  uf  this  sort^  should 
treat  the  eompany." 

Loud  applause  followed  ibis  speech;  and  Robin,  upon  being  ap- 
pealed to,  consented  to  treat  them  all,  on  condition  of  their  letting  him 
amoke  quietly  in  the  corner,  without  being  spoken  to. 

However,  ^\  hen  they  were  well  warmed  with  gin,  they  could  not 
resist  drinking  his  heuUh  with  three  times  three  ;  but,  upon  looking 
to  Smoking  Robin  in  the  corner  for  his  acknowledgment  of  the  compli- 
ment, he  waa  fast  asleep,  nsture  bavins  been  orerpowered  by  the 
number  of  questions  that  ne  had  answered. 

When  Robin  arose  from  his  slumber,  and  retired  to  bia  bed-room,  he 
lay  awake  a  great  part  of  the  night,  and,  after  thinking  over,  and  over, 
and  over  again  the  queer  scenes  that  he  had  witnessed  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  The  Nag's  head,  and  the  queer-iookin£  company  tiiat  fre> 
qnented  it,  it  all  at  once  fladied  acioss  his  mind  that  be  might  per- 
chance have  fidlen  among  discreditable  sodety.  In  the  morning,  thero- 
fore,  he  put  bia  carpet-bag  upon  his  shoulder  agein,  and  sallied 
forth. 

Smoking  Robin  was  sauntering  down  the  street,  thinking  where  he 
should  go  to  next,  when  the  matter  was  accidentally  settled  for  him, 
without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  thinking  or  asking  questions ;  for,  aa 
he  went  by  a  coach-office,  a  porter  took  Ae  bag  oif  his  dionldier,  and 
chucked  it  on  the  top  of  a  coach  that  was  juat  starting. 
-  "  Now,  sir,  if  jfoe  plesse,"  said  the  coachman,  motioning  him  to  get 
up. 

"  Do  you  go  all  the  way  ?"  asked  the  book-keeper.  '*  We  take  your 
£ure  here." 

Robin  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  answered,  *'  Yes,"  and  paid 
his  money  without  having  the  smallest  conception  where  the  coach 
would  take  him  to. 

Now  Robin,  who  had  made  the  human  character  his  chief  study 
dnring  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  knexv  perfectly  well  that,  ns  a 
general  rule,  the  guard  of  a  stage-coach  is  less  ^iven  to  talking  and 
asking  questions  tnau  the  cotichmuu.  The  cause  of  this  diff*erence  ia 
not  certainly  known.  Some  imagfaie  that  the  guard,  being  in  an  in* 
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ferior  mtnatiofi,  oantioC  be  ezpeeted  to  have  the  Mine  oonvereational 

powers  as  the  coacbmnn,  ^vlio,  as  everyl)ody  knows,  must  be  omtndcved 
to  hi%  ;is  regards  thf  ^uard,  the  top-san  yer  of  the  two. 

80  Kubia  seatud  himself  beside  the  guard;  and,  as  suiukini:  al^a 
tends  to  silence,  he  gave  the  guard  a  cheroot.  He  lit  unother  iur  iiioi- 
adfj  aiiii  awej  thej  went^  Robio  bad  no  idea  wbither. 

Mile  alter  mile  tbey  tmrellcd  m  sileaoe^  with  the  exception  that 
the  guard  occasionally  pointed  ont  tomething  remarkable  in  their  waj, 
such  as,  "That  is  where  Squire  So-and-so  lives," — "That's  Lnri 
Th  innumy's  house/'-— "  This  is  just  where  the  Telegraph  was  upaet 
luiit  year,  by  a  pig  running  between  the  leaders'  1^." 

But,  as  the  guard  was  satisfied  with  a  simple  nod  of  the  head,  Robin 
wn  rather  ammed  than  otherwiae  at  the  informatioo  thoa  obtained* 
without  the  neoeaaity  of  anawering. 

Nothing  particular  attracted  the  attention  of  Robin  till  they  came  to 
a  long,  tedious  ascent,  that  tfwk  them  nskew  up  a  steep  hill-side. 
Half  way  up,  it  was  crossed  by  another  road,  that  skew  ed  up  the  hill- 
side in  the  other  direction.  lu  this  manner  four  roadways  met  about 
the  centre  of  the  hill ;  and  at  this  point  was  a  small,  but  very  neatj 
hooae  and  garden,  with  a  little  glased  anmmer-honae  at  the  yery 
angle,  and  which  thus  commanded  a  prospect  down  four  roada. 

Kobin  looked  at  it,  and  looked  at  it  again,  as  the  coach  waa  alowly 
crawlinj?  up  the  hill.  He  then  took  his  cheroot  out  of  hia  meoth*  and 
surveyed  it  with  an  intensity  of  gaze,  saying  to  himself, 

"  WeU  1  I  never  did  see  such  a  beautiful  place  to  look  out  of  win- 
dow and  amoke  In.  It  beata  the  office  hollow ;  for  when  I  was  in  the 
effiee  I  eoold  net  amoke,  and  when  I  waa  in  The  Gooae  and  Chidiieo 
there  waa  no  good  window.  It  waa  either  window  and  no  amoke,  or 
smoke  and  no  window  ;  but  here  I  could  do  both.  As  I 'm  a  living 
man,  there  is  a  bill  up  at  the  window— the  place  ia  to  let.  I  'ii  ao  and 
take  it."  r  © 

At  the  next  pot-house  the  coach  stopped  at  down  got  Robin  and  his 
carpet-bag,  and  walked  back  to  the  hooae  at  the  cross-roads.  Robin 

Eut  down  his  carpet-bag  on  the  flagatone  before  the  doer,  and  rang  the 
ell.    A  little  man  of  about  fifty  opened  the  door* 
"  Sir."  says  Kobin,  "I  like  the  looks  of  your  anmmerjionae  in  the 
corner,  and  I  nm  e<»nne  to  tnke  your  house." 

The  landlord  suuied  and  bowed  :  it  was  a  delightful  thing  to  find  a 
coatomer  who  made  up  his  iniud  to  take  a  house  before  he  had  seen  it, 
or  aaked  the  price. 

Here  'a  a  Tery  nice  little  garden,  aur,-  aaid  the  landlord,  pointing 
to  sundry  rows  of  cabbages  and  gocaeberry-bushes,  with  a  walk  mnd 
theni."  Robin  nodded,  and  gave  a  whiff.  **  Here  *a  parlour,  bed- 
room, kitchen — this  thing,  that  thing — and  the  rent  very  moderate." 

"D — n  the  rent,"  said  Kobin,  takintf  the  <  h.  rttot  from  his  mouth. 
•*I  only  want  a  quiet  place,  where  I  can  smoke  and  look  out  of  wio- 
dow.   Just  write  your  terma  down,  and  I  will  sign  the  paper." 

The  landlord  did  so,  charging  about  fifty  per  cent,  extra  for  Rolntt'a 
pnncely  way  of  talking.  When  Robin  aaw  the  charge  he  atarted  j 
for,  though  not  caring  much  about  economy,  the  j)rice  was  very  far 
above  anything  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  during  his  clerk- 
ship. After  looking  at  the  paper  for  a  few  seconds,  Robin  laid  it 
down  open  the  table,  took  his  cheroot  out  of  his  mouth,  and  stick incr 
oat  hia  under  lip,  he  pushed  up  hia  upper  lip  with  it.   He  then  put 
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hiM  cheroot  in  hu  mouth  again,  and  taking  up  his  carpet-bag  In  his  left 
haad,  he  stood  koking  at  Ek  host,  but  without  uttenng  a  wonL 

"  Do  you  find  the  priee  too  high  ?"  asked  the  landlord. 

Robin  made  no  answer  farther  than  pointing  with  his  cheroot  to  the 
paper,  but  stood  stock-still  with  his  carpet-bug  in  his  hand. 

The  landlord's  opinion  of  Robin  now  underwent  an  entire  change ; 
he  now  considered  him  a  regular  keen  hand,  and  one  that  would  stand 
no  (what  they  called  it  in  his  part  of  the  country)  gammon.  So  his 
prices  were  firthwith  changed  noaii.beiDg  very  hiph  to  being  very  low; 
nnd  he  actually  let  them  to  Robin  at  a  lower  pnoo'than  he  had  made 
ap  his  mind  to  let  them  for  at  all. 

"  Wonderful  clever  fellow  that,"  thought  he.  "  He  has  even  beat 
me  down  to  the  lowest  figure^  without  opening  his  mouth  to  say  a 
sinele  word." 

Robin  signed  the  agreement,  and  a  few  henrs  Amnd  him  maater  of 
the  tenement*  with  an  old  deaf  woman  for  a  serYitoc,  who  new'  asked 
qncstioas  of  any  on^  from  the  small  chance  she  had  of  hearibg  the 

answer.  Noon  the  next  day  found  Robin  established  iu  the  summer- 
house,  with  his  legs  upon  a  second  chair,  and  his  eibo\v  upon  the  win- 
dow-sill, blowing  a  ])k'asant  cloud.  First  came  tfa^  Telegraph  coach, 
with  five  out-sides  and  one  in.  .         -    '  ' 

^  Coachman  looks  £u  and  Moated.  Should  not. wonder  if  h&  had  the 
at  times.  That 's  either  a  cattle-dealer  or  a  horse-jockey  on  the 
He  is  well  pleased  with  himself  hm  evidently  made  a  good 
bargain  lately — I  dare  say"  cheated  some  one  amazingly.  That 's  a  ser- 
vant-girl going  out  to  her  place  for  the  first  time.  That  woman  inside 
is  so  fat,  she  ought  to  pay  for  two  places.  I  wonder  whether  she 
does.  There 's  a  man  ariving  a  pig>  with  a  string  round  its  hind 
What  an  tld^thuiff  It  irthat  a  pig  mH  never  go  the  way  yen  want  it  r 
Then  iMiS|r^  the  Regulator  coach,— then  a  dog-«arty-i>tben«  broad« 
wheel^lpisggon ;  alon^  one  lead  or  tlie  other  ttore  seemed  to  be  al- 
ways something  travelling. 

At  the  first  pause  that  there  was  in  the  passing  of  these  objects  of 
attraction,  Rubin  drew  a  lone  wbitf,  and  leant  himself  back  iu  the 
chair,  and  sent  the  smoke  gradually  and  slowly  oat  of  one  corner  of  bis 
■KNitb.' :  it  rosd  in' a  oolomn  by  the  aide  of  his  chedk*  and  spread  itself 
in  aeanopy  above  his  head.  When  the  last  of  the  reek  iiad  left  this 
comer  of  his  mouth,  be  said  to  himself  out  lond^  **  I  am  a  gentleman  !" 
Another  loiig  whifP,  and  another  luxurious  long  puff  from  the  comer  of 
his  mouth,  and  he  added,  "  I  fcrl  I  am  every  inch  a  gentleman  !" 

No  subject  has  perplexed  the  world  more  than  the  proper  definition 
of  what  constitutes  a  gentleman ;  and  the  opinion  of  a  person  wlio  had 
made  hnman  natme^hie  stndy  Anr  the  last-twenty  years  of  his  lift  musty 
of  course,  be  of  considerable  valnei  He  may  now,  from  the  highest  au- 
thority, be  defined  to  be  a  man  that  sits  smoking  all  day,  with  hie 
legs  upon  a  second  chair,  looking  out  of  window. 

Robin  continued  for  some  time  to  pass  his  days  in  happiness.  Turkey, 
Kanaster,  Syrian^  and  cheroots  varied  his  pleasures. 

One  day  a  commerdal  traveller,  in  a  ene-horse  foufHrheel  disise, 
with  a  large  boot  behind,  polled  np  hia  horse  directly  under  the  sum- 
mer-house, and  looking  up  to  the  window,  said,  Frmy,  sir«  where 
would  this  road  to  the  right  take  me  to?" 

Robin  told  him,  and  took  two  or  three  short  puffk 
"  And  this  road  that  goes  straight  on  ?" 
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Robin  told  him,  and  gave  some  angry  ffoA> 
"  And  this  road  to  the  left  ?" 

*'  This  is  vprv  finnoying,"  thought  Robin  to  himself.  HoweveTj  he 
told,  and  hU'U  out  his  vexation  in  an  additional  cloud. 

"  Might  I  trouble  you  fur  u  ii^lit  lur  my  cigar?"  And, standing  up 
on  the  seat  of  hit  vehicle,  the  tul  barman  put  hit  head  and  dgar  into 
Robin't  tamehm,  and  oooUv  taking  hold  of  the  bowl  of  Robin's  piM  ha 
dipped  into  it  the  end  of  bis  own  Knglish  composition  eigar.  Now  a 
composition  cigar  is  manufactured  out  of  one  Havnnna  loaf  for  the 
outside,  while  the  interior  consists  of  dried  lettuce-leaves  or  scraped 
cabbage-staJk.  The  barman,  after  taking  two  sucks  at  the  cigar  whiie 
it  was  in  the  bowl,  to  insure  its  lighting,  leaning  hit  elbows  upon  the 
windoar-sill,  kept  quietly  puffing,  probably  to  make  tore  that  the  dgar 
was  gobg  to  oraw  right  Compoiitions  aie  nncertain  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

"  You  soom  to  Imvo  a  snnr^  place  here,**  said  he,  leisurelv  taking  the 
cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  looking  round  the  summer-house  in  a  criti- 
cising manner. 

RMiin       a  grunt,  and  a  ieir  short  pvfls. 

"  Yon  don't  hsppeny"  added  the  stran^r,  taking  a  few  quiet  moutb- 
Inls  of  lettuce-smoke,  to  want  anything  in  the  printed  eotton  tine  ?** 

"No,"  said  Robin. 

"  Well,"  said  the  stranger,  after  a  little  further  enjoyment  of  his 
composition,  "I  thought  you  would  not.  Only  asked,  you  know — 
thought  you'd  take  it  civil."  After  a  slight  pause,  he  added,  " I  dare 
eaj  now  my  dd  nare  has  got  her  wind  again and,  stidine  down  into 
hia  driring-seat,  he  shonted,  ''Go  ahmg,  Jennv,''in  snch  a  tone  of 
voice  as  made  his  old  mare  start  ogain^  and  the  nagian  and  ilia  £mi^ 
wheel  chaise  trundled  onward  on  their  joiirripy. 

Robin  followed  their  pro^cresa  with  open  eyes  and  open  mouth,  and 
his  smoked-out  pipe  hanging  in  his  baud.  For  some  time  he  remained 
ket  in  astonishnient  at  the  extraordinary  oondnct  of  tibe  stranger.  The 
departing  bagman,  howerer,  happening  to  look  round,  and  seeing  our 
hero  at  the  window,  he  waved  a  fnendly  adieu  to  him  with  the  hand 
that  held  the  composition  cigftr. 

Robin  drew  in  his  head,  and  uttering  tlie  uords,  "Cuss  that  fel- 
low !"  he  let  fail  some  saliva  upon  the  tioor,  and  then  lighting  a  fresh 
pipe,  he  began  to  moralise  upon  what  had  pasted. 

This  intrusion  of  the  bagman  into  our  hero*s  privacy  had  very  mndi 
disturbed  his  equanimity  of  mind.  Erery  vehicle  that  he  saw  in  the 
distance  he  now  mistook  for  the  bagman  driving  his  old  mare.  How* 
ever,  the  object  of  his  av(  rsion  never  made  his  appearance  again. 

This,  the  first  attack  upon  hi^  fortress,  was  nevertheless  the  fore- 
runner of  many  similar  annoyances.  The  cross-roads  where  the  sum- 
mer-house was  situated  was  in  a  thinly-inhabited  part  of  the  oountiy. 
Hunting  gentlemen  coming  from  or  going  to  cover,  seeing  no  other 
living  soul  near  the  cross-roads,  were  in  the  habit  of  asking  their  way 
of  Smoking  Robin.  Foot-passencjers,  sometimes  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  did  the  same  thing.  At  length  there  was  a  ftur  held  in  the 
neignhourhood,  and  the  number  of  questions  that  were  put  to  Robin  in 
one  day  drove  him  nearly  to  desperation.  He  sent  warning  to  hu 
landlord,  that  when  the  week  was  out  he  should  taho  his  deps^tnra. 

His  landlord  had  by  this  time  discovered  what  a  valuable  tenant  he 
had  got ;  rent  paid  regularly  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  no  tnmUe 
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^▼en  to  anybody.  Besides,  the  lodgings  had  been  unlet  before  Hobin 
cuune  for  uearly  a  whole  year. 

Tlie  kmdiofd  eidled  a  ooancil  of  friends  to  meet  him  at  tea.  Tiie 
tea-party  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  his  mother,  a  sharp-noted^ 

'▼io^ar-looking  woman,  his  sister,  the  apothecary^,  and  an  attorney. 

The  doctor  recommended  that  one  of  the  ffinnly  should  kt^ep  watch 
during  Robin's  smoking  hours,  and  uli«?never  any  traveller  was  seen 
approaching  somebody  should  be  sent  out  to  tell  him  his  way.  This 
proposition  was  agreed  to,  and  was  so  far  successful  that  Robin  stayed 
on  another  week.  His  tnqaisitiTe  eye*  howerer,  soon  detected  the 
ananmaTre,  and  he  became  as  much  annoyed  at  seeing  his  weakness 
thus  publicly  played  upon  as  he  had  been  before  by  the  qnestions  ;  so 
lie  sent  another  notice  to  his  landlord. 

The  matter  now  assumed  a  more  serious  turn,  and  the  doctor  and 
the  attorney  were  this  time  invited  to  dinner.    When  the  roast  goose 
'WM  put  upon  the  table,  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  excfaaa|^  a 
look*  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  was  not  necesury  to  dispose  of 
business  ip  a  single  consultation.   At  length  the  attorney  sug- 
gested that,  from  Robin's  extreme  eccentricity,  with  a  little  trouble 
and  ing^eniiity,  it  might  be  possible  to  make  n  lunatic  of  him ;  a  pro- 
ceedinfi;  that  mi^ht  be  mnde  advantageous  to  nil  parties.     For  in- 
stance, he  could  conduct  the  legal  proceedings,  at  Robin's  i^xpense,  of 
course^    The  landlord  might  eontrtTe  to  be  made  his  keroer ;  and 
lilie  apothecsrv,  from  his  living  in  the  inmediate  neighbonrhood» 
would  naturally  become  his  medical  attendant.   This  proposition  con- 
tinued being  debated  durinrr  the  whole  of  dinner-time,  and  while 
the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  wt^rc  enting  about  a  dozen  apples,  and 
drinking  two  bottles  of  gooseberry -wine  ;  nor  did  it  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion till  many  cups  of  tea  had  been  consumed ;  but  al  length,  upon  the 
landlord's  deseribin^^  how  Robin  drove  his  bargain  for  the  lodging, 
with  his  carpet-bag  m  one  hand>  and  his  eheroot  pointing  to  the  paper 
with  the  other,  the  lawyer  put  down  bis  cup,  and  shaking  his  brad* 
said,  that  he  was  afraid  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  made  of  the  case, 
as  it  was  quite  clear  that  Kohin  knew  how  to  take  care  of  his  own 
affairs. 

'  It  was  uow  lute  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  were  to 
meet  again  at  dinner  the  next  day.  The  goose  now  made  its  appesr- 
anoe  bssbed;  but  as  it  was  flanked  by  a  iine  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and 

capers,  the  two  profrssional  men  again  exchanged  looks. 

The  landlord's  mother  at  lenf^th  observed  that  she  had  been  turning 
the  matter  over  in  hur  ou  n  mind,  and  that  she  thon«iht  that  the  bust 
thing  that  they  could  do  would  be  to  endeavour  to  marry  herdaugiiter 
to  &hin ;  for,  as  she  justly  observed, "  When  he  is  fairly  tied  up,  he 
can't  possibly  ^et  away." 

This  proposition  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  appeared  to 
be  highly  approved  of  by  the  intended,  who  had  been  out  of  her  teens 
for  a  considerable  tiine,  and  who,  moreover,  like  a  clock  that  has  been 
forgotten  to  be  wound  up,  had  stuck  at  the  same  year  of  her  age  for  I 
don't  know  how  lun^ ;  and  wlio,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  was  begin- 
niog  to  get  rusty  withal.  The  conversation  was  now  chiefly  kept  up 
between  the  two  married  ladiea,  who  arranged  bow  this  object  was  to 
be  hroaght  about.  The  daughter  was  sedulously  to  attena  to  all  Ro- 
bin's wants  and  wishes,  and  never  to  ask  questions :  till  at  length  Ro* 
bin  would  find  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  on  without  her. 
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**  All  this  is  very  well/'  said  tlie  landlord ;  *'but  the  lodger  i&  a 
queer  fellow ;  uud  liow  in  the  world  are  we  ever  to  get  hioi  to  pop  ?** 

Pop  t**  aaid  the  lawyer.   "  Nothing  in  the  world  ao  oosy.    I  wffl 
write  oim  a  lawjer^a  letter,  stating  that  the  jfonng  lady  is  loeiiig  Ber 
cbaiacter  by  being  so  often  alone  in  his  society ;  that  her  parents  ftU 
along  understood  that  it  was  his  intention  to  marry  her,  nr)(\  thnt  T  am 
instructed  to  proceed  against  him  fVr  breach  of  promise  of  inarri  i^re, 
and  then  we  will  just  explain  to  him  that,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  the  proceedings,  he  will  be  kept  a  whole  day  in  a  court  of  juaticse, 
where  Be  will  not  be  allowed  to  amoke>  and  will  be  asked  s  thoosend 
questions  by  a  peroel  of  impudent  banisters  in  bnis-wigs.   Whet  3» 
you  think  of  that  ?" 

"  Talking  of  matrimony,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  very  serions  fooe  ; 
**  I  should  not  consider  that  I  was  doing  my  duty  if  I  did  not  observe 
that  it  Las  lung  been  the  opinion  ot  the  medical  world  that  no  lady 
wkojjarrie.  a  m«.  thai  smokes  a  gn«t  deal  ever  ha.  a  fiumly.  u»- 

"  You  w'Al  be  so  good  as  to  keep  your  observations  to  yourself,"  aaid 
the  landlord's  mother,  getting  led  in  the  hi09  with  anger.  **  When  we 
want  your  opinioii  we  will  ask  for  it.** 

The  doctor  put  on  a  funny  face,  and  gave  his  nose  a  twist  on  one 
aide,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  was  amused.  But  the  spinster,  to 
whoea  this  conveiaation  was  highly  intereating,  observed  that  perln|» 
the  tnflnenee  of  e  wile  mieht  indnee  Mr.  Brown  to  give  np  smoldiig. 
For  which  she  was  instantly  reproved  by  her  mother,  who  told  her  that 
it  was  highly  improper  for  young,  unmarried  ladiesy  to  talk  aboQt  WB&r 
trimony,  or  anythinfr  connected  with  it. 

The  evening  wais  now  dniwing  to  a  close,  wht  n  the  lawyer  observed 
it  \vas  absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  another  consultation. 

The  goose,  on  their  next  meeting,  had  disappeared ;  the  mntton  was 
haahed;  the  landlord  looked  disheartened;  and  the  landlady  fidgety. 

The  prolBniooal  men  this  time  did  not  exchange  looks.  When  the 
cloth  wan  ren^oved  the  landlord  said  in  a  desponding  UOHB,"  What'e  to 
be  done? — wh  it 's  to  be  done  ?— what  i.f  to  be  done  ?" 

To  which  the  lawyer  answered,  "  It  you  only  want  to  prevent  pet>- 
ple  from  stopping  at  the  summer-house  to  ask  their  road,  liiere  is  no- 
thing in  the  worU  so  easy." 

"  How ?^^ow  f — how  ?"  aaked  several  voices  at  onoe. 

'*  Put  up  a  direction-post." 

**  That  would  be  the  very  thing,'*  said  the  landlord. 

"  It 's  a  very  simple  remedy,"  observed  tlie  doctor. 
I  wonder  that  it  never  struck  you  before,"  said  the  landlord's  wife, 
who  was  thinking  that  so  obvious  an  expedient  need  hardly  have  cost 
her  three  dinners  and  a  tea. 

The  lawyer  made  no  answer,  but  exchanged  a  look  with  the  doctor. 

The  direction-post  aucceeded  admirably,  and  Robin  smoked  again  in 
peace.  Even  when  a  stnpid  traveller  did  ask  his  road,  Robin  would 
point  with  his  pipe  to  the  written  ioteliigence^  without  being  at  all  put 
out  by  it. 

But,  notwithatanding  this  admirable  sncceasi  the  landlord's  mother 
never  went  to  bed  without  reflecting  upon  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
affairs,  and  then.  Palling  back  u{)on  her  former  oli8ervation>  that  if 
ilobin  was  once  fairly  tied  up,  he  could  not  get  away. 

A  consultation  waa  held  upon  the  aubject. 
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"  What  wns  the  best  way  for  a  yoong  hidy  to  captivate  the  heart  of 
a  man  ?"  asked  the  old  lady.  It  waa  a  veiy  dilfteolt  qaeation  to  gi?e  a 
g^eneral  answer  to. 

*'  Beauty,  one, — modesty,  two,— good  sense,  three,"  said  the  land- 
loird>  counting  them  upon  his  fingers. 

Hia  wife  raiiled  and  noddedr  as  much  as  to  my,  '*  Thai  'a  the  way  I 
did  it  • 

Fiddlestick's  end,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  If  your  gentleman  won't 
look  at  you,  or  speak  to  you,  what 's  the  use  of  your  befmlv,  modesty, 
and  ^ood  sense  ?  How  are  we  to  catch  a  man  that  does  not  want  to 
be  married  ?    That  s  the  question." 

"It 'a  a  very  difficult  question,"  obsenred  the  landlord's  wife ;  "hot 
one  thing  I  am  snre  of/* 

"  What's  tbat^  asked  the  lawyer. 

"  Why,  if  we  are  to  find  it  out  at  all*  we  can  Jost  aa  eaaily  do  it  now 

as  by  talkintr  about  it  for  a  week." 
The  lawytT  niade  iki  answer. 

Here  the  apatiiecury  observed,  that  although  he  had  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  proenm  a  anitable  helpmate  for  bimaelf,  yet  he  bad  been 
creditably  infecmed  that  a  oonstsnt  repetition  of  small  attentiona, 
carefully  compounded  with  a  little  judicious  flattery,  was  the  best  re* 

ccipt  for  softening  a  female  heart.  Whether  the  same  emollient  would 
act  upon  the  masculine  heart  he  could  not  sayi  no  one  had  ever  tried 
the  experiment  njion  him. 

"  All  this  uiuv  do  very  well,"  observed  the  lawyer,  "  where  the  gen- 
tleman likea  to  oe  eoaxed ;  but  when  be  don%  I  beliefo  tiiere  is  but 
one  way  of  dealing  with  bim*  and  that  is  by  action  fer  breach  of  pro- 
mise." 

"  But  most  there  not  be  aome  fonndation  to  begin  upon  ?"  asked  the 

landlord. 

"  To  be  sure  there  must;  but  that  is  the  only  way  to  squeeze  him 
up  to  it  in  the  end." 

It  was  finally  oondnded  that  Miss  Bet^  was  to  eoonnenoe  opera- 
tions the  next  day,  seting  npon  the  apothecaiy^s  receipt  of  constant 
repNBtitions  of  small  attentiona»  caiefdlly  oomponnded  with  a  little  jn* 
dicious  flattery. 

W^hen  1^1  iss  Betsy  sallieJ  forth  in  the  morning  to  conquer,  her  heart 
beat  high.  She  was  armed  with  all  the  grac«»  that  her  mother  and 
her  sister-io-law  could  contrive  for  her.  Her  hair  waa  trained  into 
long  ringleta  ;  her  dreaa  was  a  pear-green  silk  gewn,  with  pink  ribbons  ; 
she  wore  also  a  mee-bnd  in  ner  boaom,  attMhed  with  a  pin  to  the 
centre  bone  of  her  stays. 

Her  heart  beat  high,  I  observed  ;  in  short,  she  experienced  that  feel- 
ing, called  in  French  a  "  Imtlcnunt  <!e  cceur"  which  some  French  lady 
has  described  as  being;  the  uiost  delicious  sensation  that  can  be  expe- 
rienced. Miaa  Betay,  nowever*  called  it  a  palpititty. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  this  young  lady  should  carry  on  her  attack 
by  imperoepfeiUe  advances.  She  opened  her  first  parallel  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — Robin  had  been  accustomed  to  have  bread  and  butter 
and  tea  for  his  breakfast;  indeed,  he  generally  ate  what  was  pnt  before 
him,  without  asking  questions.  The  next  day,  when  he  had  seated 
himself  at  his  uiorniug  meal.  Miss  Betty  entered,  and,  smiling  through 
her  ringlets,  she  plaoM  a  new-laid  egg  upon  the  table.  Now  Robin, 
with  all  his  knowledge  of  hnmsn  nature,  waa  not  able  to  trace  any 
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connexion  between  the  affections  of  n  female  heart  and  a  new-laid  egg.  ' 
He  ate  tlu'  delicacy,  and,  approving  of  its  tiinte,  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
asked  tlie  de^f  woman  who  answered  it  whether  she  happened  to  have 
•ootlier  egg  in  the  home* 

New  wore  manceamn  ao  oonipletely  circumvented  at  their  oooi- 
meaoenient  as  in  the  present  instance.  Miss  Betsy  cried  with  vexa- 
tion. "  If  he  bad  only  refuRod  the  egg,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
he  was  not  fond  of  tlieui ;  but  to  osk  for  niuither,  without  thanking  anj 
one  fur  Ute  firtit,  shows  that  he  is  a  little  uugratciui  vagabtmd." 

Her  &therf  howeTer.  was  of  e  different  omnioa.  He  hed^  alwaja  had 
the  highest  opinion  of  Robin's  wisdom ;  so  ne  joat  abeok  hia  bead,  and 
aaid,    There  surely  never  was  so  clever  a  felWir:  hejnat  aeMtbnOj^  " 
01  all,  and  is  determined  not  to  be  catipht." 

Miss  Betsy,  however,  did  not  give  it  up,  but  continued,  nnder  her 
mother's  directions,  opening  battery  after  lottery  uix>n  the  unfortunate 
Robin, — wiUi  but  little  effect^  however ;  for,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
it  became  evident  that»  if  he  had  any  preiiBmee  st  all,  it  waa  in  loToar 
eCthe  old  deaf  wenuia  who  waited  upon  him.  BeUy,  however,  did  not 
give  up*  No.  It  was  next  agreed  that  Betsy's  mother  should  wait 
upon  Kobin,  instead  of  the  deaf  woman,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all 
rivalry.  This  was  n  manter  btruke.  Betsy  was  constantly  coming  for- 
ward to  protect  Kubiii  from  the  troublesome,  chattering  woman,  pack« 
ing  her  ont  of  the  room,  and  ddns  the  work  herwlf,  that  Robin  might 
not  be  annoyed  by  her.  Thus  he  got  gradnally  accustomed  to  ber 
|iresence,  and  in  a  short  time  she  used  to  arrange  the  diair  for  him  to 
put  his  legs  upon,  put  his  tolmcco-bag  within  his  reach,  and  so  on. 
But,  as  the  landlord  had  all  along  surmised,  there  still  remained  the 
greatest  difficulty,  *'  How  are  we  to  get  him  to  pop?" 

They  sent  for  the  lawyer. 

The  lawyer  had  e  kog  intenrtew  with  Robin,  having  taken  a  law* 

piper  with  him.  When  he  came  out,  he  said  that  he  waa  authorised 
by  Mr.  Robert  Brown  to  ask  Miss  Betsy's  hand.  No  sooner  had  the 
marriage  taken  place  than  Mrs.  Brown,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
took  it  into  her  head  to  put  a  stop  to  Kobin's  smoking,  and  many  a 
hard  battle  they  had  about  it. 

One  fine  morning,  Robin  and  hia  carpet-bag  disappeared.  After  a 
long  search,  he  waa  found  at  the  pnUie  house  a  mile  off,  in  the  act  of 
getting  upon  the  top  of  the  London  coach.  He  was  with  some  diffi* 
culty  brought  back.  He  snid,  however,  that  Betsv  might  scold  as 
much  as  she  pleased;  but  he  wi)uld  not  have  his  pipes  interfered  witli. 
A  compromise  was  entered  into  upon  these  terms. 

Soon  after  this  Robin's  health  bc«n  to  fasl»  and  at  length  be  died  : 
he  had  fairly  smoked  himself  out.  They  opened  a  little  box,  of  whidi 
he  alwaya  carried  the  key,  in  search  of  his  riches.  The^  found  a  few- 
sovereigns,  and  a  letter  from  his  banker,  stating  that  his  last  remit- 
tance was  the  last  of  his  fortune.  In  £ut>  he  had  fairly  smoked  him., 
self  through  it. 

Yoong  ladies*  take  warning  from  Miss  Betsy,  and  beware  how  you 
marry  a  smoking  husband. 
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BY  J.  FISHER  MURRAY, 
AUTHOA  OF  "  THR  WORLD  OF  LOUDOU" 

CHAFTSE  ZXV. 
0IOHT8  OF  THM  BTBBBTt. 

With  or  withont  your  pcmuiaioD,  good,  bod,  or  indilTerMil, 
reader,  as  the  case  mmj  be,  we  purpose  to  resume  in  Una  ple^ 
sant  month  of  October,  ottr  tramcriptive  diMertetioii  on  tibe  tights 

of  Xiondon  streets. 

These  are  so  numerous  and  infinitely  varied  that  you  might  as 
wdl  try  to  chronicle  the  passing  clouds.  London  streets  make  a 
kaleidoscope,  in  whidi  two  or  wtte  bite  of  men  and  women  ere  el« 
waya  forming  themaelvea  into  ponpa,  oomical,  curions,  and  pie- 
tnreaqoe*  for  our  emosement ;  through  a  roll  of  foolscap  you  mey 
see  yoTir  humble  servant  (that  'r  me)  at  the  corner  of  the  streets,  or 
deep  penetrating  into  narrow  lanes,  taking  an  observation,  then, 
havmg  at  hand  portable  pen,  and  exciseman 's  ink-horn  at  button- 
hole, see  me  rush  mto  the  <'  Chequrrs,"  or  the  "  Crooked  Billet," 
end  there  and  then,  over  helf-«*pint  of  beer,  makingthe  paasinff 
oeenrrenoe  of  the  moment  parmanent  and  iounertaL  Well*  mr,  end 
whv  not  ? 

Your  commercial  traveller,  by  the  profane  mis-called  bagman, 
travels  in  adamantine  commodities  and  emollients — vulgarly  styled 
hard  and  sott  soods,  or  in  the  general  line ;  your  missionary  travels 

on  bdialf  of  die  efriritnal  wei&re  of  akina  of  any  eoloor  except  hie 
own,  aolidting  your  aubecriptions ;  your  patriot  travels  in  pbilan* 
thropy ;  your  goremment  oommiaaioner  in  a  post-chaise  end  pair ; 

I,  sir,  travel  in  human  nature  ;  allow  me  to  have  the  hononr  of  snow, 
ing  you  a  sample,  and,  in  behalf'of  our  house,  Bentley,  of  New  Bur« 
lin^n  Street,  to  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  favours. 

A  poor  man  falls  down  in  a  fit,  or  the  weakness  of  hunger  over- 
powere  him ;  he  ainka  agatnat  the  well  of  aome  aplendid  maniion; 
&a  ftatnres  are  compraaaed,  hie  brow  deinmy  cold*  hie  lipa  livid ; 
you  saw  him  sinkf  not  fall  upon  the  ground  with  a  squash,  as  the 
professional  gentlemen,  with  ariijicial  blood  in  their  no«?es  do  the 
trick ;  it  is  a  clear  case  of  famine,  and  no  mistake  ;  now  is  your  time 
to  see  what  human  nature  is  made  of.  The  master  of  the  house,  or 
the  lady,  cornea  at  the  window^  and  inatanUy  retreats ;  a  powdmd 
Ibotmen  appeara  ettbe  doorj  and  looka  up  and  down  the  street  Sat  m 
pelieemen  to  remove  the  nm»amB€s  eevavel  well-dreased  passengers 
look  at  the  poor  man,  and  pass  on  the  other  side  ;  ladies  as  they  go 
by  him,  fumble  a  little  in  their  pockets,  as  if  they  meant  to  ^\ve 
something,  but  think  better  of  it;  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  drab 
waiters  and  silk  umbrella,  pretends  to  feel  the  patient 's  pulse,  shakes 
hie  heed  ademnly,  and  walks  off,  aatiafied  that  he  haa  detected  en 
impostor ;  a  housemaid  of  the  menaion,  touched  with  tender  pity, 
hands  up  through  the  area  rails  a  glass  of  water. 

Now  troop  by  the  poor  lost  creature  a  jrroup  of  working  nie!i  in 
fustian  jackets  going  to  their  dinners,  whistling  and  gossiping  as 
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they  ;  they  halt  and  surround  the  unfortunate  man;  they  lift 
him,  and  put  him  in  a  more  easy  posture  ;  one  runs  to  the  public- 
house,  bringing  some  ale  warm  with  ginger ;  thev  speak  kindly  to 
him,  bidding  him  keq>  up  hii  heart ;  they  ask  him  —  qaeitiaii  to 
bring  tears  into  dry  eyea*— where  is  his  home ;  he  looks  up  pite- 
ously,  and  whispers  — he  has  no  home— he  has  not  where  to  lay 
his  head. 

**  Now  then,"  says  one  of  the  fustian  jackets,  taking  off  his  hat, 
and  shoving  it  into  the  encircling  mob,  the  poor  deal's  hard  up, 
hasTnt  got  no  home,  nor  no  victuals,  drop  a  few  browns  to  pay  for  a 
cab,  you  11  never  miss  it."  The  appeal  is  heard,  euriosity  is  shamed 
into  benevolence  ;  the  Samaritans  in  fustian  call  a  cab,  and  the  home- 
less man  is  driven  to  try  the  hosjiitality  of  IMary-le^bone  Workhouse. 

I  think  I  hear  a  respectable  ntlemanj  in  an  easy  chair,  with  an 
easy  income,  and  easy  shoes,  exclaim, 

Mister  Author,  this  is  very  fine,  bat  I  have  no  doubt,  for  my 
own  part,  the  fellow  was  a  humbng^the  scoundrel  was  acting." 

Was  lie  though  I  All  I  can  tell  you  is,  my  good  fellow,  if  he 
was  acting,  you  never  mis^jed  such  a  chance  in  the  course  of  your 
theatrical  lite  ;  you  have  jiaid  seven  shillings  to  the  dress  circle 
many  a  time  and  oft,  tor  a  niucii  worse  performance,  and  here  was  a 
little  bit  of  tragedy,  without  scenery,  machinery,  dresses,  or  decora- 
tioDs,  you  might  luive  seen  for  sixpence,  and  been  six  and  sfxpeoce 
better  for  it." 

I  have  seen  these  tragedies  more  than  twice— everybody  has  seen 
them  who  knows  London ;  Gilbert  White  saw  them,  when  he  said, 

I  shall  sink 
As  risks  a  fitrnn^er,  in  the  busy  streets 
Of  crowded  London  ;  some  short  bustle  *8  caused 
A  few  inquiries,  and  the  crowd  close  in. 
And  all 's  forgotten.** 

I  do  not  deny  that  impostors  are  coninion  ;  T  know  thnt  they  are 
clever,  and  are  with  (iifticulty  to  be  disci  iniinaU  il  from  those  real 
heart-rending  cases  of  distress  that  London  almost  daily  exhibits  to 
<»nr  view.  No  panishment  is  great  enough  for  these  sconndrela  ; 
not  that  the  oflence  is  so  great  in  itself,  but  because  it  adds  and 
ministers  to  that  covetousness,  that  hardness  of  heart,  which  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  excuse  — which  we  nre  all  too  ready  to  make,  of 
not  giving  once,  lest  we  mi^ht  once  be  (lee  c  h  ed. 

To  a  man  living  on  the  shady  side  oi  lite,  whose  poverty  compels 
him  to  walk  with  Ids  own  feet,  hear  with  his  own  ears,  ana  see  with 
his  own  eyes,  the  contrasted  conditions  of  Iiondon  Life  afford  much 
matter  of  painful  contemplation.  These  contrasts  are  striking  and 
forcible  ;  they  run  the  whole  gamut  of  the  social  scale,  from  the 
highest  treble  to  the  deepest  hf^se ;  tliey  exhibit  hitman  life  in  every 
colour,  from  hues  of  the  rainbow  to  the  deepest  shadows  and  most 
nndieqoered  glooms ;  and  all  this  in  a  day's  walk  —  in  the  space  o£ 
a  few  palmy  acres ;  next  door  to  luzaiy  and  profiisioii  vou  have 
hunger  and  despair ;  the  rage  of  unsatisDed  hanger  and  tie  lust  of 
desires  that  no  luxury  can  quench. 

I  have  seen  little  children,  fat  enough  for  the  spit,  wrapped  in 
woolpncks  of  fleecy  hosiery,  seated  in  their  little  carriages,  drawn 
by  goat&,  careering  over  the  sward  of  Hyde  Park ;  and,  at  the  same 
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moment,  rrnwiinsr  Trom  the  hollow  trunks  of  old  trees,  where  they 
had  found  ref  jirr  for  the  night,  other  children,  their  nakedness 
hardly  concealed  by  a  few  greasy  rags  flapping  against  the  mottled 
limbi  of  the  ereatures,  'hem  of  ihame  and  sorrow,  and  heritors  of 
misery  and  itt  necessary  crime.  I  have  seen  a  poor  family,  ragged, 
and  hungry,  the  children  running  afler  an  ugly  pug-dog  with  a 
velvet  jacket  on,  who  was  takin^^  the  air,  led  by  an  attendant  foot- 
ma»i  with  cjold-headcd  staff.  I  have  seen  an  old  woman  of  eighty, 
jiainted,  ])eriwigged,  bejewplled  and  brocaded,  taking  an  airing  in  a 
gorgeous  coach,  three  footuic  it  lianging  on  behind,  her  ladyship's 
companion  a  cynical  finced  pug,  probably  the  only  friend  dhe  had  in 
the  world ;  and  I  have  seen  another  old  woman  of  eighty— any  of 
the  Wapping  Old  Stairs  watermen  will  remember  Mary  Mudlark — 
lip  to  her  mid-le;^  in  the  Thames,  raking  and  8crapiii<^  the  nmd  and 
water  for  rags,  bits  of  sticks,  jrinpjer-beer  bottles,  scraps  of  iron,  or 
whatever  she  could  recover  from  the  waters,  by  which  she  might 
earn  a  few  pence  to  keep  her  irom  starving. 

But  ft  is  painful  to  multiply  these  painnil  contrasts  of  condition, 
which  every  day's  walls  exhibits ;  one  only  conclusion  can  we  draw 
from  these  spectacles,  namely,  bow  fiir  removed  is  man  by  the  acci- 
dent  of  fortune  from  his  fellow  man,  how  utterly  abandoned,  even 
in  the  centre  of  civilization,  outlawed  from  human  aid,  protection, 
symjiathv,  as  soon  ,t?  he  ceases  to  have  certain  tokens  of  humanity, 
in  silver,  gold,  paper,  or  brass  about  his  person. 

This  is  a  wonclerfol  age.  We  have  discovered  steam,  and  the 
atmosphericprinciple,  and  useful  knowledge,  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph, and  Warner's  benevolent  engines,  ano  what  not ;  our  maxims, 
too,  are  fine,  cut  arul  dried  specimens  of  practical  good- sense  ;  "  Go- 
ahead,"  Everv  man  for  himself,"  "  The  weakest  to  the  wall,"  and 
**  Devil  take  the  hiudinost." 

We  have  found  out  that  money  is  the  one  thing  needful ;  that 
capital  IS  the  only  thing  to  save  the  country,  and  that  England 
(meaning  you  and  I)  can  never  have  too  much  ctqpital;  that  labour 
is  a  thing  to  be  bought  with  capital  at  the  lowest  possible  price ; 
that  labourers  are  mriehinrs  for  producin*:^  more  and  more  capital,  of 
whicli  we  (you  and  i)  never  can  have  (  iioui^h  ;  that  some  people 
believe  labourers  have  souls,  and  all  are  convinced  they  have  bodiei^, 
but  that  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  them  is,  politico-economically, 
that  is,  as  if  they  had  neither  bodies  nor  souls. 

These  are  grand  discoveries,  we  admit,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Warner,  steam,  ui^ful  knowledge,  and  the  atmospheric,  we  do  not 
think  the  dark  ages,  as  they  are  called,  need  knock  under.  The 
dark  ages  never  fbund  out  that  nice  nijiistment  of  the  process  of 
taxation,  by  which  the  entire  time  and  all  the  energies  of  the  labour- 
ing man  are  insufficient  to  drive  the  wolf  from  the  door ;  nor  was 
the  tyranny  of  feudal  lords  a  whit  more  arbitrary  or  irresponsible 
than  that  with  which,  in  our  enlightene<l  age,  capital  dictates  the 
time  and  wages  of  labour. 

What  a  sight  is  a  "Block-up"  near  Temple  liar  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  ;  the  multitudes  of  vehicles  of  every  class,  from  the 
carriage  of  the  wealthy  citi25en  to  the  hand-truck  of  the  itinerant 
dealer  in  ginger  beer,  all  huddled  together,  pelUmell,  in  apparent 
inextricable  confusion  ;  what  noise,  what  tumult,  oaths,  jests,  ejacu- 
lations, what  ill-suppressed  impatience  of  lost  time,  until  thr  leading 
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obitruetloii  being  removed  the  mainve  pnicesnon  dowly  creeps  oa- 
wardt,  again  to  be  blocked  on  Ludgafte  Hill  or  Cheapsicle. 

Stop  thief  I    An  elderly  gentleman  walks  down  Holborn  Hill,  with 

his  silk  handkerchief  hanging  invitingly  out  of  his  pocket,  saying, 
"Come  take  mo  ;  '  one  of  llic  light- fiiii^i  red  gentry  following  lar  be- 
hind, watches  his  opportunity ;  two  middie-aged  ladies  keep  an  eye 
on  the  pickpocket,  and,  aoon  aa  the  crime  is  perpetrated,  cry,  "  Stop 
thief! "  the  deUnquent  takea  the  hint,  and,  tnrowing  hia  head  beck 
on  his  ihoiildera,  daorta  with  the  swiftness  of  a  hare  down  the  HiU  ; 
doubles  a  coal-waggon,  is  lost  in  a  cab-stand,  and  disappears  like  a 
flash  of  Ughtiiing  into  Field  JLiane,  where  he  finds  a  refuge  and  a 
market. 

Sometimes  he  escapes  scot  free ;  but  at  la^t,  we  meet  Idiu  liand- 
coifed  with  the  idttitScal  handkcrchief-^tiie  enquirer  hoiat  with  lue 
own  petar,"  in  cuatody  of  two  tall  nolicemen,  who,  with  looka  of 
triumph,  anticipatory  of  being  coroplimented  as  these  "  active  offi- 
cers," nntl  rejoicing  m  a  "case,"  bring  the  delinquent  along.  With 
strt.iniiiiLj  eyes,  a  couple  of  little  draggled  girl partners  in  vice 
and  misery,  follow  the  prisoner,  and  the  crowd  run  along  in  the 
kennel  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  hia  features,  as,  doggedly,  and  with  an 
air  of  injured  innocence,  the  poor  wretch  is  harried  to  captivity. 

Skabu  !  tinkle,  tinkle -^tihroken  pane!  One  of  the  hnge  plate> 
glasses  of  one  of  our  flash  shops.  A  mob  gathers  in  a  moment ;  or, 
rather,  it  does  not  gather,  it  appears  as  il  it  came  up  through  a  trap 
in  the  wood-pavement ;  you  hear  the  sma.sh,  .uui  see  the  crowd,  and 
can  hardly  tell  which  wajt  first ;  the  neighbouring  shopmen  run  out 
in  alann,  find  it  ia  Snooka'a  window,  and  run  in  again,  rubbing  their 
handa,  and  chuckling.  Snooka  himaelf,  with  brows  knitt^  and 
•tockings  to  match,  rushes  out,  scans  the  mob  with  an  inquisitive* 
auspicious  look,  which  replies  again  to  him  with  Macbeth 's  answer 
to  Banquo,  "Thou  canst  not  say  1  did  it."  Snooks  asks  a  bill  po- 
liceman, w  ho  by  the  merest  accident  happens  to  be  on  the  spot, 
what  he  (SnooKs)  pays  rates  for,  to  which  the  officer  of  justice, 
towering  over  the  mA,  like  a  atork  among  a  flock  of  atartings,  re- 
plies, "  I 'm  sure  1  don't  know."  "  Why  didn't  you  take  him,"  en- 
quires the  victim,  "  Where  is  he,"  enquires  the  man  of  the  "  force." 
"  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  him  f"  exclaims  a  mischievous 
butcher's  boy. 

Screigh-ee-  wee-e — keek''keek''k€ek — kee-  wee-kee-  wee-^  Tum-i  u  m-tu  m. 
-^Tis  Punch—  our  ubiquitoua,immortal  friend  Punch  I 
In  one  of  the  quiet  streets,  debouching  into  the  Strand,  near  enough 

to  seduce  the  laughter-loving  passers-by,  yet  not  too  near  to  inters 
fere  with  the  full  flow  of  the  living  current — in  an  eddy  of  the 
populous  ??tream,  Punch  establishes  his  theatre;  at  the  first  tap  of 
drum  axid  Nourish  ot  pandean  pipe,  the  little  populace  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood collect  in  great  force ;  the  fore^ground  ia  made  up  of  little 
"  toddies,"  behind  mem,  tier  above  tier  are  all  ages  of  the  rising 
generation  ;  those  who  are  to  lay  us  in  our  graves  ;  grown-up 
people,  half  ashamed,  yet  lingering,  look  on,  in  spite  of  business  and 
care;  even  the  Savoyard  boy  hitches  up  his  organ  and  grins,  as  does 
the  monkey  on  his  shoulder,  when  Punch,  belaboured  by  the  ghost, 
clamours  lustily  for  the  poker. 

Crack — crecifc— croeit-^into  hia  flanka  goea  the  whipcord  with 
right  good  will  «^  he  bringe  np  a  bit — now  he  stumbles  again 
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crack  —  crack  —  he  goes  on  his  knees  —  he  is  whipped  on  his  feet- 
he  falls  over  on  his  side  — •  he  never  gets  up  again.  Crack-— crack-^ 
Oh  1  very  well  — 'Whtp  awat  tUl  you  are  blaek  in  the  face — the  poor 

aoimars  time  is  up— -his  slavery  is  over  — he  will  never  drag  wain 
more.  The  mob  comes  up,  as  usual,  through  the  chinks  of  the  stones, 
or  else  drops  down  from  the  sky ;  but  there  it  is,  tulkinc^,  shouting* 
givino:  advice,  loosening  the  traces,  dragging  away  the  wagon 
shafts  iruni  poor  old  Dubbin,  whose  glazing  eye,  and  short,  heaving 
breath,  shows  that  his  heart  is  broken.  The  whip— that  universal 
horse  medkine,  is  applied  to  head,  withers,  and  flank ;  but  it  won't 
do ;  Dobbin  merely  lifts  his  head,  a§  he  would  say,  let  me  die  in 
peace,  winces  under  the  lash,  and  lays  himself  down  again. 

The  knacker  is  5ent  for.  Dfjhbir?  cnnnot  be  permitted  to  die  in 
peace  —  a  dead  horse  and  a  killed  horse  are  two  different  things  in 
the  cat's-meat  market — the  knacker's  cart  arrives  in  double  quick — 
the  meb  admires  the  cart,  the  royid  arms,  and  the  inscription. 

Knacker  to  her  Jllajesty."  The  royal  knacker  —a  swell  knacker 
in  cords  and  tops,  with  a  bit  of  butcher's  apron.  Just  as  big  as  a 
bishop's  —  merely  to  distinguish  his  profession  — pole-axe  in  hand, 
descends  from  his  vehicle  ;  the  delighted  mob  closes  in,  enprr  to 
witness  the  scientific  ojjcratioii.  The  pole-nxe  is  driven  nt  one  blow 
through  the  iVuniui  bone  of  the  expiring  animal;  a  wiliuw  wand, 
linger  thick,  is  pushed  into  the  hole,  and  twisted  about  in  the  brain 

ra  with  great  dexterity ;  the  animal  is  fearfully  convulsed,  writhing 
the  most  intense  agony  —  the  mob  is  quite  in  raptures  at  every 
V\vV  of  one  brute  and  twist  of  the  other — faiiiter  and  fainter  become 
the  death  struggles  of  Dobbin^another  turn  or  two,  as  a  finisher — 
he  is  dead. 

Now  a  chain  ib  fastened  to  tiie  dead  horse's  neck,  and  made  fast  at 
the  other  end  to  a  windlass,  with  rack  and  pinion  fixed  between  the 
shafts  of  the  knacker's  vehicle;  this  is  tilted  up,  and  Dobbin  slowly 
aacends,  amid  the  facetious  remarks  and  jocose  sallies  of  the  gratified 
spectators.  "  Sasflennprs,"  exrlnims  one  fellow  (a  laugh);  WcaX 
iipping,"  shouts  another  (laughter);  "  Polonies."  shrieks  a  third 
(much  laughter);  "  Small  Germans,"  **  Leg  of  beef,"  '*  Kiilney 
puddins,"  and  a  profusion  of  other  allusions  to  the  probable  esculent 
qualities  of  the  respected  decessed, 

A  few  extempore  fights,  got  up  by  rival  pot-boys,  diversify  the 
entertainment ;  the  royal  knacker  disappears,  the  mob  *'  maketh 
itself  air,  into  which  it  vanlsheth,"  and  you  walk  oflT,  greatly  pleased 
with  tiie  extreme  sensibility  and  innate  dislike  of  anythincr  like 
cruelty,  which  so  eminentlv  distinguishes  the  true-born  cockney. 

We  often  pause  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  batch  of  raw  recruits 
following  an  iron*lhced  driU-serrant  through  London  Streets; 
gawky  lads,  hawbucks,  country  C&wns,  and  more  rarely  the  pale- 
faced  artizan,  by  pressure  of  competition,  choked  off  his  trade,  and 
forced  to  take  the  "  shilling."  There  is  the  determined-looking 
poacher,  who  has  compromisccl  with  justice,  and  engaged  to  enlist 
to  save  himself  from  transportation  or  imprisonment;  there  is  the 
discharged  groom,  in  his  master^s  Uvery  waistcoat;  and  there,  trot^ 
ting  along  by  himself,  ashamed  of  his  positicm  and  society,  is  the 
scamp  of  some  decent  family,  the  ne'er-do-well,  the  plague  of  his 
father,  and  the  heart-break  of  his  mother,  with  whom  every  course 
has  been  tried  and  tried  in  vain,  and  who  is  now  abandoned  to  his 
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fiite,  the  necessary  consequence  of  inisconduct.  Tliere,  too,  in  a 
shabby  suit  of  black,  remains  of  decency,  with  downcast  eyes 
and  despair  pictured  in  his  face,  is  one  who  lias  tried  many  a  way 
of  life,  and  tried  in  vain  ;  too  poor  to  have  any  friends,  and  loo 
proud  to  lead  a  life  of  dependence  —  he  becomes  a  soldier. 

There  is  a  sympathising  look  in  the  spectators,  as  these  poor 
fellows,  foot-sore  and  weary,  pass  along  their  way,  casting  hurried 
glsnces  of  astonishment  at  tne  splen&urs  surrounding  them  on 
every  '^ide;  we  cannot  help  following  them  into  the  obscurity  of 
their  lioines,  and  conjecturing  what  divers  motives  have  contri!)uted 
to  drive  them  thence.  Some  caprice  of  village  maiden,  some  worse 
than  manslaughter  of  lordly  pheasant,  some  step-mother  darkening 
the  threshold,  some  strike  or  work,  some  fiunil^  bereavement,  or, 
most  lamentable  of  all,  some  .«udden  gust  of  passion  or  of  pride,  the 
abandonment  of  reason  in  the  fatal  cup  of  intemperance ;  these  are 
the  <(ources  whence  spring  innumerahle  victims  to  the  devourinnr 
n)an  of  wnr ;  these  are  the  n  ninte  causes  by  which  the  Kmpirc  oi 
Britain  is  extended  and  maintained  at  the  extreme  ends  uf  the 
earth* 

Yesterday  these  were  individuals,  to>day  they  are  component 
parts  of  a  great  machine;  will,  action,  motion,  absorbed  in  the  great 

business  of  discipline  :  these  are  they  who  make  the  glory  of  heroes, 
who  fill  up  with  big  words,  despatches,  who  figure  in  the  lists  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing ;  or  who,  escaping  a  thousand  varied 
modes  of  death,  return  shattered  and  out- worn,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  to  find  themselves  strangers  In  their  own  land* 

OHAFTBB  XZVI. 

A  DISSERTATION  OF  TIIS  SPECIES  COCKNEY. 
0£NU8. — IIOOIO. 

Spxgibs.— Coekndiis. 

HA»ITAr.->Urllt  I/on(Iinen.si». 

Trnniacitons  of  ihf  Silliloyicttl  Societij. 

Wk  liorrow  the  above  dclinition  I'rom  that  erudite  body,  the 
SillUogical  fSociety,  of  winch  we  are  an  unworthy  member  —  though 
we  confess  it  modestly,  not  altogether  unknown  to  fame  —  having 
read  a  paper  upon  a  new  rat  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
in  the  mud  at  low  water — the  specimen  was  unluckily  a  dead  one, 
which  prevents  our  referring  the  reader  to  the  animal  itself  for  fur- 
ther particulars  ;  we  can  only  direct  his  attention  to  the  transactions. 
Vol.  ccrxvi.  p.  784.  where  he  will  fnul  a  full  description  of  the  mut 
raUus  ruddledockiauuA,  with  a  tigure  of  the  animal,  its  measurements, 
a  cross  scctMm  of  its  skall»  ana  a  microscopic  examination,  by  Pro* 
fessor  SviVBLBTB,  of  the  structure  of  the  scales  upon  its  tsil. 

Our  dissertation  upon  that  canine  variety  of  the  genus  Homo, 
commonly  and  vulgarly  called  Cockvky,  w.ns  irteiided  to  have  been 
read  before  the  learned  Society  aforementioned,  and  was  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  but  was  unfortunately  objected  to  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fttblication,  on  the  ground  of  not  being  sufficiently  dull,  a 
decision  to  which  we  submitted  without  a  murmur,  satisfied  of  the 
discretion  and  ability  of  that  Committee  in  determining  upon  the 
value  of  all  papers  in  which  dulness  is  a  necessary  ingredient. 

uffice  it  to  say  that  our  paper  was  rejected  —  one  on  "  the  variety 
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of  colours  in  a  tom^tit's  egg"  being  substituted  for  it,  and,  such  as  H 
is.  the  reader  will  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it,  if  he  chooses, 
from  beginning  to  end,  or  letting  it  alone. 

We  omit,  in  this  place,  the  preamble,  or  philolo|^cal  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  the  word  cocknst,  which  has  divided  with  the 
equally  obscure  root,  Fudge,  for  many  years,  the  labours  of  the 
Jawbologkal  Sociely.  Whether  tlie  term  is  derived  from  the  well- 
known  anecdote  of  the  Londoner,  who,  hearing  a  horse  neigh, 
enquired,  what  noise  was  that,  and^  being  told,  applied  the  term 
usually  used  to  designate  equine,  vocal  sounds,  to  a  cock,  exclaiming, 
How  that  cock  neighs  !  or,  whether  it  is  derivable  from  the  Greek, 
oikogenes,  or  a  diminution  of  coke  or  cook,  or  from  the  Italian  cocagtta, 
which  is  possible,  as,  indeed,  are  all  the  other  roots,  if  not  true,  T 
shall  decline  entering  upon,  only  stating,  that  this  )>art  ii.  ular  part  of 
our  dissertation  the  learned  Committee  above  referred  to  did  not  so 
much  object  to,  on  the  score  of  want  of  dulness,  as  to  that  which 
follows:  — 

I  shall  only  remark,  in  connexion  with  the  antiquity  of  the  term> 
that  the  earliest  known  example  is  from  Chaucer, 

And  when  tbit  jape  is  told  aootber  daj, 
I  shall  be  bolden  a  daffe  (fool)  or  a  MMiwy. 

The  iuLher  of  English  poetry  leaves  us,  however,  in  the  dark,  us  to 
the  exact  import  of  the  term,  but,  froni  its  connexion  with  the  tire> 
ceding  word  daffe,  the  Jawbological  Society  are  of  opinion  (seetneir 
Trans*  Vols,  cciv,  lxvi,  and  xviii,  passim)  that  its  meaning  was  the 

reverse  of  complimentary. 

A  cockney  in  vulgarly  suj)]»(>sed  to  be  any  person  born  within  the 
sound  of  Bow  bells ;  but  this  opinion  we  scout  altogether,  as  it  is  not 
to  a  distinction  of  race,  but  of  manners,  that  the  force  of  the  word,  as 
at  present  in  use,  is  applicable.  Every  city  of  great  size,  as  well  as 
London,  has  its  cockneys  of  one  sort  or  another,  who  form  a  pecu* 
liarly  distinctive  race,  easily  marked  and  recognized  by  their  charac- 
teristic habits  and  appearance.  It  is  not  where  he  is  born,  whether 
within  or  without  the  sound  of  Bow  bell;*,  that  in  our  opinion 
stamps  the  character  of  the  Cocknky,  but  whether  he  remains  in 
that  particular  part  of  London  all  his  tif e,  or  in  some  other  part  of  it ; 
it  is  nis  untravelled  character  that  marks  him  distinctively,  for,  if  a 
cockney  travels*  he  is  no  longer  a  cockney.  Cockneys  leave  London, 
but  no  cockneys  come  back.  I  do  not  include  a  trip  to  Blnrgate  in 
the  geography  of  a  travelled  cockney,  nor  a  visit  to  the  Eel-pie 
House  at  TH  icketiham.  I  talk  of  travel  in  its  extended  sense,  as, 
for  example,  a  trip  to  Paris,  the  Rhine,  America,  Ireland,  or  other 
foreign  parts. 

The  little  cockney  is  carefully  trained  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
so  that  when  he  becomes  a  big  cockney  he  may  not  depart  from  it. 
His  first  ideas  are  of  luxury  in  eating  and  drinkincr  :  his  mother's 
milk  is  no  "  sky-blue,"  I  can  assure  you.  He  is  fed  and  fattened 
like  a  little  pig,  and  be  lies  in  the  best  of  straw ;  he  never  knows 
what  it  is  to  want  any  toy  he  cries  for,  or  to  be  without  twopence  a 
week,  at  least,  for  sweet  stuflT ;  he  refuses  point  blank  to  go  to  school 
under  a  halfpenny,  and  will  not  look  at  the  inside  of  a  church  unless 
paid  beforehand. 

As  he  progresses  towards  boyhood  the  characters  of  the  cockney 
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develope  themtelvM  more  and  more ;  lie  leanu  at  tdiool  all  tiie  cruel* 
ty  towards  other  bojrs,  devilment*  and  scapegraceism,— for  which  the 
apology  is,  that  it  makes  boys  "  tharp/*  and  which,  if  not  dtrccUy 

encouraged  in  our  schools,  are  at  Irast  tolerated  in  n  manner  most  ef- 
foctual  for  turnini^  out  case-hardened  little  blackguards  into  that 
world,  which,  it  must  need??  be  confessed,  this  sort  of  education  is 
best  buited  to.  Our  youtii  plays  cricket,  spins  cockchafers,  impalea 
frogs,  beats  other  boys,  and  is  beaten,  lesms  to  be  "game"  and  nave 
**^vck/*  and  other  polite  literature ;  he  angles  for  tittlebats  in  High- 
gate  Ponds ;  plays  truant  through  the  courts  and  alleys  of  Cheapside  ; 

Elays  at  pitch  anc!  to?9  "  for  halfpence,  buttons,  marbles,  and  others 
is  personal  property  ;  and  thus  acquires  the  first  rudiments  of  tli.it 
commercial  education  which  so  greatly  distinguishes  him  in  after- 
life. 

At  what  time  he  begins  to  smoke  and  drink  gin  and  lirandy*>and- 
water,  is  uncertain ;  the  former  aoeomplishment  is  greatly  promoted 
by  the  profusion  of  shops  where  a  preparation  of  rhobarb,  yellow 

ochre,  and  olive  oil  is  vended,  under  the  tantalizing;  ineop.  of  penny 
cheroots;  the  latter  he  usually  acquires,  rather  by  exam])le  than  pre- 
cept, of  his  respected  father,  in  the  course  of  the  bund&y  eveuing 
service. 

The  yoQthAil  cockney  is  wonderfully  nrecodoos  in  love,  being 
seldom  without  a  young  woman  **  what  ne  keeps  company  with  f 

after  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  is  the  young  woman's young  mai^'* 

and  she  is  the     youn^  man's  "    young  woman." 

With  his  yoiinir  woman,  neatly  dressed,  ann-in-arra,  the  amorous 
C(  c  kiiey  essays  the  steeps  of  I  lamp  stead,  and  from  the  summit  of  the 
Ili^hgate  Alps  surveys  a  region  which  is  noi  London,  on  the  other 
side;  with  his  young  woman  he  makes  his  ailr^  into  ftshionable 
life,  spending  an  evening  at  Vite  Condick  (White  Conduit)  House, 
or  inclulging  in  a  gala  at  the  Eagle,  the  former  representing  the 
cockney  Wniteh all,  the  latter  iIoin»T  duty  for  the  Italisn  and  English 
opera  of  that  enlightened  and  distinguished  nation. 

THE  H&AQhM, 

T  ft'ill  go  to  the  /Aeagle  !  — I  must  go  tO  tht  fTssglat 
I  won't  be  kept  from  the  ^^eagle. 

Choriu  of  Juvenile  Cnckneyf. 

Few  travellers  of  any  note,  who  have  made  the  grand  tour  from 
Paddingtou  to  the  Bank,  are  alloweil  to  pass  without  notice  a  large, 
and  bv  no  means  undistinguished  edifice,  somewhat  resembling  a 
town-nail,  or  chamber  of  commerce,  herd  by  the  sweet  waters  of  the 
Regent's  canal,  and  within  view  of  the  ground  made  classic  by  the 
parcel- warehouses  of  Pickford  —  that  man  of  mighty  fame;  in  one 
of  whose  north-country  waggons  we  had  the  honour  to  make  our 
first  appearance  in  this  vast  metropolis.  This  classic  structure  — 
we  do  not  allude  to  the  waggon, —  is  graced  with  mighty  columns 
sunnorting  a  pediment,  ue  pediment  supporting  the  identical 
"  fiBAGLB  "  which  gives  name  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  Clio,  and 
Terpsichore,  for  to  ul  these  deities  is  this  structure  dedicated,  being 
at  one  and  the  same  time  a  tavern,  an  opera-house,  and  a  ball-room. 
Not  being  conversant  with  architecture,  rmd  havinrr  little  opportu- 
nity to  draw  comparisons  between  the  interior  decorations  of  great 
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houses,  we  cannot  give  the  c  urious  reader  a  ditailed  description  of 
this  delightful  place:  our  own  private  opinion  i»j  that  Devonsiure 
HoDse  and  Chatsworth  are  fools  to  it. 

Plate-glass  folding^doors,  Spaouh  mahoguiy  bar^fittings,  nobia 
coSee-rooin,  for  genU.  ooHj ;  bau-voom*  with  mimra  extending  from 
floor  to  ceiling ;  imposing-looking^  waiters  runninc  to  and  firo  j  ^poD 
my  word  and  boDoiir,  reader,  it  aa  the  grandeet  place  I  ever  waa  in 
in  my  life. 

Out  of  doors  it  is  all  the  finer,  merrier,  and  more  exhilarating.  It 
i«  a  SatardaT  aAemooD  in  snmmer ;  all  the  way  from  St.  Mary  Axe, 
Heundiditcn,  and  Pettieoet  Lane,  troop  Uie  pretty  Jewetace, 

  Jewesses  sunny  bright. 

With  shfaing  gold,  and  jewels  sparkling  clere, 

as  old  Ned  Spenser  has  it,  wiio  no  doubt  was  many  .i  time  and  oft 
at  the  i!^agle  in  his  day.  There  Uiey  come,  with  their  tamily-liice- 
neea  notes,  dieir  deep  flashing  oriental  eve,  their  lustrom  black  hair, 
their  huge  ear-dropa,  neckliicea,  end  broochei^  their  screwed-up 
waists,  their  long  dressee  awceping  the  ground ;  all  iilka,  iatina»  ana 
lutestrings ;  none  of  your  printed  cottons,  or  elevcn-and-sixpenny 
tnoff.vst  lini  s  (!c  fninc  ;  every  stitch  the  silk- worms  have  swoatod  for. 
With  these  come  tlie  young  jMosese:*,  Solomons,  Levis,  all  in  the 
genteelest  of  black,  with  waistcoats  of  velvet,  and  cataracts  of 
black  satin,  not  to  speak  of  gold  ehains»  rings,  and  trinketry,  in 
which  these  young  gendemen  greatly  detight.  These  are  going  to 
their  ball ;  but,  as  they  are  very  exclusive,  we  prefer  to  fe&ow  the 
Christian  popnlntion  now  «(warming  into  the  gartien. 

We  stop  at  the  pay-o(}icL',  where  with  great  propriety  the  door- 
keeper insists  on  every  churii&h  cockney,  who,  neglecting  his  '  young 
woman,"  comes  to  see  the  Ibn  in  diesrless  celibacy,  pacing  doable ; 
while  the  ftee-hesrted  jroung  fellow,  who  trips  alon^  with  his  sweet- 
beart,— -doubling  his  enjoyment  bj  dividing  it— is  admitted  with 
strict  poetical  justice,  at  half-price. 

You  enter  with  your  young  %vnni:in  —  tor  I  don't  take  the  trouble 
of  writing  this  description  for  itUowa  nho  go  by  themselveij, — and 
the  full  glories  ol  the  //eagle  burst  upon  vour  and  your  young  wo- 
man's admiring  visual  orb^  It  is  a  gala  ni^ht — ^the  little  firmament  of 
many-coloured  lamps  is  disposed  in  twinkling  constellations  ;  the 
little  fountains  sputter  out  of  the  mouths  of  little  Cupids  their  half- 
pint  of  water  per  hour  ;  the  little  gold  fishes  swim  at  top  of  the  ten 
gallon  ponds,  o'  purpose  that  your  young  woman  may  see  them,  and 
Jiirt  their  little  tails,  as  much  as  to  say,  we  knows  what  you  two 
are  arter."  The  little  shells  glitter  like  biU  of  silyer  among  the  little 
ferns  and  water-lilies,  that  look  like  little  topazes  and  emeralds ; 
the  little  trees  put  the  best  side  of  their  little  leaves  foremost,  and 
the  little  sparrows,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  orchestra,  chirrups  chir« 
rup  among  the  little  trees. 

The  statues,  or.  as  ydur  young  woman  chooses  to  call  them, 
statures,"  shine  all  bright  and  lively  in  the  open  air,  and  though 
but  plaster  of  Paris,  are  as  much  admired  as  if  they  were  real 
Canova ;  your  young  woman,  peeping  with  the  curiosity  of  her  sex 
into  a  little  hole  in  the  wall,  cries  Crikey,"  and  calls  out,  "Joe, 
look  here  ;  how  beau-tiful  !"  Joe  has  a  peep,  beholding  his  phiz 
much  broader  than  longi  his  mouth  drawn  o'  one  side,  and  his  eyes 
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leering  opposite  ways ;  your  young  woman  peeping  over  your 
ahoulder,  laughs,  crying,  **  Well,  I  never  I — ^What  a  Guy  !" 
You  by  no  means  omit  a  peep  al  the    Diwolving  Views "  in  a 

dark  corner ;  nor  a  scnitinT  of  ike    statures/'  upon  which  a  wag 

has  clialked  such  names  nappcn  to  suit  his  fancy;  by  this  time 
the  musirinn*^  make  their  appearance  in  the  orchestra  —  a  sort  of 
Chinese  edifice  —  and  entertain  you  with  the  overture,  merrily 
scraped,  to  Fra  Diavolo. 

Now  a  gent,  dressed  like  a  bigli-aheriff,  with  a  tremendous  cocked 
hat-^they  wear  cocked  hats  at  ^'^aaxhall,  and  why  not  at  the  Heagle  ? 
—  comes  to  the  front,  and  favours  you  with  a  sentimental  ditty  ; 
then  you  have  a  ^lee  for  two  cocked  IiMt^i  nnd  n  chip-bonnet,  then  a 
duet  for  two  gip**)'  hats  ;  and,  to  conclude  this  j  art  of  the  enter- 
tainment, a  grand  chorus  by  ''the  strength  of  the  company." 

Long  ere  Uiis,  if  you  have  been  as  attentive  as  you  ought  to  the 
comforts  of  vour  young  woman,  you  will  have  edged  away  to  the- 
door  of  the  theatre,  now  closely  blockaded  by  an  eager  crowd  of  ap- 
plicants for  front  seatg.  The  door  opeTi?  ;  you  tumble  in  ;  get  a 
comfortable  seat,  with  a  bench  before,  and  a  high  back  behind  :  ex- 
change your  refresliment-ticket  for  whatever  your  young  woman 
fancies — rum  shrub,  probably  ;  the  waiter,  eagerly  anticipating  your 
eleemcMynary  penny,  places  the  sweetlv,  spiritaouslyj  addidoasly 
intermingling  beverage  before  yon.  You  light  your  cigar;  and 
having  taken  into  custody  your  young  woman's  bonnet  and  pocket- 
handkerchief,  patiently  await  the  opening  of  La  Somnambt'la. 

My  blessings  on  the  man  tliat  invented  this  pretty  little  story  of 
woman's  trusting  love,  suspected,  tiuog  away  like  a  laded  flower, 
lamented  with  the  agony  of  a  broken  heart,  and  recovered,  restored, 
triumphant,  by  the  same  mysterious  means  that  led  to  suspicion, 
jealousy,  and  despair.  Although  Fraser  is  not  exactly  Rubini,  and 
flfiss  Forde  woidrl  not,  perliaps,  compare  herself  to  Grisi,  yet,  let  me 
tell  you,  they  }>lay  and  sing  in  a  style  that  would  not  discredit  any 
provincial  theatre ;  the  orchestra  is  very  fair,  and  the  little  opera 
well  got  up,  always  considering  the  moderate  price  you  pay  for  it. 

The  opera  and  rum  shrub  being  finished,  a  glass  of  something 
"short"  IS  necessary  to  cheer  up  your  young  woman's  heart,  a  comic 
song  concerning  that  favourite  housewife's  assistant,  "  hearih-Htme," 
to  a  popular  air  in  Fra  Diavolo  contributing  thereto.  Then  yon 
have  a  ))aS'de-deu.r,  or  pcrhap^s  a  ballet  ;  after  which  you  return  to 
the  garden,  where  fireworks,  and  "  (lod  save  the  Queen,"  by  ail  the 
cocked  and  gipsy-hats,  terminate  the  gala  at  the  Heagle, 

HORNSEY  WOOD. 

With  his  yonnp^  woman,  too,  does  the  cockiu  y  explore  the  rural 
retreats  of  Highbury  Barn  and  Hornsey  Wood ;  nay,  he  has  been 
known  to  penetrate  as  ikr  as  the  Seven  Sisters  in  a  fair  summer's 
evening.  Any  of  these  retreats  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
student  in  human  nature,  but  our  own  especial  choice  is  Hornsey 
Wood,  the  most  tea-drinkingest  place  north  of  the  Metropolis.  We 
like  Hornsey  Wood  for  reasons  weighty  and  sundry  ;  first,  all  the 
roads  lcadin<T  to  it  are  pretty,  whether  we  travel  north  bv  Islington, 
Highbury,  the  Sluice  Ilou»e,  and  by  the  banks  ot  the  pleasant  New 
River>  not  forgetting  to  tumble  over  every  haycock  in  the  season ; 
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or  wliether  we  come  west  by  the  Brecknock  Arm^,  and  along  that 
pleasant,  billiard-table-like  turiipike-rouil,  that  kia^elh  the  feet  of 
the  Hampstead  and  Highgate  Hills ;  or  whether  we  reach  it  from 
the  north,  over  Highgate  Archway,  as  through  the  jocund  village  of 
Mttswell,  vulgo  Mussel  Hill ;  or  from  the  east;  all  our  iinea  lie  in 
pleasant  places.  Rights  of  way  abound,  and  stiles — humane  stiles  ; 
fit,  as  old  Judge  Foster  said,  for  very  old  women,  and  very  young 
children, — stiles,  which  crossing,  you  invoke  a  blessing  upon  the 
worthy  tenant,  who  respects  the  convenience  of  age,  and  the  modesty 
of  sex,  and  putteth  the  steps  dote  together ; — nor  is  our  visual  orb 
degraded^  BM  old  Beckford  of  Ponthill  used  to  say,  by  "  trespassers 
will  be  prosecuted,"  or  "  Xo  thoroughfare."  We  ramble  along,  pass- 
ing the  Sluice  House,  famous  for  eel-pics,  not  without  stopping  to 
pot  hair  a  dozen  in  our  pocket,  nor  omitting  to  have  a  good  laugh 
at  the  dozen  of  cockney  anglers  locked  up  in  a  kind  of  hen-coup, 
ten  yards  long  by  three  wide,  abutting  upon  the  New  River,  for 
which  these  patient  disciples  of  Walton  pay  a  shilling  a  head,  hoping 
therefore  to  captivate  one  or  two  tittlebats,  roach,  or  gudgeons,  al- 
lured to  this  prcferve  by  the  offal  of  tin*  Sluice  House  larder.  A 
pleasant  pathway  leadeth  U5  gently  up  the  swelling  hill,  upon  which 
stands,  in  all  its  licensed  dignity,  Hurnsey  Wood  House,  a  stately 
mansion.  Beyond,  on  the  very  summit  of  the  eminence,  is  the  wood 
itself,  A  little  scrubby  patch  of  some  doaen  acres,  not  cut,  carved, 
and  dissected,  by  the  hand  of  landscape  or  other  gardener,  but  left 
in  its  natural  boskiness,  brushiness,  wilderness, — and  that 's  why  we 
like  it.  For  you  must  know,  the  gardens  of  most  of  the  tea-drink- 
ing establisiiments  about  London  consist  merely  of  so  many  dozen 
arbours,  as  like  as  eggs  to  eggs,  sheltered  by  honey-suckle,  or  hop^ 
or  alder,  with  beer-bemused  bench  in  the  middle,  and  sparrow-be« 
smirched  form  on  either  side,  with  no  other  perfumes  than  stale  to- 
bacco, no  other  sound  than  the  clinking  of  pots  of  beer,  and  no  more 
picturesque  view  than  pot-hoy  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  the  same. 

lUit  at  Hornsey  Wood  there  is  a  little  meadow,  a  little  lake,  with 
little  boats  on  it,  and  instead  of  arbours  ready  cut  and  dry  for  you, 
vou  have  only  to  select  your  own,  under  the  bhatle  of  spreading 
hawthorn,  in  the  little  wood,  and  then  and  there  you  may  kick  up 
heels,  and  enjoy  yourself,  reposing  on  the  bosom  of  your  mother 
earth.  You  have  views,  too,  from  Hornsey  Wood,  that  anywhere 
would  be  ncoouTited  fine  ;  to  the  north-enst  a  long,  (lensc,  horizontal 
line  of  deepest  green  points  out  the  site  of  Epping  Forest ;  and  nearer 
you  iiave  the  sweet  verdant  meadows  of  the  flowery  vale  of  Lea  — 
Walton's  own  pleaaant  vale,  where  angling,  he  cau^t  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  basketed  them  to  all  ages,  with  the  bait  of  his  happy  hu- 
mour, natural  piety,  and  sweet  sensibility  to  the  loveliness  of  all 
created  things. 

In  the  north-west  the  sun  is  sinking  in  all  h'r-^  2:1ory  behind  the 
ma^.^ive  woods  of  Caen,  flinging  broad  deep  shaduwa  over  the  subja- 
cent vale,  while  his  departing  ray  glints  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Kentish  hills,  and  tips  the  giant  dome  of  St.  Paul's  wlUi  a  speck  of 
golden  fire*  To  the  south,  west,  and  east  extends  the  long  line  of 
cloud  that  hovers  over  murky  London,  whose  towers  and  pinnacles 
vainly  seek  to  penetrate  the  un<iliscured  etlier  where  reigns  the  Cres- 
cent moon,  and  her  lady  in  waiting,  one  fair  sUir  of  evening. 

Around,  about,  ami  on  every  side,  is  the  bum  of  happy  human 
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voice  ;  the  Rrniii  of  happy  human  face;  the  merry,  musical  laugh 
of  childhood;  iiiail  with  its  escape  from  luwn,  revelling  in  wild 
dowen,  rejoicing  in  the  lvxiir3r  of  life*  The  tender  mother  is  there, 
with  ftadioQS  care  watdiing  over  the  little  life  ether  hreest;  the 
ImKom  maid>  with  her  watchful  lover,  jealous,  attentive,  and  ob- 
servant; the  contontcd  fither,  similin^  inwardly  at  the  fronks  of  his 
frolicksome  little  ones  ;  age  does  not  (lisdain  to  look  on,  r^oicing  in 
the  general  joy,  or  to  receive  from  little  hands  the  proflfered  wild 
flower  or  the  ravished  hawthorn  bou^h. 

This  is  what  we  like  best  of  all.  We  like  to  see  nature  take  men 
and  bind  them  in  her  flowery  chainsy  and  make  them  fed  that  there 
are  fairer  things  than  money,  and  sweeter  toils  than  work,  and 
nobler  cares  than  gain.  Shall  we  he  laughed  at  brrnn«*e  nature  is 
found  in  a  cockney  tea-garden,  or  btn  ause  cockneys  love  the  few  and 
far  between  approaches  to  her  that  their  pent-up  lot  admits?  Laugh 
then,  and  crow  fat;  we  are  a  cockney ;  we  love  a  bit  of  anything 
men ;  we  love  Stationers*  Hall  Court,  with  its  one  green  plat,  and 
us  one  green  tree ;  we  love  our  own  geranium  in  our  own  pot,  and 

our  own  micr^ioncttc  in  our  own  broken  y\rr  •  ^  q  loveour  neitrlibour 
in  the  back  attic,  who  has  a  Southern  as]>Lct,  and  who  gets  out  his 
crocuses  a  fortnight  before  the  second  floor ;  we  love  Hornsey  Wood, 
and  every bodv  that  goes  there  I 

There  is  a  bs  Jl^room  m  Homsey  Wood  House,  with  an  orehestra, 
and  so  forth ;  but  balls  are  uncommon  events,  your  cockney  is  not  a 
saltatory  animal.  Besides,  we  honestly  confess  we  don't  much  relish 
ball-rooms  ;  they  remind  us  forcibly  of  ten-and-sixpenny  tickets,  and 
King  Street,  St.  James's;  the  demon  of  gentility  hovers  over  them 
and  demands  that  everybody  siiould  do  their  best  to  freeze  every- 
body. Why  should  we  not,  at  Homsey  Wood,  have  a  dancing  green 
as  well  as  a  bowling  green  ?  why  should  not  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, as  in  merry  France,  come  round,  hat  in  hand,  to  arrange 
the  quadrille,  give  partners,  and  collect  coppers  for  the  fiddlers?  why 
should  not  you  or  I  lead  a  lady  forth  to  the  dance  without  the  cere- 
mony of  a  previous  introduction?  why  sliould  cockneys  not  be  light- 
heeled  as  well  as  light-hearted?  and  why  should  our  souls  be  dis- 

Suieted  within  us,  because  we  only  earn  thirty  shillings  a  week,  and 
nooks,  of  Clapham  Common,  our  employer,  is  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ? 

The  cockney  goes  to  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Boulpgne ;  tho 
great  end  of  his  travel  is  to  accumulate  materials  for  that  contempt 
with  which  he  regards  the  great  desert  outside  London  Wall,  include 
ing,  of  course,  the  West  End  of  Town.  One  or  two  cockneys  have 
gone  as  far  as  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  books  upon  that 
unfortunate  country,  and  which,  to  do  them  no  less  than  justice,  are 
as  good  books  as  could  possibly  be  written  about  any  country,  —  by 
men  who  knew  nothing  about  it.  All  nations  have  their  })artictilnr 
prejufb'ees  ;  thev  are  mad  upon  some  j)oint,  and  hate  all  other  naiions 
for  noL  being  as  mad  as  they  on  the  same  pointy  and  on  the  same 
side ;  and  you  will  observe  that  the  prejudice  of  one  nation  creeps 
out  most  strongly  in  aniroadverttnff  upon  the  prejudice  of  another. 
It  is  the  same  with  individuals,  being  atoms  oi  the  great  family  of 
nations  ;  whenever  you  see  a  man  dorrn  upon  the  bigotry  or  intoler- 
ance of  another  rnnn,  you  may  be  sure  the  former  is  intolerant,  or  a 
bigot  on  the  opposite  side.    The  bigotry  of  the  cockney  nation  is 
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most  sfriking  with  re«;pert  to  conkcri/  antl  cffcNIInf^  ;  the  cockney  is 
cooked  and  ciulillotl,  and  has  the  most  lively  contempt  for  nations 
ill  wliicli  cookery  and  cuddling  are  not  the  great  objects  of  life. 
Afargate  is  damned  for  not  knowing  how  to  cook  a  beef*steak  Lon. 
don  fathion  ;  ancl  Boulogne  is  consigned  to  perditiofi  for  not  haring 
canrptHm  on  every  floor,  and  cortains  on  every  window.   At  the  same 
time,  we  most  do  the  cockney  the  justice  to  confess,  that.  If  he  ia 
fond  to  excess  of  comfort,  he  is  very  willinp^  to  p;iy  the  market  price 
for  it.     He  loves  his  lioine,  and  delip^lus  in  seeing  it  tit!}-  ;  but  he 
also  loves  work,  and  will  struggle  to  the  death  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable.   The  cockney  is  an  independent  man;  he  will  not  live 
upon  anybody ;  he  will  not  be  unaer  a  connliment  to  any  body ; 
he  smokes  his  cigar,  and  drinks  his  brandy  ana  water,  but  he  works 
for  them,  and  woald  not  relish  them  if  they  were  to  be  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  any  one  else.    Liberty  with  him  is  svnonymons  with 
}ia\  ing  plenty  of  money,  and  he  knows  very  well  that  plenty  of 
money  is  only  to  be  bought  with  plenty  of  work.   Accordingly,  he 
labours  at  his  business  or  avocation,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  great 
aariduity,  and  worka  out  his  independence  by  toil  and  perieverance. 

The  cockney  ia  not  overburthened  with  learning ;  yet  he  is  learned 
in  the  best  tenae ;  be  i$  learned  in  bia  trade,  business,  profession ; 
this  he  knows  well,  and  \vh:xX  he  engages  to  do  he  enn  do.  The 
dead  languages  he  knows  very  well  will  never  get  him  credit  for  a 
beef-steak,  nor  the  mathematics  procure  him  a  pot  of  beer.  He 
minds  some  business  connected  with  productive  industry,  and  leaves 
learning  to  foola  who  hare  no  taste  for  victuals.  He  knows  very 
well  that  knowledge  is  not  power,  except  so  mocb  of  it  as  may  be 
appUed;  the  cockney  learns  just  as  much  as  be  can  apply.  He  is  a 
man  of  one  iden,  but  that  is  a  good  one. 

Ahhoiirrii  tend  of  work,  as  wc  have  said,  yet  our  cockney  is  not  a 
mean  teliow ;  he  hates  mean  fellows,  and  thinks  nothing  of  leaving 
his  employment  for  no  other  reason  than  that  his  master  is  a  mean 
ftllow ;  be  likes  to  live  np  to  his  income ;  when  he  is  of  a  saving 
torn  he  is  generally  a  screw»  but  generally  be  is  a  liberal,  though 
not  generous  fellow-^ we  say  not  eenerous,  for  he  will  not  deny  him. 
self  anythinrr  to  give  to  others.  When  he  has  enough  for  himaelf, 
and  to  spare,  then  he  is  liberal. 

He  has  no  sentiment;  perhaps  not  even  the  illustrious  Yankee 
Doodle  nation -~  of  which  we  can  never  think  with  sufficient  awe 
and  admiration,  baa  less  of  the  ideal  than  our  cockney ;  he  is  never 
touched  with  tender  pity.  If  his  acquaintance  die  he  generally 
consoles  him  by  inquiring  how  they  will  "  cut  up,"  and  they  are 
happy  in  his  remembrance  if  he  does  not  refer  to  their  exit  simply 
as  *'  a  good  job,  too."  He  has  no  more  feeling  than  a  post-boy  s 
leather  breeches ;  everything  that  touches  the  heart  with  him  is 
"  stuff,"  gammon,"  walker/'  or  "  Martin be  delights  in  a  priae- 
fight,  and  does  not  think  himself  in  the  least  degraded  by  encoura^ 
ging  two  unfortunate  Englishmen  to  pound  themselves  into  a  jelly, 
tor  hire.  He  thinks  banking  a  goo<l  job  too,"  and  argues  stoutly 
in  favour  of  capital  punishments  and  every  kind  of  cruelty.  He 
regrets  the  cessation  of  bull-baiting  and  cockfighting,  and  calls  hu- 
manity Martin  a  humbug.  He  asserts  that  barbarous  and  cruel  sports 
and  pastimes  are  good  old  English  customs,  and  thinks  it  necessary, 
to  the  malntainanoe  of  these,  that  a  man  should  be  a  little  of  a  brute. 
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He  aft'ects  tlic  sporting  cliaracter,  as  Tir  as  betting  for  goes  of  gin  and 
bra»dy-and- water,  and  never  iV\U  to  be  in  a  Derby  sweepstake. 

In  politics  he  is  usually  a  liberal,  if  poor,  and  a  conservative  if 
rich ;  out  in  either  case  he  is  lojalty  maa.  He  loves  every  crowiwd 
head  to  adoration ;  cannot  express  the  intense  affection  oe  h»6  for 
the  Emperor  of  anywhere,  or  the  Kitig  of  anyw'liere-else ;  lie  wi!!. 
at  any  time,  lose  a  day  rimiiiag  atter  them,  and  tliinks  himself  the 
luckiest  dog  alive  in  having  an  opportunity  ot  huzzaing  at  their 
heels.  lie  always  gets  up  a  splendid  spread"  for  the>e  sort  of 
people  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  would  extend  his  hospitality  alike 
to  tne  Pope,  the  Autocrat,  the  Dictator,  or  the  Cham  of  Tartaiy. 
Republicans  he  does  not  like,  and  takes  no  notice  of  Presidents, 
though,  in  everything  exce^^t  his  adoration  of  royalty,  he  ?•<  inde- 
dependetit  in  tnlk  and  action  He  never  speak*?  of  tlie  1  tte  Duke  of 
York  without  veneration,  and  is  sure  to  remind  you  that  George  the 
Fourth  was  the  finest  gentleman  in  Europe."  He  divides  his. 
heart  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Roval,  bnt  every 
other  little  Prince  and  Princess  comes  In  for  a  share  of  his  affection. 

For  his  part  he  thinks  there  never  can  be  taxation  enough  ;  he 
delights  in  nn  additional  impost,  and  praises  the  skill  of  every  suc- 
cessive Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  growls  and  grumble^  to 
be  sure,  because  that  is  his  privilege — value  received  for  taxes ;  bat 
he  thinks  it  glorious  to  have  to  pay  so  many  taxes,  and  that  he  is  a 
glorious  fellow  to  be  able  to  pay  them.  He  growls  at  a  coffee-lioaae, 
abusing  the  government  over  five  glasses  of  braady-and^ water,  and 
the  government  he  has  been  growling  at  takes  its  revenge  by  putting 
three  out  of  the  five  shillings  he  has  paid  for  his  liquor,  into  its 
pocket.  He  cannot  moisten  his  throat,  inveighing  against  men  in 
power,  without  paying  for,  while  he  tveti,  his  whistle.  Every  new 
tax  is,  in  his  opinion,  a  compliment  to  his  industry  and  skill,  as  well 
as  to  the  great  resources  of  his  country ;  putting  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  he  returns  the  compliment  in  hard  dollars. 

He  sees  nothing  wrong  in  the  doings  of  men  in  power,  or,  if  a  donht 
ever  docs  cross  his  mind  about  the  honesty  or  propriety  of  their 
gi>ings-on,  he  consoles  himself  with  thinking  that  any  other  miiii--iry 
would  be  just  as  bad,  and  that  \\  ellington  and  Peel  are  as  good  as 
any  of*'  the  lot,"  He  quite  approves  of  the  uttermost  extravagance 
in  all  public  departments,  andT  hates  an  economical  administration 
for  bemg  "  mean  fellows."  He  wonders  how  you  can  expect  any 
gentleman  to  do  nothing  under  five  thousand  a  year,  and  insists 
that  the  bishops  and  judges  (yt/ght  to  be  well  paid,  meaning,  that 
tiiey  never  can  have  enon'jh,  He  vindicates  the  pension-list  oil  the 
ground  that  it' the  present  '  lut  didu  t  have  his  money,  his  money 
would  be  spent  upon  some  other  ''lot;"  he  also  approves  of  am- 
bassadors having  each  eleven  thousand  pounds  a  year,  because  it  Is 
an  honour  to  him  to  have  to  pay  it,  and  is  in  raptures  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  lords  and  lord'^  sons,  nephews,  and  dependants  to 
every  office,  because  it  gives  him  the  pleasure  of  supporting  his 
betters. 

The  cockney  has  little  luunuur  and  no  wiL;  lie  is  too  practical 
for  wit,  which  does  not  pay,  and  his  genius  is  not  turned  to  the 
humorous.  The  mob  of  cockneys  generally  trade  in  wit  upon  a 
succession  of  slang  phrases,  borrowed  from  some  of  the  minor 
theatres,  and  which  answer  in  their  turn  to  the  **  Since  when,  I 
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pray/'  or  the  "  mndi*'  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  the  "  humours"  of 
OJorporal  Nym, 


AH  in  my  eyt  I 

D'ye  we  anything  green  ? 

Flare  tip,  and  sport  your  ochre  I 

Doe*  yuur  mother  know  you  Vo  out  ? 

Has  your  mother  told  her  mangle  ? 

What  a  shocking  l>ad  hat ! 

AU  very  well,  Mr.  Ferguion,  but  you  doaH  lodge  here. 

Who  stole  the  <l<mkey  ? 

There  vou  go  with  your  eye  out  t 

Over  the  li  ft. 

Damme !  w  hose  afraid  ?  " 


And  other  concise  witticisms  of  this  very  threadbare  quality.  The 
latest  we  have  been  able  to  collect  of  these  sentences^  which  repre- 
sent the  wit  of  the  cockney  nation^  is. 

What  a  tight  for  a  father  I 

Plrofessor  Snufflebotham,  of  the  Jawbological  Society^  assures  us 
that  the  abpve  quoted  sentences  are  by  no  means  vulgarisms,  as 

might  be  supposed  ;  and  in  a  very  erudite  paper  tlie  Professor  f^ives 
lis  r1a<?*?tc  authority  for  every  one  of  them,  of  which  we  regret  our 
hniited  space  precludes  inserting  more  than  those  that  follow. 

*'  All  in  my  eye.*' 

Shenstone's  pleasure  was  aU  in  k%$  ofe, 

JouKSON,  Liim    the  Poett. 

M  D*  ye  tee  anytfahtg  grwn  9** 

Sweet  Cytherea,  sitting'  l>y  a  bmnl:, 

With  young  Adonis,  lovely,  tresli,  and  ffreen, 

SHAKSPBAaE,  Pa$n(mmtB  PUgrim, 

♦*  Hookey  Walker !" 

Whose  are  these  fine  lines?— i/ooitey  Walker.   Our  own." 

Jiecreatiom  0/  Chrutujt/ter  North, 


8TARLI0HT. 


What  are  ye  ?  gems  of  liTing  li^ht. 
Which  deck  the  vestal  hrow  of  night 

With  coronet  so  fuir ; 
That  nmight  ofearth^smoet  TsluMthoWt 
The  dismond's  b1aa««  the  ruby's  gloir. 

Can  with  your  dwnns  eoinpace. 

Why  do  your  trembling  beams  impart 

A  S0ften'(l  influence  to  tl-e  heart, 

That  yet  in  griel  must  dwell? 
Why  do  we  gue  on  yon  blue  sky, 
As  though  our  fates  were  linkM  on  lugh 
With  yours,  by  magic  spell  ? 

Say !  are  ye  worlds  where  pleasure  reigns. 
Where  spirits  freed  from  mortal  pjiins 
Enwr^the  unfading  flowers  ? 


And,  drinking  from  the  fount  of  life 

Oblivion  of  ull  mortal  strife. 
Beguile  the  blissful  hours  > 

Or,  are  ye  orbs  where  spirit^s  pure. 
Have,  since  creation,  dwelt  secure 

In  innocence  and  love  P 
Where,  echoing  to  the  silver  lyre. 

The  voiccH  of  n  sernph  chnir. 
In  softest  cadence  move  ? 

Oh  !  for  the  hour  when  leaving  earth. 
In  the  first  dawn  of  heavenly  hirtli 

My  soul  shall  wing  her  flight ; 
Releised  for  aye  froui  earthly  care. 
From  guilt,  froiFi »!  trkiu>>s,  from  despair, 

To  your  fur  ri-ahnii  of  light. 

II.  B.  K. 
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THE  TWO  FORTUNE  HUNTERS  OF  GALWAY. 

BY  DOGTOB  mLLINGBlTy 

AUTHOR   OF   *'  THB  ADVBMTURB8  OW  AN  IRISH  GBMTL£MAN/' 
**  8TORIBS  OF  TORRB8  VBDRAS,"  &C. 

In  the  palmy  driys  of  tlic  town  of  Galway,  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facture of  whiskey  punch,  its  quarrels,  duels,  and  rows  —  royal  —  no 
gentleman  could  vie  in  notoriety  and  in  all  the  qualifications  required 
for  a  **  Gantleman  from  Ireland,'*  with  Captain  Ritrick  Burke»  vul- 
garly, or  rather  familiarly,  called  Pat  Bttrke»  or  Paddy  Burke.  He 
was  an  independent  roan»  §or  he  contrived  to  make  a  very  small 
income  sufficient  to  pay  one  per  cent,  on  the  bills  which  tradesmen  had 
the  impertinence  to  submit  to  his  consideration. 

Captain  Burke's  education  had  been  neglected,  for  in  childhood 
his  cycs  were  extremely  weak,  an  uiluction  that  was  considered  here- 
ditary, as  his  father  was  in  general  blind  drunk.  Ilowbeit,  he  could 
spell  tolerably  well  hard  words  of  fbur,  and  even  6ve  syllables.  He 
could  sign  his  name  m  a  manner  quite  of  his  own,  and,  with  some 
application^  could  copy  a  letter.  Moreover,  as  our  hero  was  a  ^mtU' 
tmm  bom,  he  could  not  brook  the  degradation  of  having  a  master,  or 
being  taught  anything  ;  therefore  his  nttainments,  which  nininly  con- 
sitited  in  riding,  shooting,  dog-hrc nking,  pistoi-liri«i^,  hunting,  and 
blinking,  were  instinctive  and  intuitive.  In  fine,  he  was  what  was 
ubuully  called  iu  the  country,  a  broth  of  u  boy."  His  di:>pusiLiun 
was  tolerably  good-natured,  although  rather  peppery  when  *<  egged 
up"  to  a  quarrel,  and,  indeed^  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year 
without  having  fought  more  than  five  duels,  and  killed  one  man. 

His  parents  had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  a  commission  for  their 
darling  l>ov,  and  therefore  put  him  In  the  North  Mayo  Militia,  as 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  ot  that  county  owed  thcni  certain  sums,  of  very 
uncertain  payment,  which  were  liquidated  by  an  ensigncy.  The 
Peninsular  war  was  then  waxing  warm,  and  Patrick  Jiurke  having 
persuaded  a  sufficient  number  of  his  men  to  Tolunteer  into  the  fine* 
obtained  a  commission  in  an  infhntry  regiment,  and  soon  embarked 
for  service.  They  sailed  from  the  Cove  of  Cork  for  Lisbon,  after 
laying  in  an  ifUf/fuit  say  stock,  which  he  paid  for  by  kicking  ihe  man 
who  brought  him  the  bill  into  the  sea,  by  accident  entirely. 

Our  Ensign  had  not  been  long  in  Lisbon  when  he  was  oi  dercd  to 
join  ihe  army. — He  now  fell  to  making  love  and  living  in  free  quar- 
ters on  his  line  of  march,  a  custom  which  he  maintained  was  pre- 
scriptive amongst  troops  of  the  1^,  Ibr  when  he  was  quartered  in  a 
house  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  landlord  or  landlady  should  halve 
their  substance  with  him  and  his  servant,  which  was  just  a  quarter 
a-picce."  Pat  Burke's  notion  of  logic  and  arithmetic  was  most  in- 
stinctive, and  he  generally  found,  that  what  he  called  the  rnle  of  five 
was  far  more  easy  than  the  rule  of  three.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  ne- 
cessary to  statu  that  Xna  rule  of  five  meant  subtraction  and  addition 
with  the  four  fingers  and  thumb. 

Ensign  Burke  just  arrived  in  time  ibr  the  desperate  battle  of 
Albuera,  and  one  would  have  imagined  that  his  pugnacious  propen- 
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sitips  would  have  been  amply  induli^pd  in  this  awful  conflict;  but, 
strange  tt>  say,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  dampness  of  the  wea- 
ther or  the  bad  (quality  of  ration  rum  —  our  hero,  accustomed  all 
hU  life  to  Jail  out  with  somebod  v^^eff  0n<  of  the  ranki  and  dropped  to 
the  rear,  complaining  of  '*  an  afl-overneaa,"  a  mighty  impressum  on 
the  heart/'  and  "  the  devil's  own  pain  in  the  stomach."  One  of  the 
surgeons,  who  was  busily  occupied  in  cutting  off  limbf  and  extracting 
bullets,  told  him  that  nothing  ailed  him,  and  our  hero,  highly 
offended  at  his  word  beine  doubted,  denuuuled  liis  card.  The  doctor 
replied  calmly,  that  he  would  give  hiui  satisfaction  when  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  desperate  wuuuds.  Stung  at  this  reproach,  Ensign 
Burke  ventured  to  return  towards  the  fight,  when  a  shell  hurst  close 
to  him,  and  he  was  struck  down  with  what  he  called  the  **  wind  of 
the  ball."  Again  the  unmerciful  son  of  Esculapius  went  up  to  him, 
fancying  that  he  was  severely  hurt,  but  on  being  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  injury  that  nad  produced  a  severe  affection  of  the 
bowels,  he  merely  recommended  him  to  take  a  drop  of  brandy. 

Our  invalid  contrived  to  get  to  the  rear,  as  far  as  Oliven(,  <i^  with  the 
wounded;  and  here,  beiDg  (quartered  iu  the  house  of  a  hospitable 
Spaniard,  he  followed  the  Doctor's  advice,  drank  plenty  of  Aguar^ 
dSenUj  wanted  to  kiss  his  landkdy,  and  thrashed  his  hmdlord  for  hav- 
ing the  impudence  to  interfere. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  a  person  thus  circumstanced,  who  had 
unfortunately  been  taken  ill  at  a  moment  when  every  one  around  him 
was  (li>plnying  the  most  undaunted  courage  find  soldier-like  steadiness, 
in  the  tnidst  of  an  unparalleled  havoc,  could  so  far  have  recuuciied 
himself  to  his  situation,  without  some  feelings  of  shame  and  degrada- 
tion* This  was  not  the  case  with  our  Galway  fire-eater.  He  did 
not  think  that  a  battle  was  fair  play.  A  duel  was  a  conflict  between 
man  and  man,  and  as  he  was  an  unerring  shot,  the  chances  were  that 
he  would,  at  anjr  rate,   pink"  his  antagonlsL 

He  was  meditating  on  his  situation,  and  wandering  about  the  town, 
not  knowinp^  exactly  what  course  to  pursue,  feeling,  strange  to  say, 
some  qualms  in  returning  to  his  regiment,  when  fortunately  for  him, 
as  he  was  turning  round  a  corner,  tiie  Spaniard,  whose  wife  be  had 
Insulted  and  whom  he  had  thrashed  (for  the  Don  was  a  poor  weak 
creature  of  about  five  foot  nothins^  and  our  Hibernian  measured  six 
foot  two),  had  waylaid  him,  struck  him  with  a  stiletto,  and  left  him 
for  dead  In  the  street. 

A  party  of  British  soldiers  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  to  one  of 
the  field  hospitals.  On  recovering  his  senses,  the  first  answer  he 
made  to  the  questions  j)Lit  to  him  by  the  surgeon,  was,  that  he  had 
been  desperately  wounded  at  Albuera,  with  a  buyuiiui  ul  a  French 
grenadier,  whom  he  had  "  cMned"  in  twain. 

The  next  morning  he  was  transported,  with  other  wounded,  to  the 
Hospitals  at  Elvas,  whence  his  name  was,  of  course,  transmitted  to 
his  corps.  He  had  been  returned  absent,  but  was  now  included  in 
the  list  of  wounded,  and  gazetted  as  such.  The  surgeon  who  had 
first  seen  him  did  not  belong  to  bis  regiment,  and  had  something  else 
to  think  of  at  the  Lime. 

The  slab  Pat  Burke  received  l»ad  been  severe;  hib  recovery  was 
slow,  and  his  genera)  health,  by  intemperate  living,  was  so  mudi  im- 
paired, that  he  was  wdered  to  Lisbon  iy  a  medical  board.  However, 
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before  stai  tinL:.  hu  went  to  the  topof  liis  house,  hred  two  balls  tliroug! 
his  cap,  and  iiackcd  willi  his  svvord  at  an  iron  hnr  until  it  a> 
gapped  as  a  haDd«saw.  He  then  most  anatonHcallj  dc&cnbcU  to  a^l 
the  youngsters  he  met  on  the  road,  his  operatioii  of  dUtto^  the 
French  greDsdier,  who  was  roaring  out  for  quarter  while  he  halved  hia, 
and  shotved  what  a  hard  skull  the  fellow  must  have  bad,  by  the  deep 
indentation  in  his  trusty  toledo;  although  he  vowed,  with  a  big  oath, 
tliat  the  skull  was  quite  soft,  compared  fo  tlic  rag^aimte's  nudri^a 
proof  that  these  Mottseirs  could  stomacli  anything. 

Arrived  at  Lisbon,  he  was  attached  to  the  depot  and  the  heavy 
baggage  of  his  regiment^  togetlier  with  the  wives  and  children  of  liie 
officers  and  soldiers  at  Belem,  and  although  he  was  not  in  a  flank 
company,  he  voted  himself  a  grenadier,  and  sported  an  enorraons  pair 
of  epaulettes,  with  thundering  grenades  on  his  riddled  cap^  his  breast- 
plate, and  skirt  ornaments. 

At  this  period,  Lisbon  and  Bclcni  were  crowded  with  poor  discon- 
solate officer's  wives,  who  knew  not,  while  dancing,  flirting,  or  card 
playing,  but  what  they  were  lonely  widows.  Many  of  these  afflicted 
ladies  were  countrywomen  of  Mr.  liurke's,  choice  specimen  of**  gar- 
rison hacks"  from  Limerick,  Cork,  and  his  own  beautiful  place « 
sweet  Galway— and  in  a  short  time  he  was  comforter  geoeral  and 
body  guard  to  a  host  of  them.  He  would  eat  and  drink  with  them, 
walk  with  them,  fight  for  them  if  necessary,  and  Desdemona  never 
listened  more  attentively  to  the  Moor's  seductive  recital  of  his  escapes 
in  fie'rl  and  flood,  than  did  (un  faitlifnl  dames  to  the  account  of  his 
prowLss  and  his  chining  1  rench  grciuulitrs ;  a  process  which  he 
would  demonstrate  at  dinner  or  supper  by  splitting  up  a  duck  or  a 
goose.  This  mode  of  livinp  he  found  both  pleasant  and  economical, 
for  he  contrived  to  pay  for  his  maintenance  by  retailing  scandal,  and 
mixing  in  incessant  quarrels  and  squabbles. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  although  Mr.  Burke  fulfilled  these 
duties  with  due  exactitude  and  diligence,  his  military  ones  were  sadly 
neglected*  Contrary  to  Heleni  orders,  he  often  slept  out  of  quarters, 
was  not  unfrc«]uently  drunk  on  guard,  and  was  perpetually  embroiled 
in  quarrels^  which  were  brought  on  by  the  ladies  under  his  protection. 
In  short,  the  handsome  Irish  grenadier,  as  he  was  called,  figured  con- 
stantly in  the  orderly  book,  admonished  and  reprimanded,  until  at 
last  he  was  brought  to  a  court  martial,  and  cashiered  for  conduct  un- 
becoming an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

The  crest-fallen  hero  of  Albuera  had  not  even  time  to  take  leave 
of  his  fair  friends  and  prottgies  ;  he  was  removed  to  a  frigate  by  the 
Provost  Marshal,  and  safely  conveyed  to  England,  where,  however, 
that  part  of  his  sentence  which  referred  to  imprisonment  was  remitted 
by  the  Commander-in-ChieC  who,  Mr.  Burke  stoutly  asserted,  had 
not  dared  to  carry  it  into  execution,  lest  there  should  be  a  rebellion 
in  Ireland. 

During  his  short  stay  in  London  our  unfbrtunate  warrior  met,  at  a 

chop-house,  an  old  acquaintance  and  townsman,  who  was  reporter  and 
purveyor  to  an  opposition  newspaper;  he  related  to  him  all  his  mis- 
haps, and  the  infamous  treatnu  iit  lie  had  experienced,  after  his  he- 
roic conduct  at  Albuera.  Not  only  did  the  papers  team  with  a  flaming 
account  of  his  valour  and  infamous  usage,  but  his  friend  introduced 
him  to  an  Irish  artist,  who  drew  htm  in  the  act  of  tMrnrng  the  grena- 
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dier,  and  io  a  few  days,  in  every  print  shop,  this  glorious  achieve- 
meot  was  exhibited,  with  the  inscription,  Tlie  yalUuU  Ensign  Burket 
cf  lUgiment^  chiniso  a  Frenek  ffrmadier  or  A&uera," 

Captain  Burke  considered  himself,  and  was  considered,  a  Tictim  of 
tyranny:  nay,  a  Kerry  man  of  his  coterie,  declared  that  he  was  a 
hecatomb  sacrificed  to  the  aristocracy  of  England,  and  they  swore  un- 
utterable oaths  on  gin-toddy  and  half-and-half'  that  since  their  noble 
countryman,  Patrick  Burke,  the  hero,  the  coiujiu  ror  of  Albuera,  be- 
fore whose  prowess  the  star  of  French  glory  grcvt  dim,  trembled,  and 
disappeared  —  had  been  shamctully  and  infamously  obliged  to  resign 
—Wellington  would  be  driven  into  the  jawning  ocean,  and  his  legions 
awallowed  up  in  the  green  deep. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  soirees  damsaiitss,  for  such  indeed  they 
might  have  been  called,  for  the  glasses,  mugs,  bottles,  and  pots  were 
incessantly  dancing  a  hoy  on  the  table,  that  our  persecuted  hern  met 
with  an  old  acquaintance,  a  Galway  man,  and  another  victim  ot  mili- 
tary oppression.  This  personage  was  a  cashiered  hospital  mate,  of 
the  name  of  Wriggle  Wrench.  Now  the  Doctor,  aji  lie  called  himself, 
bad  been  broken  by  a  court-martial  in  the  most  unjust  and  arbitrary 
manner.  It  appears  that  he  had  been  attached  to  the  general  Hos- 
pital atLeira*  during  the  prevalence  of  great  mortality;  good  wine 
was  scarce;  good  food  equally  of  difficult  attainment;  therefore  did  our 
Doc  t(jr,  conjointly  with  the  deputy  purveyor,  with  whom  hcehiumned^ 
indulge  ill  the  good  port-wine  prescribed  for  the  sick,  and  m^Vc  spitch- 
cocks  of  the  poLiltry  intended  and  drawn  for  ditto*  This  system  could 
not  last  lonn;  witiiout  detection,  and  various  medicotf  who  were  kept 
on  King  s  owii,  and  not  allowed  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie — peached. 
The  result  was  a  court-martial  on  our  epicure.  The  deputy  purveyor 
had  balanced  his  accounts. 

The  defence  of  Dr.  Wriggle  Wrench  was  most  curious ;  in  the 
first  place  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  his  health  was  bad,  his  du>« 
ties  mast  fatiguint;,  sickness  cons?iderahle,  and  mortality  dreadful; 
therefore,  as  a  useful  officer,  he  endeavoured,  for  the  sake  of  hig 
patients,  to  take  care  of  himself;  and  as  no  good  wines  could  be  pro- 
cured ibr  money,  he  looked  upon  hospital  wine  as  medicine.  He 
brouffht  the  hospital  sergeant  to  prove  that  all  the  <od(s  being  consi- 
dered more  nutritious,  were  invariably  served  out  to  the  patients,  and 
that  it  was  only  with  hens  that  the  doctor  made  his  spitched  cocks, 
and  as  a  cock  could  not  be  made  out  of  a  hen,  he  sought  to  prove  an 
alibi  for  the  cocks.  But  military  men  are  strangers  to  all  these  niceties 
of  the  laws,  by  which  Johnson  may  commit  murder,  and  be  acquitted 
if  he  was  indicted  as  Johnston ;  and  any  John  escape  the  halter  it  lie 
bad  been  christened  Jack.  The  court,  therefore,  while  admiring  the 
defence  of  hospital  mate  Wrigg^  Wrench*  dismissed  him  from  hb 
Majest/s  service. 

Our  Galway  worthies  experienced  a  great  sympathy  Ibr  each 
other;  both  were  the  victims  of  oppression;  both  had  experienced 
wrongs  that  called  aloud  for  national  vengeance;  but,  as  both  were 
somewhat  hard  pushed  for  casli,  tliey  determined  to  set  out  together 
for  Ireland. 

About  the  period  when  the  event  we  are  about  to  record  took 
place*  the  captain  and  the  doctor  had  resided  for  some  years  in  their  - 
native  town,  but  neither  of  them  had  been  very  successful  in  his 
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carter*  It  it  true  libat  the  fiune  of  Captain  Burke  had  preceded  him ; 
that  he  had  become  the  lion  of  the  place ;  bat  his  parents  had  died, 
his  revenue  was  very  scanty;  and,  as  the  tradesmen  of  the  place 

would  give  no  credit,  lie  found  it  a  matter  of  some  diffit  ulty  to  minis- 
ter to  his  manifold  animal  necessities.  A  j^oot!  marriage  had  been 
his  constant  aim  ;  hut  the  Irish  ladies,  althougii  not  very  particular  in 
throwing  thentselves  at  the  bead  of  Enghshmen,or  strangers,  are  not 
80  well  disposed  to  bestow  their  fiur  hand  and  fortune  on  their  co\m^ 
trjmen ;  therefore  did  our  hero  make  love  and  court  in  vain.  It  is 
certainly  true,  that  necessity  made  him  string  so  many  cords  to  his 
long  bow,  that  he  was  justly  considered  a  male  eogtuUB, — a  character 
which  the  fair  sex  generally  avoid.  Besides,  he  was  out  of  the  army, 
had  neither  fortune,  nor  chanrr  of  promotion.  It  therefore  happened 
that,  oltliouuh  tlic  (liilwnv  yonnL:  l.ulies  had  not  the  sliglitcst  objec- 
tion to  involve  him  in  a  duel,  to  acid  to  their  many  attractions,  they 
would  not  have  grieved  had  they  seen  the  corpse  of  their  champion 
brought  home  on  a  door.  Yet  was  our  captain  always  making  fierce 
lovOt  whether  drunk  or  sober ;  and  piously  expressing  his  hope  that 
the  **Iiord  would  look  down**  upon  any  spalpeen  who  dared  to  cut 
him  out. 

Dr.  Wriggle  Wrenrli  was  not  much  more  prosperous  in  his  under- 
takings. Although  his  friend,  the  captain,  recommended  bim,  with 
might  and  main,  as  a  wonderful  physician,  who  had  cured  thousands 
of  incurables,  his  practice  was  very  much  circumscribed.  The  doctor, 
thus  disappointed  in  a  professional  point  of  view,  turned  his  eyes  also 
to  some  suitable  marriage ;  and  perhaps,  had  he  not  been  a  'pothe- 
cary***  he  had  better  chance  than  his  friend  Captain  Burke.  He  was 
a  small,  thin,  spare  man,  it  is  true,  but  pleasing  in  his  manners;  had 
read  a  multitude  of  novels  and  omfitory  offi)sions,  possessed  a  reten- 
tive memory,  could  scrape  a  few  notes  rm  tlie  guitar,  and  sing  with 
tolerable  car  and  taste  some  Portuguese  nHHlinhcut  and  Spanish  .v<7- 
guidiUas  ;  and  cettainly,  if  he  had  not  obtained  any  medical  expert' 
ence  during  his  short  service  in  the  Peninsula,  he  had  acquired  great 
profidemnr  in  the  art  of  cookery.  This  science —  for  such  in  reality 
it  was  —  nad  proved  of  good  service  to  him,  by  getting  him  often 
asked  out  to  dinner,  when  his  advice  was  asked  and  heeded  when  his 
professional  opinions  would  have  been  slighted.  Then,  he  was  a  skill- 
ed angler,  and  presented  his  friends  occasionally  with  trout  and  pike*, 
it  being  clearly  understood  that  he  was  to  pat  Lai<e  of  the  present,  wiih 
trimmings.**  If  his  management  of  solids  was  thus  distinguished, 
his  skill  in  brewing  whiskey -punch  was  spread  far  and  near.  It 
so  happened,  that  amongst  the  very  few  persons  who  called  him  in 
was  a  Dr.  Fogy,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  who  had  been  a  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  and  having;  inherited  a  very  handsome  property, 
and  looking  upon  marriage  as  the  proha!)le  source  of  much  comfort, 
had  thrown  up  his  fellowship,  and  e^pousctl  the  comely  daughter  of  a 
pastrycook  in  Dame  Street,  whose  shop  was  the  general  resort  of  col- 
legians, young  lawyers,  and  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Dublin,  who  ate 
with  much  giuto  the  pies  and  puifs,  the  jellies  and  syllabubs  of  Mr. 
Pu£Sns,  and  flirted  con  amore  with  his  fair  daughter,  a  fine  showy  girl 
of  about  eighteen,  with  fair  hair,  rosy  cheeks,  and  with  a  cheerful 
and  healthy  appearance,  giving  positive  contradiction  to  the  medical 
opinion  that  pastry  was  unwholesome. 
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Now  there  was  at  great  a  difeeooe  between  Dr.  and  Mrt.  Fogy  as 
iietweeii  a  plumcake  and  a  sea-biscuit,  a  glass  of  cherry  brandy,  and 
pump  water.  She  was  young,  handsome,  merry ;  he  was  a  smoke- 
dried,  spare  lath  of  a  man,  with  a  hook  nose  and  cocked-up  cliin, 
that  nearly  met  each  other,  and  hh  Initchot-faco  was  so  sharp  that  it 
was  more  likely  to  cut  the  wind  tluui  be  cut  by  it.  His  jaws  were 
what  are  commonly  called  "  lantliDrn, "  and  his  small,  round,  grey 
eyes,  were  so  weak  from  luteuiie  btutiy  that  he  uuubtantly  wore  green 
convex  spectacles*  Yet,  nowithstanding  this  neat  disparity,  both  as 
to  years  and  attractions,  between  the  husband  and  wile,  her  conduct 
was  most  exemplary.  She  had  the  sole  management  of  his  affairs; 
sraa  of  a  domestic  turn,  and  preferred  a  good  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner, 
tea,  and  supper,  to  balls,  rides,  pic-nics,  and  parade  walkiiiflf. 

Now  Dr.  Wrigple  Wrench  was  not  only  the  physician,  but  flic  in- 
timate frieiul  of  ihe  doctor.  He  would  listen  for  hours  most  patu  nt- 
ly  (over  liis  punch,  oi  course,)  to  au  account  of  his  discovenci*  in 
science ;  and  when  Mrs.  Fogy  awoke  from  her  sleep,  he  would  plan 
with  her  ▼arious  dishes  and  rtus^outt  that  would  have  puzzled  or  done 
honour  to  Kitchener  faimselC 

Although  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Fogy  are  well  known  in  Dublin, 
and  are  insertrd  in  the  transactions  of  many  learned  societies,  yet  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  some  notion  of  them  to  the  unread  reader. 
He  first  had  discovered  that  tides  were  created  by  the  benevolent  and 
all-wise  Creator,  for  the  purpose  of  bringiiig  vessels  in  ami  out  of  har- 
bour. Then,  having  observed  that  individuals  with  prominent  noses 
are  in  general  more  near-sighted,  or  short-sigh ted«  tlum  persons  born 
without  noses»  or  who  may  nave  lost  that  useful  handle  of  their  phy- 
siognomy by  various  and  sundry  accidents,  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  noses  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  wearing  spectacles. 
Then  he  distinguished  hinif^olf  amon<^st  /.t)()lo<?ists  by  discovering  tliat 
it  was  only  (hosL-  animals  \\  Uo  could  raise  their  hands  or  paws  to  the 
mouth,  such  as  men  and  monkeys,  that  were  intended  to  drink  wine; 
quadrupeds  who  can  lap  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  de- 
stined to  use  it  as  their  common  beverage.  In  this  discovery,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  he  was  anticipated  by  Dr.  Franklin.  He  then 
submitted  to  the  Royal  Irish  Acaldemy  a  paper  to  show  that  it  re- 
quired a  force  of  fifly  horse  power  to  break  an  Irishman's  head,  where- 
as a  six  horse  power  was  sufficient  to  break  his  shins,  or,  to  use  the 
vulgar  expression,  to  "  peel  their  bark  off." 

Dr.  \\  riggle  Wrench  continued  to  listen  to  our  philosopher's  dis- 
sertation on  these  subjects  with  great  attention,  till,  somehow  or 
other  a  marked  alteration  took  phice  in  Dr.  Fogy's  manner.^  He  be- 
came more  tadtura  than  usual,  would  often  heave  a  deep  sigh,  and  a 
tear  might  be  seen  trickling  from  under  his  green  spectacles  as  he 
gazed  on  Mrs.  Fogy  while  enjoying  some  savoury  ragout.  Dr.  Wrench 
knew  not  to  what  he  could  attribute  this  sudden  change  ;  but  fancied 
that  it  nil -hi  ht'  jealousy.  At  Ia«t  he  was  relieved  from  all  doubt  by 
a  contidential  conversation  witli  tiie  worthy  man. 

Wrench,  my  good  friend,"  he  said  to  him,  with  a  deep  sigh,  as 
he  wiped  off  the  dew  from  his  green  spectacles^—*'  Wrench,  I  feel 
that  I  am  getting  old  and  infirm ;  and  1  now  verily  believe  that  I 
committed  a  rash  act — a  very  rash  act,  in  entering  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony." 
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Wriggle  Wrench  was  sUent,  for  he  knew  not  what  to  say. 
After  a  short  pauBe>  and  another  sigh  or  two,  his  friend  oontinoedy 
**  I  am  not  blind,  my  good  ftUow,  to  my  deficiencies.    My  mind  may 

be  ornamented — highly  ornamented  ;  it  may  please  the  learned — the 
wise;  but  women,  alas!  are  rarely  the  one  or  the  other;  and  whnt 
chance  has  an  intellectual  being  with  thern,  when  compared  to  a  tine 
animal.  Now,  niy  Molly  is  young,  and  beautiful,  and  attractive;  she 
is  rather  silly ;  but  men  admire  her  the  more  for  that,  as  the  silliness 
of  women  fools  imagine  sets  off  their  own  stupidity.** 

«I  am  sure,  Doctor,"  Wrench  now  ventured  to  say,  «that  Mrs. 
Fogy  was  everything  a  man  could  wish  in  a  wife." 

*'No  doubt — no  doubt,  my  young  friend  ;  but  it  i?  that  very  every- 
thinn  which  makes  me  niisrrable.  The  fnct  is,  a  sad  accident  has  be- 
falkn  me,"  and  here  the  poor  man  sobbed  aloud.  "  When  I  ?ay  an 
accident  has  befallen  roe,  I  mean  to  say  a  sad  accident  has  bctallen 
my  wife/'  he  added. 

«  Gracious  me  V*  exdatmed  Dr.  Wrench,  what  can  have  happen- 
ed to  Mrs.  Fogy  ?" 

**  Happened,  sir  I-^ that  villain — that  disbonoarable  scoundrel ^ — 
that  privileged  assas«5in,  and  qnnlififd  murderer,  Captain  Patrick 
Burke,  has  dared  to  write  her  an  amorous  epistle  I" 

**  Captain  Burke  I"  exclaimed  Wrench,  —  "  impossible  1  the  man 
can  scarcely  write  his  own  name." 

"  It  is  true  that  his  letter  is  in  hieroglyphics,  in  pot-hooks,"  mur- 
mured the  Doctor. 

Wriggle  Wrench  could  not  check  an  inward  smile  at  the  last  ex- 
pression, as  jpot-hooks  were  so  applicable  to  the  lady's  propensities. 

"  Yes,  it  16  a  base  scrawl ;  but  the  intention — the  animus^  is  worse 
ten  thousand  times  than  the  handwriting.  Read  it,  if  you  can.  Here 
it  is;  read  it  ;  peruse  it." 

Thus  saying,  the  poor  Doctor  handed  over  the  foiiowiog  effusion, 
written  in  a  hand  scarcely  legible. 

"Oh,  ye  darling  I  by  the  powers,  since  1  clapt  my  two  eves  on  you 
I  cannot  sleep  night  or  day  I  wiiat  business  had  you  to  bestow  such 
a  lump  of  loveliness  on  that  bostoon  of  a  fellow,  old  rusty,  fu^iy  Fogy, 
instead  of  a  taking  a  chap  like  I.   I 'm  the  lad  for  the  ladies;  and 

shall  be  quite  convaniant  to  prove  it  anyliow.  Only  say  the  word, 
and  i  '11  twirl  his  ould  head  round,  that  be  shall  see  the  kaibes*  on  his 

own  hoofs.  Tip  us  a  bit  of  an  answer,  if  it  was  only  the  size  of  a 
bee's  knee,  (in  large  letters,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,)  and  give  life 
or  death — Och,  murder  I  and  millia  murder  I — to  your  ever  loving, 

"  Patrick  Burke,  of  Albuera." 

"Well  1  sir,"  replied  Dr. Wrench,  with  a  smile. 
**  Well,  sir  I  — it  is  not  well,  sir !  —  it  is  infamous  I  —  I  will  be  re- 
venged, sir  !** 

**  But,  my  dear  sir,  this  is  a  drunken  rhapsody,  not  worth  your  no* 
tice;  and  how  did  you  find  it?** 
'*  Mrs.  Fo^y  herself  gave  it  to  me.'* 
There,  sur ;  you  perceive  that  she  treated  it  with  contempt,  with 

ridicule." 

"  No,  sir ;  she  was  trying  to  hide  it,  to  conceal  it  in  her  bosom, 

*  ^N^Aoj,  dulbUios  on  Ihs  heels. 
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when  I  demanded  it;  and  she  is  always  at  the  window  looking  at  the 
caitiif,  at  the  cannibal,  the  troglodite,  as  he  goes  by,  wliisiliiig  some 
rubbish  or  other."    Here  tlie  poor  old  inan  wejit  bitterly,  and  added, 

I  know  it,  my  frienci,'!  did  a  very  foolish  thing» — ^but  I  love  Molly 
dearly.  I  will  leave  her  all  I  am  worth ;  yes,  although  the  might  be 
base  enough,  ungrateful  enough  to  marry  her  poor  husband's  mur- 
derer. He  would  MKm  ill  use  her,  make  her  miserable,  abaudoD  her. 
She  shall  neviT  want — never — never!" 

"And,  in  mercy's  name,  what  do  you  iritend  to  do  ?" 

"Fight  him  ! — fight  him  I"  answered  the  old  Doctor,  with  a  iurious 
thump  on  the  table. 

**  But  do  you  know  he  ia  the  best  shot  in  Galway  ?** 
I  know  it  I— I  know  it  1  So^  if  you  are  my  friend,  carr^  him  the 
message.  My  will  it  made.  Molly  shall  have  every  shilling  I  poe- 
sess,  between  you  and  me,  sir,  £1500  a  year,  besida  house%  |Nate, 
my  books,  but  wluit  is  still  more  precious  than  all,  my  nmnn^cripts, 
the  particulars  of  my  great  discoveries.  So,  Doctor,  see  him;  i  am 
inflexible.    To-morrow  morning,  sir,  he  or  I  must  be  a  corpse." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Dr.  Wrench  sought  to  pacify  tiic  ludignaui  old 
man,  he  seemed  determined ;  and,  therefore,  Wrench  kist  no  time  in 
seeking  Burke,  fully  convinced  that  he  wouU  be  able  to  settle  the  ab- 
surd business  without  bloodshed.  He  found  him  at  his  usual  haunt» 
the  billiard  room. 

Dr.  Wrench  informed  him  that  he  had  matter  of  importance  to 
communicate,  and  the  pair  sallied  out  together,  when  the  following 
edifying  conversation  took  place  : — 

Well,  Master  Burke,  your  galawanting  has  brought  you  iato  a 
pretty  mess  I" 

<■  What  are  you  after,  Mr.  Doctor  ?" 

(« Could  no  one  do  for  you  but  my  friend's  wife,  Mrs.  Fogy,  —  you 
must  be  making  love  to  her?** 

There  you  labour  under  a  trifling  bit  of  mistake;  it  was  she  that 
was  making  fierce  love  to  me,  by  the  powors  !" 

"  All  that  may  be  mighty  well,**  replied  the  Doctor;  "but,  I'm 
sorry  to  say  that  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  message." 

^  Is  it  satisfaction  he  wants  ?  By  heaven  I  he  shall  have  it  In  the 
twist  of  a  cow's  thumb  1  Satisfaction!  thunder  and  turf  I  It's! 
that  should  ask  for  satisfaction ;  slap  an  action  of  damages  at  her  for 
seduction.  Is  the  bostoon  tired  of  life  ?  Tell  him  he 'd  better  make 
his  will  first — the  silly  old  frump  I" 

"That  he  hns  done  already.  Burke  ;  and  as  he  knows  your  skill  as 
a  dead  shot,  he  has  iett  ail  be  possesses  to  his  wife,— near  two  thou- 
sand a  year.'* 

«•  Two  thousand  I— arrah  !  be  usy  I-«two  thousand  a  year  T 
**  Every  tenpenny  of  it." 

Here  the  Captain  paused;  and  after  a  few  minutes  silence,  he  add- 
ed, *<Do  you  know.  Wrench,  I  think  it  would  be  a  devilish  unfair 
thing  of  me,  ader  all,  to  shoot  the  poor  gentleman.   To  fight  an  old 

man  is  beyond  the  beyonds." 

"As  for  the  matter  of  that,"  replied  the  Doctor,  *'  it's  no  great 
matter,  tor  the  p i»ur  man  has  not  long  to  live.  Heiglio  !"  and  here 
the  arch  knave  heuved  a  deep  btgh. 

«  Why,  what  ails  him?" 
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**  Hav'ii't  you  eyes  in  your  head?    Don't  jOtt  see  he 's  id  tlie  hsk 
stage  of  a  galloping  consuui^Hion  ?'* 
Tare  and  ages  I  you  daa'i  saj  so  t" 

"  It's  but  too  tnie.  Tuberdet  tn  both  lobes ;  vomica  io  the  left; 
adhesions  of  the  pleura ;  and  hepatised  lobe  in  tbe  right*" 

<*  Which  manes,  I  suppose^  that  he 's  tiiidoiie»  like  a  biitier>firldB 
without  a  hoop." 

"Exactly  so,  my  dear  fellow  I  name  your  time  and  place;  and, 
after  all,  as  I  just  now  said,  it  the  j>uor  man  falls  you  w  ill  only  abridge 
his  sufferings ;  besides,  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  his  poor  wife,  who 
has  a  sad  job,  sitting  up  and  nursing  bim  every  night,  like  a  fteMty.*^ 

Here  Ciaptain  Burke  stopped  short  in  their  wa]k»  and,  looking  the 
Doctor  full  io  the  ftce,  exdainied,  And  am't  you  a  nice  felknr,  to 
bring  me  a  message  from  a  poor  gentleman  in  Hch  a  state,  —to  make 
a  inurthercr  of  me!  Ar'n't  \au  nshnmerl  of  yonrself?  Rut  I  sec  how 
it  is,  you  selfish  Mohawk  !  you 'd  ratiier  the  world  should  say  that  I 
killed  him  than  that  you  iHd  it.  Blessed  hour  !  for  a  man  for  [to 
come,  for  to  go,  for  to  say  that  I,  a  soldier,  should  raise  my  band  oo 

XT  broken  down  old  man  1  Marria  mom  dkml  /  I 've  a  mind  to 
jou  out  yourself.  Mister  Doctor.  To  saddle  your  jobs  on  my 
shoulders  I  No,  sir.  Go  to  the  Doctor ;  tell  him  that  I  humbly  ask 
his  pardon.  Wouldn't  grieve  hini» or  bother  hinii»noor  soul !  for  all 
the  Wicklow  nibes»  with  Kilkenny  coals  and  a  Kinsale  hooker  to 
boot." 

Dr.  Wrench,  who  was  chuckling  with  delight  at  the  sucw«s  of  his 
stratagem,  now  shook  his  head,  and  added,  "  1  fear  all  this  will  not 
do— >he  is  determined  —  and  nothing  less  than  an  ample  written 
apology  

A  written  apolof^y !  Why,  man  alive,  Fro  ready  to  prick  my 
thumb  to  write  one  with  my  own  heart's  Mood,  that's  what  f  am,  poor 

dear  man  P 

This  point  being  settled,  Wrench  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  our 
hero  lo  copy  out  an  apology,  which  ho  framed  for  hi  in. 

The  friends  now  parted,  Burke,  no  doubt,  to  reflect  upon  his 
chances  of  marrying  a  widow  of  £2000  a  year,  and  who,  he  was  satis- 
lied,  was  desperately  in  love  with  him :  and  Wrench,  to  tranquilliie 
the  Doctor,  and  carry  on  a  plan,  which,  to  his  credit  be  ii  said, 
he  had  only  contemplated  during  his  recent  conversation  with  the 
Captain. 

Dr.  Fogy,  ns  Tt>ny  wel]  be  imagined,  was  fully  satisfied  with  the 
apology  nmdo  to  liitu,  which  he  communicated  to  his  wife,  who  said 
that  she  was  quiie  certain  that  it  must  have  been  a  mistake  ;  that  the 
Captain  was  an  iliyani  man,  and  she  was  sure  never  could  have  be- 
haved in  such  a  manner  unless  he  had  been  the  worse  for  liquor. 

Wrench  was  now  determined  to  pursue  tbe  project  he  had  con- 
ceived, and  commenced  his  attack  on  that  very  evening  over  a  bowl 
of  bishop*  which  he  had  concocted  for  his  host,  in  lieu  of  whiskey 
punch. 

"  I  think,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Wrench,  "  ll  at  bishop  will  prove  a 
much  healthier  heverage  lor  you  than  putieli,  tor  I  have  observ- 
ed of  late  that  after  a  glass  or  two  your  checks  become  flushed  and 
your  breathing  rather  laborious." 

<«  Do  you  know.  Wrench,  I  have  remarked  the  same  thing,  and 
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moreowy  «f  lAe,  my  re^i^niiloii  hat  not  been  aa  easy  w  usiia),  but 
pomMf  it  might  have  anaan  from  this  unpleasant  affbir,  whidit  thank 
God,  is  ended  irithout  the  necessity  of  exposing  my  life  and  that  of 
a  fellow  creature.  I  have  also  observed,"  add^  Dr.  Fogy,  that  of 
late,  after  eating  pea-soup,  and  drinking  bottled  beer^  I  feel  a  sort  of 
tumefaction,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  puifiness-*** 
*•  That  disturbs  your  breathing  ?" 

^ Exactly;  at  any  rate  it  makes  me  breathe  sliort,  &o  much  so,  in- 
deed»  that  I  sometimes  fancy  that  I  am  getting  pulmonary.** 

Nonsense,"  replied  Wrench,  with  a  forced  smile»  the  artificial 
nature  of  which  must  have  been  evident  to  the  most  unobservant, 
why  should  you  fancy  such  a  thing?   Sorely  none  of  your  fiimily 
were  consumptive." 

t«  Pardon  me,  my  good  friend,  I  lost  an  uucle  and  a  brother  by  a 
disease  of  the  lungs.** 

Wrench  was  silent,  but  looked  very  grave. 

•*  Have  you  ihith  hi  the  slethoscope,"  continued  Dr*  Fogy,  **  tell 
me  frankly,  do  ^ou  think  that  it  aflbnis  any  satisfactory  resmts?*' 

**  In  my  opinion,  when  used  by  an  experienced  practitioner,  it  is  In^ 
fallible  in  detecting  bronchophony,  pectoriloquy,  and  sgophony.  Even 
in  the  arteries  we  can  ascertain  the  ?m/if  ffti  ^of/f^ef,  or,  bellows  puff- 
ing ;  the  hruif  du  diable,  or,  the  devil  to  pay ;  and  U  chemi  du  oueoMXt 
or,  the  ca%\  ing  of  crows/* 

**  Marvellous,  indeed  I"  replied  the  Doctor,  endeavouring  to  draw  a 
deep  respiratkm  with  his  mouth  full  of  sponge  cake ;  and  are  you 
expert  in  the  use  of  this  instrument?  " 

In  our  hospilals,  in  the  Peninsula,  at  Lisbon,  at  Oporto,  Goimbra, 
AbranteSf  Sntarem,  and  a  thousand  other  places,  I  was  considered 

as  unerrini^  in  my  diagnostic." 

**  Well,  my  good  friend,  I  do  really  think,  especially  after  peas- 
pudding,  cabbage,  and  turnips,  that  1  hear  a  devilish  sort  of  a  runibling 
about  me,  which  is,  perhaps,  this  bruU  du  diable  that  you  have  been 
speaking  of,  and  I  shall  not  feel  comfortable  until  you  have  examined 
me.  To-morrow  morning,  perhaps,  you  will  bring  the  stethoscope 
with  you?** 

"  I  never  move  without  it,"  replied  Dr*  Wrench,  <'I  should  as  soon 

think  of  going  without  my  lunch." 

"Then  suppose  you  try  it  now.  There — tliere, — do  you  hear  a 
noise,  a  rumbling,  grumbling  sound  ?  Egad,  I  teel  a  stitch  in  my 
side, — ay, — there, — I  can  scarcely  catch  my  breath." 

Where  do  you  feel  the  stitch  ?"  asked  Wrench,  who  in  reality 
was  so  little  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  that  a  penny 
trumpet  would  have  answered  just  as  well.   Here^  Doctor,  bere^ 
replied  Fogy,  putting  his  hand  on  his  stomach. 

"  There,  shut  your  mouth  and  hold  your  breath,*'  said  the  Doctor, 
who,  at  first,  put  the  wrong  end  of  the  instrument  to  his  ear;  "now 
cough, — harder — harder, — as  hard  as  you  can." 

The  poor  old  man  began  to  tough  so  hard  that  he  soon  was  breath- 
less ;  and  the  Doctor  liaving  practised  what  he  called  auscultation, 
proceeded  to  percussion,  and  with  four  of  his  fingers  began  thumping 
and  banging  Doctor  Fogy*s  thorax,  which  sounded  like  a  kettle-drum, 
until  he  was  fairly  pummelled,  and  sat  down  exhausted  by  the  expe* 
riment,  scarcely  able  to  speak. 
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When  Dr.  Fogy  httA  partly  recovered  from  this  percussion,  lie  ex- 
datmedy  **1  cannot  tell  you«  my  dear  fellow,  how  sore  I  feel;  and 
now  tell  me,  with  candour,  and  k  t  not  any  idle  fear,  or  false  delicacy, 
prevent  you  from  being  explicit,  what  do  you  think  of  my  case  ?  la 
there  any  hope  ?" 

As  I  am  a  Christian,  and  hope  to  be  saved,"  replied  the  apothe- 
cary, there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  entertain  any  terioua  appre- 
benilon." 

'*  What  havo  yon  diicoTered  ?" 

**  Why,  merely  what  we  call  a  cavemona  respiration.'' 

"  Mercy  on  me!'*  ejaculated  the  poor  pat»tnt,  "yon  ra!)  all  that 
no  serious  ground  for  apprehension,  when  my  lungs  are  converted 
into  a  cavern  I" 

We  think  notiiing  of  it  at  all,  at  all,  when  compared  lu  the  crepi* 
tons  respiration,  or  rale.^ 

<«  What  is  that,  in  pity's  name?** 

«  Why,  its  when  the  longs  crackle  like  salt  in  the  fire." 

"  Body  o*me !— -why,  my  friend,  do  you  know,  I  often  perceire  a 
saltish  taste  in  my  mouth.    What  sign  is  that  ?" 

"  Oh  !  that  is  mcmlv  a  forerunner  of  spillujg  blood." 

"  My  brother  used  to  spit  blood  by  the  gallons  beTore  he  was  ship- 
ped off  for  Madeira.  And  now,  my  dear  Wrench,  tliat  you  Iiave  set 
my  mind  at  ease — or  pretty  nearly  so — I  place  myself  entirely  in 
your  hands ;  and,  if  you  think  a  change  of  climate  likely  to  benefit 
me,  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  I  am  ready  and  prepared  to  make 
any  sacrifice. 

I  assure  you»  at  present  I  do  not  see  anytbmg  particularly 

urgent." 

Particularly  urgent — ^perhaps  not;  but  why  not  take  the  malady 

in  time." 

Well,  well,  we  shall  talk  more  of  il  another  time ;  you  beem 
a  little  fatigued*" 
**  Most  confoundedly." 
Then  retire  to  rest,  and  I  'II  send  you  a  corapoauig  draught;  and 

as  you  are  a  man  of  sense,  nnd  judgment,  and  science,  I  shall  bring 
you  a  little  work  which  treats  on  pulmonary  disease  and  the  use  of 
auscultation  and  percussion  most  amply  ;  but  do  not  conjtu'e  up  idle 
fears  from  its  perusal." 

**  Never  fear,  never  fear ;  bring  me  the  book,— of  all  things,  I  like 
medical  books.** 

"  But  they  are  dangerous — at  least,  with  persons  of  a  weak  mind, 
who  indulge  in  a  thousand  fancies  and  chimeras." 

My  mind  is  of  cast  iron,  as  regards  myself,  my  good  friend.  But, 
pray  do  not  alarm  Molly  :  poor  thing  I  1  sliould  be  sorry  to  make  her 
unhappy.  1  should  have  wished  to  have  left  my  fortune  to  an  heir  I 
but  it  has  been  otherwise  decreed." 

Here  the  old  man  wiped  off  a  tear,  and  shaking  his  tormentor  most 
cordially  by  the  hand,  wished  him  a  good  night,  and  retired  to  bed, 
swallowed  bis  draught  to  the  last  drop,  like  a  good  patient ;  but  still 
he  could  not  sleep  without  the  most  fearful  visiims  of  consumption, 
in  ail  its  horrible  phases;  and,  in  fact,  his  chest,  back,  and  sides, 
were  so  bruised  by  peremnoH,  that  he  might  have  lain  more  comfort- 
ably in  a  furze  bush. 
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It  may  be  easily  imagined  diat  our  patient  was  not  modi  better 
the  following  rooming,  when  he  was  put  in  early  poMeisioQ  of  the 

treatise  Dr.  Wrench  had  promised  him.  This  he  actually  devoured 
until  he  came  to  tlie  concltision  that  he  laboured  under  PleuritiSi 
Empf/ema,  Tfydrothorax,  Iimjilii/snna,  Pm  uinotlntraXy  VomictFj  and 
Phi/usif.  He  had  until  then  eaten  his  Jour  meuls  in  the  day  with 
good  appetite,  assisting  their  digestion  with  good  wine,  and  a  reason* 
able  proportion  of  punch.  He  was  now  put  upon  milk  diet,  and 
bade  fair  to  lodge  shortly  in  his  skeleloni  until  he  was  lodged  in 
mother  earth. 

Dr.  Wriggle  Wrench,  however,  soon  perceived  that  he  had  over- 
shot his  mark  ;  for,  as  the  danf^erous  condition  of  his  patient  went 
abroad,  Captain  Burke  redoubled  his  attentions  to  the  Doctorls 
wife. 

Wrench  now  only  thought  of  his  patient's  removal,  and  meeting 
Bnrke*  he  started  the  subject,  by  stating  that,  although  a  change  of 
climate  afforded  the  only  chance  left,  yet  there  was  but  little  hope. 
TheOf  why  not  let  him  stop  and  die  here»  like  a  man?"  replied 

Burke. 

"  ^^  hile  there  is  life— even  a  spark  of  the  vital  flame^  we  must  do 

our  duty." 

Uui  ke  scratched  his  bushy  head,  and  twirled  his  moustaches  in 
deep  tliought ;  at  lost  be  observed, 

**  But,  tell  roob  old  fellow,  how  long  do  you  think  wiU  he  hang  on 
the  hooks?" 

<*  Why,  with  proper  treatment,  I  think  he  may  jog  on  till  next 
March/' 

*'  Eight  months — Gad  !  is  he  as  tough  as  that  ?'* 

*•  It 's  amazing  how  iliese  wiry  people  holil  t()<^t'thL'r."  re[)Iicd 
Wrench.  "And  do  you  see,  when  a  man  Ims  ont  loot  in  the  grave, 
he  lindi»  it  so  cold  and  uncomfortable,  that  he  is  a  plaguy  long  while 
before  be  thrusts  m  the  other.** 

**  Whisper  now.  Wriggle,  my  boy,  you  have  always  found  me  a 
warm  friend  of  yours,  devil  a  lie  in  it.  I  have  recommencfed  you  through 
thick  and  thin ;  but  your  hand  has  been  rather  unlucky  of  late, — 
can't  be  helped, — no  offence, — you  see  the  best  whist  players  beaten 
with  bad  cards  and  worse  luck.  Now,  if  you  would  do  me  a  bit  of  a 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  yuuriclf  too,  perhaps,  you  would 
not  lose  sight  of  this  poor  old  gentleman,  and  travel  with  him.  Do, 
like  a  good  fellow^  stick  to  him  like  brick  and  mortar." 

I  certainly  shoidd  have  no  objections  to  the  journey,  on  the  score 
of  friendship  ;  but  then  my  practice." 

"  Blood  and  ouns  I  man  auve.  that 's  neither  here  nor  there ;  and 
I  'II  tell  you  what,  when  you  have  bnrted  the  old  feUow  dacenify,  and 
1  marry  the  widow,  I  '11  make  up  your  loss." 

«*  Why,  my  dear  Burke,  you  speak  of  the  lady  as  if  you  were 
sure  and  certain  of  her." 

"  Cock  sure,  my  lad,— booked  her ; — didn't  I  cUp  my  *  comether ' 
upon  her  at  the  very  first  wink.  I'm  the  lad  of  mettle  cast  iron 
soldered  with  brass,— by  the  powers,  thick  as ptue  in  a  nod.  1  met 
her  coming  from  churcli--I  was  coming  £rom  chapel,— she  smiled  at 
me — och  I  like  the  sun  on  a  May-day  morning.  •  Good  morning  to 
you,  Mrs.  Fogy,'  says  1 ;  *  The  same  to  you^  Captain  Burke,'  says 
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the.  *  I  hope  the  doctor  is  better  tTian  worse,'  snys  I.  *  Ob  !  you 
wicked  man/  says  she, '  when  I  think  that  you  wanted  to  fight  the  dear 
man.'  1  've  a  miiul  not  to  open  my  Hps  to  you.' — *Is  it  nit-  fight  your 
worthy  husbaiui  I'  sayji  I :  *  bad  luck  to  tue,  but  i  U  rather  go  to  my 
grave  without  another  fight  at  all  in  the  world,  than  say  white  was 
the  black  of  his  eye.' — ^JHaar,  iIhiI's  noble  and  generous/  su^s  she. 
<  What  a  pity  yov'ae  %  craw  thumper/  lays  she  agatiiy  tnaning  my 
being  a  holy  Bmbd.  <  Och  t  what  a  hin%  my  boy* — what  a  CM^ 
fessioa  f 

I  do  not  exactly  8eethat»*'  replied  the  Doctor,  not  Aiillie  annoy- 
ed by  this  information. 

"  You  don't  see  it  ?  wljy.you  couldn't  sees  burnt  hole  in  a  blanket  I 
Why,  she  meant  to  insinitHUet  'ifyou'te  a  holy  Roman,  while  I  am  a 
Ftolestant,  of  what  religion  aM  ke  trn  tkUdrtn, — ^now  do  irou  take  T 
And  lo  saying,  he  •  |Hfce  in  the  side  of  the  Doctor,  that  was  as 
elFectiTe  m  Jms  Ma  method  of  percuuion,  in  stopping  faotih 

A  conversation  of  a  similar  description  and  tendency  was  kept  up 
between  the  two  worthies  for  a  short  tiinc  longer,  when  they  sepa- 
rated, no  doubt  to  carry  their  plans  into  execution,  in  the  most  feasi- 
ble and  prudent  manner.  Dr.  VWeiich  found  his  patient  in  the  same 
miserable  condition,  and  after  asM  short  discussion.  In  which  the 
Apothecarr  *'  aited  iua  tadmtcal  vocabulary  "  to  the  best  adrantage, 
NiCB  was  ised  npan  as  his  winter  residence.  Wrench  consented  to 
aooaaspaajr  the  party,  a  very  handsome  compensation  for  his  profes- 
■ioQal  mn-ffhTs  having  been  agreed  on. 

Our  cunning  .Apothecary  was  not  idle  in  reconciling  Mrs.  i'ogy  to 
the  journey,  which,  he  clearly  perceived,  much  to  his  annoyance,  was 
contrary  to  her  w  ishes.  He  described  the  clinmle  of  Nice  as  hea- 
venly, with  oranse  and  myrtle  groves  and  bowers ;  but  the  markets 
and  good  things  he  extolled  to  the  skies.  Peaches  and  apricots  and 
nectarines  as  profuse  as  potatoes, — pine-apples  and  melons  as  large 
as  pumpkins,-^champagne  and  claret  cheaper  than  small  beer, — 
ortolans  and  bcccafigos  as  lars^e  as  partridges ;  with  French  cooks, 
Italian  coTifVc'tioners,  and  ices,  sherbets,  nnd  sweetmeats  all  the  day  ! 

A  vessel  was  sailing  for  Marseilles  from  the  Cove  of  Cork,  and  our 
travellers  proceeded  on  their  journey,  Dr.  Fogy,  convinced  that  the 
climate  would  prolong  his  days  to  perfect  his  discoveries ;  Mrs.  Fogy 
kk  the  expectation  of  every  enjoyment  that  a  good  kitchen  could 
aiford;  and  Dr.  Wriggle  Wrench, — we  must  leave  the  parties  on 
their  voyage,  and  venture  on  a  little  digression  regarding  this 
worthy. 

The  weatiier  was  pr()]iitious  to  his  operations;  it  blew  rather  fresh, 
and  Dr.  I'ogy  was  conlined  to  his  berth,  while  his  fair  lady  was  con- 
stantly kept  in  hers  by  sea-sickness.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
attention  that  our  doctor  showed  her.  In  short,  Wrench  became 
so  necessary  to  the  lair  suiFerer,  that  she  felt  miserable  without  the 
dear  little  Doctor.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  waa 
equally  attentive  to  her  husband,  in  administering  pills  or  powders, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  amuse  him  by  medicnl  ronversation  on  con- 
sumption, jmst-inortcm  observations,  and  curious  specimens  of  diseased 
lungs,  which  he  hud  bottled  uf). 

The  voyage  to  Nice  was  iuag  and  tedious.    On  their  arrival,  the 
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travellers  put  up  at  the  best  ii otel,  or  rather,  where  Wrench  found 
that  the  best  c  ook  was  supposed  to  be  employed. 

Poor  Doctor  Fogy's  debility  was  daily  incrensinj^,  and  »t  length 
a  c-onsuitiition  was  held.    However,  the  Physicians  disagreed,  one 
maintained  that  the  disease  was  in  the  right  lung,  the  other  swore  it 
was  in  the  left*  until  they  were  made  to  agree  by  a  third  practitioner, 
who  insisted  tiiat  both  were  "  gone;"  bat  all  assured  him  that  Dr. 
Wrench,  who  had  called  xhem  in,  had  done  all  that  could  be  done.  Of 
course,  as  the  malady  increasedf  Wrench's  consolations  were  re- 
doubled.   He  heard  occasionally  from  his  friend  Burke,  who  informed 
him  that  his  affair;^  were  every  day  getting  more  embarrassed,  and 
begged  of  him  to  t/uike  Jiaste.    Whetlier  he  followed  his  advice  or  not, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ^ivie  ma 
m^mim  «■  She  jubicci,  as  the  natieat  mm  attwided  by  three  physi- 
cnmi,  mitil  aft  Imi,  aa  aii^  mve  tieen  anticipated,  his  poor  wife 
became  a  disconsolate  widow.  She  would  have  left  Nice  immediately 
after  the  funeral,  but  her  own  health  was  delicate*  the  cUroate  was 
JaTourable,  and  the  cookery  was  excellent. 

Captain  Burke  rarely  read  tlie  newspapers;  but  what  was  his  sur- 
prise, his  indignation,  when  a  kind  friend  handed  him  one  day  a 
newspaper  in  which  he  read,  under  the  head  of  marriages,  the  follow- 
ing astounding  paragraph. 

Ai  Nke,  an  a^e  16M  Mai/,  Wngffle  Wrai^  Etq,  MJ>.  to  Mar^j 
ihe  relic-t  of  ihe  late  Ferdinand  Fogif^  LLJ).  and  Jcrmerfy  a  Fdhw  ^ 
Trinity  Cottege,  Dublinr 

No  tigress  whose  whelp  had  been  torn  from  her;  no  hyena  whose 
dinner  has  been  snatched  from  him  ;  no  damned  dramatist ;  no  hissed 
and  pelted  actor  ;  no  old  maid  w  ho  lias  lost  her  last  chance ; — could 
possibly  have  iek  more  lurious,  more  enraged,  than  did  our  hero  at 
this  horrific  intelligence.  He  smashed  a  tumbler  (slH^ga 
half  full  of  punch);  he  broke  an  eye  Uadk  m  ^/mmmg  its  neigh- 
bours ;  he  lacked,  foamed,  and  maatt  aaoh  fearful  oaths,  that  the 
waiters  crossed  themselves,  and  muttered  an  Ave  Maria ;  and  at  last 
he  took  the  rock  of  Cnshcl  to  witness,  that  he  would  tear  the  rascally 
'pothecary  to  bahhy  rags,  turn  his  soicl  inside  out,  and  kick  him  from 
Cork  to  Connamara,  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  He  would  no  doubt 
have  written  all  this,  and  more  uiso,  bad  he  known  how;  moreover,  he 
feared  that  a  threatening  letter  might  terrify  Wrench,  and  prevent 
hit  return  to  Ireland,  and  thereby  deprive  him  of  his  just  revenae. 
Days  appeared  weeks,  weeks  months,  and  months  years,  until  Uie 
return  of  the  new  married  couple.  During  this  time,  Burke,  although 
one  of  the  best  shots  in  GaUvay,  kept  himself  in  practice,  by  firing  at 
aces  of  spades,  knife  edges,  and  chalked  lines,  until  he  deemed  it 
certain  ihat  he  would  treat  the  late  Mrs.  Fogy  to  a  second  widowliood. 

At  lust  the  day  of  vengeance  dawned.  A  post-chaise  and  four 
stopped  at  the  former  residence  of  the  Doctor,  and  Burke,  after 
throwing  off  a  noggin  or  two  of  the  craittr,  set  out  on  his  dire  pur- 
pose. A  crowd  had  assembled  round  the  door,  to  witness  the  long 
expected  arrival  of  the  liappy  pair.  Captain  Burke  made  his  way 
through  the  throng,  and  asked  for  Dr.  Wrench,  The  unsuspecting 
httle  man  immediately  made  his  appearance,  when  the  Captain, 
without  uttering  a  syllable,  struck  at  him  with  the  loaded  but-cnd  of 
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a  huDting-whip,  which  would  have  infallibly  fractured  his  skull,  had  it 
been  bit ;  but  the  Doctor,  with  the  agility  of  an  eel,  bobbed  under  the 
weapon,  ami  butttd  liis  head,  like  a  rum-goat,  in  the  pit  of  the  Cap- 
tain's stoinacJt,  w  iili  a  violence  which  would  Imvc  done  honour  to  any 
Welciaiiun,  and  &ent  him  spinning  among  tlie  a^Lonibhed  crowd,  whose 
•boats  aod  yellf  now  rent  the  air.  After  thb  proireM,  the  Doctor  verj 
wisely  rao  io  wad  shut  hit  door. 

Now  the  Doctor  had  butted  his  head  in  the  Captain  s  stomach  in  a 
moBt anatomical  and  workmanlike  style;  hitting  plump  wliat  he  called 
the  CfFfiar  plexus,  which  ilid  so  perp ft jt  his  antagonist  that  lie  became 
"  mortal  sick."  Tliis  resistance  to  what  had,  indeed,  been  a  roost 
brutal  and  ruffian  nssnult,  would  have  been  amply  satisfactory  to 
Wrench,  who  ielt  uiurc  disposed  to  appeal  to  a  magistrate  than  to 
the  laws  of  honour;  but  the  opinion  of  his  wife»  who  teemed  to  think 
that  *<none  but  the  brare  deserved  the  fairy**  overruled  him;  and 
although  he  knew  he  had  but  little  chauce  of  escaping  a  ball  fh»m  his 
antagonist!  yet  he  felt  the  dire  necessity  of  sending  him  a  message  as 
soon  as  lie  was  recovered,  and  in  this  detemunation  he  was  encouraged 
by  his  wife  and  her  frietuls. 

Our  expectant  duellist,  in  the  mean  time,  formed  many  projects. 
He  doubled  tlie  true  courage  of  Uurke,  and  thought  of  propo^mg  a 
duel  across  a  handkerchief. 

One  morning,  early,  as  he  was  thus  medicating  on  saving  hig  honour 
without  risking  his  bones,  he  was  startled  from  his  reverie  by  the 
sounds  of  martial  music  I  Wrench  had  been  in  the  army.  The  merry 
drums  and  shrill  fife  aroused  him  :  he  went  to  the  window — it  was  a 
regiment  marching  in  to  do  garrison  duty — he  thought  he  recognised 
the  unitorm  ;  it  was  like  thai  of  the  old  and  gallant  48th,  that  had 
distinguished  it&einn  so  many  actions.  He  looked  again  as  the  colours 
passed  by — it  was  the  48th.  Was  Jem  Burnes,  his  old  comrade,  and 
an  awistant  surgeon  in  that  corps,  with  it?  What  a  comfort  it  would 
be  to  him  to  meet  his  once  merry,  rolicking  companion,  in  his  pre- 
sent hour  of  need  1  The  regiment  had  passed  ;  several  mounted 
officers  were  in  the  rear,  and,  on  a  sorry  garron,  he  recognized  Jem 
Burncs.  He  acttially  g'avr  n  screach  of  joy  :  he  ru!i;hed  down  stairs, 
and  in  a  moment  im  hand  was  clasped  in  the  rough  grasp  of  his  old 
school-fellow. 

It  is  customary  for  officers  on  a  march  to  dine  together ;  but  Jem 
Bumes  was  easily  persuaded  to  take  his  pot4uck  with  Wrench,  the 
more  cheerfully  when  he  told  him  he  was  in  the  very  "  centre  of 
a  hobble.*'   It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  very  best  dinner  and  the 
most  approved  wines  and  whiskeys  were  brought  out  on  the  occasion. 
Mrs.  Wrench  was  dellfjhted  with  Jemmy  Burncs,  v,-ho,  with  all  duo 
respect  to  Maurice  Quill's  memory,  was  one  of  the  most  amusing 
wags  that  ever  beguiled  the  tedium  of  camp  or  bivouac.  After  dinner, 
and  over  a  jug  of  ^unch  of  Mrs.  Wrench's  composition.  Wrench 
opened  his  heart  to  bis  brother  chip ;  but  he  had  scarcely  pronounced 
the  name  of  Burke,  when  Bumes  asked  him  to  describe  the  fellow, 
and  whether  he  had  not  been  in  the  regiment  at  Albuera.    On  re- 
ceiving an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  gave  a  shout,  swallowed  a 
scalding  bumper  of  liquor,  and  exclaimed,  "  By  the  piper  that  played 
before  Moses,  my  boy,  I  Ml  do  that  chap  as  brown  as  a  berry ;"  and  it 
now  came  out  tliat  Jem  Burnes  was  the  very  surgeon  who  had  seen 
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Burke  in  the  6eld  at  Albuera,  when  he  had  fallen  out  of  the  raoka 
and  pretended  to  be  wounded. 

This  was  a  glorious  piece  of  intelligence  to  Wrench ;  but  his  de- 
light was  damped  by  the  reSectioii,  that  be  might  have  been  wounded 
after  hit  friend  had  aeen  htm  $  but  Burnet  cheered  him  once  more  by 
awearing — *^  Not  a  bit  of  it.*'  I  know  all  about  his  wound,  too.  I  can 
say  no  more  at  present,  my  lad  of  wax ;  but,  to-morrow  morning,  by 
cock  shout,  1*11  be  with  him,  and  show  all  Galwav  that  the  fellows 
white  feather  is  as  lon^  as  1  could  spin  a  Welsh  r.ihltit  of  Malohanc 
cheese. — Hurrah  I — your  sowl !  Another  ju<^,  my  boy,  m  i  ll  hjivc  rare 
delight  I  Ah !  Mister  Pat  Burke,  the  grenadier  chmetf  you  11  never 
clap  your  croobeen  under  any  gentleman'a  oflster  *  again.  The  big 
blackguard!  the  thief  of  the  world f  Fight  him,  my  boy!  Sorra! 
taste  of  a  fight  he  *11  have,  if  he  waita  for  you,  Wriggle,  my  lad ! 
I  H  malce  the  spalpeen  shake  like  a  jelly4iag,  like  a  dog  in  a  wet 
sack." 

Much  more  did  Mr.  James  Burnes  say  on  the  occasion,  and  with 
increasing  national  eloquence,  until  he  could  not  exactly  explain 
himself  very  clearly,  and  his  ho&L  conducted  him  to  the  hotel.  And 
so  pregnant  was  he  with  wrath,  that  his  vety  last  ejacuktion  on 
tumbling  into  bed  was,  "By  the  powder  of  war,  1*11  turn  hia  sowl 
topsy-turvy,  like  a  beggarman's  breeches/* 

What  hia  Yindictive  dreams  might  have  been,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  at "  hanging  and  hot-roll  time,"  f  as  he  called  it,  Mr.  Burnes  was 
up  and  dressed,  and  after  indicting  a  protocol,  be  sallied  forth  on  his 
negotiation. 

Captain  Burke  lodged  on  a  third  floor  in  the  back  of  a  tailor's 
house,  and  his  apartment  was  in  keeping  with  his  character.  The 
room  was  small,  and  its  only  furniture  consisted  of  a  bed,  a  rickety 
table,  a  three-legged  chair,  and  a  cut  down  ofllce-stool;  on  the  table 
were  fragments  of  bread  and  cheese,  eggshellst  and  cigar-stumps,  an 
empty  whiskey  decanter,  two  or  three  tumblers,  an  end  of  "mutton 
light,"  «;tuck  by  way  of  save-all  in  the  tieck  of  a  broken  bottle  ;  and 
the  chamber  wm  redolent  with  the  fumes  of  punch,  tobacco,  and 
cheese.  The  only  ornament  that  decorated  it,  was  a  coloured  en- 
graving  of  its  tenant  chining  The  French  Grenadier,'*  and  a  number 
of  cards  pasted  on  the  wall,  with  an  ace  shot  out  or  the  mark  of  a 
bullet  dose  to  the  centre.  On  a  little  shelf  was  a  case  containing 
the  Captain*8  marking  irons,'*  or  pistols,  which  were  in  fact  the 
only  article  of  any  value  in  his  kennel.  He  was  in  bed,  rolled  up  in 
dirty  blankets,  and  his  heacl-flress,  rather  picturesque  and  ^  la  Pern* 
brandt,  consisted  of  a  napkin  snu  arccl  with  yolk  of  epg,  which  served 
him  in  the  triple  capacity  of  towel,  table-cloth,  and  nightcap.  The 
visit  was  unexpected,  and  he  rose  on  his  couch  to  receive  the  inter- 
loper:—- 

*<  It 's  Captain  Patrick  Burke,  no  doubt,  that  I  have  the  honour  of 
addressing?"  said  Burnes. 

*'  The  very  man,"  replied  Burke,  "  but  I  haven't  the  advantage  of 

acknowledging  your  acquaintance  ;"  and  he  beckoned  him  to  a  seat. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  and  certain  that  you  mlvcv  j-aw  the  like  o' me 
before?**  said  Mr.  Burnes,  with  a  sarcastic  look  and  a  wink. 

**  As  to  tlic  matter  of  that,  I  'vu  seen  your  head  on  somebody's 

*  Ai^UU,  walk  arm-in-arm.  f  Eight  in  ttie  morning. 
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shouklers,  but  wheu  and  where*  laix«  I  can't  exactly  say/'  replied  the 
Cap  lain. 

**  Well,  I  '11  refresh  your  memory  —  as  the  man  said  when  he  trod 
on  his  neighbour's  com ;  and  maybe  it 's  not  the  field  of  Albuera  that 
you  recollect,  on  the  16th  May  1811,  on  a  beautiful  rainy  mombg, 
when  a  man  couldn't  see  a  stim  for  the  fog.** 

Here  the  Captain  gaied  upon  the  unwelcome  stranger,  and  ap- 
peared much  Ofjitnted. 

"  If  you  remember.  Captain,  I  was  the  surgeon  you  came  to,  to 
dress  your  desperate  wounds  ;  and  when  I  told  you  that  the  devil  a 
thing  ailed  you,  you  seemed  quite  offended.  Now,  I 'm  come  to  give 
yott  satidhctlon, 

'*  What  do  vou  mane,  sir?**  answered  Buike^  looking  very  fierce« 

**  I  mane»  that  I  am  glad  to  see  you  recovered  from  your  illness ;  it 
must  have  been  a  mighty  indigestion  when  you  swallowed  the  bear- 
skin cap  of  the  grenadier  you  chined  like  an  or:in«^e." 

**  Do  you  pretend  to  say,  sir,  that  1  was  not  wounded?"  replied 
Burke,  looking  inure  fiercely. 

"  Arrah  I  pray.  Captain,  dear,  don't  look  so  mighty  angry ;  I  m 
befbfe  breaknst,  and  quite  friylufuL  You  look  as  fieroe  as  a  turkey- 
cock  with  one  eye*" 

I  don't  underBtand  your  jokes,  sir !  Do  you  mane  to  insult  me?" 

"  Then,  'pon  my  wordy  Captain,  you're  mighty  'cute  at  guessing  a 
body's  meaning  I" 

"  Do  yon  presume  to  say,  sir,"  rejoined  the  Captain,  somewhat 
soften  I- (^1  clown,    that  I  was  not  dtsperately  wounded  in  that  battle?" 

'<AiiaiiI  be  azy,  Captain,"  calmly  answered  Burnes.  "I  have 
brought  you  the  compliments  of  Senhor  Don  Pedro  d'Arevedo^  at 
whose  house  you  were  quartered  at  Oliveufa,  when  your  desperate 
wounds  compelled  you  to  go  to  the  rear*** 

Burke's  lips  quivered. 

And  %rasn't  she  a  nice  body,  the  Senora  Maria,  tbe  Don's  wife? 
and  mighty  ibnd  of  an  Irislimnn  ^  And  duln  t  tlie  darlin^j;  boy  of"  an 
Irishman  pive  the  Don  a  right  good  lambasting?  —  devil  mend  him 
for  his  jealousy;  and  didn't  the  Don  waylay  the  cooleen,  and  tip 
him  a  touch  of  cold  iron,  just  under  the  bri8ket>  and  left  him,  as  he 
thought,  for  dead;  and,  like  a  good  Christian  that  he  was,  had 
masses  said  for  his  poor  soul?  And  wa'n't  that  Irishman  a  Mr.  Fa« 
trick  Burke,  from  Galway,  as  great  a  buUy  and  a  coward  as  ever 
pulled  foot  before  an  enemy  ?" 

"  Blood  and  ouns,  sir  1"  roared  out  Burke. 

"  Keep  yonr  temper,  jewel,  or  you  inav  break  a  blood-vessel. — Un- 
fbrtunately  ibr  Captain  Burke,  he  left  hi&  kit  in  hig  quarters,  with  his 
name  on  the  trunk; — and  a  mighty  nice  kit  it  was:  one  shirt  and 
a  half,  twenty^four  shirt-collars,  and  twelve  wristbands;  three  wool* 
len  socks,  and  half  a  pair  of  woollen  drawers;  the  entire  of  which 
the  provost  sold  by  auction  for  a  tenpenny  bit  —  But  he  had  also  left 
his  silver  watch,  which  I  kept  until  I  could  find  the  Captain  ;  and 
the  case  of  w  hich  served  me  in  the  meantime  to  poach  eggs  ni. 
Here  it  is>  Captain,  as  good  as  new^  only  the  guts  are  all  knocked 
ouu" 

So  saying,  he  presented  the  horror-struck  Captain  with  an  old 
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atWer  watch»  of  the  value  of  about  five  ■hilGngs,  with  the  arms  of 
hU  fiunity  engraved  on  the  case. 

The  Captain  IcHiked  aghast,  as  his  tormentor  laid  the  watch  on 
his  bed,  adding :  "  It's  no  doubt  a  family  heir-loom,  for,  I  understand 

you  are  descended  from  a  mighty  ancient  race,— by  f l^e  powers !  1 
don*t  think  that  you  could  descend  much  lower  than  yon  are  !" 

Burke  was  quivering  \\  itii  rat^c,  and  at  last  burst  iorth; — "  You 
fehaii  give  me  satisfaction  lur  ihi^,  bir  1  Leave  my  room  —  and  to* 
morrow  — ** 

«  To-morrow  I  Mr.  Capiain  Burke,  the  following  tittle  bit  of  in- 
formation shall  be  stuck  up  in  the  coffee-room  ;  but,  as  I  believe 
your  spelling  is  iodifierent,  I  '11  assist  you,"—*  and  Bumes  read  the 

following : — 

*'  Whereas,  a  fellow,  of  the  name  of  Patrick  Burke,  formerly  an 

ensign  in  the  regiment  from  wliich  iie  was  disnii»»til  lur  ungca- 

Uemanly  and  uaofficerlike  conduct  by  a  court-martial,  iias  thought 
proper  to  assume  the  appellation  of  Captain,  and  to  boast  of  various 
feata  of  arms  at  the  battle  of  Albuera,  We,  the  indignant  Officers  of 

his  Majesty's  regimenty  do  hereby  declare,  for  the  purpose  of  un* 

deceiving  the  public  in  regard  to  this  bare-faced  impostor,  that  the 
sind  Patrick  Burke  deserted  lii^  cf>lours  durln|^  that  glorious  action  in 
tJie  most  cowardly  and  dastardly  manner,  dro|)j)ing  to  the  rear,  :md 
pretending  to  be  wounded  ;  that  he  fled  as  lar  as  Oiivcn(;a,  wliere, 
instead  oi*  concealing  his  disgrace,  he  insulted  in  the  mot>t  ruffian- 
like manner  the  wife  of  his  hospitable  host,  a  weak  and  debilitated 
man,  whom  he  maltreated  in  the  most  brutal  and  base  manner ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  said  host,  whose  name  was  Don  Pedro 
d*Arevedo,  stabbed  the  ruffian,  who,  when  carried  to  the  hospital  of 
Elvas,  falsely  and  infamously  declared  that  the  wound  he  had 
received  had  been  inflicted  by  a  French  grenadier  in  the  battle  of 
Albuera,  whom  he  had  chined  \  and  the  said  Burke  lias  subsequently 
continued  to  maintain  this  iaiamous  falsehood.  Therefore,  W  e,  the 
undersigned,  to  prevent  a  hostile  meeting  which  was  about  to  take 
place  Mtween  this  blackguard  and  a  gentleman  of  the  town,  who  is 
no  dotdit  unacquainted  with  his  character,  do  hereby  declare  him 
to  be  a  coward,  a  liar,  and  a  slanderer,  unfit  to  move  in  the  society 
of  gentlemen  ;  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  any  person  who 
would  condescend  to  meet  him,  would  sink  himself  to  his  degraded 
and  conteiiifuible  level. —  And  here,  Mr.  Captain  Burke,"  added  his 
visitor,  fodow  the  signatures  of  eight  oHicers,  who,  like  myself,  wit- 
nessed your  gallant  conduct  on  the  occasion.  And  now,  sir,  that 
I  have  convinced  you  that  the  greatest  blackguard  can  pass  for  a 
gentleman,  and  the  most  dastardij  coward  fight  a  duel,  and  kill  his 
man,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning**' 

Mr.  Patrick  Burke  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  a  great  admirer 
of  the  great  Napoleon  ;  and  that  hero  invariably  ran  away  when 
he  got  into  scrapes — iVora  Egypt,  Russia,  and  Waterloo,  Burke  did 
not  coiiMiier  it  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  levant,  or,  as  it  is  gen- 
teelly called  in  Ireland,  "tip  bis  rags  a  gallop.'*  —  That  very  night 
he  left  his  key  under  his  door  and  departed,  owing  a  twelvemonth's 
rini  to  his  landlord,  besides  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  various  artistic 
renovations*  Thus  did  Dr.  Wriggle  Wrench  find  himself  the  tran- 
quil possessor  of  a  handsome  wife,  and  a  property  of  upwards  of 
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fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  which,  fortunnteljr  for  the  town 
of  Galwavt  enebled  him  to  live  without  practice^  havmg  verified  bj 
hii  marriage  the  old  Iriik  saying — too  miobt  as  will  kii.l  a 

MAN  AS  FRIOflTrS-   III\f   TO  DEATH. 

It  i«  customary  for  all  writer?;  of  romnrtres  and  «torio«  to  inform 
the  JTcntle  and  curious  reader,  that  the  in  l  o  and  heroine  of  his  tale 
led  a  long  and  a  happy  life  —  but,  alas  !  as  we  are  historians,  we  have 
Dot  such  a  favourable  issue  to  record.  We  lament  to  say,  that  a 
gallant  and  gay  lieutenantoolooel  of  dragoons  smote  the  lad/s  too- « 
susceptihle  heart,  and  she  proved  fiiithless  to  the  little  Doctor.  A 
trial  ensued,  and,  strange  to  say,  twelve  true  men,  who  no  douht  were 
bachelors,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  One  shilling  damages  f 

Her  fortune  was  at  her  own  disposal;  and  the  last  time  we  beard 
of  Dr.  Wrench,  he  was  surgeon  of  a  convict  ship. 

Burke  was  more  lucky.  He  had  taken  his  departure  with  seve* 
ral  adventurers,  for  South  America,  where  he  really  did  screw  his 
courage  to  the  sticking  point — the  more  readily,  as  the  mode  of 
warfare  was  just  calculated  to  suit  him — fighting  for  three  days  in 
the  week,  running  away  the  three  days  following,  and  resting  to 
repose  on  his  laurels  every  Sunday.  Thus,  he  actually  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  The  story  of  "The  French  Grenadier  of 
Albiicra,"  he  would  still  relate,  but  as  a  hoax  that  he  had  practised 
on  national  guUability.  He  returned  to  England  covered  with  ^\ory, 
and  succeeded  in  marrying  a  rich  old  maid  at  Brighton,  who  amply 
rewarded  him  for  his  hard  services. 

Were  we  editing  another  series  of  *'  Sayings  and  Dotnga^'*  this 
happy  union  might  have  illuatrated  a  proverb  much  used  in  the 
Emerald  Isle^  It  is  a  i^ovo  lahb  that  has  mo  turn. 


THE  QUIET  HOUR. 

BT  T.  1.  ovsKLar. 

LiSTEK,  listen  I  sounds  are  stealing 

Tiptoe  on  the  balmy  air ; 
Bve,  her  rainbow  robo  rt^vcrilinp, 
Blu&hes  through  the  twilight  fair ; 
Whibt  dreMny  mlum,  touchVl  with  FlMSore*t  pain, 
HuflU  tbsir  twset  inosDM  Oaouf^  dw  ytarsing  bnin. 

Listen,  listen  !  hearts  are  beating 

To  a  soft  yet  dulcet  tone  ; 
Speak  not — breathe  not,— eyes  are  meeting^ 

Rich  in  light  ns  jt^well'd  zone  : 
Echo  enchanteti  sleaya — the  fragrant  breexe 
Juat  fiuu  dw  Ifliflect  on  the  em*nld  mm. 

Listen,  listen  J  streruns  nrp  '?in:;tng 

Down  amid  the  amlK;r  glade  ; 
Pairicfl  perftuned  bells  «ie  ringing. 

The  night-bird  trills  from  out  the  shade. 
Shall  not  our  silent  *i>n\s  awiike  to  move 
In  unison,  when  ail  around  is  love  I 
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CHAl'TKU  XLIir. 

THB  ROYAL  FAVOUIIITK  AND  IfKR  VICTIM. 

There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales  ; 

*Tit  but  tiM  Mme  rehoiml  of  the  iNuit, 
First  freedom,  and  then  ^^'loty— wjieii  that  fiill 

Weiiltli,  corruption.  Rvitoy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  influence  of  personal  ap- 
]>earaiice.  The  masses  rarely  look  below  the  surface :  and  Madame 
Ijauricoait,  the  Bath  milliner,  bad  lived  with  her  eyes  open  when  she 
left  this  as  her  dying  charge  to  the  niece  who  watched  her  hut  hours, — 
''I«aura,  if  you  wish  to  thrive,  study,  my  child,  study  the*— ejclertor  /" 

Tn  the  last  months  of  my  chaplaincy  an  old  man  was  brought  into 
the  tr;inl. — a  very  crnfty  old  man  he  was  said  to  be,  a  very  knowing 
old  man  he  iinquLstionably  was. — who  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, ile  hud  a  profusion  of  long,  glossy  hair,  perfectly  white ;  fine 
dear  cempleiion ;  bright  blue  eye,  and  6rank,  soldiery  address. 

On  visitinj^  round  the  prtson^my  invariable  custom  on  a  Thurs- 
day, —  I  noticed  the  venerable  octogenarian  with  his  usual  compa- 
nion, a  book  ;  and  looking  aS  tranquil,  smiling,  and  self  possessed  as 
i£he  had  been  a  voluntary  visitor,  and  not  a  compulsory  inmate. 

Is  your  bight  so  j>trong  at  eighty  as  to  enable  you,  unassisted,  to 
read  that  dose  print }" 

^Mate  than  that,"  said  he,  briskly ;  "it  enables  me  to  see  my 
wa^  out  of  this  dreary  prison,  and  through  the  mesh  of  difficulties 
which  my  enemies  have  twined  around  me.  Meanwhile  this  gives 
wings  to  many  a  heavy  hour."  He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  little 
devotional  manual  that  lay  beside  him.    *'  It  was  the  present  of  my 

old  master,  the  vector  of  H  11.    I  was  his  secretary  and  steward. 

He  iilLle  thought  his  gii't  would  one  day  console  me  in  a  pri:>on.  So 
much  for  acquaintance  with  the  great !  And,  above  all,  for  running 
on  the  Duke  of  York's  confidential  errands  T 

"  Hark'ee,  my  man  f  Don't  introduce  idly  into  your  conversation 
T)anies  like  those.  It  will  not  serve  your  purpose.  Quite  the  con- 
trary.  In  your  circumstances  the  freedom  is  manifestly  improper," 

"  Why  ?" 

'*  Because  you  could  have  known  such  parties  only  by  hearsay." 
I  saw  his  Royal  Highness,"  returned  the  old  man  firmly,  but 
without  the  slightest  tinge  of  irritation, »  every  day  of  my  life  at  one 
time.    Had  he  lived,  he  would  —  even  now — have  befriended  me* 

But  God  has  willed  it  otherwise:  and— 1  must  befriend  myself." 

'*  But  the  clergyman  alluded  to— of  him  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

**  That  he  was  murdered  by  the  ^reat — murdered, — I  can  pive  it 
no  other  term.    Wonderful  1  tiiat  he  who  was  so  compassioiiule  and 

fenerous  to  others  should  have  perished  so  fearfully  and  so  sadly." 
'he  old  man  brushed  away  a  tear,  and  then  continued, "but  I  don't 
blame  him,— but  I  do  her,  the  cockatrice!  and  the  great  still  more, 
who  encourai^ed  him  in  his  extravagance,  and  then — deserted  him." 

"  A  country  clergyman,"  said  I,  calmly,  "  should  have  known  the 
peril  of  such  associates." 
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But  he  was  hoI  a  country  clergyman  ;  at  Icait  Mm  couIcI  hardly 
be  called  other  than  a  town  Uving ;  and  the  friends  —  the  summer 
friends,  —  which  his  various  popular  qualities  collected  round  him, 
were  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  His  society  was  soiitrlit  by  more 
thfin  one  member  of  the  royal  family.  This  very  circumstaace  fed 
his  ainbitioua  hopes,  and  hastened  lih  downfaL" 
"  Not  it  he  was  a  man  ol  principle." 

"  He  was  such  at  one  period— strictly  so :  hut  principle,  sir,  some- 
times totters  under  the  pressure  of  debt  and  difficuUv  ;  and  a  man's 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  fiides  before  the  howl  of  cfamorous  credi- 
tors. But  for  this,  my  poor  master  would  never  have  been  SO  infa- 
tuated an  to  think  of  buying  hds  way  to  a  bishoprick/' 

**  Buyin^jj  it ?" 

"A  nobleman's  nephew,  who  had  obtained  a  commission  through 
her  means  in  a  'crack ' cavalry  regiment,  suggested  to  the  rector  th* 
policy  oi  making  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke." 

'*  Doubtful  policy,  I  should  say.** 

"  Doubtful  ?"  cried  the  old  man,  —  **  it  was  fatal.  The  advocacy 
of  this  woman  was  to  be  secured  by  gold ;  and  the  incuml)pnt  of 

H  ,  already  in  difficulties,  and  beset  by  a  crowd  of  crediifirs, 

was  driven  to  various,  and  not  very  becoming  cxpeilients  to  raise  the 
sum  which  this  harpy,  in  thejinl  instance,  demanded.  He  borrow- 
ed right  and  lefl ;  and  at  length,  with  infinite  difficulty,  completed 
the  amount.  It  was  one  thousand  pounds.  During  the  progress  of 
the  affair — all !  I  little  knew  my  errand :  would  to  God  I  had!  ray  con- 
fiding and  generous  benefactor  should  not  have  been  so  rrrossly  duped, 
— it  was  my  duty  more  than  once  to  wait  the  leisure  of  the  royal  fa- 
vouiiLe;  and  I  well  remember  the  splendour  in  which  this  lively, 
yain,  extravagant,  and,  after  all,  not  particularly  handsome  woman, 
lived.  But  I  recollected  her  long,  long  before  she  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Duke  of  York.  I  remembered  her  at  Exmouth,  when 
she  resided  at  Manchester  House,  in  those  dnys  a  noble  dwelling, 
adjoining  that  belonginfj  to  Mr.  J^ussell.  tlio  Kxeter  b-niker  ;  and 
when  she  had  neither  biahopricks,  comuiissions,  nor  clerkships  in  the 
ordnance,  to  dispose  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  Sad  I  sad  I  that  he, 
who  must  have  known  the  nature  of  her  claims  on  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  whose  very  calling  should  have  made  him  reject  advance- 
ment through  such  a  medium,  should  have  ever  trusted  fame,  for- 
tune, character,  all.  to  the  keeping  of  an  unscrupulous  woman  !" 

**  And  was  there  ?u)  friend, — no  connection, — none  to  warn  him  ?" 

**IIe  had  noconhdant !  Secrecy  the  most  rigid  was  imposed  upon 
him ;  and  such  was  his  faith  in  the  favourite's  assurances,  and  such 
the  trust  he  reposed  in  her  oft-repeated  decUrations,  that  to  the  very 
first  vacancy  on  the  bishop's  bench  he  would,  by  the  Duke  of  York's 
influence,  inevitably  succeed  ;  that  instead  of  having  any  fears  about 
the  future,  and  prudently  curtailing  his  expenditure,  his  M-ne<ts  be- 
came more  numerous,  and  his  mode  of  living  more  lavisli  liian  ever. 
It  N^as  an  agreeable  position  while  the  delusion  lasted.    Much  was 
his  society  courted ;  and  many  were  the  gay  carriages  that  rattled 
down  toH  ^11;  and  'a  most  entertaining,  intelligent,  well-in- 
formed host,'  was  the  description  given  of  the  rector  by  his  various, 
and  well-informed  guests.    All  went  merrily  till  the  House  of  Com- 
mons smashed  him — utterly  and  irretrievably.    Bishoprick,  rectory, 
royal  chaplaincy,  all  vanished.  In  twelve  hour^  he  was  a  ruined  man.' ' 
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^  '*  The  House  of  Commons  !  There  you  must  be  in  error.  No  de- 
cision of  that  house  could  so  affect  him  ?" 

But  evidence  given  at  its  bar  did.    Tliere  was  at  that  time  oi' 
day  a  mischievous,  restless  being,  named  Colonel  Wardle ;  and  he 
€M>apled  together,  in  a  very  ominous  way,  the  names  of  the  Duke  of 
YoMc  and  Mrs.  Clarke.   Some  truly  awkward  disclosures  were  made 
las  to  the  extent  in  which  the  lady  had  turned  to  pecuniary  account 
Iter  influence  over  her  royal  lover.    Among  other  lamentable  expo- 
sures -Nvas  tliat  of  the  rector's  negotiation  for  a  bishoprick  ;  the  sum 
he  had  paid  the  lady  for  her  good  offices  ;  and  the  eacferness  and 
pertinacity  with  which  he  hud  urged  her  to  fulfil  her  promises.  All 
became  public ;  and  you  know,  sir,  how  furious  John  Bull  is  during 
Ilia  periodical  fits  of  morality,  and  with  what  determination  he  cla- 
mours for  a  victim.  In  truth  a  victm  he  itUl  have.  The  floodgates  of 
popular  indignation  were  all  open  on  my  unfortunate  master.  The 
press  denounced  him.    The  bench  of  bishops  cried    fie!"  and  were 
immeasurably  shocked  at  hini.    Worst  of  all,  his  creditors  cried 
•  pay/  and  closed  their  ledgers  against  him.  Look  where  he  would, 
be  was  a  ruined  man.   Flight  was  inevitable ;  and,  to  avail,  it  must 
be  immetUaie.   Every  shilbng  he  could  raise  in  any  direction,  and 
from  any  source,  was  collected  together  ;  and  at  dusk,  alone,  and  by 
stealth,  he  quitted  H  11  for  ever.    His  destination  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  Hatchett's  Hotel,  ^\  here  he  was  to  sleep  ;  and  whence  he 
was  to  proceed  at  early  dawn  the  next  morning^,  to  a  foreign  hiding- 

{>lace.    It  was  an  hour  full  of  anguisii  for  one  so  caressed  and  fol- 
owed  as  he  had  been ;  and  keen  was  the  self-reproach  which  at  that 
moment  stung  him.   No  marvel,  Uien,  that  recollection  and  self- 
control  utterly  (ailed !    His  purse,  containing  all  that  he  had  in  the 
•world, — every  facility  he  possessed  for  flii^ht, — his  sole  friend  at  that 
crifi*?,  was  left,  in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  the  moment,  in  the 
hackney-coach  which  broug'ht  him  to  Hatchett's;  of  this  carria^re  he 
had  not  taken  the  number;  nor,  in  hourly  dread  of  arrest,  did  he 
dare  to  adopt  means  to  ascertain  it.   He  retired  to  his  sleeping- 
room  ;  but  it  is  imagined  that  the  desperation  of  bis  fortunes,  and 
his  forlorn  position,  and  his  dread  of  the  world's  scorn,  overpowered 
his  reason.    He  hung  himself  during  the  night !    The  waiter  found 
him  the  I'ollowing  morning  cold  and  lifeless.    He  was  suspended 
from  the  bed-post  ;  and  had  been  dead  some  hours  !    All  attempt, 
therefore,  to  restore  him  was  hopeless.    Suid  I  not  rightly,  sir,  that 
he  was  a  victim — a  victim  to  a  sordid  and  heartless  woman?" 
"And  the  Duke-.-did  he  show  n<>  feeling?" 
Great<*-«great :  but  he  was  himself  the  dupe  of  the  most  finished 
craft  M«  wn^,  ere  long,  admitted  by  his  sworn  foes." 

"A  melancholy  close,"  said  I,  "to  an  unusual  and  unjustifiable 
speculation!" 

"  Ay  !  and  one  of  its  most  extraordinary  features  was  this,  — that 
with  ample  opportunities  of  ascertaining  personally  from  the  Duke 
himself  whether  the  lady's  representations  were  true,  and  that  his 
Royal  Highness  had  taken,  and  was  taking  still,  the  active  part 
which  she  nlleged,  in  the  rector's  advancement,  he  never  adverted  to 
the  subject,  nor  made  the  slightest  in(|uiry;  an  omission  the  more 
incomprehensible,  since  after  his  deatli  it  was  found  he  had  been 
thrice  warned  anonymously  of  the  folly  of  placing  any  relianee  on 
the  lady's  promises.   One  of  these  letters^  from  its  style,  the  band- 
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writing,  nnd,  nbove  all,  from  its  poxltht  tenor,  was  thought  by  many 
to  have  been  jienned  by  the  Duke  hirasell.  But,  be  that  as  it  mny, 
the  warning  was  unavailing.  Poor  t'elluw  !  I  well  remember  one  of 
his  remarks  in  his  last  ministerial  effort  in  H— 11  cfaorch.  He  was 
alladinff  to  the  rapidity  with  which  events  chased  each  other,  and 
drove  their  moral  and  mesning  from  man's  memory.  He  divided 
time  into  the  past,  the  pro^sent,  and  ihv  i\\Xure  :  nrifl  contended  thnt 
true  wisdom  consisted  in  giving  up  the  paaL  to  oblivion  ;  the  present 
to  duty:  and  the  future  to  Providence.  'The  past  to  vbiivioH  I' 
Does  iie  hold  to  that  estimate  now  ?" 

CRAPTBR  XLTV. 

THE  8PKCULATOR. 

To  (be  man  who  does  uot  understajul  high  principles,  who  at  best  calif  them 
omvanlAiit  prejudices,  there  Is  alirays  one  toaf  in  the  book  of  kaowlodge  ihut  { 
there  are  motives  that  are  unknown  to  him,  time  are  actions  which  he  cannot 
eomprehend^ — G«  P.  R,  James. 

And  now,"  said  I,  taking  advanta^  of  a  pause  in  the  old  man's 
narrative,  "let  me  direct  your  attention  to  matters  of  personal  im- 
port. Y«Mi,  who  have  so  much  to  say  relative  to  another,  can, 
donhtles^,  explain  thoroughly  your  own  position:  what  misdemeanor 
brings  you  here  ?" 

**Ohl  one  quite  out  of  the  common  course!  I  am  bronghl  here 
for  stealing  vii/  orrn  property  /** 

"  Don't  trifle,"  said  1  sternly. 

**  Nothing  further  from  my  intention :  nothing  more  unbecoming 
my  years.  I  state  the  simple  truth.  Nay,  sir,  do  not  turn  away  aa 
if  you  suspected  I  was  misleading  you." 

*'  1  more  than  suspected  it :  my  impression  amounts  to  conviction.** 
''Then  listen ;  and  admit  that  first  impressions  constantly  require 
correction.   I  am  confined  here  on  a  charge  of  felonj^purloining^ 
they  term  it,  certain  deeds  and  documents,  which  deeds  and  docu- 
ments happen  tobew^  cmni  and  relate  to  my  own  property  ?" 
How  so?" 

I  atn  a  speculator,  and  a  bold  one.    I  married,  six  weeks  since, 
an  old  iudy  of  seventy." 
"Alan — be  serious  I " 

"Can  I  be  otherwise  afler  an  exploit  of  that  nature?"  I  turned 
away.   "  Nay,  sir,  pray  listen;  the  subject  is  tempting:  but  I  will 

not  be  jocular.  Tliis  marriage,  which  none  could  say  was  prrmafitrry 
my  friends  regarded  as  insane:  myself  as  politic.  The  lady,  1  grant, 
was  somewhat  open  to  remark.  She  had  been  in  difticulties  ;  was 
still  slightly  embarrassed ;  and  her  name  not  altogether  new  in  the 
Insolvent  Court.  I  own — ^these  points  are  best  admitted  in  the  out- 
set—that her  estates  lay  in  the  county  of  Ayr  ;  and  that  her  assets 
were  represented  by  those  figures  called  by  mathematicians  'un- 
known quantities;'  still  1  contend  it  was  a  prudent  marriage !" 

The  tone,  the  look,  the  pesttirc  witii  which  tliis  avowal  was  made, 
were  so  droll  as  to  divert  me  irom  my  settled  purpose  of  severely 
censuring  him. 

You  see,  sir,"  he  continued,  when  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
this  ill-advised  and  unfortunate  woman,  she  was  a  widow  ;  having  a 
iife-interest  in  the  handsome  property  left  by  her  husband*  She 
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relished  ehange  of  air,  and  was  mucli  given  to  locomodon ;  liked  to 
■pend  the  winter  at  Bath,  and  the  summer  at  Southampton ;  the 

autamn  at  Paris,  and  the  spring  at  CholtPiiham.  The  pastime  proved 
expensive  ;  and  so  she  fell  i\r<i  into  the  clutches  of  the  Jews  j  then 
into  the  hands  of  beings  infinitely  more  merciless — London  attor- 
neys ;  and  was  politely  introduced  by  these  latter  to  the  polished 
courtesies  of  the  Insolvent  Courts  Thence,  after  a  desperate  battle, 
ahe  made  her  escape ;  and  found  to  her  cost  that  she  was  penniless, 
or  nearly  so,  her  life-income  being  assigned  over  to  the  use  and  be- 
nefit of  her  creditors.  Children,  it  is  true,  she  had,  who  were  lavish 
of — their  critiques  and  counsel.  The  eldest  hopeful  remarked, — 
'  This  comes  of  your  rambling  propensities  !  So  much  for  having  a 
taste  for  nature  I  What  occasion  oad  you  to  see  a  sunset  on  the 
Rhine,  or  the  Bay  of  Naples  by  moonlight  ?  Yon  should  have  re- 
mained at  home ;  and  have  taken  things  for  granted.  I  feel  for  you  1 
Jane  feels  for  you !  We  all  feel  for  you ;  and  our  united  advice  is 
— assistance  fnm  us  ifou,  of  course,  do  not  expect, — our  united  and  de- 
c'ldrd  fidvice  is  —  keep  at  home  for  the  rest  of  your  days,  and  leave 
foreign  sights  to  foreign  people  !'  What  an  agreeable  announce- 
ment !  and  how  consolatory,  under  the  circumstances  !" 

The  bushy  eyebrows  of  tne  speaker  rose ;  the  comers  of  his  mouth 
fell;  his  comical  eyes  rolled  round  and  round;  and  again  I  deter- 
mined to  interrupt  and  chide  him  ;  and,  as  before,  the  drollery  of 
his  aspect  rendered  my  resolution  abortive. 

"I  heard/'  continued  he,  "of  the  poor  woman's  trouble,  and  made 
it  my  business  to  look  carefully  through  her  late  husband's  will.  It 
was  a  long-winded  document ;  but  at  length  I  lighted  on  a  clause 
which  would>  I  saw,  damage  her  enemies,  the  solicitors— Heaven's 
blessings  on  Lord  Brougham  for  his  cordial  hatred  of  these  vam- 

Eires  !  —  hopelessly  and  irretrievably.  The  old  distiller^s  will  gave 
is  locomotion-loving  relict  the  interest  of  all  his  property  during 
her  life,  or,  as  a  siibfief|uent  sentence  slyly  stated,  'till  she  remar- 
ried.' On  the  occurrence  of  that  certainly  somewhat  irn])robable 
contingency  her  life-interest  ceased,  and  the  property  bucauie  vested 
wholly  and  ^solutely  in  her  children !  '  Don't  you  see,'  said  I,  ad- 
dressing her  afiectionate  offspring,  'the  amaaing  importance  of  this 
clause?  Marry  your  mother;  marry  her  forthwith ;  marry  her,  I 
say,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  so  get  to  windward  most 
effectually  ofthe.se  legal  blood-suckers.' 

"  '  But  who  will  marry,'  was  the  answer,  such  an  ailing,  decrepid, 
asthmatical  old  woman  ?' 

'  was  the  reply,  — '  /,  on  any  sunshiny  morning  she  may 
please  to  name  r 

"The  Idea  was  approved  ;  the  marriage  decided  on  ;  and  the  ce- 
remony performed.  The  lawyers  looked  grim,  and  relaxed,  slowly 
and  unwilUni^ly  enough,  tlu  ir  gripe  of  the  property.  But  the  lady's 
life-intere-t  was  at  an  cud.  The  property  had  passed  to  her  chil- 
dren ;  and  iitr  creditors  and  their  law-advisers  prayed  for  patience, 
and  whistled.  This  deliverance  effected,  I  demanded  my  share  of 
the  spoil,  and  received  for  answer  that  I  was  a  disinterested  person, 
and  should  look,  like  all  disinterested  men,  for  my  reward  in  hea- 
ven. I  demurred  to  so  distant  a  date,  and  retaliated.  Every  deed 
belong in;^;  to  the  property  I  took  into  rnij  most  careful  custodtf.  My 
opponents  could  neither  sell,  nor  mortgage,  nor  transfer,  nor — what 
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was  M'orst  of  all  —  recrtrr.  Their  better  jiulciment  deserted  them. 
Tlu  y  grew  furious  ;  and  instead  of  trying  one  or  more  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  'conciliation  act;'  brought  a  charee  of  felony  a<^ainst 
me:  and  here  I  am.  But  it's  all  moonbhine!  llwy  can  make  no- 
thing of  it !  Thev  thought  to  intimiihrte  me.  Bah  I  boh !  There 
u  some  blood  in  these  old  veins  yet.  I 'm  an  honest  man,  air :  and 
so  I  shall  prove !" 

1  had  niy  doubts  of  tins  from  his  own  statements  ;  but  there  was 
no  time  to  iirt^ue  tiie  point,  antf  we  parted.  The  as^iizes  came  on  ; 
and  at  their  close  I  missed  ni^  old  acquaintance.  To  my  inquiries 
for  him— 

*'  Oh !  the  white-headed  old  gentleman !"  replied  the  gaoler.  *^  I 
remember  him.    He*s  all  right  f    lie  ]e(t  this  morning.  He 

doubled  up  the  lawyers,  as  he  said  he  should." 
How  HO  ?    What  be(»me  of  the  indictment?" 

"No  BILL  !" 

What  a  candid,  clear-complexioned,  venerabie-lookii»g  uld  in- 
Iriguanl  he  was! 


THE  WATERS  OP  BABYLON. 
BY  w.  o.  J.  aAaasa,  esq. 
Psalm  msaW^'^SnperJlHmina  Bab^tonU, 

How  harsh  was  t)iat  request,  which  Israel  heard, 

Froin  fn'oruful  lips  to  ac)iiuf(  luMrrs  prfft-rrM, 

When,  wiiere  Eupkrateft'  waterv  slowly  glide. 

Weeping  the/  sal  in  the  sweet  eveDtida 

'^^^  Strike  the  neglected  harp,  and  wake  those  lays 

V»mr  maids  w  vvv  wont  'ueath  Jiid;ih's  vines  toraiie  !" 

Cruel  demand  .'  how  may  tlie  captive  sing? 

How  ahali  the  mourner  touclt  joy  s  golden  string? 

'  <  >ui  harps  hang  on  the  wUJow>  withered  botigh, 

llniki  ri  ib  every  \vir«',  or  ttinelens,  now  ; 

The  songs  that  peal  d  through  Saiem's  holy  towers 

We  most  not,  cannot,  hreathe  in  Gentile  bowers ! 

(  ii  y  nf  Solomon,  thy  pomp  has  fled  $ 
Tiiy  lulls  lie  desolate,  tfiy  prtnros  dead  ; 
And  where  the  glory  of  our  God  ouce  shoue 
There  sunds  a  crumbling  ruin,  vdd  and  Icme. 

Though  doomM  to  wander  In  ungenfal  dimes, 
A  race  of  exik  s  fur  niir  fathers*  rrimes, 
Never,  wliilst  through  our  veins  life'*  curreut  flows 
Will  we  forget,  Jenisaleni.  thy  woes! 

"  How  long.  O  Lord  !  shall  Israel's  foes  possess 

Tliy  t  lioseii  5oat.  riiakiiiLT  it  wilderness? 
How  long,  a  weiiry  remiiaut  »ad  and  lone. 
Must  Israel's  ehildran  dwell  in  lands  unknown  ? 

Our  home  is  distant  far ;  yet  FaneyV  dream 
Seats  tis  ixiTvCnx  by  Jordan's  sacred  stream 
And  willowy  banks  j  but  ah  1  they  are  not  nigh. 
It  is  Euphrates*  wave  that  murmurs  by 
8o  »an;r  a  dark-oyod  choir  of  Hebrew  maids 
Their  lateRt  sonf^  l>rneath  night**  falling  shades { 
E'en  the  dark  river,  pHiiMing,  seem'd  to  liear, 
And  the  pale  willows  gleam'U  with  nmnv  u  tear  ! 
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BY  H.  R.  ADD180K. 

Of  all  the  agreeable,  of  all  the  fdsciniitln.;  creatures  in  existence^ 
rjone  can  equal  'Mlu«  real  woman  of  the  world."  Of  all  the  cold,  stiff, 
and  repulsive  characters  that  frequent  society,  none  can  vie  with 
**  the  woman  of  the  world."  Opp(W?ites  may  i»uDietiuie8  be  true  ;  the 
contradictory  account  here  given  of  the  same  individual  is  strictly  cor- 
rect. To  the  rich,  to  the  great,  to  the  inflaential,  the  female  we  de- 
scribe is  the  most  agreeable  companion  that  ever  won  golden  opinions. 
To  the  poor  velative,  to  the  fallen  friend,  or  the  person  above  whom  she 
has  risen,  none  can  be  so  hau<i;hty,  so  instiltin;;.  Thank  Heaven  ?  we 
seldom  find  spinsters  enlisted  in  this  clasK,  iuul  rarcdv  persons  uuring 
their  fir^t  marriage  ;  but  in  a  well-seasoned  widowhood,  in  a  state  of 
second  connubial  bliss,  the  vampire  lady  has  full  scope  to  play  off  the 
knowledge,  the  intrigue,  which  debased  moments  have  instilled  into 
her.  To  trample  on  those  who  have  served  her,  to  cut  those  who  can  no 
lunger  pander  to  her  ambitiOB  or  her  pleasure,  to  spurn  her  equals,  and 
to  make  nse  of  her  saperiors,  are  the  only  objects  in  life  winch  the  hack« 
neyed  and  often-deceived  female  of  this  class  endeavours  to  accomplish. 
The  long-cheated  gambler  frequently  ends  in  becoming  a  sharper,  con- 
sidering it  but  fair  to  retaliate  on  the  less  experienced  those  evils  which 
he  himself  has  endnred.  On  the  same  principle,  the  well*worn  matron 
of  deeply-acquired  knowledge,  seeks  to  deceive  those  who  have  already 
but  too  often  succeeded  in  misleading  her.  If  you  are  of  a  reckless  dis- 
position you  may  encounter  a  tiger  single-handed,  and,  by  a  miracle, 
come  off  victorious.  Avoid,  however,  a  "  woman  of  the  world."  Satan 
himself  is  no  match  for  her. 

When  a  woman  of  this  stamp  smiles,  be  sure  that  deceit  lurks  under 
the  seeming  good-nature.  It  is  true  that  she  will  occasionally,  in  pass- 
ing  in  her  carriage,  or  even  in  spesking  to  her  servant,  thus  indulge ; 
these  bland  looks,  however,  are  meant  to  shou  her  teeth,  half  of  which 
are  false.  If  she  really  and  palpably  smiles  npon  you,  there  is  a  latent 
motive,  which  has  called  up  the  look  :  some  scheme  is  about  to  be  built 
on  your  credulity.  When  she  frowns  she  is  less  dangerous ;  you  have 
foiled  her,  vou  have  thwarted  her  in  some  of  her  plans,  you  have  gained 
her  eternal  enmity ;  so  much  the  better.  The  open  hatred  of  such  a 
being  is  far  preferable  to  her  hollow,  and  upes-hr«ithing  friendship. 

If  a  widow,  she  is  mild,  extremely  reaay  to  oblige,  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  plensures  of  "  young  people,"  desirous  of  showing  attention 
to  the  old  and  the  infirm.  Bashful  of  her  own  accompiishments,  she 
seems  anxiims  to  draw  out  those  of  others,  warm  in  her  regards,  ear- 
nest in  her  advice,  and  general  conversation. 

If  married,  she  publicly  makes  much  of  her  husband,  because  she 
knows  it  raises  hmelf.  A  tyrant  at  home,  she  is  all  amiability  abroad ; 
^^■e(Med  to  nn  old  rnun,  she  pretends  to  be  jealous  of  him,  in  order  to 
tickle  his  vanily.  Espoused  to  a  young  one,  she  continually  affords 
him  a  ronnd  of  pleasure,  to  prevent  his  thoughts  recurring  to  the  match 
he  has  made.  Overbearing  to  her  dependant  relatives,  obsequious  to 
her  betters,  knowing  and  alert  towards  her  tradespeople,  annarently 
innocent  and  simple  in  general  society,  the  woman  of  the  worlti  has  ac- 
cumulated a  nice  little  sum,  amassed  what  is  vulgarly  called  "  a  lonff 
Stocking,"  in  case  of  her  huslwnd's  death  ;  for,  be  it  well  understood. 
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this  regular  chttreb-ffoer  has  taken  her  own  reading  of  tlic  parable  of 
tbe  "  unjust  steward/'  and  wiael^  dete^ined  to  make  friends  of  the 
*'  mammon  of  iinrI<:IitcousncRs,"  m  order  that  worldly  friends  may  re- 
ceive her  into  their  habitations." 

No  circumstance  can  throw  the  well-tutored  "  woman  of  the  world** 
oflf  her  guard.  It  is  true  she  has  her  cmnpanu  manner  and  voice,  her 
domett  rule  and  tone ;  yet  so  perfectly  au  faii  is  she,  so  continually 
prepared  for  eyery  event,  that  I  am  confident,  in  case  of  a  fire  occur- 
ring, or  a  storm  treating  in  the  roof  of  her  house,  she  would,  previously 
to  flyiii*;  from  the  premises,  secure  her  jewel-box,  throw  off  her  curl- 
papers, and  put  nn  n  lectlc  rou«re. 

These  persons,  like  characters  in  a  masquerade,  are  often  of  the 
amusing  sort.  Tiie  key  of  their  actions,  once  in  your  possession,  like 
the  nanceuTTes  of  a  sQaket  their  tortuous  movements  are  an  amusing 
study.  They  can  never  seek  their  object  in  a  direct  line ;  the  very  act 
of  shaking  your  hand  is  with  them  a  sabject  of  speculation.  If  they 
have  children,  they  only  look  upon  them  as  the  probable  means  of  fu- 
ture aggrandizement.  If  they  have  only  step-children,  they  manage  to 
sow  dissension  between  them  and  tiieir  actual  parent,  and  turn  them 
out  of  doors.  Fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters,  are  all  very  well 
as  long  as  they  can  be  of  use.  When  they  cease  to  be  so^  they  are  in- 
ctiinljrances,  of  which  the  welUviaored  dame  soon  managea  to  get  rid. 

The  great  aim  of  a  worldly  woman  is  to  assume  an  easy,  good-na- 
tured, anrj  friendly  manner  towards  those  whom  she  has  Ion<»  looked 
down  upon  and  insulted,  when  shi-  happens  to  find  they  can  be  of  use 
to  her.  In  ten  minutes  her  apparent  candoiur  and  warm-heartedness 
have  eradicated  the  sting  her  former  unkindneashad  inflieted*  Again, 
her  dupe  believes,  and  confides  in  her  sincerity,  gives  up  the  pmut 
which  the  designing  female  is  anxious  to  gain,  and  ia  once  more,  this 
point  acquired,  treated  with  scorn  by  her  who  was  only  amiable  for  a 
while,  in  order  to  effect  her  purpose. 

Avarice  is  a  sure  concomitant  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  The 
far-seeing  female  is  always  preparing  for  a  winter  s  Jay.  While  young 
and  haniMome,  she  can  gain  much  by  kading  on  admirers  by  artlul 
smiles,  and  implied  encouragement ;  but  well  she  knows  a  time  must 
come  when  these  daoglem  will  fall  away.  To  lay  up  a  store  against 
these  chances  is,  consequently,  her  every-day  aim. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  study  deeply  any  question  ;  practi- 
cal knowledge  is  all  she  wants.  It  is  true,  she  intersperses  her  conver- 
sation with  foreign  quotations ;  a  few  sentences  of  this  kind  (thanks  to 
Maundci^s'' Treasury  of  Knowledge,"  and  similar  works,)  are  easily 
acquired.  If  she  is  to  meet  a  Baron  Rothschild  at  dinner,  she  learns 
from  the  Morning  Post  the  price  of  the  funds  by  heart.  If  she  is  to  sit 
next  to  an  admiral,  she  spells  over  the  engagements  he  has  borne  n  pnrt 
in,  and  dtli^^lits  him  by  her  seeming  extraordinary  knowledge  ot"  nauti- 
cal events.  He  little  oreams  that  she  has  acquired  all  this  information 
from  three  pages  of  James's  "  Naval  History."  Napier  tells  her  the 
feats  of  the  generab  she  is  likely  to  talk  to ;  while  the  morning  journals 
fill  up  the  rest  of  her  stock  of  knowledge. 

In  society  she  is  gay,  apparently  artless,  deferential,  and  agreeable ; 
at  home  she  is  stingy,  cross,  seemingly  f;iti[rued,  and  slovenly.  There 
are,  however,  so  many  classes  of  tliis  t  haracter,  that  I  shall  here  con- 
clude my  paper,  only  warning  you  rather  to  take  a  serpent  to  your 
bosom  IMB  make  a  mend  of  a  '*  woman  of  the  world.** 
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A  painter's  ADVENTURK  in  PARIS. 
WITH    AN    ILLUSTRATIOK    BY    J.  LEECH. 

I  AM  a  young  English  artist — at  least,  my  friends  have  been  telling 
me  so  for  the  last  four  years.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  any  claim  to  the 
name ;  because  the  Royal  Academicians  have  constantly  refused  to  ac- 
cept my  pictures  ;  and  they  ought  to  be  the  l>est  judges.  However, 
after  four  years' striving  to  get  hung,  I  gave  up  the  attempt  in  disgust, 
and  left  a  country  where  I  was  unappreciated  for  Paris.    I  had  intro- 
ductions to  several  fusliionable  people,  as  I  was  assured  by  those  who 
gave  me  the  letters  ;  but  was  unable  to  deliver  them,  in  consequence 
of  my  beard  being  in  such  an  unbecoming  state  for  the  first  month 
after  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs, 
which  runs,  you  know,  at  right  angles  to  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  parallel 
with  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.    I  do  not  admire  a  beard,  but  I  found 
all  the  artists  wore  them,  and  tried  by  their  recommendation  to  culti- 
vate one,  which  grew  so  slowly  and  irregularly  that  I  was  quite  unpre- 
sentable for  a  long  time,  except  at  the  table  d'h6te  of  artists,  where  I 
dined,  at  the  wine-shop  of  one  Pere  Moulin  in  the  RueCherche  Midi. 
I  was  introduced  to  it  by.  a  young  Englishman,  who  was  painting  in 
Paris ;  where  he  found  everything  an  artist  requires  more  within  his 
reach  than  in  England.    Atelier,  fees,  models,  canvases,  colours,  &c., 
were  all  cheaper  and  better  than  amongst  us.    He  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  young  Frenchmen  who  filled  the  table  at  Pere  Aloulin's 
wine-shop.    I  ain  a  painter,  and  must  describe  minutely.    You  enter- 
ed the  room  where  we  dined,  through  the  shop,  whose  low  counter, 
well  furnished  with  bottles  and  glasses,  was  presided  over  by  IVIadame 
Moulin,  a  good  motherly  lady^  who  made  capital  soup,  and  had  the  se- 
cret of  a  sauU  of  kidneys  to  perfection.  Behind  the  shop  are  two  dark 
holf B ;  in  one  of  which  lives  the  boy  George,  with  a  favourite  pig  of 
IVIoulin's,  though  the  pig  is  very  small,  and  clean,  and  when  I  write 
this  will,  no  doubt,  have  been  eaten.    The  other  dark  hole  is  the  re- 
sort of  several  respectable  work-people,  who  come  here  to  dine,  and 
play  at  dominoes.    Immediately  beyond  these  lies  our  dining-room.  I 
must  say  it  is  rudely  furnished.    A  long  table  nearly  fills  it ;  leaving 
just  room  for  a  row  of  stump  chairs  at  each  side,  and  a  stove  at  the  end. 
I  am  also  bound  to  confess  that  it  smells  strong  of  caporal,  or  what  an- 
swers in  France  to  shag-tobacco.    But  this  we  like,  and  the  ladies 
who  visit  us  occasionally  are  used  to  it.    The  walls  are  covered  with 
the  most  extravagant  charges  —  I  mean  caricatures  of  the  different 
artists  who  dine  here — painted  by  their  most  intimate  friends.  This 
is  the  real  treasure  of  the  house,  valued  by  Moulin  with  a  sincerity 
that  would  put  your  regular  collectors  to  shame.    He  figures  amongst 
them  himself.    If  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  has  been 
negotiating  with  him  for  the  purchase  of  this  gallery,  succeeds  in  ob- 
taining it,  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  public.    \Vell,  so  much  for 
our  dining-room.    Its  inmates  are  all  artists,  more  or  lesB ;  to  be  sure 
we  do  admit  the  respectable  pharmacien  from  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  and  that  darling,  Pere  Bisquet,  who  is  quite  the  wit  of  the 
party,  though  he  has  a  wife  at  home,  he  says  (though  we  don't  believe 
It).    You  may  see  his  portrait  over  his  head,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
ribbons  and  artificial  flowers,  to  typify  his  devotion  to  the  fair  sex. 
Then  there  are  two  or  three  clerks  in  public  ofliccs,  capital  fellows  in 
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their  way,  and  wlio  cnn  nil  of  them  handle  a  pencil  more  or  less-  That 
stalwart  voung  man,  with  light  hair,  is  Martial  D'Herrison,  a  native  of 
Dunkerque,  and  an  engineer.  He  will  make  his  fortune  in  South 
America.  He  witihes  to  be  thought  very  cynical  and  wicked,  but  is  at 
he«rt  a  oood  fellow.  Hii  nelghuour  is  my  English  friend,  ArmBtrong;, 
though  his  beard  it  to  magnificent,  and  his  liead  so  decidedly  Fiench 
in  ttyle.  His  great  Newfoundland  dog,  Vulcan,  is  at  his  feet ;  and 
very  proud  and  ))lea8ant  he  looks.  Beyond  him  do  you  see  that  young 
man,  with  bushy  stroncr  black  hair,  like  a  lion's  mane,  or  rather,  like 
the  wig  or  a  iNew  (iuinea  savage,  in  a  red  tlanuel  bhirt  (they  call  them 
varmttes,  and  half  the  artists  wear  them).  His  name  is  Le  Breton, 
and  he  comea  from  L'Orient*  In  Brittany.  He  jntt  missed  the  grand 
prix  at  the  French  Royal  Academy  {TAe  Ecole  des  Bean.i  Arts),  and 
will  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  lie  is  as  decided  as  Napoleon,  and 
as  strong  as  a  bull,  with  a  fiery  temper,  and  abundance  of  invention. 
And  on  liis  left  sits  a  pant  in  body  and  a  lamb  in  mind,  our  tlurliuL: 
old  Chappelier,  a  courier  de  cabinet,  who,  when  not  on  the  road,  does 
nothing  but  paint  impossilile  pictorM*  and  whom  everybodr  lorea. 
The  not  very  remarkable-lookii^  person  lighting  his  pipe  at  the  cfeove 
is  the  writer  of  this  paper.  Thm  may  be  half-a-dosen  heaideef  whom 
I  need  not  describe,  as  they  are  not  of  any  importance  to  my  story. 
Well,  I  have  got  my  characters  before  you,  though  I  wish  I  were  work- 
ing with  palette  and  ]>encil  instead  of  pen  and  paper,  as  I  should  then 
be  more  at  home  in  my  work. 

I  certainly  lived  a  pleaiant  life  in  Paris.  Pdnting  all  day ;  our 
merry  dinner  of  thirty  sous ;  onr  pipes  afterwards,  with  a  pdk 
and  those  glorious  atelier  evenings,  when  we  gathered  round  the  atw« 
in  the  large  barn-like,  li.ilf-furnished  room.  I  see  them  now;  the 
huge  easels,  with  tlieir  hLiif-covered  canvases  shoved  into  corners  ;  the 
casts  and  studies  that  coverea  the  walls ;  the  two  or  three  odd-looking 
carved  chairs ;  perhaps  a  lay  figure,  if  not  a  skeleton,  in  one  corner^ 
and  a  gnitar  in  another ;  the  pleasant  fames  of  the  6>Ppnl  Ia  one's  noa« 
trila ;  and  through  all,  the  dear  voice  of  Rema  and  Filine  mineling  in 
sweet  treble  with  D'Herrison's  powerful  basSf  or  mv  fnend  Arm- 
strong's clear  English  barytone,  that  it  made  one  proud  of  fine's  coun- 
try to  hear.  They  certainly  were  pleasant  evenings,  ay,  and  the  right 
sort  of  eveniiu^s  for  an  artist  to  spend.  Many  a  problem  of  art  was 
discuued  fairly  and  feariessly  in  our  oonelaves;  and  the  good-hearted 
little  griteiiei,  who  were  our  friends  and  companioniii  IooIcm  qoietly  on, 
smiling  at  what  they  did  not  understand. 

One  night  our  meeting  nt  Armstrong's  had  been  prolonged  to  an  un- 
usually late  hour.  When  1  tell  you  that  it  was  Chri'^tmnis  Eve  you 
will  not  wonder  at  it.  We  had  had  all  manner  of  festivities.  A  huge 
plum-pudding  purchased  at  the  Kagiish  cuuiectioner's  iu  the  Rue  St. 
dermainj  after  iwe  pusslement  of  tne  gruettes  about  the  oookins  of  it, 
had  been  discussed,  with  its  accompanying  burnt  brandy.  We,  the 
English  of  the  party,  had  aung  "  Rule  Britannia"  and  "  Uod  save  the 
King  "  till  we  were  hoarse ;  and  the  Frenchmen,  in  rivalry,  had  made  *• 
the  ohl  walls  ring  again  with  the  *' INIarseillaise"  and  "  Le  Chant  du 
Depart,"  followed  by  a  general  chorus  of  French  and  English,  men 
and  women,  of 

<*  Voila  la  vie, 
Voila  1h  vie, 
Dss  Boh^mieus  Parisiens  !** 
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from  the  melodrama  at  the  Amhigu,  then  turning  the  heads  of  all 
Paris.  We  had  grown  werj  riotous  towafds  the  small  honis,  and  one 
of  tiSy  who  had  credit  with  the  marchand  des  tins  over  the  way,  had 
rashly  procured  half-a-dozen  of  Beaune  (Arst  quality),  which  again  gare 
rise  to  a  general  frying;  of  "  belgnds,"  discussed  with  heartiest  relish, 
amidst  roars  of  laughter  and  snatches  of  discordant  %on^.  In  fact,  we 
were  as  near  drunk  as  one  ever  allows  oneself  to  be  in  France,  and  iu- 
^  enmd  more  than  one  warning  growl  from  the  patrol  as  we  descended 
the  Rue  Notre  Dsine  des  Chanips  en  our  war  to  the  Roe  Vaugirard* 
Here  we  sepanted.  I  and  Le  Breton,  thougn  our  roods  lay  in  oppo» 
site  directions,  had  got  into  a  hazy  hut  vehement  argument  about  the 
respective  provinces  of  Art  and  Nature,  nnd  he  insisted  on  accompany- 
ing Die  to  tiie  door  of  mv  lodgings  ojijiosite  to  the  Luxeinhinirg.  \Wq 
arrived  there  without  coming  to  a  sati^iiiictury  bettiemeut  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  that  wiser  men,  and  soberer  dispntan 
have  been  unable  to  decide  on  the  same  knotty  point. 

"  We  must  not  part  vet,"  said  Le  Breton.   "  If  Madame  Booig^i 
will  let  me  in,  I  '11  smoKe  a  pipe  ^vitli  you  before  going  to  bed." 

"Very  well,"  I  replied,  repeating  a  rin*:;  loud  enough  to  wake  the 
drowsiest  pvrti^re  in  the  quarter.  No  answer  was  returned ;  no 
cordon  pulled  to  give  us  entrance.  My  impatient  comrade  grew  tired 
of  stanoing  in  the  oold;  and,  let  mo  tell  you  that  a  Christmas  night 
in  Paris,  with  the  mud  two  inches  deep  under  your  feet,  is  no  joke. 

'*  Let  tta  adjourn  to  the  Terram,"  ezdaimed  he  at  last,  pufliog  me 
by  tiie  arm.    *'  I  'II  light  a  fire,  and  yon  shall  sleop  on  my  sofa." 

T  was  in  that  happy  state  when  hed  is  no  nhji  ct,  and  agreed  to  his 
proposal.  The  Terrain  to  which  we  were  hound  was  a  wide  space  of 
enclosed  ground,  covered  with  stunted  vegetables,  and  broken  up  into 
building  sites,  encnrabered  with  the  usuu  aooompaniments  of  an  in* 
creasing  quarter,  mason's  shed,  hewn  stones,  and  lime-heaps.  The 
house  in  which  Le  Breton  lived  stood  isolated  in  the  centre  of  this 
plot,  which  might  be  of  eight  acres  in  extent,  between  the  Rue  Vau- 
girard  and  the  exterior  Boulevard.  The  house  itself  resembled  a  chalet ; 
and  I  cannot  tell  for  what  purpose  it  had  been  built  originally.  At 
present  it  contained  half-a-dozen  ateliers,  and  the  apartments  occu- 
pied by  my  companion,  who  was  the  solo  occupant  of  the  building  after 

"  Take  care  of  your  shins  I"  he  cried  out,  as  we  groped  for  the  door* 

way,  amidst  a  chaos  of  debris  of  building  materials. 

•'All  right  1"  I  sang  out  as  we  entered  the  porch. 

He  had  ludfera  in  the  entrance-hall,  and  lighting  his  candle,  showed 
me  the  broad^  i^-lashioned  staircase  running  up  to  a  corridor  wkidi 
extended  round  two  sides  of  the  interior,  and  communicated  with  the 
ateliers  and  his  apartments.  By  the  dim  light  of  his  candle,  which 
only  half  lighted  the  wide  space,  the  place  nad  a  mW,  shivery,  un- 
comfortable lw)l{,  reminding  one  of  the  mysterious  countrv-honses  into 
which  bL'iii^lited  travellers  are  ushered  in  Minerva  Press  roaniuces, 
when  their  carriages  break  down  in  wild  countries.  Le  Breton  ran  up 
the  staurs,  and  I  followed  him.  His  rooms  were  on  the  right ;  a  small 
salon,  with  a  bedroom  adjoininff,  and  the  atelier  fodng ;  so  that  to  en- 
ter the  latter  one  had  to  cross  the  corridor. 

His  rooms  were  more  comfortable  than  I  had  anticipated  from  the 
first  sight  of  the  house;  and  when  he  had  lit  his  stove,  anil  we  gather- 
ed in  close  to  the  cheerful  Are,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  some  right  old  cog- 
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me  within  readi,  I  felt  fit  to  face  anything  in  the  wa^  of  robber, 
ghost*  or  argument.    I  little  thought  how  sooa  my  coolness  migfat  be 

put  to  the  proof.  Well,  we  arjiued  until  both  of  us  confessed  that  we 
iuid  ^(»  tlic»roughly  lost  sight  of  the  original  questi  on  in  a  fierce  contro- 
versy about  French  and  Kuglish  schools  of  paiiitini:,  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  try  and  recover  it.  Le  Breton  retired  to  bed,  and  i, 
iui^ifing  his  old  sofa,  a  regular  painter's  property,  Mrith  eorer  of  stanp- 
id  Utrecht  velvet,  and  quaintlv-carved  legs,  as  near  to  the  stxwre  ss 
safety  allowed^  stretched  myself  upon  it>  to  sleep  as  I  best  might.  I 
watclietl  the  stove,  the  door  of  which  I  opened,  till  the  wood  ashes, 

f owing  fainter  and  fainter,  had  almost  expired,  and  then  fell  aslet-p. 
don't  kutm  how  long  I  had  slept,  when  I  was  startled  from  my  un- 
certain clumber  by  a  noise  at  my  ear  as  of  one  stumbling  over  some- 
thing. At  first  I  thought  Le  Breton  might  have  left  his  bed,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  abusing  him  tot  awakening  me,  when  a  suppressed 
jucr^j  in  a  voice  of  a  pitch  quite  different  from  my  companion's,  drove 
away  all  the  fumes  of  sleep  and  cognac,  and  set  me  listening,  in  that 
sort  of  cold  sweat  one  feels  nnder  such  circumstances,  my  mouth  wide 
open  that  my  breathing  might  not  be  heard,  hut  my  heart  beatinfj  so 
fai>t  and  lund,  as  I  fancied  that  the  former  precaution  seemed  uselea«». 
Ao  hour  appeared  to  elapse  before  anvthing  followed  the  first  excla- 
mation. Then  I  heard  in  a  distinct,  slowly  enunciated  whisper,  "To 
the  right,  Antoine,  and  take  care  ni  the  easel  near  the  door."  Then  a 
cautious  step  along  the  corridor,  hardly  audible.  The  walker  evident- 
ly wore  vhaussons,  or  list-slippers.  lie  stopped  at  the  door,  and  I  felt 
sick  with  expectation  ;  different^  however^  from  the  first  vague  f<»r  I 
had  experienced  on  waking. 

"Now,  U  r^e*  (the  light),  whispered  the  first  voice,  and  I  heard 
the  whiz  of  a  lucifer  and  saw  the  muffled  li^ht  of  a  dark  lantern  cau- 
tiously let  in  from  the  doorway.  It  was  evident  that  the  thieves,  for 
such  they  clearly  were,  had  not  anticipated  finding  two  inmates.  The 
first  exclamation  of  the  man  in  the  room  was  The  devil,  there  are 
two  of  them  I " 

''I've  pot  my  knife,"  cooly  rejoined  his  companion,  and  under 
my  halMosed  eyelids  I  saw  him  produce  from  his  side-pocket  one 
of  those  raseally^ookang  spring  knives,  which  though  prohibited  by 
the  police,  are  sold  in  great  numbers  in  Paris.    I  felt  that  sort  of 

tingle  which  accompanies  the  return  of  tlu»  blood  from  the  heart,  and 
cautiously  n-athert'd  myself  up  for  a  sj)ring,  under  the  heavy  cloak 
which  1  had  drawn  over  uie  before  going  to  hieep- 

^  Look  to  the  sola,  Antoine,  while  I  &tache  ae  bomehon"  (secure  the 
money),  said  the  first  nifiian,  as  he  stole  on  tiptoe  towards  the  oom- 
^ode,  which  was  cloae  to  the  bed,  and  in  which  I  knew  Le  Breton 
kept  his  money.  The  other  rascal,  a  low,  ill- looking  vagabond,  in  a 
blue  blouse  and  tmnsers  of  blue  cotton,  had  made  but  two  steps  towards 
me  from  the  door,  wlu-n  I  gave  a  terrific  spring  from  the  sofa,  shout- 
ing at  the  same  munieut  to  Le  Brttun  in  a  voice  that  would  have 
wSced  the  seven  sleepers.  My  object  was  to  fling  the  doak  over  the 
head  of  my  opponent,  but  unfortunately  he  was  prepared,  and  by  a 
movement  of  his  arms,  before  I  oould  reach  him,  threw  it  back  so  as 
almost  to  entangle  me,  at  the  same  time  dashing  upon  me  with  a 
storm  of  oaths  and  throwing  the  light  of  his  lantern  full  in  my  eves  <^ 
as  effectualh  to  dazzle  me.  Before  I  knew  where  we  were,  lie  was 
upon  me,  Jualing  stabb  with  his  knife,  which  were  intercepted  by  the 
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cloak,  which,  I  helieved,  saved  me.   As  it  was,  I  felt  the  Mood  ninniog 
freely  from  my  neck.    At  my  cry,  Ije  Breton  had  awakened,  but  not 
it!  timo  tn  escnpe  a  stunning  blow  from  :i  short  leaded  stick,  generally 
carried  by  the  Purisian  night  robbers  in  ihvir  exploits.    But  Le  Bre- 
ton, strong  as  a  liorse,  would,  I  knew,  take  twice  the  killing  of  an 
ordinary  uiau,  and  I  felt  comparatively  easy  about  him  ;  but  about 
mysdf,  I  was  effectually  iirevented  from  doing  any  mischief  to  my  ad- 
versary by  the  cloak,  which,  while  it  sbelterad  me,  completely  nam^ 
pered  my  arms.    At  last,  however,  I  managed  to  get  my  arms  loose, 
nnd  grappled  with  the  robber.  I  am  a  Westmoreland  man,  and  know  a 
wrestling  trick  or  two,  which  I  hoped  would  enable  me  to  floor  him. 
He  was,  iiowever,  trained  in  this  savalte,  and  foiled  Die  at  this.  All 
I  could  do  was  to  hold  his  arms  by  6inging  mine  about  his  body,  and 
this  I  sacoeeded  in  doing  though  I  felt  my  strength  fiuling  me  every 
instant.    While  thus  employed,  what  was  my  horror  suddenly  to  see 
Tjq  Breton  spring  fmst  me,  followed  closely  by  the  other  robber,  strik- 
ing furiously  at  him  with  his  short  stick  !    He  has  fled,  thought  I, 
either  for  safety  or  assistance,  and  we  shall  have  to  settle  our  affair 
alone.    There  we  stood,  my  oppoueut  striving  to  release  himself  from 
my  grasp,  I  using  my  strength,  now  sinking  mst  from  loss  of  blood,  to 
keep  his  arms  pinned  to  his  sides.   Not  a  sound  was  to  he  heard  in  the 
room  but  our  heavy  breathing  and  the  robber's  suppressed  curses.  I 
heard  a  scuffle  going  on  without,  but  could  distlnirnisli  nothing  clearly. 
Things  might  hare  been  thus  for  three  or  four  minutes,  when  my 
assailant,  collecting  his  strength,  gave  a  tremendous  heave,  which 
staggered  uie.    He  felt  my  legs  giving  under  me,  and  redoubled  his 
efforts.   A  mist  came  before  my  eyes ;  I  yielded  ground,  and  down  we 
came,  I  below,  the  robber  above  me.    He  extricated  his  arms,  and  I 
felt  rather  than  saw  the  knife  raised  in  bis  hand.    It  came  down,  for« 
tiinately,  not  through,  but  within  an  inch  of  my  neck,  for  T  believe 
the  fellow  was  :is  pxh  uisted  as  myself.    I  shut  my  eyes  and  waited  for 
his  next  Mo  v,  sick  ut  ijcart.   Hark!  what  is  that  coming  up  the  stair- 
case ?    It  IS  110  man's  step !    Something  leaps  into  the  room,  bounding 
over  the  lantern.   The  weight  is  taken  off  my  chest,  and  as  I  rise  to 
my  knees,  it  is  to  see,  by  the  flickering  light,  my  assailant  in  the  fangs 
of  Vulcan,  Armstrong's  dog,  which,  without  our  knowledge,  had 
followed  us  from  the  atelier,  and  entered  the  Terrain  behind  the  robbers. 
The  dog  had  got  his  man  by  the  throat  and  would  have  finis!)'  tl  him. 
As  it  was,  when  I  called  him  oflf,  the  fellow  was  bleeding  like  a  pig, 
and  half  suflTocated :  so  we  changed  positions. 

The  group  was  rather  a  picturesque  one.  Vulcan  concbant,  his  great 
tail  thump  thumping  on  the  floor,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  prostrate 
robberj  on  whose  chest  I  was  kneeling,  while  the  lantern,  upset,  threw 
strange  oblique  shadows  from  everything  in  the  room. 

Bfit  during  this  time  what  had  become  of  Le  Breton  I  had  been 
iu  Loo  critical  u  position  to  attend  to  anything  but  my  own  all'airs,  and 
it  was  not  till  be  entered  the  room,  completelv  blown,  that  I  learnt 
how  it  had  fared  with  the  other  robber,  lily  friend  had  not  fled  as  I 
had  done  him  the  injustice  to  suspect.  By  a  providential  chance,  he 
liad  that  very  day  been  making  a  study  of  arms  for  n  picture  he  was 
painting,  ancl  Iia'd  hired  from  one  of  the  curiosity  shops  of  the  Quai 
Voltaire,  a  number  of  quaint,  but  formidable  Eastern  weapons,  which 
were  grouped  iu  his  atelier.  This  had  flashed  on  his  recoUection 
during  his  brief  contest*  and  he  had  managed,  on  leaving  the  room,  to 
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burst  open  the  atelier  door  by  a  rush,  and  nrm  liimself  with  a  yataghan, 
with  which  he  s(m>!i  turned  the  tables  tipnn  his  opponent.  Like  a  true 
Amt'ricjin,  his  1)1<mk1  was  up  ;  he  wat>  in  no  hurry  to  t^ivp  up  the  affair, 
and  nut  cuntent  with  putting  the  man  to  Hight^  had  followed  him  across 
the  Terrain,  withoot  thinking  of  me. 

"  I  thought,"  he  ttid,  when  I  remonttrated  with  him,  "  that  an 
JBnglishman  was  a  match  for  any  single  opponent,  eapeciallya  French" 
man,"  he  added  with  a  tert  of  half  aneer#  for  tbia  waa  a  aore  point  with 
him. 

Well,  Le  Breton  found  u  cord,  and  we  secured  my  man,  and  then  sat 
down,  after  relighting  the  stove,  to  wait  for  daylight> 

I  need  not  add  that  our  captive  waa  apeedily  introduced  to  the 
aergent  de  ville,  and  on  examination  was  recognised  as  a  **  red  duntUf" 
or  criminal  already  convicted,  what  in  the  Argot  they  call  a  **  cheml  de 
refnur."  He  is  still  at  Brest,  undergoing  the  jdeastires  of  the  frarmix 
forces  ()  perpetuity.  In  ^nutitude  to  Vulcan  I  painted  his  portrait, 
which  hangs  before  me  as  I  write — good  dog  1  If  it  had  not  been  for 
yon  I  shouldn't  have  lived  to  paint  a  fresco,  even  in  Westminster  Hall, 
which  the  Times  aaya  la  "  aodaeiooi/'  and  the  Herald  ridlculona  aod 
ezaggeiated."  I  know  I  think  it  is  the  beat  thing  there. 


CUAttLECOTE  HALL.  WARM  ICKSHIBB. 

BY  WILX.IASI  JONES. 


GiiEY  pile,  and  venerable  !  Thou 

On  whom  the  weight  of  years 
Is  deep  iinprfss'd  ;  wfursf  hoaty  brow 

Bath  traces  Time  endears. 
A  pnmd  anoettnl  home  thou  art, 

A  noble  heritage ; 
With  glories  few  could  tbtis  impart^ 

Unchanged  from  age  to  age  ! 

Mv  heart  grows  himyant  as  I  mark 

That  pl^e  of  (juiet  rest ; 
Amidst  those  monareht  of  the  park 

That  shrttJr  tlio  river's  breast* 
It  is  a  spot  couid  sorrow  seek 
Its  lon^ocM  to  wile. 

The  cloud  u|)i>n  the  soul  would  bmk 
B«n^th  iu  pleasant  smile. 

The  home  of  poesy  !  Behold 

With  what  sweet  love  'tis  fra\ight| 
What  varied  beauties  here  unfold, 

And  lead  to  pensive  thought. 
The  hart  now  bounding  by  appeals 

Less  timid  in  his  mood  ; 
For  none  doth  praotbe  on  his  ftan 

la  this  grean  Mlitude. 

And  Geniue  breathes  with  hallow'd 

Its  influence  around  ; 
The  peasant  tales  of  yore  will  tell 

Of  Ch«rleoote*s  haunted  ground. 
How  he,  the  mighty  Master  Mlud, 

Adveut'rous,  sought  this  spot, 
And  by  the  ilwighter  of  a  hitid 

Fim  ttaoBd  bu  wondxoiia  lot. 


That  deep  recess !    It  might  be  there 
The  midnight  prowler  etniy'd. 

And  ^ingled  from  his  cohort  lair 

The  fawn  in  yonder  glade. 
A  goodly  shot !  and.  bending  low. 

It  pants  with  fleeting  breath. 
While  bending  <i'er  with  heated  broW, 

He  givL's  the  blow  of  death. 

M^hy  starts  the  reiver  o'er  his  prey. 

Or  quails  his  piercing  eye  ? 
A  light  shedfs  fnrtli  Its  watchful  »ay, 

And  hurried  steps  draw  nigh. 
That  stalwart  form  the  menials  grasp, 

^^'^t^l  sJ; .  ut  .uui  jVst  oK-ct-ne, 

M  hile  round  his  hands  the  thong  (hcj 
«1*«P. 

Awad  by  hit  threat'ning  mien. 

The  twelve  white  Lttdeil  Shallow^ 

  badge. 

What  mirth  do  they  recall  ? 
The  justice  seated,  pent  with  rage. 

In  V'l'i'^er  stiitciv  liali. 
And  bhuitspere,  ready  to  provoke 

His  spleen  and  eeli^eoiioeity 

With  Millies  humorsome,  or  joke 

Upon  his  vent'rous  feat. 

•         •         •  « 

Here,  in  this  woodland  wildemeM 

Doth  rise  a  shrine  to  Fame, 
\\  liere  Nature  lavingly  doth  blet^s 

The  poet's  gifted  name  I 

Wljere  evVy  ol)jert  >;mf  fifies 

His  memory  and  worth, 
And  tdle  how  Geniiw  never  diee, 

Bat  rules  forays  <m  earth! 
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Now  that  the  horse  rampant  has  be  en  ciriven  from  the  heraldic  field  . 
of  England  to  that  of  Hanover,  and  we  miss  that  noble  animal's 
prancing  attitude^  enlivening  the  old  familiar  blazonry  of  British  lions 
and  Iriui  barps ;  we  bave  a  dumce  of  substituting  a  beast  as  truly 
tuitional.  If  our  cavalry  be  matdiless,  our  doggery  is  unequalled;  and 
the  Iatter»  in  |>olnt  of  antiquity  and  excellence,  carries  off  the  palm. 
We  have  every  year  instances  of  sums  varying  from  two  to  four 
thousand  «;innoas  beinj]^  given  for  a  horse;  but  it  is  only  lately  that  we 
bavc  l)cc  oinc  acquainted  with  the  value  set  upon  canine  aristocracy. 

Tlie  evidt  [icp  of  Mr.  Bishop,  the  celebrated  gun-maker  of  Bond 
Street,  or  rather,  representative  of  the  great  Birmingham  fabricator, 
WesUey  Richards,  before  the  Dog-steal  mg  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  should  be  given  entire*  as  a  new  chapter,  in  the  next 
edition  of  Bewidt's  Quadrupeds.  From  it  we  learn  that  from  thirty 
to  seven^  guineas  is  the  price  of  King  Charles's  dogs  and  peculiar 
Blenheim  spaniels,  and  that  pointers  and  setters  of  the  purest  blood 
frequently  fetch  tifty  ^'^uineas.  A  dog-sick  tailor  ol  Soho,  (honour  be 
to  his  canine  ptnc/tant/ )  is  therein  chronicled  to  have  refused  tbrty 
guineas  for  his  pet;  the  said  snip's  income,  waifs,  strays  and  cabbage 
meluded,  only  averaging  eighteen  shillings  a  week ;  whilst  a  sham- 
sold  washer  m  Regent  Street  gave  a  hundred  and  forty  guineas  for  a 
delicate  animal  of  a  peculiarly  diminutive  General  Tom-thumbish 
stature.  Myself  cut,  a  few  days  since^  a  bunch  of  white  Syrian 
grapes,  weighing  two  pounds  more  than  a  fair  friend's  silky  pet  on  my 
lap  whilst  I  write.  The  little  shaggy  morsel  is  a  }  ear  old,  and  only 
arrived  yesterday,  a  present  from  the  Havannah.  Being  siiy  of  Mr. 
Bishop's  friendt),  1  omit  to  say  wiiere  I  live. 

English  dogs  are  fiist  regaining  their  proper  station  in  society.  We 

3*oice  at  nature's  re*posaession  of  its  equilibrium.  Our  arms  are  a  dog 
ient  regardant^  and  our  motto,  Zhtm  canimus  canemut^  "  Whilst 
we  are  canine  we  will  bark."  Our  dogology  is  based  upon  the  re- 
searches, of  learned  antiquaries,  and  now  that  dogs  are  resuming  the 
character  for  which  they  least  were  celebrated  in  Ik i tain,  we  should 
be  disloyal  to  our  crest  were  we  not  to  add  our  mite  towards  conhrm- 
ing  this  good  feeling. 

Latin  historians  tell  us  that  the  dogs  of  Britain  were  trained  by  the 
Gauls,  and  used  in  their  battles ;  and  so  couvinced  were  the  Romans 
of  their  prowess,  that  persons  were  appointed  especially  to  procure 
and  forward  them  for  the  combat  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  poet 
Grntius,  the  contemporary  of  Ovid,  in  his  work  on  hunting,  commends 
their  superior  boldness ;  at  the  same  time  lie  confesses  they  were  far 
inferior  in  beauty  of  form  and  colour. 

Si  non  ad  speciem,  mentiturosque  decores 
Protimu:  mm  aim  cat  eatoUt  jaotuim  Brttannlt. 

At  magnum  cum  venit  opus,  promerendaque  virtnt, 
Et  vocat  extremo  prieceps  discrimine  Mavors, 
Non  tunc  e^n^egio*  tantum  admirere  Molos«o«, 

In  the  old  romance  of  Sir  Triainour,  the  hound  w  hicli  plays  so  dis- 
tinguished a  part  in  revenging  his  murdered  master  (the  main  inci- 
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dents  of  which  beautiful  story  have  been  introduced  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  tale  of  *•  The  Talisman"),  is  said  to  be  aa  "  English 
hound/'  at  least  he  is  designated  as  such  in  Uie  dramatic  representa- 
tion of  the  lame  romance  by  Hans  Sacba. 

The  poets  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  aware  of  the  estimattoii  in  which 
they  were  held :  for  TonsiJle,  in  his  poem  "La  Balia;  or,  the  Muse^** 
thus  alludes  to  them  ^— 

Ei  ca^noli,  o  siano  nostri  o  di  Bretagnu 
Perche  il  valor  de  padri  in  lor  si  Mrri 
Non  d«a  hit«  asNggiar  di  ttmw  aigns. 

and  Gardlaso  de  la  Viega,  with  much  strength  of  description^  io  one 
of  his  eclogues^ 

Come  Icbrel  de  Irlanda  generato 
Me  el  javali  cerdoao  y  fiero  mini, 
RebatiUM;  to«pira,  fiwm  y  rioe 

Y  apenas  It*  constrine  el  utjidura 

Qtie  el  dueno  con  oordura  mos  aprieta. 

Four  English  greyhounds  were  thought  by  Froissart  a  mo5?t 
valuable  adtfition  to  the  pack  of  the  most  experienced  huntsman  of 
his  dny,  Gaston  de  Foix.  Salnove,  however,  says;  "The  Engliali 
dugs  are  not  more  clever  and  do  not  possess  more  dexterity  than  those 
of  France,  but  they  are  naturally  more  obedient  and  docile  and  a 
later  writer  complains  that  since  the  introduction  of  English  dogs, 
and  the  consequent  mixture  of  the  breeds,  **  Nos  beaux  chiens  antiques 
se  sont  6vanouis,  on  n  y  connott  plus  rien,  et  il  n*en  est  rest6  que  la 
curiosit6  du  pelage." 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  what  particular  race  of  dogs  is 
referred  to  in  the  extracts  above.  It  would  seem  those  mentioned 
Gratius  were  of  the  mastiff  or  bull-dog  breed,  or  probably  of  that 
kmd  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  famous  under  the  name  of 
alanus.  The  Irish  greyhound  or  wolf-dog,  in  the  lines  of  Garciiaso 
is  well  known  to  our  naturalists ;  and  until  the  present  century  the 
race  existed ;  but  it  is  believed  a  dog  of  the  true  breed  is  not  now  to  be 
found.  This  must  have  been  the  sort  of  hound  kept  by  knights  fnr 
their  defence ;  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  greyhound  of  the 
common  kind  to  have  performed  what  the  hound  of  Sir  Triamour  is 
said  to  have  done.  Tlie  Irish  greyhound  was  used  in  i'Vuiice  in  the 
seventeenth  century  for  hunting  the  wild  boar  and  wolf. 

But  it  was  the  common  greyhound  that  was  the  Avourite  dog  of 
our  &thers:  its  beauty,  activity  and  grace  peculiarly  fitted  it  to  be 
the  companion  of  gallant  knights  and  fair  ladies ;  the  hawk,  the  horse, 
and  the  hound  were  «?tp:'nf:  of  gentle  blood;  and  many  a  brnve  cavalier 
may  be  seen  in  our  churches  reposing  his  marble  hmbs  on  the  tailhful 
body  of  bis  urevhound.  So  great  wnn  the  fondne  ss  tor  this  class  of 
dogs^  tiiat,  about  tlie  end  of  the  fouilceiuh  century,  the  Count  de 
Sac«Te  founded  an  order  called  the  order  of  the  greyhound*  Ac- 
rording  to  the  old  writers  on  the  subject,  in  order  to  form  a  perfect 
dog»  the  features  of  several  animals,  very  different  in  themsdveSi 
were  necessary.  Dame  Juliana  Barnes,  in  her  book  on  hunting,  thus 
quaintly  sums  them  up : 

And  neckyed  iyke  a  drake, 
Fotyd  lyk'e  a  catttf, 
Tayllfd  Iyke  s  ntte, 
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Syded  lyke  a  teme, 

She  then  goet  on  describing  how  he  ihould  be  treated  year  by  ye&r, 
till  at  last,  when  grown  infira  in  the  service  of  his  master,  and  is  of 
no  more  use  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  the  merciless  old  lady  thus 
coolly  recommends. 

And  whn  he  it  oomyB  to  that  yaro/ 

Hare  him  to  the  tnnnerc  ; 

For  the  beste  houndo  that  erer  bytche  hadd« 

At  ninth  yen  he  it  fUl  htdde. 

A  similttr  (1r«;cription  of  a  perfect  prejhound  it  in  the  old  French 
poem  on  hunting,  by  Graces  de  la  iiigne,  from  which,  as  well  as  the 
prose  treatise  of  Gaston  Phabus,  much  of  the  lore  of  the  St.  Alban's 
book  is  derived:  it  is  as  follows, — 

Museau  de  lux  avoi  tans  faille, 
Arpe  de  lion,  col  de  dngue. 
Encore  y  avoir  autre  dqae, 
Car  il  avoit  oil  d'espervier, 
£t  tout  ettott  blanc  le  Icvrier  j 
Orrille  de  eerpent  vnit. 
Qui  sur  la  teste  lui  gisoit ; 
£i|>aale  de  cbevre  sauvaige 
CJoete  de  Udie  de  becaige, 
Loigne  de  cerf,  queue  de  rat 
Caite  de  Uerre,  ^€  de  chat. 

Whether  the  race  of  dogt  known  as  alani  alauns  is  still  exitting  it 
is  impossible  to  say;  for  though  the  name  is  still  retained  in  the 

Spanish,  Ir;iHan,  and  even  in  the  French  language,  it  is  used  only  to 
dtniotc  i;eiu  l  aiiy  a  large  dog,  a  watch  or  house  dog.  Perhaps  they 
came  origitially  from  Euro|)ean  Sarmatia,  tlie  inhabitants  of  which 
were  called  Alani.  An  Italian  author  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
quoted  by  Tyrwhitt,  nientioot  the  inhabitants  of  Milan  as  |)articttlarly 
attentive  in  breeding,  Canes  alanos  altse  statur«»  et  mirabilis  fortitu- 
diois."  Gaston  Phcebus  divides  these  dogs  into  three  classes,  Allanti 
gentils,  AUemU  pautres,  and  AUanii  de  bamekerie,  or  those  made  use 
of  by  drovers  or  butchers. 

The  varieties  of  British  dof^s  nre  many,  all  too  good  and  useful  to 
need  any  laudation  at  the  present  dnv;  and  that  they  are  the  best 
in  Europe  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  were  u  liitle  more  attention 
paid  to  their  breed,  especially  to  that  of  the  larger  and  more  powerful 
Linds,  they  would  be  esteemed  at  much  higher  sums  than  have 
hitherto  been  paid  for  them.  Very  small,  light  dogs,  like  very  high- 
bred horses,  are  curious,  rare,  and  beautiful,  but  do  small  honour  to 
our  invigorating  climate,  which  is  worthy  to  produce  better  things. 
Many  of  my  smutty  neighbours  in  the  collieries  hereabouts  give  half 
a  year's  wages  for  a  bull-dog;  but  what  a  canine  Hercules  I  What 
blood  and  ^muscle,  O  ye  gods  I  Dog  stealers  have,  after  all,  done 
good  service  in  their  generation;  they  have  made  us  dogmatically 
determined  to  protect  our  kennels;  and  as  the  animals  are  about  to 
become  the  subjects  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  why,  as  I  said 
before,  they  are  taking  their  proper  place  in  society. 

*  The  ninth. 
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story  have  been  introduced  by  Sir  Walter 
le  Talisman"),  is  said  to  be  an  **  English 


dents  of  which  beautiful 

Scott  in  the  tale  of  *'  T\u 
hound,"  at  least  he  is  designated  as  such  in  the  dramatic  represeaUr 
lion  of  tlie  same  romance  by  Hans  Sachs. 

The  poets  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  aware  of  the  estimation  in  vlucb 
thejr  were  held:  for  Tonsille,  in  his  poem  "La  Baiia;  or,  the  Mom^* 
thiu  alludes  to  ltan&— - 

Bi  cagnuoli,  o  siano  nostri  o  di  Bretagna 

Perchc  il  %'alnr  dc  f»adri  in  lor  si  senri 
Non  den  latte  asNiggiar  di  strana  eagna. 

and  Garcilaso  de  la  Viega,  with  much  strength  of  description,  in  ont 
of  hii>  eclogues, 

Cons  Mml  da  Idaada  gtnmtmo 

Me  el  javall  cerdoso  y  fiero  mira, 
Ret>Btaa«,  sospira,  tiuTxa  y  rine 
Y  apenas  le  constrinu  el  atadurm 
Qm  al  dusno  eon  Mtdoia  auM  siNtisla. 

Four  Engliili  greyhouodt  were  thought  by  Froisoart  a  wao> 
valuable  addition  to  the  pack  of  the  most  experienced  huntsman  > 
bit  day,  Gaston  de  Foix.   Saloov^  however^  says;  «  The  Engii< 
dop-s  are  not  more  clever  and  do  not  possess  more  dexterity  than  the 
of  France,  but  they  are  naturally  more  obedient  and  docile and 
later  writer  complains  that  since  the  introduction  of  English  do^ 
uud  the  consequent  mixture  of  the  breeds,  *'  Nos  beaux  chiens  antique 
se  foot  ^Yanouis,  on  n  y  connoit  plus  rien,  et  il  n*eo  est  rest^  que 
curiosity  du  pelage." 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  what  particular  race  of  d^gs 
referred  to  io  the  extracts  above.    It  would  seem  those  mentiou 
Gratius  were  of  the  mastiff  or  bull-dog  brood,  or  probably  <5f  t. 
kmd  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  famous  under  the  name 
alanus.    The  Irish  ^^eyhound  or  wolf-dog,  in  the  lines  of  Garcil 
is  well  known  tu  our  uaturaiists ;  and  until  the  present  century 
race  existed ;  but  it  is  beUered  a  dog  of  the  true  breed  is  not  now  tc 
found.    This  roust  have  been  the  sort  of  hound  kept  by  knight.^ 
their  defence ;  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  greyhound  of 
common  kind  to  have  performed  what  fhc  hound  of  Sir  Triamou' 
said  to  have  done.    The  Irish  greyhound  was  used  in  France  in  f 
seventeenth  century  for  hunting  the  wild  boar  and  wolf. 

But  it  was  the  common  greyhound  that  was  the  fiivoorite  dog 
our  fiithers :  its  beauty,  activity  and  grace  peculiarhr  fitted  it  to  • 
the  companion  of  gallant  knights  and  fair  ladies;  the  hawk,  thehorp 
and  the  hound  were  signs  of  gentle  blood;  and  many  a  brave  cava/f- 
may  be  seen  in  our  churches  reposing  his  marble  limbs  on  the  faitht 
body  of  his  greyhound.    So  great  was  the  fondness  for  this  class 
dogs,  that,  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Count  * 
Sacerre  founded  an  order  csMed ^^order  of  the  greyhound.  A. 
cording  to  tbe  old  writers  on  ^^jKffBt,  ir^  -..ipr  to  form  a  peHbt 
dog.  the  features  of  several  anunV  c  *  |„  themarfifc 

were  necessary.   Dame  Juliana  li^^  ,  huntings  Ibi' 

quaintly  sums  them  up : 


A  greyhounde  shoK 
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This  fond  uttldwiKWit  to  the  well-knowii  plMC^ 
M'^hence  finit  we  started  into  lifi''.H  lonp;  race, 
Maintaiot  it*  bold  wiiit  tuch  uniaiUog  tway, 
We  M  t(  9*n,  in  age,  aod  at  «ar  latait  day. 

Cowrsa. 


The  l>uke  of  Weilington »  hardiness  at  Eton  }  his  room)  the  resort  a£  Tisitors. — 
THa  Ouka  and  the  Ndion  ooliniin. — The  Man|iiit  of  Dooro  and  Lnd  Charica 

Wellesley;  their  dashing  tutor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wagner,  of  Brighton. — The  Marquis 
as  a  swimmer  and  diver  ;   Lord  Charles  \VeIle«tleyN  go<id  humour  and  mar. 

riage  The  Shadwells  and  Selwyns. — The  Vii%-Chaii(«llor.  his  feats  at  £toa. 

The  Bishop  of  New  Zaalaad,  and  the  Canon  of  Ely.  ~  8ir  John  Leech.  —  Cm- 
nntir,  his  love  i»f  Eton  ;  n  writer  in  the  Microcosm  with  Lord  Honrv  Sj.fncfr, 
Ca{)ci  Loft,  &c. ;  a  farewell  to  £tan  ;  Canning's  death)  Sir  T.  Lvihbnilge. 
GaoTft  DawMm,  and  Pad  i  lines  on  Sir  Robert  Pad ;  tlie  Sons  of  Oanning. — 

liord  Ashley. —  Lord  Norrrys,  his  powers  of  fun  ami  mimicry.  —  Dr.  Keate.  — - 
Kev.  £.  B.  h*tuey,  Fnmde,  anecdote  of  — -  Kight  Uom  W.  Oladatooe^  hia 

diararter  at  Eton. — Sir  Stephen  Olynne,  Bart. 

The  first  and  noblest  thiu  acter  of  the  present  age  to  be  mentionefl 
in  connection  with  Eton  scenes  and  Eton  men,  must  be  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Wellington  was  an  Eton  boy,  and  if  tradition  may  be 
credited,  a  daring  and  adventuroat  one.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
lad  not  given  to  much  study  and  painfbl  research  into  books.  Nature 
having  already  placed  an  original  stamp  upon  him,  and  presented 
him  \\\th  the  hij^hly-frtvotirefl  sic^net  of  her  own  right  hand.  He 
who  is  now  familiarly  called  the  "  iron  Duke,"  might  well  have  been 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  life  yclept  the  Iron  Boy.  Instances  of  the 
Duke's  hardiness,  or  rather,  of  young  Wellesley's  hardiness  (as  he 
then  simply  was)  are  on  record ;  and  among  them  it  is  rehMed,  that 
when  all  the  good  burgomasters  and  thrifty  tradesmen  of  Windsor 
and  Eton  had  retired  to  rest,  young  Wellesley  on  the  commencement 
of  a  cold  winter's  ni^ht  would  be  proceeding  up  old  icy  Father 
Thames,  in  a  lonely  skiff,  to  the  vicmity  of  Maidenhead  bridge,  and 
there,  wrapt  in  single  blanket,  and  watching  with  single  gun^  he 
would  be  ready  by  daybreak  to  get  a  shot  at  the  wild  ducka,  or 
other  wild  fowl,  which  were  accustomed  to  congregate  under  shelter 
€i  the  eycts,  and  other  harbours  of  refuge  on  the  Thames. 

**  Every  one  to  his  taste,"  a  fashionable  dandy  will  exclaim  ;  but 
young  Wellesley  was  no  man  of  fashion,  and  his  tastes  were  all  of  the 
daring  and  the  grand.  When  we  consider  the  stratagem  necessary 
at  a  school  like  Eton  to  achieve  what  Wellesley  did  ;  perhapt>  the 
squeesing  througli  a  small  window,  and  traversing  froien  roofs  of 
houses ;  the  obtaining  clandestinely  the  gun,  and  the  skiff,  and  am* 
munition,  with  conveyance  of  his  blanket,  and  the  needful  prog ; 
and  then,  the  (lifficiilty  of  an  undiscovered  return,  loaded  with 
booty.  Let  us  tinnk  of  these  things,  and  then  acknowledge  in  the 
very  boy  something  that  prognosticated  the  w  onderful  and  unexam- 
pled career  of  the  European  Duke.  The  poet  Wordsworth,  an- 
other Wellington  in  his  wvr,  has  written  truly,  that  the  child  is 
father  of  the  roan/'  Young  wellesley  seems  to  have  been  liked  in  his 
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generation  at  Bton,  because  his  feats  were  admired  by  the  wbide 

pchocil,  and  very  few  could  darr  tn  be  his  companions  in  many  a 
perihuis  and  persevering  endeavour  in  pursuit  of  a  favourite  object 

or  pastime. 

The  room  in  which  he  slept  is  still  shewn  at  £tuu,  and  was  the 
<itie  apportioned  to  myself  for  a  considerable  time.  In  this  room 
Wellesley,  Leith  and  myself  passed  many  hoars  in  reading  Byron, 
and  Scott,  and  Moore^  and  other  leading  authors,  and  in  talking  of 

Wellington,  and  hU  connection  with  it.    The  ho,irdin^-bnu«f>  in 
■which  this  room  may  be  seen  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  ot  Ktou 
(furthest  from  Windsor),  and  was  kept  in  my  time  by  excellent  peo- 
ple of  the  name  of  Ragueneau ;  and  the  large  brick  house  (now  co- 
lonred,  I  believe,)  immediately  beyond  was  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Yonge,  my  inestimable  tutor,  who  was  a  most  superior  man 
both  ui  the  acquirements  of  mind  and  disposition.    Perhaps  the 
house  would  best  be  indicated  now  by  a  large  elm  which  adjf>inod 
it  by  the  end  next  to  the  s^treet,  and  which,  doubtless,  is  still  grow- 
ing there,  while  generations  of  men,  like  its  leaves,  have  fallen  away. 
If  the  internal  arrangement  of  this  house  be  still  the  same,  the  vi- 
sitor to  Wellington's  room  most  torn  short  to  the  right  alter  having 
ascended  the  Bttle  dark  stairs,  and  then  turning  to  a  right-angle 
again,  the  door  on  the  leii  hand  will  take  him  into  it,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  rather  a  large  room,  6tted  for  three  beds,  and  with  a 
window  looking  out  at  the  front  of  the  hou?e.    Here  the  Wood- 
houses  and  myselt  lodged  ;  and  just  opposite  the  door,  and  across  the 
passage,  is  a  small  one-beddecf  room,  which  was  occupied  by  my 
mend  Carew>  now  Sir  Walter  Palk  Garew  of  the  hk  fields  of  Devon, 

In  mv  time  I  used  to  be  interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  visitors  to 
see  Wellington's  room.  Perhaps  an  Eton  boy  knitting  his  brows 
over  a  copy  of  Greek  iambics,  was  an  uncommon  sight  to  many  in 
search  of  the  rare  and  wonderiul  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  a  passage 
from  Lalla  Koukii,  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  read  in  noble  tone  by 
my  friend  Leith,  would  have  erased  from  their  minds  all  mementos 
of  BadaioB  and  Waterloo,  and  sent  them  packing,  with  hearts  brim 
full  of  desires  to  behold  the  Vale  of  Cashmere  and  Loch  Katrine. 

Several  times  I  saw  the  Duke  at  Eton,  for  his  Grace  used  to  come 
down  to  see  his  boy?  the  Marquis  of  Douro  and  Lord  Charles  \Ve1- 
lesley.  Once  he  trod  severely  on  my  toes  in  a  pastrycook  s  shop, 
while  he  was  in  the  act  of  eating  an  ice.  The  fact  was,  I  had  drawn 
up  close  behind  him,  being  anxious  to  ascertain  his  height  in  cora- 
pariaon  with  my  own,  and  on  his  taming  suddenly  round,  the  heel 
of  his  boot  made  its  impression  on  my  softer  shoe.  His  Grace  beg- 
ged pardon,  and  smiled  much,  and  I  was  glad  to  make  a  retreat  di- 
verse to  the  tactics  of  a  Sir  John  Moore.  In  later  days  I  have  often 
steti  the  Duke,  t-pecially  when  riding  down  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (a  veritable  contrast); 
and  the  last  time  that  my  eyes  had  the  honour  of  beholding  him  was 
at  a  large  meeting  in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  statue 
to  Kelson.  I  then  stood  within  two  yards  of  his  Grace's  person  for 
nearly  four  hours ;  and  except  that  he  stooped  more,  and  his  head 
was  become  whiter,  I  still  recognised  the  eagle  eye  and  hardv  fea- 
tures that  were  so  familiar  to  me  at  Eton.  On  this  day  the  Duke 
was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  white  trousers,  and  white  waistcoat; 
and  while  speaking  he  kept  moving  one  hand  in  hia  trousers' 
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pocket,  while  be  Qfed  tlie  oHwr  in  aid  of  fab  oratory  before  the 
dtixeiis  of  *'Iiunnun/'  as  he  repeatedly  pronoutieed  the  name  of  the 
metropolitan  dty.  The  Duke  was  actually  borne  into  the  room,  and 

on  to  the  platform,  by  the  enthnsin^m  of  the  y)eople,  nnrl  the  cheprs 
that  greeted  his  speech  were  imhounded;  and  well  they  might  be, 
for  indeed  it  was  noble  and  affecting  to  hear  the  greatest  military 
hero  of  the  age  speak  as  he  did  of  the  greatest  naval  leader  that  this 
ooantry  liai  ever  been  called  on  to  love  and  admire. 

The  Marquis  of  Douro  and  liord  Charles  Welli  sh  y  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  private  tutor  when  at  Eton,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wagner,  now 
vicftr  of  Briq-hton.  Wagner  wfl«  a  dashing-looking  fellow,  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  Kt  on  boys ;  and  I  used  to  thinkliow  I  should  like 
to  ride  as  good  a  horse,  carry  as  hatulsome  a  whip,  and  walk  as  fast 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  do.  He  was  a  good  anu  clever  man,  ever 
kind,  and  saying  something  good-natured  to  Eton  boys,  and,  doubt- 
less, did  his  duty  by  his  pupils.  Th  oe  pupils  always  dined  at  the 
house  their  father  nad  boarded  and  lodged  at  (at  Kagueneau's),and 
we  used  much  to  like  them.  I  think  Lord  Charles  Wellesley  was 
the  favourite ;  nv\d  though  he  was  deaf,  yet  he  had  such  a  fat,  pood- 
natured,  smiling  luce,  that  every  one  liked  to  talk  with  him.  Lord 
Douro  strongly  resembled  his  father,  and  had  the  fine  Koman  noae, 
but  not  the  eagle  eye,  or  iron  look.  Yet  Douro  was  a  manly  fellow, 
and  one  of  the  beet  swimmers  and  divers  in  the  school.  I  bdieve  he 
and  myself  were  reckoned  the  best  divers,  and  often  used  we  to  jump 
head  foremost  from  Lion's  Leap,  or  from  the  IMiddle  Hope,  and  not 
come  up  from  the  lo\vcr  waters  till  we  were  half  way  across  the 
broad  Thames.  I  once  swam  down  the  weir  below  bridge,  a  most 
perilous  and  nervous  task,  but  I  had  never  heard  of  the  nerves  then. 
This  feat  requires  great  tact,  because  you  are  obliffed  to  turn  on 
your  back,  and  allow  the  strttm  to  take  you  feet  roremost  to  the 
head  of  the  fall,  and  then  yaw  arc  com])leloly  thrown  over  on  your 
front  by  the  fall,  and  must  strike  out  for  dear  Hte,  or  you  will  be 
sut  ked  in  by  some  of  the  many  side  eddies,  which  arc  so  dangerous. 
There  is  a  man  always  stationed  in  a  punt  duiing  the  summer 
months,  to  warn  persons  off ;  but  since  he  dares  not  bring  his  boat  in 
front  of  the  fidl,  be  can  only  roar  out  lustily,  as  he  did  when  I  swam 
down,  but  cannot  prevent  the  course.  Lord  Fingal  used  to  be  very 
fond  of  passing  down  the  weir  in  a  small  boat,  and  this  is  dangerous 
also,  and  could  not  be  accomplished  with  safety  when  the  river  ia 
full. 

Next  to  Lord  Douro,  the  best  swimmers  were  the  Selwyns  and 
Shadwells.  The  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zedand,  now  Canon 
of  Ely,  was  a  great  walker,  and  a  great  swimmer,  and  always  looked 

healthy  and  bright  beyond  most  other  boys,  and,  moreover,  he  was 
exceedingly  clever.  Rut  the  Shadwells  were  especially  hardy,  and 
would  bathe  and  swim  in  the  coldest  winter  weather.  Indeed,  I 
have  seen  them  swim  across  the  Thames  wlien  the  ice  has  been 
floating  down ;  and  I  believe  Selwyn  was  a  performer  in  the  aque- 
ous and  almost  gelutic  element  with  them.  This  hardiness  was  he- 
reditary in  the  Shadwells,  for  their  father,  the  present  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  was  accustomed  to  do  the  very  same  at  Eton,  and  I  have 
heard  of  his  constant  bntliing,  in  later  days,  during  the  winter 
months.  Once  wlien  in  London  I  went  into  liis  court  purposely  to 
see  him,  and  beheld  a  very  healthy,  and  seemingly  good-natured. 
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little  man,  nnd  was  rejoiced  to  see  an  old  Etonian  in  such  a  place  of 
dignity.    He  and  Lord  Abinger  must  have  been  the  healthiest,  and 
most  tcarki  looking  men  among  the  pele  fecee  end  weeried  looks  of 
the  '*  <»Ued  to  the  bar."  Poor  Sir  John  Leech  I  knew  personally ; 
he  was  my  father's  friend,  and  I  believe  he  was  the  present  Vice- 
Chancellor's  predecessor.    I  have  been  surprised  that  no  Shadwell 
has  found  Iiis  way  into  Parliament,  for  the  lads  were  all  gifted  with 
preat  niemorie«,  and  fluent  tongues,  and   would,  I  should  have 
thought,  have  liked  to  discourse  ably  and  largely  concerning  pa< 
triotic  things  on  the  arena  of  St  Stephen's.  Wnerever  they  are, 
mmj  thej  be  doing  well,  and  shewing  froit  of  the  high  promise  they 
gave  ample  signs  of  at  Eton  !    As  to  Douro  and  C&rUjf  Wellesley, 
as  the  Intterwas  familinrly  called,  their  father's  renown  nia?<e«^  them 
known  and  exalted;  and  :i  recently  past  month  has  revealed  I^ord 
Charles  Wellesley's  marriage  in  the  papers,  and  the  grand  bancjuet 
at  Apsle^  House,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  season,  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  fair  lady  to  the  highest  portion  of  the  mat 
oeaif  monde.  Many  old  Etonians,  I  observed,  from  the  Duke  of  Buiv 
cleugh  downwards,  were  present, — so  that  JCton  is  well  represented 
at  head-quarters,  as  iris  also,  we  may  suppose,  in  every  department 
of  this  country's  honour,  weiiltli,  and  husmess. 

Canning  was  an  Eton  man,  and  perhaps  no  son  of  Alma  IMater  was 
ever  more  attached  to  Eton,  or  did  more  hononr  to  its  classic  shades. 
On  every  public  occasion,  and  often  privately,  Canning  was  at  Eton. 
AtMontem  he  was  the  centre  of  attra(  tinn,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
June  he  always  took  a  seat  in  one  of  the  boats,  armed  with  the  ex- 
ported ^Ift,  a  hamper  of  champagne.  I  had  the  honour  when  I  pull- 
tti  -trdke  in  the  Ilibernia,  of  taking  both  Cuininc!  and  Huskisson  up 
to  barley  Hall.  1  recollect  that  Huskisson  was  a  dark-looking,  dark- 
whiskered  man,  very  affable  and  good>natured,  and  talking  a  good 
deal,  but  withal  grave,  and  at  times  lost  in  thought.  This  might  be 
expected  in  a  man  who  was  meditating  changes  in  the  whole  com- 
mercial system  of  Europe,  but  of  which  we  happy  Eton  boys  knew 
nothing. 

Wilmrit  Hortiin,  too,  was  fond  of  Eton,  and  used  to  comedown 
with  Canning  and  Huskisson,  for  he  had  two  boys  at  schooL  One 
of  them  polled  an  oar  in  my  boat,  and  a  fine  young  lad  he  was,  and 
is  at  present  holding  a  commission  in  the  guards.  There  was  a  pe- 
culiar openness  and  earnestness  in  young  Wilmot  Horton's  manner, 
that  won  him  mucli  esteem.  But  Canning,  noble  Canning,  with  his 
fine  forehead  and  handsome  countenance,  so  intellecttinl  and  re- 
fined, he  was  the  idol  of  Eton  boys.  Thrice  did  Canning  single  me 
out,  and  putting  his  arm  within  mine,  make  me  take  him  round  the 
coU^e,  the  playing-fields,  and  over  the  cricket-grounds  in  the  shooU 
ing-£elds:  and  I  well  remember  bow  he  called  to  mind  particular 
points  of  ground,  and  especial  dumps  of  trees,  or  turns  of  the  river, 
and  seemed  to  ponder  on  these  spot?  ;  but  wonld  turn  from  his 
thoughts  to  ask  me  questions  about  the  then  jiresrnt  stf\te  of  the 
school,  what  I  was  reading,  what  games  were  played,  and  the  new 
divisions  of  time  for  school-hours  and  play.  I  remember  his  telling 
me  that  a  public  school  was  "  an  atmosphere  of  floating  knowledge ; 
and  tluit  if  we  chose  good  and  clever  companions,  we  must  necessar. 
ity  gain  mnch  information  from  them,  as  well  as  from  books.  When- 
evsr  he  went  up  the  river  with  us,  he  spoke  in  the  same  familiar 
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wfty»  and  wmtd  really  happy  in  his  holiday,  pointing  out  the  bok 
way  of  crossing  the  water  by  the  Brocas  clump^  as  well  at  et  tlie 

Hopes,  and  also  which  side  to  take  in  passing  up  or  down  by  the 
Rushes.  He  always  seemed  to  wish  to  make  us  fee}  ourselves  at 
home  with  him,  and  was  most  amused  when  we  trei  Iv  liandit  d  con- 
versation one  with  the  other,  uttcntimes  putting  in  a  remark  that 
drew  forth  a  laugh,  or  gave  riae  to  a  itQl  freer  i£eervatioii. 

Camitng,  it  waa  knownj  was  a  great  originator  and  writer  in  the 
Af icroooiiii indeed,  he  wrote  deren  articlet  filled  with  wit  and 
humour.  The  Smiths,  Frere,  Lord  Henrj  Spencer,  Way,  Little* 
hale?,  IVfellish,  and  Capel  Loft,  were  his  chief  coadjutors,  and  «ome 
writers  of  anonymous  articles  were  never  known.  Among  these 
latter  was  the  composer  of  some  excellent  lines  on  leaving  £ton,  and 
wlddi  oettainly  would  bear  the  impreia  of  being  from  the  orifiiMl 
pen  of  Capel  Loft,  and  are  given  under  hia  ngnatore  of**  Etonian." 
Hebegina  thua: — 

Atk  ye,  companions  of  m\  infant  yean, 
Wliv  ri<»<»  my  sighs  ?  why  flow  my  frequent  tears  ? 
Ah  i  kuun*,  ere  Cynthia  ih&ll  her  urb  oomplete, 
I  Isave,  unhappy  youth,  foir  laamliig'MBas  $ 

I  leave,  <if;tr  Ktrm.  tliv  matprn:il  nnna. 

These  haliowetii  walis^  the  Muses'  mu«9b4ored  charms, 

To  bvaw  cha  tiorait,  ah  1  maay  a  mmm,  I  wen. 

That  hnver  round  life's  sad  and  gloorar  aOOW^ 
Sadly  I  go — the  truth  my  tears  will  teU— 
Sadly,  dear  Eton,  take  a  long  farewell. 

And  then,  after  raying  that  he  ia  bidding  adieu  to  peace  and  inno- 
cence, he  goes  on  : — 

V'es,  it     true,  whatever  the  world  may  say^ 
Within  your  walls  the  nnml  virtues  play. 

A  nd  utter  addressing  the  "  much-loved  tree«y"  and  claaaic  walksy" 
he  continuea : — 

I  bid  tarew^ — 'tis  tyrant  time  commands, 

To  teek  new  walka,  and  fialdsi,  in  other  bods ; 

To  other  lands  I  go :  no  more  tihall  meet 

The  weU*known  face,  no  more  the  friend  shall  greet : 

Yei,  dear  companiooa,  I  ihdl  find  but  few. 

On  We  great  etege^  eueh  candid  firiende  ae  yon. 

And  he  ends  with  grateful  thanks  to  his  kind  tutors  and  in> 
structors: — 

Whenever  good  shall  mark  my  humhle  way, 
To  you  the  merit  and  the  thanks  I  '11  pay  : 
Wlm*er  I  go,  your  nemoriee  shall  be  dear ; 
1 11  lore  your  lessons^  and  your  names  revere. 
From  pleasure*^  path  unwillini^ly  I  stray: 
The  summer  past,  tiien  comes  a  winter's  day. 
Badly  I  go — toe  truth  my  tears  will  tell-^ 
Sadlf,  dear  Bttm,  taka  a  leog  farewell. 

These  lines,  if  really  from  an  unknown  Etonian  hand,  have  mo. 
bably  never  appeared  anywhere  but  in  the  Mterocattfi ;  but  if  the 

controversy  concerning  them  lies  between  Canning  and  Capel  Loft, 
they  rcrtninly  bear  most  evidence  of  being  the  production  of  the  lat- 
ter, w  ho  was  more  of  a  poet  than  (  aiming.  At  all  events  they  are 
clearly  tlie  productiuji  ul  an  Eton  boy  al  the  time  of  his  depuriure, 
and  there  is  a  sincerity  and  gratefulness  about  them' that  does  credit 
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to  everything  oonnected  with  Etonj  both  to  her  holy  ahadctt  her 
tutcnrial  precepts,  and  the  thonghu  and  leeKngs  of  her  tcholarf. 

Alae!  in  the  prime  of  life  and  power  Canning  was  colled  to  lie 
among  the  dead.    A  fc%v  Ja}  s  before  his  death  I  saw  him  enter  the 
House  of  Commons  as  prime  minister,  and  heard  him  pronounce 
that  petulant  "  Yen "  to  Sir  Thomas  Lethbrid^e.     Peel,  George 
Dawson,  and  Lethbridge,  were  then  in  the  full  bloom  of  political 
Proteatandinij  and  C^mning  had  to  endure  the  ooniCant  boring;  en  the 
CathoHc  emancipation  question  of  many  a  stupid  country  gentleman* 
He  waa  too  sensitive  for  his  station  then.   The  voice  of  the  country 
was  agfiin^t  him  ;  the  anstacracy  were  opposed  to  such  a  compara- 
tive plebeian  ;  anil  the  petitions  of  the  people  were  most  numerous 
on  behalf  of  Peel  and  Peel's  opinions.  "He,"  cried  Canning,  naming 
some  M.P.  friend,  —  **  be  comes  to  my  office  to  give  me  advice.  I 
don't  want  advice.   I  want  tools— tools — ^tools."  No* he  did  not 
need  advice ;  he  saw  his  way  clearly  ;  but  he  could  not  attain  to  the 
end  of  that  way  through  want  of  adequate  support.   Poor  Canning! 
on  the  last  night  I  saw  him,  he  entered  the  Houge,  not  in  full  dreae, 
as  was  the  custom  for  a  Prime  Minister,  but  with  an  olive- colon  red 
great-coat  buttoned  close  up  to  his  throat ;  his  features  were  sunken 
and  flushed,  his  eye  was  haggard,  and  he  spoke  hoarsely,  and  with 
difficulty.   Then  his  fatal  cold  was  fully  upon  him.   But  still,  his 
end  was  unexpected  by  the  country  at  large ;  and  his  death  created 
an  unparalleled  sensation.    Undoubtedly  his  end  was  accelerated  by 
the  harafping;  nature  of  the  opposition  to  his  view<?  —  a  hard  and 
coarse  opposition,  backed  by  such  a  feeling  throiirrhout  the  country 
as  made  the  speaker  of  every  wurd  against  Canning  a  sort  of  sainted 
hero  for  the  time ;  for  where  are  Lethbridge  and  Dawson,  et  hoc  gtntu 
omne,  now  f   Where  is  Peel  ?   He  is  the  only  great  survivor  of  that 
day,  for  his  talent  could  not  in  any  country  or  dime  be  sunken  for 
any  length  of  time. 

O  what  a  poet,  what  a  giant  in  the  walk?;  of  literature  was  spoiled 
when  Canning  loved  politics,  and  became  a  statesman  !  Of  all  his 
political  labours,  the  only  successful  one  that  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity will  be  the  Recognition  of  the  Independence  of  South  Amo« 
rica ;  but,  oh  1  what  books  might  he  have  left  bdiind,  a  more  than 
second  Southey,  to  instruct  and  amuse  generation  upon  generation. 
Canning's  son,  the  present  Lord  Canning,  I  knew  at  Eton  ;  he  was 
both  clever  and  handsome  at  that  time,  but  I  have  never  seen  him 
since.  His  eldest  son  was  gifted  with  a  most  extraordinary  me- 
mory, quite  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  his  iather ;  and  Canning 
never  entirdly  rallied  after  the  lamentable  death  of  that  beloved  son. 
His  affecdng  lines  on  the  sad  and  sudden  bereavement  are  well 
known. 

In  Lord  A<^h1ey  I  always  found  a  zealous  friend.  T  see  him  now, 
standing  amitl  u  aroup  of  upper  hoys,  so  superior  to  all  in  his  bear- 
ing and  address.  While  others  were  joking,  taken  up  with  them- 
selves, and  idle  stories,  he  always  seemed  to  be  looking  out  for 
some  good  to  do ;  and  while  others  only  frowned  on,  or  sluirply  or- 
dered lower  boys  to  meet  them  as  fags  on  the  cricket-ground,  he 
seemed  to  notice  them  kindly,  and  to  put  in  for  them  a  word  with 
others.  There  was  a  degree  of  hauteur  in  Lord  Ashley's  appearance  ; 
and  he  appeared  as  though  a  representative  of  ;in  okk  r  faiidly  than 
that  of  Shattesbury,  and  also  possessed  a  somewhat  martial  appear- 
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mice,  but  still  there  were  combined  with  this  a  mildness  and  beuevo- 
lence  very  divene  to  a  tort  of  Ch«fter6eldiaii  cold  courtesy  ;  and  in 
him  there  ever  was  a  ready  will  to  contribute  heart  and  soul,  as 
diough  he  really  loved  it,  to  the  welfare  of  others.  Tiie  last  time  he 
ever  came  to  £ton  (at  least,  I  think  so),  be  travelled  inside  the 
coach,  and  I  was  on  the  outside  behind.  There  was  a  poor  woman 
sitting  near  me,  who  was  evidently  far  gone  in  a  decline,  and  had 
set  out  from  London  for  the  purer  air  of  that  beautiful  place,  Hen- 
ley .onp»TluuneB.  It  ctme  on  to  nin  deeperately,  and  in  sach  a  man- 
ner a*  to  augur  continuance.  We  chan^^ed  horses  at  an  inn^  and  tbe 
poor  woman  moaned  piteously,  for  the  doctor  had  told  her  that  any 
fresh  cold  would  be  fatnl.  During  the  silence  of  the  coach  stopping 
Lord  Ashley  heard  her,  on  which  he  got  out,  and  came  round  the 
coach,  and  (quickly  a&ked  me  what  was  the  matter.  I  told  him 
briefly ;  and  it  ended  in  tbe  noble  lord  giving  up  his  place  inside  to 
the  poor  woman,  and  himaelf  taking  a  ieat»  amid  pouring  rain^  on 
the  outside*  While  we  were  standing  in  the  passage  of  the  inn,  juit 
after  the  woman  had  got  inside,  amid  a  profusion  of  blessings  on 
Lord  Ashley,  he  said  to  me,  **  Well,  this  is  somewhat  unpleasant,  for 
I  have  no  great  coat  with  me;"  but  immediately  sprang  forward,  as 
though  the  deed  ot  kindness  was  compensation  for  a  good  ducking. 
Ilic  guard,  however,  lent  his  lordship  a  very  old  rough  coat  on 
whidi  he  sat,  and  which  was  in  reserve  for  night-work ;  and  in  this 
Lord  Ashley  enveloped  himself,  and  arrived  safely  at  the  Crown 
Inn  at  Slough,  then  kept  by  one  Mrs.  Harell.  On  arriving  there, 
BIr.  Fuller  Maitland,  who  owned  a  beautifully  situated  mansion  at 
1  leiiley-on-Thames,  wanted  an  inside  place  ;  but  Lord  Ashley  quick- 
1^  marciied  into  the  coach-office^  and  paid  i'ur  the  poor  woman's  in- 
Side  sett  as  far  as  Henley.  Some  time  afterwards,  as  I  was  travel- 
ling down  in  a  private  bsrouche  with  Lord  Norreys  and  Sir  John 
Mordaunt,  both  Eton  boys,  I  found  this  identical  poor  woman  had 
p;onp  to  live  with  an  old  nurse  of  Lord  Norrevs,  a  very  respectable 
\s  (Muan,  then  keeping  the  Red  Lion,  that  large  brick  hotel  near  the 
bridge.  We  had  great  laughter  when  we  saw  the  old  family  nurse 
come  forward  and  hug  the  little  lord,  and  fairly  kiss  him  many  times 
over  before  us.  Loid  Norreys  was  a  most  cmpital  mimic;  and  his 
imitation  of  Dr.  Keate  when  speaking  to  a  boy  as  he  flagellated 
him,  was  one  of  the  best  things  that  could  be  witnessed  even  from 
a  Mathews  or  a  Liston.  His  lordship  had  a  face  that  always  seemed 
laujjhhig,  and  a  most  amusing,  good-hearted  little  fellow  he  was; 
but  sometimes  his  excellent  powers  of  mimicry  got  him  into  scrapes, 
and  then  he  had  such  a  spirit,  that  led  him  to  persevere  so  much  the 
more ;  and,  verily,  1  have  seen  him  beaten  black  and  blue  by  a  brute 
of  a  bigger  boy,  and  still  mimic  that  very  boy  to  the  last. 

Lord  Ashley  soon  led  the  school  after  my  arrival  at  Eton,  but  not 
before  his  form  and  features  were  indelibly  stamped  on  my  memory. 
I  dare  say  he  is  looking  thinner  and  more  wearied  now,  for  formerly 
he  had  a  hue  fresh  complexion,  and  a  peculiarly  animated  and  spirit- 
ed eonntenance.  Of  his  brothers  I  have  spoken  before ;  and  gene- 
rous and  a0ectionate  brothers  they  were,  and  greatly  liked  and 
esteemed  among  their  companions. 

A  great  character,  educated  at  Eton,  equal  to  Lord  Ashley  in  be- 
nevolence, though  without  opportunity  of  doing  such  great  public 
acts  as  hia  lordsliip  can  effect  as  member  of  the  British  House  of 
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Commons,  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey.  Hie  foHowert, 
doubtless,  deem  him  of  infinitely  deeper  mind  and  powers  of  investi- 
gation than  Lord  Ashley,  and  perhaps  this  would  be  the  general 
opinion  even  of  nntRc^onists,  Doctor  Pusey  is  a  thin,  spare  man, 
shewing  to  ail  tiie  intenseuesti  oi  his  watchings,  fastings,  and  prayer, 
^with  rather  iirominent  features,  surmounted  by  that  high  and 
commanduig  brow  which  bespeaks  a  man  that 

Livet  and  br«athet 
FornobhipQriwntofiBlnd:  hit  heart 
B«ats  to  heroic  things  of  ancient  days  ; 
Uii  «ye  dutingoishoi,  his  soul  creat«.** 

In  his  writings  Dr.  Pusey  is  not  fervent,  and  his  s^le  is  not  an 
easy  and  pleasant  one  to  casual  readers ;  but  in  the  puf|3it  his  whole 

soul  seems  to  be  in  his  work,  and  every  one  who  hears  him,  however 
they  might  differ  from  him,  would  be  led  at  once  to  ezcUumj  "  This 
man  i??  thoroughly  in  earnest." 

Of  Dr.  Pusey 's  theological  o])iinons,  that  i^,  of  those  winch  are 
called  in  question,  I  would  say  nulhing  at  all  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
later  than  the  year  18SI6  he  held  very  diiferent  sentiments  to  his 
present  ones,  beinff  rather  tainted  with  one  of  the  kinds  of  German 
theology,  and  speidcing  approvingly  of  the  writings  of  Miiller. 

There  Wf?<i  one  of  the  "  Pusey ite  "  school,  whom  I  knew  well  at 
£ton,  and  that  w a 5s  FVonde,  whose  Remains"  have  made  such  a 
sensation.  He  was  in  the  sixth  tbrm  when  I  went  to  Eton,  and  con- 
tinued there  some  time ;  the  sixth  form  being  the  highest  in  the 
schooL  In  person  he  was  very  tall,  with  high  cheek-£>nes,  ruddy 
complexion,  and  blue  eyes :  there  was  a  want  of  firmness  rather  in 
his  walk ;  and  seemingly  he  possessed  a  thorough  taste  for  litera- 
ture. He  ttrrer  played  at  foot-ball,  hocky,  or  any  of  the  rude 
games,  neither  did  he  pull  in  the  boats.  But  lie  seeuied  to  have 
a  peculiar  stamp  of  friends,  among  whom  was  VVinthorp,  Mack- 
worth  Praed,  and,  I  should  think  the  present  Lord  Stanley,  and  etat" 
tainly  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Gladstone;  and  he  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Etonian,  beinff  reckoned  a  youth  of  very  general  reading  and  in- 
formation, as  well  as  a  6rst-rate  classical  scholar.  His  tutor  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Knapp,  from  whom  he  certainly  did  not  derive  his  An^lo- 
Catholic  sentiments  ;  these  were  the  results  of  future  reading,  travel, 
aud  accj[uaintance  with  men  and  their  systems.  Gladstone  was  a 
perfect  scholar ;  and  the  only  lad  who  ancrwards  was  at  all  equal 
to  him  was  Selwyn.  They  both  lived  at  the  same  dame's — a  house 
(Shury's)  that  took  very  few  boarders,  and  therefore  it  was  the  more 
remarkable  that  the  Iwo  leading  men  of  Eton  should  come  from  under 
the  same  roof.  The  house  is  situated  just  opposite  to  the  Christo- 
pher Inn.  Gladstone  was  tali,  with  a  particularly  clear  and  tranquil 
eye,  and  good  complexion:  and,  indeed,  be  always  went  by  the 
name  of ''liandsome  Gladstone."  I  should  have  thought  Gladstone 
too  contemplative  and  deep  in  his  mind,  to  have  wished  to  become 
a  statesman,  and  embroiled  in  all  the  pass-away  toil  of  politics ;  and 
he,  like  Fronde,  engaged  in  no  rough  games,  although  T  think  he 
was  a  cricketer.  I  should  have  set  down  Gladstone  for  a  second 
Wordsworth  in  after-life.  Fronde  was  highly  sensitive  and  imagin- 
ative, with  a  deep  current  of  thought  running  beneath,  and  would 
be  likely  to  take  up  literary  subjects  with  great  ardour,  sitting  re- 
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note  from  tho  valgar  thingt  of  oommoii  life.  I  am  tare  he  wa«  of 
a  fastidiotii  cast  of  mind  at  Eton ;  and  this,  I  believe,  entered  into 
the  character  of  his  life.    Poor  fellow  !  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his 

ap^e  and  facnkies ;  and  peace  be  witli  him  !  Gladstone  is  healthy 
and  hearty,  notwithstanding  bis  accident  at  bia  old  Etonian  friend's^ 
Sir  Stephen  Glynne. 


HORACE  TO  LYDE. 


On  comp,  Lyde,  come  to  my  ourn  Sabine  hill. 
And  we  "il  list  to  the  foot  of  the  dandng  rill } 
The  privet  and  wind-flower  our  coudi  full  be: 
Oh  haste,  Lyde,  baste  from  the  dtj  to  me ! 

liiictillus'  gardens  are  rich  nn«l  raro, 
Every  shrub  <^  the  east  grows  there  ; 
Bilnin.  and  naNI«  and  cMiia  iwnot. 
And  the  Syrian  palm  in  hla  gaidans  meet. 

The  ^ittaci!'!  wln'^tlec  .-imnni:;'  the  trees. 

And  the  monkey  swings  to  the  westJand  hreeaty 
And  the  mighty  elephant  wantons  at  will. 
And  the  river-lunM  frisks  and  drinks  his  fill. 

But,  though  rich  and  rare  his  gardens  be. 
Mine,  though  poor,  is  more  meet  for  thee; 
*Tis  a  turfy  bank  on  Lucretili's  slope, 
Where  the  latest  vioiett  their  eyelids  ope. 

Digentia^s  ripple  i^i  sweet  to  hear. 
And  Philomel  charms  the  tmnrf-ri  enr, 
And  Phyllis  is  waiting  to  crown  our  board 
With  apples  and  ants  firom  the  autnmn  boenl. 

• 

Such  is  our  fare — we  ask  not  for  mora  | 
The  mighty  haunch  uf  I^auremian  boar. 
Or  surmullet  large  as  large  can  be« 
Let  them  go  to  Aj^dus,  hnt  not  to  Dbes. 

PhylUs  shdl  cool  the  Falemlan  wine 

In  the  ninning-  stream,  while  our  brows  we  twino 
With  the  glossy  bay  leaf,  and  the  chaste  orange  flower. 
And  I  '11  sing  to  my  love  in  ray  chesnut  bower. 

liydd,  love,  Lyd^  f  I  long  for  thee, 
Faunus  has  hastened  over  the  sea; 

Maenahis  knows  his  foot  again  ; 
I  am  left  alone  in  my  wild  domain. 

Come,  and  I  '11  touch  mv  Latian  lyre 
\S  i  t  h  somewhat  of  old  Anacreon's  fira  ; 

Thy  iK'ntitiful  eye*  my  theme  shall  bOy 
How  am  I  tuil  wlien  I  sing  of  thee  f 

I  '11  show  thee  where  Sylvan  sports  by  day. 
And  the  Naiads  glide  on  ihetr  watery  way. 

And  Patula  tends  the  mm  n  ith  n  smile, 
And  poppy-crowned  Ccrt  s  looks  on  the  while. 

Come,  Lyde,  leave  the  haunts  of  men, 
Thou  mnst  aerer  quit  thy  FhMKns  agen  f 

My  hyacinth  blossoms  a  spell  shall  be, 
They  will  charm  my  Lyde  to  live  with  me. 

Care  was  not  made  for  charms  like  tliine  ; 
It  has  dulled  the  glance  of  thy  sparkling  eyue ; 
It  has  dimmed  thy  roses  in  haggard  Rome  ; 
Cone  Mid  look  bright  in  my  Sabine  home  1 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
THB  INOBNOIAAY. 

For  Ume  «t  Ust  aeu  all  fchian  even-* 
And  if  we  do  bat  wMdi  tCe  hour, 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  nnforfriven, 
The  patient  search  anil  vigil  luug 
Of  bun  who  tMBSures  np  n  wrong.  Byboit. 

Farmer  Baotky's  premises  at  fiarnholme  were  in  a  blaze  ? 

Who  the  inctndiaiy  ciKiM  be;  when,  and  by  what  means,  !ie 
could  have  fired  a  ianiistead  no  adndrably  watched,  and  never  de- 
serted ;  a  farmstead  thronged  with  labourerfl^  and  f^om  which  the 
vigilant  eje  of  the  stirring  owner  was  rarely  absent, — was  a  puzzle 
that  grievously  perplexed  the  muddy  brains  of  the  Barnholme 
people. 

But,  be  the  agent  who  he  might,  tlie  fact  was  indisputable ;  tiiat 
none  could  gainsay.  Flames  were  bursting  from  the  outhouses : 
and  for  the Jburlh  time  !  The  consternation  of  the  owner,  unequi- 
vocal as  it  was/ did  not  preclude  his  catching  as  they  arose  the  most 
pressing  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  promptly  meeting  them. 
Orders  were  calmly  given,  and,  on  the  whole,  ably  carried  out.  Pro- 
diire  to  some  amount  was  burnt ;  and  a  valuable  team  of  horses 
periiihed  ;  but  the  dwelling-house  and  the  rick-yard  escaped. 

But  though  Farmer  Baglepr  was  calm  and  silent,  uud  apparently 
resigned,  the  most  racking  disquietude  wrung  his  bosom.  An  ene- 
mji  it  was  clear,  he  possessed;  active,  unscrupulous,  and  implac- 
alue.  Tiiat  enemy — ^if  a  feeling  of  security  was  ever  to  be  his  again 
— he  must  detect  and  crush.  The  entire  current  of  his  life  was 
changed.  A  career  of  distrust,  suspicion,  and  hostility  towards  his 
kind  was  about  to  opeii  before  Inm.  Hitherto  he  had  been  a  ])ros- 
perous  man.  He  had  been  fortunate  in  having  a  must  indulgent 
landlord.  He  had  not  a  single  acre  of  bad  land  in  his  ''take." 
Neither  drought  nor  blight  had  visited  his  fields.  But  on  his  heart 
prosperity  had  done  its  usual  work  —  it  had  seared  it  as  to  the  sor- 
rows or  8ufferin£Ts  of  those  around  him. 

"Oh,  bother  their  feelings  !"  was  his  expression  in  reference  to  his 
dependants :  for  vain  was  every  attempt  to  teach  this  prosperous 
man  that  upon  the  labourer  kindness,  either  of  look  or  language,  told. 

Bother  their  feelings !  what  business,  I  should  like  to  know,  has  a 
poor  man  with  such  things  as  those?  His  feelings  should  lie  in  his 
potato-garth  and  pig-stye.  If  his  potato-rigs  yield  well,  and  his 
pig  fattens  readily,  let  him  bless  Qod,  and  be  thanl&ful:  as  to  his 
feelings— let  him  pocket  'em  !" 

Equally  strange  was  his  creed  as  to  labour.  He  held  mu:»t  perti- 
naciously that  Uie  aged  and  helpless  were  useless  members  of  so- 
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ciety  ;  a  bitter  burden  on  the  honest  ^n(^T^'t^v  "  of  the  producer; 
and  without  any  claim  to  the  consideration  or  protection  of  the 
working  part  of  the  community,  save  that  which  the  sentimental 
foolery  of  the  daily  press  lent  them."  He  dwelt  sonorously  on  the 
verte— -how  ftptly  can  the  unfeeling  qaote  Scripture  to  their  par- 
poieti— "He  that  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat."  In  his  view 
the  worn-out  man,  the  decrepid  woman,  the  idiot  child,  each  of  these 
was  a  fungus  on  the  face  of  society :  justice,  as  well  as  policy  aaid, 
— "  Away  with  it !" 

And  yet  Farmer  Bagley's  society  was  courted  by  iiis  class:  and 
Farmer  Bagley's  opinioDS  were  reeeived  on  most  sobjeeta  iHth 
narked  respect  No  man  understood  better  how  to  crop  Isnd  to  ad^ 
vantage,  tio  man  was  a  better  judge  of  cattle.  No  man  watched 
the  mnrkcts  with  a  more  wary  eye.  And  no  m.in  knew  better  how 
to  tickle  the  fancy,  or  fix  the  judgment  of  a  waviring  cu«toTner.  He 

was  a  pillar  of  the  agricultural  interest.  Lord  consulted  hiiri  as 

to  "the  resources"  of  an  in-coming  tenant.  The  steward  took  his 
opinion  privatel v  as  to  the  crops  of  a  defiiulter.  Sir  Thomas  ■■ 
begged  his  would  ride  over  his  grass  land,  and  ^'say  what  it  wasfinr* 
I7  worth  per  acre  while  the  young  heiress's  man  of  business  would 
c.dl,  and  ^'pnt  it  to  1dm  confidentially"  whether  he  "wa-^  safe  "  in 
acccptiiiij;  for  the  minor  a  mortr^ai^ip  on  a  neighbouring  tarm,  the 
owner  of  which  wanted  an  immediate  advance  of  money.  But  with 
all  his  aptitude  for  business^  and  with  all  his  natural  shrewdness^ 
Baglev  for  onoe  was  at  fault.  Large  rewards  were  oflered.  Bnqui- 
ries,  through  public  and  private  channels,  were  anxiously  instituted 
—but  issued  in  no  result.  No  intruder,  or  interloper  of  any  de- 
scription, had  been  seen  loitering  around  the  rick?.  Tlie  business  of 
the  farm  had  been  going  on  as  iisu;d  up  to  the  hour  uf  the  fire  ;  and 
the  labourers  all  concurred  in  asserting  that  none  but  tlie  usual 
hands  had  b^n  seen  upon  the  homestesd.  The  neighbouring  Umd- 
owners  now  interferea ;  and  at  their  instance  London  police  were 
brought  down  to  Bamholme.  The  conclusion  these  latter  voy 
speedily  arrived  at  wns  remarkable  enough.  They  informed  the  as- 
tonished Air.  Bagley  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  the  property  had 
been  fired  by  any  stranger:  they  were  satisfied  the  act  had  been 
committed  by  some  party  at  work  upon  the  premises  1 

Against  this  dictum  Mr.  Bagley  rebelled  most  stoutly. 

"  That  I  will  never  believe,**  said  he«  with  an  ominous  finown. 
"  A  likely  matter,  truly  1  What  servant  in  employment  would 
dream  of  such  a  deed — much  more  dare  to  execute  it}  Palaver  1— 
moonshine ! — hmnljui,'^  \" 

An  opportunity  was  speedily  afforded  him  of  reconsidering  his 
opinion.  On  that  day  se'nnight  an  alarm  of  "  fire,"  for  the  Jijlk 
time,  was  given  to  the  Bamholme  household ;  but  to  little  purpose. 
No  exertion  could  stay  the  progress  of  the  devouring  element.  For 
six  hours  it  blazed,  and  roared,  and  revelled  in  the  destruction  it 
created.  It  was  ample  !  Homestead,  rickyard,  barn,  stablinar, — 
wer«  one  mass  of  smouldering  ruins.  Mr.  Bagley  was  a  homeless 
and  well-nigh  ruined  man. 
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CHAPT£R  XLVI. 

A  BBQIPB  won  BIOX-BVBNINO. 

Bvery  country  is  full  of  Uimingt  ^ven  by  the  hand  of  God ;  and  In  every 

eountn,'  ar«>  tliosf  lilessing^  more  or  less  misused.  If  every  rh\h\  as  he  grows  up 
were  taught  thm  truth,  —  taught  to  reflect  how  all  men  may  have  their  share  of 
these  bleHingt  who  we  willing  to  work  for  them^  there  would  be  no  more  dai^er 

of  Stirh  vr<H'  n?!  vre  hrwv  hcvn  rnntemplating.  It  w©ul<?  then  npprnr  ns  inipioiis  as 
it  really  is  to  call  God  the  author  of  lufferiiwa  which  need  never  happen.  Instead 
of  crying  to  Him  for  morey  under  intoleniliw  nitery,  all  might  then  Uom  Him  far 

having  placed  his  children  on  a  fair  and  fruitlul  eMtbi  wheie  ill  amy  bftTe  their 

fill,  and  dwell  in  peace. — Miss  Masltikkav* 

SoMB  wicked  wag  has  said  that  "  a  catastrophe  in  a  country  vil- 
laf!;e  is  an  indescribable  boon  to  its  inhnbitftnts :  it  ruffles  the  stag- 
nant surface  of  their  existence,  and  compels  their  minldy  intellects 
to  receive  fresh  impressions  of  men  and  things  around  them."  What- 
ever smartness  there  may  be  in  the  satirist's  remark  —  and  it  has 
eome  little  truths  mixed  up  with  a  strong  dash  of  malignity, » it  li- 
belled the  fedsngs  of  the  good  people  of  Abbots'-bury.  They  re- 
garded,  one  and  all,  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Bagley's  premises  in  the 
light  of  a  personal  calamity  ;  nnd  bestirred  themselvei^  with  com- 
mendable unanimity  to  detect  the  perpetrator.  At  one  stage  of  the 
iuvestigation  it  came  out  incidentally  that  on  eacii  occasion  when 
the  homestead  was  fired,  whether  that  event  occurred  late  or  eerlv 
in  the  eveniuff,  an  old  pony  named  "  Cliirrup/'  and  a  blind  bullfinch 
flailed  Swell,"  were  off  the  premises.  Those  who  conducted  the 
inquiry  made  light  of  the  circumstances  ;  characterized  it  as  "  whoUy 
unimjxfrtant  and  declined  to  make  any  minute  respecting  it.  Not 
ho  a  young  springald  of  an  attorney,  who  on  behalf  of  some  insur- 
ance office  watclied  the  proceedings.  lie  attached  weight  to  the  in- 
cident ;  and  quietly  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  party  who  fed  the 
bird,  and  rode  the  pony ;  and  when  be  found  that  Zachary  Theaks, 
a  half-witted  labourer  on  the  farm,  an  orphan,  wretchedly  poor, 
and  onh  tolrratrd  for  his  phyicrd  strength,  and  the  gay  good-hu- 
nionr  with  which  he  would  grajiplc  with  any  amount  of  toil,  was  the 
owner  of  "  Swell,"  and  the  special  protector  of  "  Chirrup,"  from 
that  moment  did  the  fledgling  attorney  bend  all  hb  energies  to  nrove 
that  this  poor  imbecile  \bA  was  in  a  guilty  sense  cogniaant  of  each 
fire,  if  not  the  actual  incendiary. 

Never  did  conclusion  appear  more  improbable!  That  Theaks, 
who  seemed  to  have  scarcely  two  ideas ;  who  had  lived  on  the  farm 
from  childhood  ;  who  was  friendless;  and  dependent  for  bis  daily 
bread  on  iMr.  Bagley's  good  opinion ;  that  he  should  originate  or 
execute  a  scheme  so  frightful  m  its  results  to  his  employer,  was  a 
supposition  sufficiently  unnatural  and  extravagant*  In  Attorney 
Keen  wit's  brain  it  had,  however,  obtained  a  lodgment ;  and  while 
he  is  beating  about  for  evidence  to  support  his  case,  let  us  revert  to 
the  past,  and  see  what  clue  it  will  afford  to  the  perplexities  of  the 
present. 

*  •  #  •  * 

The  shades  of  a  summer's  evening  are  gathering  around  Holme 
Farm.  Near  its  rustic  porch  stands  a  florid-looking  young  man, 
with  angry  eye,  and  consequential  air :  opposite  him  may  be  seen 
—  bare-headed— *  a  meagre,  ilUclad,  middle-aged  labourer,  whose 
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anxious  face  wdl  aocofda  with  his  raiiplieattiig  mcounU  and  hmnhle 

attitude. 

"  I 've  nothing:  more  to  snv.  Tom,"  said  the  young  man, — "he  wa<; 
evidently  the  employer  of  the  care-worn  biiiifr  who  almost  crouched 
at  his  feet ;  *'  the  damage  was  caused  by  your  toily ;  and  you^  and 
no  other,  shall  make  it  good." 

The  traceflt  dr,  were  old— Fery  old,"  returned  the  other ;  "  worn 
out,  sir,  indeed*  if  you'll  believe  me:  and  Jumper  is  so  fractious 
and  restive  in  harness  that  no  living  man  can  hold  him  when  he  'a  in 
his  tantrums." 

'*  Hold  him  !  Say  at  once,  fellow  I  that  you  were  drunk,  and 
dropped  the  reins." 

*'  Drunk,  lir  I  Where  was  the  drink  to  oome  from?  It 's  not  to 
he  had,  air ;  it's  n<yt  to  be  had  with  my  wages  T 

"  Ho  I  ho  !  insolent,  as  well  as  careless  1 

"  No.  sir, — no,"  interposed  tlie  other  eagerly;  "bttt  when  ft  man's 
spirit  is  roused,  rash  words  will  follow." 

"Then,  why  prate?  You  know  my  meaning?  All  to  be  made 
good  by  to-raorrow  evening,  thoroughly  ;  mind,  no  patching  !  You'll 
be  more  careful  another  time.  Hal  ha !  ha!  You  understand  me?" 

The  poor  fellow  looked  up  piisously  in  his  master's  face.  No 
word,  no  gesture  of  aeqniescence  escaped  him.  After  a  short  pause 
he  said,  in  a  low,  husky  voice,  his  f^tize  riveted  on  his  employer's 
features,  ?is  if  to  watch  the  effect  of  this  final  appeal,  —  "My  wife, 
sir,  and  child,  are  botli  down  in  the  fever;  the  doctor  says  that 
Zachary  isn't  likely  to  ffet  over  it." 

"  Well  j  that 's  your  business,  not  mine.  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  wife  and  child  belong  to  me,  do  ye  ?" 

A  harsh,  sneering  laugh  wound  up  the  sentence,  and  the  speaker 
turned  upon  his  heel,  with  the  complacent  air  of  one  who  fancies  he 
has  made  a  hit. 

**  One  favour,  sir— one  favour !"  persisted  the  saddened  dependant, 
— "  the  first  I  Ve  asked  for  many  years ;  let  Nicol  or  Oervis  drive 
and  litter  *  Jumper 'for  the  future.  He's  a  vidons  brute,  and 
more  than  a  match  for  me." 

*'  Pshaw  !  nonsensf  !" 

"  Master,  listen  to  me  this  once, — but  this  orre." 

"  No,  1  hcaks  ;  no  servant  shall  choose  his  work  upon  these  pre- 
mises.   Look  after  '  J umper '  yourself,  as  usual." 

"Then  I  can  tell  the  upshot,"  said  the  man  mournfully ;  "  I  dudl 
be  found  some  morning  cold  and  stiff  beneath  that  brute's  heels, 
with  my  brains  scattered  from  one  side  of  his  stall  to  the  other." 

Then  your  lease  will  be  a  lon^  one  "  remarked  Bagley  jeering- 
ly :  '*dont  perplex  yourself  wiili  imagining  any  such  calamity. 
Kick  as  'Jumper'  may,  no  brains  will  be  forthcoming \" 

And  with  this  bitter  jest  the  master  hastened  to  his  wdUplenished 
board  ;  and  the  kbourer  hied  to  his  infected  cottage. 

But  his  unfortunate  wife  did  not  die.  After  a  long  and  doubtful 
contest  with  disease,  she  arose  from  her  wretched  pallet  a  helpless, 
feeble,  withered  woman,  ravenous  for  food  ;  but  inenpnble  of  the 
lightest  labour  to  procure  it.  Nor  did  death  claim  his  child.  Sc  anty 
fare,  few  comforts,  and  most  irregular  medical  attciidance  had  been 
his ;  but  youth,  and  temperate  habits,  saved  him.  The  victim  was 
to  be  found  elsewhere. 
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On  Ifajday  morning  the  elder  Thcaks  was  mining  at  the  farm. 
He  waa  wanted  fpecially  to  fetdi  mine  theep  from  e  neighbouring 
lair ;  and  Mr.  Bagley  was  fofioua  at  hla  non-appeafance.  An  hour 

IMissed  ;  and  then  inquiries  were  made  at  his  cottage.  His  wife  as- 
sured the  messencrer  thaf  the  minsiriff  man  had  lefl  his  home  as  usual 
at  liayliroak  ;  ;inil  e\{)ressKl  lu  r  conviction  that  he  would  be  found 
busily  employed  in  his  master's  business  on  the  premisea.  Doubta 
of  thia  were  expressed ;  and  by  the  agitated  woman's  einreta  deaire 
Zadiary  waa  aent  out  forthwith  to  seek  him.  The  aearcti  laated  not 
long.  A  foreboding,  which  the  lad  could  never  well  explain,  led 
him  to  the  <?t;ib1ps.  In  Jumper's"  stall,  deep  flown  in  the  litter, 
tramplt'cl  on,  lacerated,  crushed,  and  marred,  till  his  lifeless  form 
had  lost  ail  bcuiblauce  of  humanity,  lay  the  unfortunate  farm-&er- 
vant.    The  party  who  discovered  him  was  his  own  child. 

Never  dia  an  employer  appear  to  lew  advantage  than  Bagley 
during  the  peinfal  proceedings  which  neceatarily  ensued.  The 
jury— an  inquest  was  indispensable— unanimously  denumded  that 
'*  Jiimper  "  should  be  shot  :  a  condition  which  the  coroner  took  care 
should  be  carried  iiuo  etlect.  Not,  however^  without  considerable 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bagley. 

'*  What  r  was  the  exclamation  of  the  mdienant  foreman ;  "  is  not 
the  sacrifice  of  one  valuable  life  sufficient }  Is  another  human  being 
to  perish  by  the  ungovernable  fury  of  thIa  vicious  animal?" 

"  He 's  valuable  to  me"  was  the  owner's  sullen  reply. 

"  Do  you  consider  his  services  equivalent  to  the  nak  of  human 

life?"  was  the  rejoinder. 

<*  How  am  I  tu  replace  him  ?"  said  the  farmer  vehemently. 

*'  Your  horse  or  the  labourer ;  to  which  do  you  refer?  "  said  a 
listening  and  thoroughly-perplexed  juryman. 

"  Oh  ! "  was  the  answer,— an  answer  lon^  and  bitterly  remember- 
ed,— *^  a  labourer  I  can  replace  any  hour  (jf  the  day  ;  such  cattle  are 
plenty  as  blackl^errics ;  but  for  a  last  trotter  like  'Jumper'  I  may 
search  the  world  over!" 

"Life!  sir, — lh-k  I  weigh  that,  and  recal  your  statements,"  ob- 
served the  foreman :  <'they  are  at  ihU  time  indecent** 

*'  Indecent !  what  do  you  mean  ?  That  horse  cost  me,  first  and 
last,  five-and-fortygainea>i ;  and  it  *s  a  d — d  shame,  because  that  fool 
Theaks  got  between  his  legs  that  I 'm  called  upon  to  shoot  him  !" 

A  howl  of  execration  greetetl  this  obnoxious  statement;  nor  ceased 
till  Bagley  angrily  quitted  the  apartment. 

But  from  one  result  of  this  burst  of  public  feeling,  Bagley,  with 
all  hie  hardihood,  could  not  escape, — sullenly  and  angrily  as  be  bent 
to  it.  He  was  ti^d  on  all  sides  that  the  father  having  died  in  his  setw 
vice,  he  was  bound  by  every  consideration  of  mercy  and  juatice  to 
find  em]>lovment  for  the  son. 

"1  expected  to  hear  as  much  1"  was  the  reply.  A  bitter  oath  fol- 
lowed. Well !  let  him  come!  The  tarm  will  be  a  hospital  fur 
idiots  presently." 

Poor  Zachary  I  such  was  his  bidding  to  a  homestead  watered  with 
his  father's  blood  !  Scanty  fare,  sneers»  reproeches,  open  dissatis- 
faction,  and  not  infrequent  blows,  accompanied  him  throughout  his 
day  of  toil.  lJut  on  him  they  made  apparently  little  or  no  impres- 
sion. From  the  hour  he  lighted  on  his  father's  mangled  reiuains  his 
intellects  seemed  shaken.    There  was  the  ciuldi:»li  smile,  and  the  va- 
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cant  eye,  and  the  wandering  gaze,  each  and  all  indicadfw  of  **  raaaoo 
fidtenng  in  her  teat.'*  But  he  was  cheered  with  no  pity.  Why 
should  lie?    He  was  ^«a  hewer  of  wood»  and  a  drawer  of  water" 

— no  more!  Harmless,  silent,  and  uncomplaining,  he  fulfilled  the 
daily  task  imposed  upon  him  :  but  all  the  lite,  and  buoyancy,  and 
daring  spirit  of  youth  were  fled.  His  heritage  was — ^toil.  On  one 
point  lie  was  sensitive— nobly  so — tiie  di:$astrous  position  of  his  mo- 
ther. The  constancyj  doTotedncss,  and  aelf-denial  with  which  poor 
Fed^l^mind  ministered  to  her  wants  would  have  reflected  honour 
on  the  hii^hest  order  of  intellect.  The  best  of  bis  food^-his  weekly 
wages  rw/tre,— any  chnnce  gratuity  that  he  might  have  received, — 
a  shoNvv  flower,— fre.-^li  I'ruit,^ — all  were  carried  tO  the  bedside  of  his 
suffering  parent.  Anil  all  were  uiiaviiiling.  She  became  complete- 
ly helpless  ;  cuuid  not  move  without  assi:itance ;  a  nurse  was  tndis 
penssble ;  and  this  latter  appendage  involTed  an  appficatian  to  the 
parish.  BelocUntly  was  it  made;  but  iu  necessity  was  unques- 
tionable. 

Once  more  did  lAIr.  Rnglcv  sn^^tain  ^  principal  character.  "What 
was  bis  remark  w  lien  the  applieatlon  was  niooted, — "  what,  relirv  e 
Tom  Theak's  widow  i    Kelieve  a  woman  who  lives  inker  own  kutuc  f 
They  had  better  relieve  xb  !    /want  it  quite  as  much.'* 

It  was  observed  to  him*  in  replT,  that  what  he  called  house* 
was  in  reality  a  mud  cottage,  built  by  the  poor  woman's  late  hus- 
band upon  a  comer  of  the  waste ;  reared  with  his  own  hands  ;  had 
not  a  perch  of  land  attached  to  it ;  and  was,  in  fact,  as  rude  and 
humble  a  dwelling  as  eould  shelter  a  human  being  from  the  bleats  of 
winter. 

Be  it  what  it  may,"  returned  Bagley,  I  daim  it  for  the  pari^ 
the  moment  she  receives  pecuniary  assistance.  Thenceforth  it  is 
ours," 

A  gentler  spirit  present  recalled  to  him  the  excellent  character 
borne  by  Theak??,  the  deceased  husband  ;  that  be  had  never  on  any 
occajsion  been  burdensome  to  tlie  parish  ;  that  the  honciity  and  in- 
dustry oi'  bulb  husband  and  wife  had  been  matter  of  general  noto- 
riety. "  The  poor  creature,"  concluded  the  speaker,  mmH  and  sAetf 
be  relieved  :  it  is  inhuman  to  debate  it." 

'*  Did  I  say  she  was  not  to  be  relieved  ?"  asked  Bagley  sharply. 
**  Give  her  relief,  if  so  it  please  you,  but  not  where  she  is:  ikai 
houiic  she  Quits !" 

"She  will  quit  existence  altogether  ere  many  weeks  are  over. 
Why  harass  an  unfortunate  and  suffering  woman  ?" 

Why  harass  an  unfortunate  and  overburdened  parish  was  the 
rejoinder.    ''Believe  her  by  all  means ;  but  remove nerf" 

The  party  interested,  who  had  risen  from  her  bed  to  learn  the  de- 
cision ol'  the  "  asFrmhled  gentlemen,  "  hej^ged  they  would  "deal  mer- 
cifully by  her  petition,  and  let  her  die  where  she  was."  Slie  would 
'*  fain  close  her  eyes  where  she  had  lived  so  many  years  ;  in  the 
home  which  she  considered  her  own ;  and  which  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  wHkoui  atMtanee  reared*  She  entreated  she  implored 
them  to  heed  her  request." 

INIr.  Cagley  was  inexorable.  His  decision  was  in  substance  this. 
If  **he  wanted  parish  assistance  she  should  have  it ;  but  it  should  be 
afibrded  in  a  proper  and  authorised  form.  The  workhouse  was  the 
place  for  parties  circ  urns  lanced  as  she  was.    8be  would  then  have 
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every  care,  and  every  medical  attendance  and  assistance  which  she 
required.  The  cottage  the  jjariah  would  see  to.  That  wa3  their 
dntv ;  and  he  would  answer  for  its  due  perfomuuiee* 

The  poor  creature  wept,  and  intreatecU  tm<l  prayed  ;  grew  almost 
fWrntic  when  she  found  no  impreadon  was  to  be  made  on  the  hard 
Hearts  around  her  ;  said  some  things  in  her  mental  aj»ony  which 
were  cuttinii;,  because  perfectly  true ;  and  some  things  that  were 
foolish,  because  irrelevant  and  unavailing.  The  patience  of  the 
meeting  being  exhausted,  she  was  desired  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Bagley  triumphed. 

Widow  Tlieaks  relinquished  her  cottace.  But  her  tormentor 
might,  without  much  '*  violation  of  law/'  nave  permitted  her  to  oc- 
cupy it  to  the  last.  She  was  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  somewhere 
about  six>and«thirty  hours.  One  of  the  nurses  found  her  dead  in 
her  bed  the  morning  but  one  succeeding  her  arrival. 

The  anguish  endured  by  the  poor  imbecile  during  the  time  his 
mother^t  removal  was  agitated,  determined  on^  and  effected,  was 
visible  enough.  He  performed,  as  usual,  his  datlj  task;  and,  as 
usual,  in  silence.  To  none  did  he  make  complaint  From  none  did 
he  seek  redress.  But  moans  deep,  sad,  and  frequent,  attested  the 
conflict  he  was  then  undergoing ;  and  IVom  his  food,  eagerly  devour- 
ed at  other  times,  he  now  turned  with  loathing. 

His  employer  observed  the  change,  and,  as  a  matter  of  ooune^ 
rowed  him. 

^Zacharyl  what's  amiss?    Is  the  mesl-honr  too  early;  or  the 

dinner  itself  not  to  your  taste  ?" 

*'  Heart  won't  eat !"  was  the  idiot's  reply. 

*'  Hum  the  fellow !  He  has  more  feeling  than  T  thought  for.  But 
it 's  misplaced.  -  It  'n  his  duty  to  ieel  lor  auue  but  his  master." 
Oh,  rare  oondnsion  I 

Bot  to  others  the  most  inexplicable  part  of  Zachary's  conduct 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  received  tidings  of  his  mother's  death* 
The  first  shock  over,  he  became  marvellously  cheerful.  By  some 
strange^  and  to  the  byestanders  inconceivable,  process,  his  mind 
seemed  relieved,  thoroughly  stayed,  and  satisfied.  The  moaning 
ceased  ;  his  countenance  cleared ;  and  he  ate  as  usual. 

D— n  the  fellow  1"  cried  Mr.  Bagley ;"  he  has  no  feeling  at  aD. 
lie  cares  no  more  about  his  dead  mother  than  I  do." 

Three  weeks  after  this  conversation  the  blaze  was  seen  of  the  Jirst 
fire  upon  the  farm  ;  and  within  ten  days  after  the  lasf,  Zachary  was 
an  inmate  of  the  county  ^aol,  charged  with  the  crime  ot  arson  ;  and 
awaiting  his  trial  at  the  impending  assizes.  They  were  to  be  held 
within  a  fortnight ;  and  little  opportunitv  was  thus  afforded  me  of 
obtaining  an  insight  into  the  prisoner's  fears  or  feelings.  Had  the 
interval  been  longer,  my  impressions  would  probably  have  been  as 
inconclusive  ;  for  never  was  there  a  mind  which  more  completely 
baffk'd  the  efforts  of  him  who  would  master  it.  He  listened  calmly, 
and  with  interest,  to  the  spiritual  instruction  aflforded  him  ;  admitted 
nothing ;  denied  nothing ;  but,  if  reference  was  made  to  his  im- 
puted sbsre  in  the  recent  fires,  met  it  with  the  shrewd  remark 

I  am  fatherless  and  motherless ;  have  no  home,  and  no  friends ; 
I  must  eat,  and  I  must  drink ;  then  mho^  diould  I  destroy  my  only 
shelter  upon  this  enrth?" 

His  trial  came  on ;  and  certainly  no  ^fiort  was  spared  by  the  pro- 
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sccutor  to  convict  him.  The  case  wsl&  carefully  got  up :  and  io  1 
guard  against  torprite,  Bagley  himself  tat  by  the  lewiiog  oomisel  to  | 
prime  him  with  minor  details  ;  to  explain  the  position  of  the  rick-  | 
yard ;  to  point  out  its  proadmity  to  the  house ;  and  its  rambling,  1 

narrow,  .iiul  tortuous  ac(*ess.    In  fact,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  ; 
any  p.irty  to  gain  admittance  into  the  stackyard  without  passing  close  I 
to  the  house,  and  coming  under  the  observation  oi'  one  or  more  of 
its  inmates.    Hence  it  was  inl'erred  that  the  fires  iu  question  were  i 
kindled  hj  no  atmnger,  but  by  some  individual  well  acquainted  with 
the  premises.    That  that  indiTidual  was  Zachary  the  prosecuting  ' 
counsel  said  he  ahould  be  able  to  establish  but  too  clearly  and  de- 
cisively. 

The  points  most  insisted  on  against  the  prisoner  were  his  attach- 
ment to  **  Chirrup  "  and  "  Swell ;"  the  daily  care  bestowed  upou 
them— ah  I  the  heart,  however  crushed  and  degraded,  must  have 
aome  object  to  cling  to  l^and  the  artful  manner  m  which  both  bird 
and  beast  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  farmstead  a  few  hours  pre- 
vious to  the  outbreak  of  each  fire,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
injury.  To  this  fact  was  added  another,  the  discovery,  in  a  curious- 
ly contrived  crevice  of  the  loft  where  the  prisoner  slept,  of  some 
combustible  materials,  which,  it  was  ascertained,  would  ignite  upon 
the  slightest  fHction.  These  were  circnmstanoea  eonfeaaedly  preg- 
nant with  suspicion  ;  and  their  unfavourable  effect  was  deepmied  by 
the  additional  fact,  deliberately  sworn  to  by  two  credible  witnesses, 
that  on  the  evcninij  of  the  In-^^t  fire,  'vvhcn  the  roof  of  the  dwelling- 
house  fell  in,  mid  the  tot.il  Llcinolltion  of  the  farm-buildings  becarae 
inevitable,  Zacliary  was  overheard  to  exclaim,  with  joyful  emphasis 
—"Quits  at  last  r 

Evidence  aubetantiated,  more  or  lesa,  each  of  these  ppinta.  The 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  then  bowed,  and  said,  "  That  was  his 
case and  the  judge  called  upon  Zachary  for  his  defence.  He« 
with  the  most  awkward,  clumsy,  idiotic  posttires,  \vhich  human  be- 
ing could  exhibit  under  evident  cxritt  ment,  begged  tlie  judge  to  call 
his  master  back,  put  him  again  into  the  witness-box,  and  question 
bim  to  this  effect : — 

Whether  be  (the  prisoner)  had  not  always  ^'sartfed"  bimaaan 
honest  and  fidthlhl  -sarvanif"  Wbetlier  he  had  ever  given  him 
any  cause  for  suspicion  in  the  house,  field,  or  farm?  Whether  he 
had  ever  used  any  threatening  or  abusive  language  to  his  iiiaster« 
treat  iiiro  how  timt  roaster  would  ? 

All  which  questions  were  answered  most  satisfactorily  for  Zachary. 

"Feeble-mmd"  then  blurted  out,  with  indescribable  contortions, 
and  the  same  silly,  boorish,  mindless  smile,  that  "  Farmer  Bagle^'s 
farmstead  was  his  "  tvhoame  ;"  that  he  had  "never  had  words  "  with 
his  master,  nor  **  given  him  a  sarcy  answer  in  all  his  life  :"  that  he 
had  "  no  other  pleace  to  get  to  and  then  he  looked  up  at  the  jury 
with  a  gay^  goocl-humoured  glance,  and  ui^ked  whether  **  it  yfsm  at 
all  a  kStefy  &mg  that  he  should  go  for  to  bum  down  the  'pleaee* 
where  he  got  his  bread  ?    That  was  all  he  had  to  say  about  it  T 

The  judge,  who  had  watched  him  keenly  w  hile  speaking,  inquired 
if  he  *' could  rend  "No."— "Write?"— "No."— "Could  he  5fiy 
the  Lord's  prayer  ?" — "  No." — "  Could  he  say  any  prayer  whate\  t  r  r" 
— **  y^.v .  and  at  a  railroad  pace  Zachary  delivered  himself  of  the 
Apostle's  creed!    The  judge  looked  iiuuicaburabiy  shucked^  and 
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commenced  his  charge.  It  was  r  ^^lorious  opportunity  for  hira  to 
school  the  clergy.  He  had  been  hred  a.  Dissenter,  and  was  never 
eaot&dBndt  aft  any  period  of  hit  career,  a  fkst  fHend  of  the  Church. 
At  all  events,  he  seiied  with  avidity  any  opening  for  lecturing  her 
ministers ;  and  this  was  too  favourable  an  opportonitj  to  let  slip^ 
He  began  in  right  earnest ;  talked  of  the  distressing  spcctnrlr  then 
before  them  ;  insisted  on  the  ])ar:inu)uiit  necessity  of  echuMtin^r  all 
classes  of  the  community ;  and  expressed  his  fears  that  much  and 
grievously  that  duty  was  overlooked  by  the  clergy. 

As  if,  by  the  my,  the  dergy  had  nothing  else  to  do ;  had  neither 
the  sick  to  visit*  nor  the  dnd  to  bury,  nor  infants  to  baptise,  nor 
adults  to  marry,  nor  the  aged  to  console,  nor  the  vicious  to  reprove ; 
nothing,  in  fact,  upon  this  earth  to  do  ;  nothing  which  could  possibly 
prevent  their  spending  their  entire  moniing  in  a  national  school  six 
days  out  of  the  seven  throughout  their  natural  life ! 

The  judge,  in  fiust,  like  some  other  high  official  personages,  was 
^edncationmadr  r-  © 

'*  Teach  the  people  !"  was  his  text.  But  in  his  homily  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  much-forgotten  trutli,  that  if  the  poor  are  to  be 
made  contented  they  must  he  fkd  as  well  as  iaught  ;  that  if  n  y>eo- 
ple  are  to  be  k ntlered  happy,  their  backs  niu-^l  be  clothed,  and  their 
hunger  relieved,  well  as  their  capaciLy  cuiuvated.  These  consi- 
derations^ *'  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  Judge  — —  overlooked.  He  soared 
above  them.  Nay,  so  earnest  was  his  lordship,  that  it  seemed 
doubtful  atone  time  whether  he  did  not  meditate  charging  the  bum* 
incr  of  Farmer  Bn^xley's  premises  upon  the  indisposition  of  the  clergy 
prr.surnill!/ to  ^uyiermtcwd  the  working  of  national  schools!  But  of 
this  conclusion  he  stopped  short.  He  then  adverted  to  the  evidence, 
and  summed  up  unquestionably  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  He  put 
it  to  the  jur^  more  than  once  whether  they  could  convict  on  mere 
circumstantial  evidence  "  a  being  like  that  nefore  them,  so  palpably 
deficient  in  intellect"— He  'n  not  so  simple  as  he  looks !"  murmur- 
ed Baglev  fjpprehpTT^ive]y  :) — "  so  debased, — and  so  j^rossly  ignorant." 

The  jury  looked  heated,  hungry,  and  tired  ;  turned  round  for  a 
few  moments  in  their  box ;  and  then,  through  tlieir  foreman,  pro- 
nounced a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

Mr.  Bagley  looked  aghast. 

Zachary  bowed  g^rotcsquely  to  the  court,  and  disappeared.  His 
comment  on  the  entire  proceeding  was  equivocal  enough :  **  illaaster 
I  hope  is  quite  satisfied;  I  am  !"  « 

Many  months  after  I  had  been  relieved  of  the  duties  of  my 
official  situation, — that,  I  believe,  is  the  received  mode  of  expressing 
it, — went  over  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  St.  Cloud.  During  an 
early  walk  before  breakfast  I  was  overtaken  by  a  groom,  somewhat 
conspicuously  dressed,  in  charge  of  a  f^plendid  English  liunter.  The 
symmetry  of  the  animal  was  so  perfect,  and  his  action  so  noble, 
that,  .'1^  Itf  passed  and  repassed  me,  I  ]iaused  lor  the  purpose  of 
i'urther  and  more  leisurely  observation,  iiie  man  seemed  proud  of 
his  charge,  and  ))leased  with  the  admiration  which  the  hunter  ex- 
cited. Curiosity  induced  me  to  accost  him,  and  inquire  the  name  of 
the  owner.  Tlie  groom  started  at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  eyed  me 
fixedly  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  hurried  off  at  a  brisk  pace,  ap- 
parently annoyed  and  disconcerted. 
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**Now/'  thought  I,  "if  we  had  ever  met  before,  I  »liould  6&y  that 
tiirt  ftUow  hai  laMoni  of  Mi  own  for  wlihtng  to  ihy  me.'* 

Avene  to  be  baffled  in  my  object,  I  addroMed  the  Mnne  inquiry  to 
m  ▼enerable  pereooage, — from  hu  dieaa,  one  who  Ihvoored  the  oMcim 

rSsvne, — who  was  loitering  near  the  spot. 

The  old  geDtieman  looked  up  with  a  cynical  air,  and  snappifthly 

answered, 

Tiie  groom  belongs— at  least  so  I  gather  £rum  his  dres»— to  the 
ion  and  bcir  ctlicarwi  ike  Seamd." 

I  waa  fiurly  grmvdM*  and  begged,  witb  doe  huniility,  for  an  ck- 
planation. 

"  If  yon  «?tudied  Scripture,**  waa  the  reply,  seasoned  with  consi- 
derable acerbity  of  manner,  "yon  w'oiiUl  be  well  aware  that  Iscariot 
the  ^rst  betrayed  his  ISiaster  ;  Iscariot  the  second  followed  in  hit 
wake.  To  an  utter  stranger  it  would  be  imprudent,  sir,  to  explain 
myaetf  fartfaer.** 

A  bow,  a  ihmg,  a  grimace  followed,  and  the  old  gentkman 

mended  his  pace,  and  pursued  his  travels. 

"  And  this  is  France  !"  thonc^ht  T.  "  What  a  particitlnrly  agree- 
able, courteous,  communicative  set  of  people!" 

Feeling,  and  looking  I  dare  say,  fairl}  bothered,  an  artisan  ac- 
coatedme,  and,  touching  his  cap,  said,  with  great  boiUkomume,  "Mm- 
sieur  aeema  embanraaaedi^s  diere  any  infonnation  1  can  allind 
Wm?- 

I  repeated  my  question. 

"That  party  holds  some  appointment  of  trust  in  the  mena/je  of 
the  Due  d'Orleans.  Erit^lisli,  doubtless,  from  his  features, — so  much 
the  better  for  him  I  Louis  Philippe,  and  ail  tlie  reigning  family,"-^ 
n  bitter  meer  indmnted  hif  ttrong  affecdon  fat  the  dynna^, — ^'aie 
peculiarly  partial  to  the  English  people." 

I  doubted  this  ;  for  I  had  reason  to  know  that  the  wary  usurper 
— t!ie  '*  Fox  of  the  Family,"  ;is  Tallevrarul  happily  termed  him — 
had,  in  more  than  one  instance,  met  with  conteni}>tuon??  silence,  or 
repulsed  with  superlative  ingratitude,  the  rejjret^entations  of  those 
who  reminded  him  how,  to  their  cost,  they  had  served  and  aided  hit 
race,  when  in  exile  in  England. 

His  attachment,  therefore,  to  English  people  I  viewed  as  sonie- 
whnt  ipocryphal ;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  based  upon  the  convenient 
principle,  '*  In  sohhow  succour  us,  in  prosperity J'orn^rt  us  I" 

My  reverie  would  have  lasted  longer,  but  was  closed  by  the  sig- 
nificant summary,  sol  tly  whispered  by  my  companion,  "  Take  cou- 
rage, sir ;  we  ahall  have  die  wbitb  plvmb  amongst  ui  ere  T 

My  soioum  at  St.  Cloud  waa  nearing  its  dose,  and,  amid  the  io- 
namerable  trains  of  thought  which  a  foreign  land  suggests,  the 
hunter,  groom,  and  Carlist  were  forcrotten,  when,  on  the  last  morn- 
ing of  my  stay,  I  encountered  the  hunting  cortiirr  of  the  French 
heir-apparent.  Two  of  his  younger  l)rothers  were  with  him,  the 
Dues  d'Aumale  and  Montpensier.  As  a  whole,  the  group  was  bril- 
liant. In  the  rear,  upon  a  spirited  horse,  which  he  managed  with 
consummate  skill,  iat  the  English  groom.  Two  turfmen^eounty 
York,  in  dark  green  cutaway  coats,  their  country,  calling,  and  ac- 
cent alike  nndcniable— stood  a  little  apart,  and  criticised  him. 

I  listened, — why  or  wherefore  I  can  scarcely  say, — but  such  wss 
the  fact. 
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"That  fellow  sticki*  well  to  his  saddle,  eh,  Tom  ?  *  sAid  one, 
"  No  Frenchman  upon  earth  ever  taught  him  that  seat,"  rejoined 
the  other. 

"  Right,  ur,  right!"  cried  a  third,  a  byestander,  supplying,  unln- 
Tited,  his  quota  to  the  diicussion.  "  Gary  is  Enghsh-born.  The 
Duke  I  allies  b\m  greatly — well  he  may  ! — ho 's  invaUlhle  in  a  stable. 
Very  fond  of  horses  ;  though  why  he  should  be  seems  wonderful, 
considering  as  how  his  owu  father  was  kiiied  by  one." 

"How  so?" 

The  beast  wm  vidoas  —  kicked  him  flat  down  in  the  stall,  and 
then  trampled  him  to  death.  I 've  heard  Gary  tell  the  tale  scores 

of  times." 

'<  From  what  county  did  he  coroe?"  said  I,  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  1  could  assume. 

'*  Gan't  say  ;  but  let  hiii  tbrmer  service  lie  where  it  would,  he 'd 
over  him  a  emd  master— cruel  to  him— and  cruel  to  an  ailing,  bed- 
ridden mother  he  had :  whom,  poor  soul !  his  master  drove  from  her 
cottage  a  couple  of  days  or  so  before  she  died.  But  lie  had  a  taste 
of  sorrow  hun^elfrxt  Irf^t ;  and  Gary  lived  to  see  it.  Iliy  ricks  hap- 
pened to  catcli  f:re  !  And  so  did  his  barn  !  And  so  diti  his  house  ! 
And  he  experieneed  what  it  was  to  he  tiirncf)  out — homeless  and 
houseless  upon  the  wide  world  —  as  Gary's  bedridden  mother  had 
done ;  and  he  liked  U  ae  HUte  !  Yon  should  hear  Gary  tell  the  story. 
It's  a  rare  tale  to  listen  to:  and  gives  a  wholesome  warning  to  the 
grasping  and  the  cruel ;  of  whom  I  think  there  is  more  than  a 
sprinkling  in  all  countries." 

I  hurried  homcwartl. 

W  ho  "  Gary  "  was  ;  where  this  fire  liad  Imppetied ;  and  whtf,  1 
had  my  suspicions :  and  so,  probably,  has  the  reader. 


81NG  AND  B£  MERRY. 

BT  WILLIAM  JOaSS. 

Away  with  Old  Care,  aa  a  troublesome  guest. 
That  iliadea  lu  with  sorrow,  and  takes  from  our  Mat  j 
Let  him  seek  for  bis  flupes  in     rpi^'on  n-hfn«, 
80  the  gloom  of  his  brow  he  estnuiged  trom  us  here. 
Then  img  and  tw  merry  I  for  life  fi  a  drtui, 
Tlie  brightest  when  view'd  in  the  vine's  ruddy  beam  ; 
And  cbcer'd  he  each  heart  with  the  ray  that  it  giren, 
Fur  it  dims  nut  with  age,  and  misfortune  sunrives  ; 
A  friend  that  with  oooitancy  clings  to  our  side, 
Then  liag  and  be  many,  vdiatever  betide  I 

The  saffw*  will  tell  us  that  life  has  no  charm. 

That  hope  is  delusive,  and  love  cannot  warm  ! 

The  cold-hearted  creatures  !  they  never  have  iwoved 

How  sweedj  eenioMny  it  is  to  be  lored. 

Then  sing  and  be  merry  1  let  sad  ones  be  gay, 

'Tis  night  that  endeareth  the  glory  of  day. 

Sodonds  when  they  fall  will  oft  melt  in  a  smile, 

And  the  path  they  o*ersh;l1^)^v^^,  with  blessin^fs  bsgolle. 

Raise  high  the  cup  !  *Tia  the  emblem  of  aong  ; 

Let  it  auU  be  oar  harden  as  Tine  rolls  along, 

For,  Ann  in  its  friendship  it  clinK»  to  our  side  { 

Then  sing  end  be  merry,  whatever  betide  1 
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THE  PRIVATfi  SECRETARY. 

BY  ALBANY  POYNTZ. 

Of  private  secretaries  there  are  two  speciea;  the  one,  a  piece  of 

mechaDism  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  officer ;  the  other,  endoired 
with  prace,  wisdom,  and  understanding,  an  invisible  intelligence,  ac- 
tuating the  measures  of  some  nonentity  of  identic  blood  thrust  for- 
ward in  public  lile  upon  the  pedestal  of  high  connexion. 

Among  the  callings  for  which  a  legible  hand  and  decent  orthc^gra- 
phy  are  aappoied  to  oonatitute  the  necessary  aualificattoiis»  that  of 
the  private  secretary  is  the  most  speculative  and  least  plebeian.  The 
derky  the  usher,  are  gents  or  snobs;  the  private  secretary  is  an  es- 
quire and  a  gentleman.    In  former  times,  indeed,  none  but  statesmen 
or  atnha««;adors  pretended  to  retain  such  onerous  appendages  in  their 
households;  and  to  be  even  the  tag-rag  or  bobtail  of  a  pienipo'  or  a 
cabinet-minister,  atibrtied  a  fairer  opening  for  "a  genteel  youth," 
than  to  be  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  or  at  Child's.    Hut  Dow>a-days 
every  rich  man  who  cannot  spell,  every  itinerant  actor,  every  ma- 
nager of  a  theatre,  has  his  private  secretary,  and  the  vocation  has 
consequently  forfeited  caste.  If  jrou  send  to  order  the  danctng-dogs 
or  galanti-show  to  amuse  your  nursery,  you  will  receive  an  answer  to 
your  verbal  message,  indited  by  SicTnore  Katterfelto's  private  secre- 
tary;  ^vhile  most  of  the  mareli ioiu  ssi  s  and  countesses,  who  consti- 
tute what  is  called  by  the  neHS|mpers  "  the  leaders  of  ton,"  (as 
though  fashionable  life  were  a  drag  /)  entertain  some  hanger-oo, 
some  elderly  Miss  of  good  education,  who  answers  their  Almaeic's 
notes,  and  enacts  the  part  of  honorary  secretary. 

The  province  of  the  first  description  of  private  secretary  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  the  mere  pen  in  the  hand  of  an  expert  official,  is 
to  indite  circulars  under  dirtation,  or  letters  marked  **  private  and 
confidential,"  though  containing  no  sort  ot  intormation  susceptibli  i  t 
being  divulged  ;  answers  to  petitions  or  requests,  which  convey  neitiier 
negative  nor  affirmative,— 'Wordy  phrases^  intended  to  engender  hope, 
but  which  when  analyzed  are  found  to  contain  neither  pledge  nor 
promise.  A  well-trained  ministerial  secretary  will  string  you  toge- 
*  ther  plausible  sentences,  as  boys  the  empty  shells  of  bir  j^s-eggs, — 
fair  and  specious-looking  things,  filled  with  innutritious  air,  and  sig- 
uifying  nothing  1 

Generally  spenkincr,  your  i^ery  great  man  selects  for  his  private 
secretary  some  honourable  nephew  or  cousin,  partly  on  the  groundi 
of  the  Antiquary's  adage  that  **  We  give  our  ain  fish-guts  to  our  ain 
sea-mews  ;*  and  partly  for  the  better  assurance  of  his  zeal  and  trust- 
worthiness, the  two  noble  kinsmen  necessarily  hanging  together, 
or  hanging  separately.  But  the  aeUve  public  man  of  business,  the 
minister  who  is  not  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  give  audience  in  the  first 
person  singular,  who  wants  no  showy  substitute  to  bow  out  the  intru- 
sions of  faithful  public  servants  bringing  grievances  to  be  redressed, 
or  claims  to  be  examined,  —  usually  attaches  to  himself  some  intelli- 
gent young  fellow,  with  competent  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the 
world,  and  the  spirit  to  point  out  a  blunder  to  his  employer^  as  well  as 
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the  yotfr  to  detect  It.  To  such  a  mnn  a  private  secretaryship  is  a 
secure  stepping-stune  to  pi efciineiu.  Brought  into  colli.^ion  with  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  not  alone  do  his  faculties  become 
brightened,  but  he  enjoys  rare  opportunities  for  their  development 
and  exhibition.  If  clever  by  natnre»  it  will  be  his  own  fiuilt  if  he  do 
not  pass  for  fifty  times  cleverer.  By  modestly  Iceeping  in  the  back- 
groiuid  while  his  principal  is  perpetrating  blunders,  and  afterwards 
stepping  forward  adroitly  to  his  extrication,  be  appears  to  confer  se- 
riouF  ob!fi:r^tions,  while  his  opportunities  of  lavishing  minor  favours  on 
less-iniportant  people,  are  beyond  computation,  though  not  beyond 
reward.  As  the  lord  commended  the  unjust  steward,  the  lords  of 
the  IVeasary  are  pretty  sure  to  be  humbugged  into  advancing  the 
unjust  private  secretary  to  a  cabinet  minister. 

Certain  it  is  that  these  privileged  individuals,  when  realiy  of  a  de- 
acription  to  be  trusted,  —  i.  e.  when  either  honourable  cousins  or  ne* 
phews,  or  approved  dirty  <lf>gs,  —  become  as  rich  in  unsatisfactory 
secrets  as  a  confessional  or  a  pawnbroker's  books.  If  the  chancellor 
be  the  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience,  i/ie>/  hold  the  tariff  of  the 
ministers.  Newspaper  writers,  and  getlers-up  ut  puliucal  memoirs, 
are  fbnd  of  talking  of  the  influence  behind  the  throne,"  or  "  back- 
stairs interposition meaning,  when  the  sovereign  is  a  young  man, 
his  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  when  a  young  woman,  her  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber.  The  private  secretary  constitutes  the  influence  behind 
the  throne,  and  backstairs  prompter  of  the  premier;  enjoyin<]r  oppor- 
tunities of  playing  upon  the  feelintr?  of  even  the  most  upright  and  in- 
flexible of  ministers;  and  Cato  huiisclt  might  have  been  influenced 
under  certain  circumstances  by  his  tavourite  amanuensis.  There  are 
moments  of  fatigue,  exhaustion,  indigestion,  impatience,  —  momenta 
when,  smarting  under  a  royal  reprimand,  when  attenuated  by  long 
fasting,  or  gorged  with  turtle  and  lime-punch,  when  the  strongest 
ministerial  mind  becomes  most  unstatesmanlikely  enfeebled.  At  such 
limes  steals  in  the  private  secretary,  sole  spectator  and  sole  auditor  of 
the  bedrivelment  of  his  patron  ;  and,  like  the  enemy  who  intruded 
into  the  orchard  of  the  sleeping  Hamlet, 

Poois  into  die  poeehes  of  his  ears 
A  Isp'rotu  dUtiliiifnC 

On  the  morrow,  or  on  restoration  to  himself,  who  is  the  wiser  for  the 
fact  that  the  minister  has  been  made  a  fool  of?  The  deed  is  done  I 
During  his  ht  of  weakness  he  has  imbibed  an  ineffaceable  prejudice  or 
erroneous  impression.  False  opinions  have  taken  root  m  his  mind* 
He  displaces  the  centurion,  of  whom  the  private  secretary  spake  re> 
probatively  over-night ;  and  when  the  pale  petitioner,  who  is  to  have 
an  audience  of  him  at  noon,  opens  his  arduous  suit»  the  unhappy  vic> 
tim  Bnds  that  his  case  is  prejudged. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  after  an  extra  glass  or  two  of  burgundy,  or 
a  royal  audience  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  or  the  perusal  of  a  leading 
article  in  a  leading  goverimient  paper,  laudatory,  and  not  <wer-lauda- 
tory  of  his  measure^  the  minister  leaves  open  the  gate  of  his  heart  to 
the  advances  of  his  sub^  nothing  so  easy  as  to  seize  the  occasion  for 
naming  names,  and  recording  services  of  the  individuals  whom  the 
private  lecretarj  deUghtetb  to  honour.   Such  golden  moments  are 
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readily  turned  to  account;  and  the  great  man  conceives  himself  to  . 
be  performing  a  rigid  act  of  public  iustice,  when,  in  fact,  played  upon  1 
like  a  flute  by  the  cunning  artiit  who  hath  (bund  out  hta  atopa.  Tlie 
deaerving,  though  obscure  individual  whom  be  glories  on  having  \ 
snatched  into  the  sunshine  of  preferment,  ia  no  other  than  the  Stupid 
school-chum  of  his  private  secretary  I 

Some  patrons,  whether  ministerial,  financial,  or  mercantile  men,  are 
careful  to  employ  the  hand  of  a  private  secretary  only  in  tiieir  most 
moral  and  translucent  transactions.  Others  keep  them  precisely  for 
the  management  of  those  equivocal  negociations,  in  which  they  do  not 
choose  to  commit  themselves,  or  act  as  principal.  If  they  cannot  af* 
ford  to  keep  a  conscience^  they  keep  in  its  place  a  private  secretary 
to  relieve  tbem  of  their  scruples*  The  minister  who  has  an  enomMMii 
falsehood  to  perpetrate,  is  pretty  sure  to  do  the  deed  of  darkness  vi- 
cariously by  ihc  hands  of  a  secretary;  and  after  the  fulfilment  of  such 
duties,  it  is  astonishing  the  increase  of  consequence  assumed  by  tl)e 
mender  of  pens, — as  tliough  lie  prided  himself  on  hav  uig  officiated  as 
a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  to  the  character  of  his  employer. 

The  office  of  private  secretary,  by  the  way,  appeara  to  ezerdw 
consideiable  influence  over  the  human  nature  and  conatitution.  Well 
do  we  remember  a  certain  idle  schoolfellow  of  ours,  one  Frank  Gros- 
venor  by  name,  remarkable  at  Eton  only  for  his  duncehood  ;  a  frank- 
hearteii  chup,  as  much  in  favour  with  his  fellow-idlers  as  in  disrepute 
among  the  dons. 

Five  years  afterwards,  occasional  glimpses  of  1  rank  in  the  brush- 
room  at  the  opera,  or  lounging  along  PalUMall  in  the  d<^-day8,  exhi- 
bited him  in  the  character  of  a  junior  clerk  in  the  Treasury,— idle  at 
ever,  listless  as  ever,  ignonmt  as  ever,  but  still  the  same  pleanat 
give-and-take  sort  it  companion^  a  bubble  on  the  London  stream, 
likely  to  evopornte  at  any  hour  or  moment,  and  !enve  not  a  trace  be- 
hind. At  that  period  of  his  life  Frank  was  at  any  man's  service, 
willing  to  talk,  walk,  or  dine  witlj  all  and  sundry.  Not  but  fliat  he 
was  discrniiinating  enough  to  dine  oitenest  where  the  viunils  and 
company  were  ot  a  daintier  deacriptioik;  and  though  a  lounger  in 
half  the  houses  of  the  West-End,  was  most  assiduous  in  those  lutviog 
opera-tickets  to  give  away,  or  a  country-seat  to  ensure  him  a  little 
pheasant-shooting  in  the  autumn.  With  all,  however,  he  was  the 
same  open-hearted,  or  rather  free-spoken  rattle;  the  rashcstand  most 
indiscreet  of  chatterboxes,  whom  no  one  trusted  with  a  secret,  seeing 
that  he  made  no  secret  of  his  own. 

That  such  an  individual  could  aspire  to  the  character  of  a  secret- 
ary, seemed  absotute  perversion  of  the  title;  and  when,  on  a  suddea 
change  of  rolniatry,  the  goTcmment  papers  announced  that  Frandi 
Grosvenor,  Esq.  had  been  nominated  to  the  office  of  private  secretary 

by  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  department,  we  agreed,  one 

and  all,  who  had  known  him  at  Eton  or  since,  that  it  could  not  be  our 
Frank.  It  was  not  till  on  seeking  him  at  his  Treasury  desk  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  we  found  a  still  idler  fellow  than  ininhcli  warming 
his  nether-man  on  the  hearth-rug,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
monopolise  four  hours  in  the  clay  for  eight  monUis  in  the  year,  that 
we  granted  our  credence  to  the  singular  promotion  of  our  quondam 
friend. 

How  had  it  been  achicTed?   There  was  nothing  private  or  confi- 
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dentml '  about  Frank;  nay,  not  «?o  much  as  a  legible  hand-u riling  in 
him  towards  the  making  of  a  private  secretary;  and  we  were  finally 
forced  to  admits  uu  liie  usiiurance  ot  his  former  coturudei»,  that  Frank 

Grosveoor  miiat  hkwe  Imsa  promoted  into  Fhmcit  GrotTenor  and  the 
Red  Book,  in  ooosideratioD  of  hit  ikill  in  being  beaten  everj  night  at 
cfaeia  by  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  —  department,  during 
a  snowy  Christmas,  when  they  were  spending  the  holidaya  together 

at  Gnzzlinton  Park. 

Eager  to  shake  him  f  onirratulation-wise  by  the  hand,  we  soon  after- 
wards called  at  lu.s  !()(i;j;iugs ;  but  he  was  no  more  to  be  found  there  than 
in  his  old  (quarters  at  tiie  Treuj>ury.  On  week-days*  this  was  account- 
aiUe  enough ;  bat  his  ready  adoption  of  the  official  habit  of  rushing 
out  of  town  on  Sundays,  appeared  at  least  premature.  Even  firom 
the  Opera,  our  former  place  of  rendeavoua,  he  had  disappeared, — that 
is»  dtaappeared  from  the  pit  into  the  rear  of  certain  botes  connected 
with  minister!;}!  life:  and  instead  of  shewing  his  nose  in  the  crush- 
room,  he  was  now  only  seen  by  glinipsc?^,  luirrviTi:;  down  stairs;,  during 
ihc  last  scene  of  the  ballet,  the  great  iady  of  nome  great  lord,  hliudder- 
ing  at  tiie  mere  possibility  of  not  escaping  into  iier  carriage  before 
the  circulation  of  the  vulgar  throng. 

When  at  length  we  did  meet,  plain  was  it  to  be  seen  that  the  trans- 
formation of  Frank  into  Francis  was  not  the  only  one  my  old  schoolfellow 
had  undergone.  Instead  of  the  sprawling  grasp  of  former  days,  given 
with  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  as  juxtaposition  favoured  the  uncal- 
culated  movement,  he  now  advanced  his  hand  perpendicularly.  r<»l- 
lected  into  the  form  of  a  fi«]i-s1icei  so  as  to  render  a  friendly  pi  es.-^ure 
impossible,  nor  did  his  brow  unbend  or  his  niuuili  relax  as  of  old  into 
a  spontaneous  greeting.  On  the  contrary,  his  lips  appeared  as  if 
closed,  like  a  despatch-box,  by  a  spring  lock;  and  his  ghince  was  as 
frosen  as  the  Guzzlioton  lake  during  the  time  he  used  to  play  chess, 
or  rather  be  played  upon  at  chess,  by  his  new  patron. 

Still,  the  metamorphosis  might  be  purely  extrin?ir.  Frank  and 
ourselves  had  /oo  often  heard  the  chimes  together  at  midnight,  to 
admit  of  his  becoming  Francis  for  us  as  readily  as  for  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  and  nothing  would  liave  been  easier  than  to  overturn  the  pe- 
destal of  dignity  on  which  he  seemed  disposed  to  establish  himself. 
Compulsory  lamiltarity,  however,  was  not  what  we  wanted.  A  man 
may  be  bullied  into  civility;  hut  becomes  an  enemv  for  life  to  the  in- 
dividual who  forces  himself  on  reluctant  acknowledgment  as  a  friend. 
It  was  a  small  sacrifice  to  accept  the  degree  of  intimacy  the  new  Se- 
cretary chose  to  as«;ign,  and  tbus  perfect  our  study  and  contemplation 
of  liis  character  and  motives. 

At  the  close  of  six  months,  accordingly,  wc  had  come  to  be  fami- 
liarly admitted  into  the  private  room  of  the  Private  Secretary-* 
thoroughly  behind  the  scenes,  so  as  to  escamine  at  leisure  the  very 
pulleys  and  levers  by  which  the  madiinery  was  worked ;  so  that,  while 
the  vulgar  throng  without  was  envying  tnoMsy  and  brilliant  destinies 
of  Fr^nk,  his  influential  position — his  dinners  with  the  political  world, 
and  balls  with  the  gay — we  had  occnsion  to  behold  the  reverse  of  the 
tapestry  by  witnessing  his  toils  and  labours  in  a  thankless  vocation; 
the  atironts  he  was  forced  to  swallow;  the  vigils  he  was  obliged  to 
keep ;  the  engagements  he  was  compelled  to  forego.  lUMther  would 
we  have  been  a  dog  mid  bay  the  moon,  than  such  a  Private  Secretary  I 
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It  is  true  that,  on  the  other  lianfl,  we  saw  him  assume  at  certain 
hours  hig  oHiciul  coii!>equence,  baling  to  tliin  luan  -  Do  I"  aad  he  did 
it ;  to  the  other  ate&t^eDger,  "  Go  I "  and  he  weoL    We  watched  him 
mask  hit  viiagv  with  that  blank  and  inexpreisive  vacuity,  which  aa 
able  diplumatift  ta  careful  to  aasume  aa  a  Yuard  when  Id  contact  with 
intriguing  or  inquiaitive  persons.    We  heard  him  deny  in  terms  that 
sounded  like  assent ;  and  accept,  in  phrase  that  sounded  like  denial. 
We  have  known  him  reply  to,  or  rather  parry  with  specious  and 
inconclusive  generalities,  a  ietler,  the  contents  ot  winch  he  pretended 
to  have  scrupulously  examined,  but  which  we  knew,  from  ocular 
investigation^  lay  with  an  unbroken  seal  within  his  desk.    We  used 
to  see  him  deprecate  with  bows  and  conges  the  wrath  of  aome  great 
man»  to  whom  it  was  his  patron's  pleasure  to  be  invisible ;  or  silence, 
by  the  coldness  and  calmness  of  his  reserve,  the  vituperation  of  little 
men  to  whom  he  was  deputed  to  convey  an  open  sentence  of  ex- 
clusion. 

It  was  amazing  in  how  short  ;i  period  he  had  acquired  all  these  mys- 
teries of  the  calling ;  how  spontaneously  and  familiarly  he  became 
acquainted  with  all  the  myrmidons  of  the  press ;  how  he  carried  in 
his  pocket  the  keys  of  their  consdencea,  and  how  thoroughly  be  on- 
derstood  to  which  of  them  to  delegate  the  cbai^se  of  sucn  and  svch 
a  questioo ;  to  which  to  apply  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  truth 
to  be  spoken;  to  which,  when  it  was  judged  desirable  to  throw  dust 
in  the  starin*^  eye;*  of  tlie  public.  Some  <'ditor  or  other  was  sure  to 
be  either  scatt  d  authoritatively  in  the  ui m  <  liair  of  honour  of  his 
cabinet,  or  skvilking  on  his  back-stairs.  A  |)oition  of  these  were  there 
to  pump  the  I'livute  Secretary,  a  ^oition  to  be  pumped.  Some  it  was 
his  business  to  cram  with  false  mtelligence;  while  from  others  he 
spared  no  pains  to  extract  the  truth.  With  one  or  two  he  was 
courteous  even  to  courtliness;  with  three  or  four,  coarse  almost  to 
brutality. 

The  whole  correspondence  ofhi*;  prinripn!  nppeared  to  pass  through 
his  hands;  though  it     likely  enough  that,  while  he  fancied  himself 
in  possessioii  of  all  his  uilicial  and  even  ex-official  secrets,  the  speci- 
mens winch  he  showed  ine  in  attestation  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  were  by  no  means  those  which  his  patron  held  nearest  to  hit 
heart.   Nevertheless,  the  little  gilt  and  perfumed  bUleta  concerning 
which  Frank — I  beg  his  pardon,— IHncis  Grosvenor,  used  to  conauU 
me  while  framing  a  suitable  reply,  were  such  as  any  other  man  than 
a  minister  might  have  held  dear  and  accounted  sacred.    Such  touch- 
ing little  appeals,  m  French,  Englihli,  and  Italian!  such  entreaties 
for  an  audicTKi.  ,  which  the  f^cntle  (lears  were  careful  not  to  call  a  ren- 
dezvous! such  injunctions  to  discretion!  &uvh  adjurations  todespatchi 
Some  aiking  for  a  secretaryship  of  legation  fbr  a  hudNmd,  brother,  or 
lover;  some  simply  for  a  tm  pound  note  for  themselves;  some  im* 
ploring  for  intercession  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  invitations  to 
the  royal  balls ;  some  demanding  as  a  right  the  notice  of  the  Court; 
above  all,  not  a  few  offerioir  etjuivalcnts,  and  such  curious  equiva- 
lents! traffirkinf^  for  coronets,  ribands,  mitres,  baronetcies,  lord-lieu- 
tenaiK'ies,  and  conuniiSsiuns  with  the  coin-current  of  votes  in  hoth 
their  Houses,  and  the  tenderest  interests  of  the  heart  I    Not  a  ttw 
were  eloquent  in  renreftches  for  fcmner  beneSts  forgot ;  such  aa  ^^sigr 
lord,  who  haa  so  sealoufly  supported  your  adounbtratioo»  to  be  over- 
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looked  wben  you  have  had  three  garters  at  your  disponl  within  the 
last  six  months  I"  or,  "  I  must  say  it  reflects  little  honour  on  the  jus- 
tice and  equity  ot  governments  when  such  services  as  tliose  of  my  poor 
clear  Sir  Peter,  who  has  not  missed  a  division  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
are  passed  over  io  the  creation  of  a  batch  of  peers,  which  includes 
such  iodrnduals  as  Sir  Rumbleberry  Cram,  and  Mr.  Swellington 
Swellmgton,  of  Swelliogton !    But  of  this  your  lordship  will  hear 
dsewherc !  "    More  touching  still,  such  little  reproaches  as  **  Yonh 
Tou  for  whom  I  have  sacrificed,  if  not  my  own  self-esteem,  at  least 
the  g^ood  opinion  of  the  world  (for  you  well  know  all  that  was  in- 
ferred from  your  constant  visits  to  our  house  at  Brighton  in  the  winter 
of  1818  I);  t/ou  to  refuse  me  so  trifling  a  favour  as  the  place  of  tide- 
waiter  for  the  son  of  my  brother,  that  pains- taking,  devoted  servant, 
whom  you  cannot  but  remember  waiting  upon  you  at  a  period  so 
dangerously  important  to  my   domestic  happiness  I" 

That  such  notes  were  placed,  though  marlced  "  private  and  confi- 
dential/' in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  to  be  answered,  did  not  much 
surprise  me.  I  was  only  sorry  that  similar  appeals,  with  reminders  of 
more  rc  ct  rit  kindnesses,  were  not  equally  at  his  disposal.  There  is 
iniaicusc  instruction  in  the  private  and  conticlential"  billets-doux 
correspondence  of  a  cabinet  ministry  I  So  satisticd  is  the  world  of 
his  dispositions  for  intrigue,  that  even  in  the  most  trivial  matters  he 

Is  beset  by  machinations  and  cabals.  The  Countess  of  does  not 

so  much  as  invite  him  to  dinner,  without  pre*assuring  herself  by  a 
mysterious  missive  whom  he  will  be  best  pleased  to  meet  at  her  table; 
whether  it  suit  his  will  and  pleasure  to  take  out  the  young  Mar- 
chioness of  Z  ,  and  whether  he  have  any  objection  to  her  includ- 
ing in  her  invitations  the  young  and  promising  Member  for  l*usliim- 
ticld  I  The  poor  man's  not  allowed  to  stir  a  step  or  eat  a  cutlet,  but 
there  are  decoys  and  pitfalls  in  ambush  around  him.  Against  these, 
one  of  bis  surest  defences  Is  his  Private  Secretary. 

One  day,  having  an  idle  hour  on  our  hands,  somewhat  nearer  to 
meridian  than  it  is  our  custom  to  be  met  with  on  the  pav^,  we  took 
Francis  Grosvenor,  Esq.  by  surprise  by  an  early  visit,  and  were  not  a 
little  amused  to  find  him  busy  with  scissors  and  pfiste ;  not  making 
pincushions  for  a  charity  bazaar  lor  New  Zealand  missionaries,  hut 
evidently  caught  in  the  toils  of  authorsliip.  Instantly  tlirusting  liis 
paraphernalia  into  a  drawer  with  a  most  unsecretary-hke  blush,  he 
denied  the  hard  impeachment  But  one  bird's  eye  view  of  the  state 
of  the  case  had  been  taken.  Even  then  we  knew  somewhat  of  the 
mechanism  of  book-making,  and  were  satisfied  that  the  manufiMstory 
had  gained  a  supernumerary  workman. 

Lucttily  f^r  Frank  he  was  enabled  to  set  at  nought  our  officious 
cross  qiu  stioiiing,  by  the  arrival  of  the  heads  of  a  country  church- 
buiiding  deputation;  who  came  to  settle  their  hour  of  audience, 
and  send  up,  in  presence  of  the  Secretary,  such  a  pilot-balloon  as 
might  five-arm  and  forewarn  his  patron  of  the  object  of  their  mission. 
For  it  is  seldom  the  policy  of  deputations  to  take  the  head  of  a  de« 
partment  by  surprise.  It  sounds  better  in  the  country  to  have  had 
their  answer  delivered  to  them  in  good  round  periods.  A  crabbed 
sentence  or  two,  interlarded  with  ministerial  oaths,  constitutes  a  slight 
thrown  upon  themselves  and  their  mission. 

Afler  remaining  an  auditor  of  this  gratuitous  interview,  just  long 
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enough  to  admire  the  skill  with  which  Grosvctur  toiUri^ed  to 
enliance  tJic  mioibtcrial  dignity  by  consulting  fail  note-book  as  to 
houn  and  audiencei,  (incidentiuly  citing  between  his  teeth  appoioi* 
meats  with  the  Chancellor  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury*  prinoea 

of  the  b]oocl,  and  presidents  of  academies,)  and  the  still  greater  art 
with  which  by  a  word  or  two  thrown  out  on  the  question  of  the 
objects  of  the  deputation,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that,  in  the 
audience  they  solicited,  it  would  be  unanswerably  demonstrated  to 
them  that  two  and  two  umke  fivc» — we  thought  it  decent  to  with- 
draw. 

A  short  time  afterwards  the  town  rang  with  the  merits  of  a  new 
political  pamphlet  on  a  popular  question,  which  was  pretty  generally 
attributed  to  the  noUe  ministerial  patron  of  Frank  Grosvenor.  The 

clubs  and  coteries  pronounced  it  to  be  an  able  and  luminous  perform- 
ance. The  dinner-tables  of  the  West- End  went  into  paroxysm> 
of  applause,  and  for  a  week,  even  the  entrechats  of  the  favourite 
danseuse  were  overlooked.  The  reviews,  indeed,  particularly  those 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  government,  ventured  to  discover,  like 
Talleyrand  of  bis  friend's  maiden  speech,  that  it  contained  many  good 
and  new  things ;  the  good  things  were  not  new,  or  the  new  things 
pood.  They  even  presumctl  to  point  out  the  origin  of  its  statistics 
m  certain  obscure  pamphlets — the  origin  of  its  ethics  in  certain  visita- 
tion sermons  —  the  origin  of  its  arguments  in  the  parbamentary  de- 
bates of  a  preceding  session.  That  these  were  skilfully  put  tt^ether 
the^  did  not  deny — ioo  skilfully,  they  apprehended  fur  the  inex- 
perienced and  aristocratic  hand  of  the  noble  head  of  the  ■  ■  ■  ■  depart- 
ment. In  short,  they  insisted  upon  it  that  some  **  influence  bcmind 
till  throne"  ^or  desk)  had  presided  over  the  concoction. 

The  next  time  we  called  upon  Frank  Grosvenor,  (on  second  thoughts, 
u{)ot>  this  occasion  he  saw  ht  for  the  6r8t  time  to  return  our  numer- 
ous visits  and  call  upon  oursclf,)  he  avowed  himself  indignant  at  the 
disparaging  view  taken  by  the  public  of  the  capacity  of  his  noble 
patron,  lie  us^^ured  us,  and  hinted  a  wish  we  would  assure  utlicrs, 
tliat  his  lordship  was  a  man  generally  underrated — a  man  who  had 
distinguished  himself  at  college,  and  would  have  equally  distinguished 
himself  in  Parliament,  had  not  the  malice  of  tlie  fates  placed  him  in 
precisely  that  one  of  the  two  Houses  where  his  peculiar  line  of 
abilities  was  comparatively  unavailable.  In  short,  every  word  uttered 
by  the  devoted  Private  Secretary  tended  to  prove  that  his  lordship 
was  the  only  »nan  in  Ktigland  capable  of  the  autiiorhhip  of  the  capital 
pamphlet  of  which  six  thousand  had  been  really  sold,  and  to  tlie  last 
edition  of  which,  fifteenth  thousand"  was  prefixed  by  way  of  adver* 
tisement. 

It  was  no  business  of  ours.  Whether  his  lordship  wrote  the  pam- 
phlet, or  the  leading  articles  that  praised  it,  or  the  advertisements 
that  puffed,  was  to  us  a  matter  of  complete  indifference.  Neverthe- 
less, since  the  IVivate  Secretary  of  an  author  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  equally  susceptible  concerning  the  merits  of  a  work  as  the 
author  in  proprid  perttmd,  we  took  occasion,  seeing  that  Frank  was 
in  so  communicative  a  vein,  to  discuss  the  subject-matter  of  the 
pampblet^to  differ  from  its  political  views,  and  play  upon  its  literary 
pretensions.  Then,  indeed,  had  we  occasion  to  admire  the  blind  and 
devoted  adberency  of  the  Secretary  1   A  high«pressure  engine  could 
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scarcely  have  burst  with  a  more  alarming  explosion.  Ho  "begged 
leave  to  differ  from  us  entirely  ;"  which  means  that  lie  tlitlt  i  cd  iVorn 
us  tuio  ccelo  without  leave  given  or  taken.  From  the  suckinL;-tlovc 
eloquence  of  Private  bucretaryship  he  had  suddenly  thuudered  uito  a 

Bouiefget  I 

Am  we  said  befine,  we  cared  very  little  either  for  the  pampMet  or 
its  authorship ;  and  when  Grosvenor  quitted  the  rooiD»  contented  oiir> 
self  with  self-gratulation  that  hit  morning  visits  were  septennial  con- 
cessions. We  could  not,  however,  help  re<'a1!tnf^  to  mhul  the  self- 
command  and  gentleness  of  speech  w  ith  w  liu  h  \s  e  had  tiiruierly  seen 
him  dismiss  the  intrusions  of  certain  poor  iciauoiis  ot  lus  own  into  his 
office  at  the  Treasury,  (who  cauie  to  sponge  upon  him  for  govcromeot 
Stationery,)  compared  with  this  Tehemeat  outbreak.  He  appeared  to 
have  gained  woiiderfiiUy  in  lungs  and  loet  fearfully  in  temper  since 
his  transformation  into  a  Secretary, 

Six  months  afterwards  the  Gazette  announced  his  promotion  to  a 
colonial  appointment  of  \vcij.d)t  nnd  responsibility;  and  for  many 
following  weeks,  government  paragraphs  prated  of  his  nudiei^ccs  with 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  the  de-spatch  with  wiuch  a  govenituent 
packet  had  been  put  lu  preparation  tor  his  departure  for  his  seat  of 
government.  On  bis  presentation  to  kiss  hands  and  take  leave  of  the 
august  face  of  majesty,  he  underwent  knighthood ;  and  lo  1  the  name 
of  Sir  Francb  Grosvenor"  became  inscribed  in  the  category  among 
the  public  men,  upon  whose  comings  and  goings  it  is  the  delight  of  the 
newspapers  to  expatiate. 

From  tluU  period  I  heard  nothing  of  His  Excellency,  save  when, 
every  couple  of  months  or  so,  tbe  "organs  of  government"  nrmounced 
that  debpatciie:s  had  been  received  tVum  him  at  the  Colonial  Uihcc ;  and 

once*  when  a  florid  artide  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  anent  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  obscure  bland  submitted  to  his  legislation,  adverted 

incidentally  to  the  wondrous  improvements  to  which  his  brief  legis* 
lation  had  given  rise,  in  prose  not  to  be  mistaken  as  first  cousin  in 
style  and  diction  to  the  renowned  pamphlet  concerning  which  we  had 
presumed  to  differ  from  the  incipient  knight.  Prosperity  seemed  to 
have  laid  him  asleep.  He  was  like  a  gorged  boa  constrictor.  VVe 
felt  assured  that,  in  ten  years'  time.  Sir  Francis  vm  uUI  come  back 
with  a  liver  complaint  and  claims  to  a  pension  —  marry  the  daughter 
of  some  Scottish  earl — get  into  Parliament  and  the  Carlton,  and 
subside  into  a  pursy,  prosy  middle*aged  gentleman ;  converting,  per- 
haps, his  knighthood  into  his  baronetcy  in  the  crush  of  some  corona* 
lion  batch. 

But  ministries,  like  ca[)tains,  are  casual  things;  and  so  it  fell  out 
that  the  patron  of  Sir  Francis  and  his  colleagues  were  among  the 
breakages  of  the  day — swept  I'roiu  the  surface  of  official  life  by  one  of 
the  whirlwinds  that  occasionally  arise  in  even  the  best  regulated 
kingdomn  Other  patrons  emitted  prose  and  preferment  in  their  place 
--which  knew  them  no  longer.  In  the  course  of  the  session  fbllow* 
ing  their  downfall,  among  their  proteges  chosen  out  to  become  marks 
for  parliamentary  pecking,  in  proof  of  the  corruption  and  incompe- 
tency of  their  administration,  was  the  luckless  Sir  Franci?;  Grosvenor. 
A  crack  speech,  got  up  lor  the  especial  [jurposc,  pcinictl  out  his  seat 
ol  government  as  the  htad-tjuarters  of  jobbery  and  abuse.  The  absent 
are  always  in  the  wrong— the  feeble  have  no  friends.   Unluckily  the 
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Ex-8ecretar}'  had  a  feu  ,  oft  he  kind  which  wise  men  pray  to  be  delivered 
fromt  His  farmer  patrorj  look  up  his  cudgels  precisely  in  the  style 
IQ  bring  down  upon  both  cite  severest  retaliattun.  ^ir  1  rancis 
Grofvenor  was  recalled.  Sir  F^ada  Grosvenor  had  to  answer  fbr 
himielf  in  pamphlets  and  petitions — too  happy  to  escape  the  har  of 
the  House.  It  was  in  vain  he  appealed  to  the  party  whose  patronage 
had  hatched  him  into  existence.  Of  that  existence  they  affected  to 
be  scarcely  cognizant.  Who  was  tliis  Sir  Francis  Grosvenor?  Oh 
es  t  t!iey  recollected.  Fornierly  Private  Secretary  to  their  friend  tlie 
larqui^  ;  a  useful  young  man  enough,  s\  lio^e  services  governmesit  had 
liberuily  rewarded.  Pity  that  lie  bhouid  have  been  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion to  which  his  abilities  and  experience  were  unequal  I  Sir  Francis 
Grosvenor  had  committed  their  party — and  of  Sir  Francis  GrosTenor, 
consequently^  for  his  sake  and  their  own,  fbr  the  future,  the  less  said 
the  better." 

"  From  the  party  quoad  party  I  could  hnve  borne  all  this,"  observed 
my  old  schoolfellow,  when,  with  a  shaking  hand  and  jaundiced  com- 
plexion, he  sat  beside  me,  telling  me  his  doleful  story;  "but  that 
iiiaa,  whom  1  so  diligently  served,  and  who  swore  he  would  peril  soul 
and  body  to  senre  me  in  return  I  That  man,  whose  official  blunders  I 
screened — whose  speeches  I  made — ^whose  pamphlet  I  wrote !  Ah  I 
Allspy,  my  dear  fellow!  little  do  you  conjecture  the  severe  labour 
and  dirty  work  that  enters  into  the  duties  of  a  Private  Secretary." 


VESPER  THOUGHTS. 
BV  WILLIAM  JOVtS. 


WtoWT  thtdes  again  the  tnmqufi  sky, 

Tlie  holy  stars  keep  watch  on  high, 
The  winds  are  Boften'd  to  a  sigh. 

And  calmljr  now 
The  wearied  spirit  seeks  repose, 
Tlif  (grieving  heart  forgets  its  woei, 
Aud  gentle  sleep  enfoldetU  those 

Of  teilMnnebrowI 

The  loUtery  taper**  light. 

Companion  of  my  wakeful  night, 
Alone  shine*  furth^  the  beacon  Lui^ht 

Of  vigil  hours  ; 
When  dreams  C()mc  flitting.      t  ctly fair. 
Of  Paradise,  aud  loved  ones  there. 
Beyond  the  range  of  nMwtal  care 

In  fadeleei  bow'rs. 

The  yonnp,  the  l)eantiful  I  knew, 
Who  sinUes  around  my  pathway  threw, 
But  MMm  departed  like  the  dew 

Of  Muinner  even  ! 
A  blessed  host,  that  seemM  to  win 
The  passions  from  their  bent  of  sin, 
And  lead  the  soul  thus  pure  within 

The  way  to  Heaven  ! 

• 

And  rhnu,  meek  glory  !  that  dost  shine 
%V  iih  lustre  more  intense,  divine. 
Than  sister  orba  that  drde  thine. 
With  radiance  pate } 


If  thoa  art  one  whora  Time  endears, 

Still  fondly  throuj^h  this  vale  of  yean^ 
Though  moum'd,  alas  I  with  manvteanu 
I  bid  thee  haU  ! 

Thou  wert  my  earliest,  best  beloved, 

The  nohlest  heart  that  fri  end  ship  proved^ 
The  gentlest  that  affection  raored^ 

The  silv*ry  voiced  ; 
That  charm *d  me  with  its  witdiingteoeii 

That  whisppr'd  ifiyvhcn  linpr  Imd  flf»wn, 
And  breathed  a  iuiiguagu  ail  lu  own. 
That  eft  i^oieed. 

Gone,  gone  for  ever !  still  *tts  good 
To  deem  that  thus,  in  pitying;  mood) 
Thou  watchest  o'er  our  solitude 

In  yonder  sphere ! 
In<;piring  thoughts  that  we  shall  lie 
Partakers  of  iu  joy  with  thee. 
From  all  the  mortal  anguish  fne 

That  meets  us  here  ! 

Oh  !  land  all  sorrowless  and  ptire. 
From  aU  that  wrecks  the  soul  secure. 
Where  confidence  alone  is  snre, 

Home  of  the  blest ! 
Fain  would  we  seek  tliee,  and  forget 
The  thorns  that  now  our  path  beset. 
And,  undisturb'd  bv  one  iegi«ty 

Calm  would  we  rest ! 
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Sr  J.  FltHBB  MOBRAT, 

AUTHOB  OF      THE  WOALO  OF  LONDON." 

CHAPTBB  ZZVn. 

■  ATINOS'  BAKXAi 

My  bleMiugs  on  the  roan  wlio  invfntad  fvmdmm;  It  wnpi  u  aU  ovtr,  Hk*  • 
doak.— Favza. 

What  trade  are  you  ?"  inquired  the  clerk  of  the  Savings'  Bank 

(■t  Clerkenwell,  as  I  tendered  my  first  deposit  of  four  pounds  four — 
my  publisher  jfsXd  guinms, — he  was  a  gentlemaia,  ami  knew  what 
wa«  what. 

"An  author — ^literary  man/'  was  my  reply. 

''Author — literary  man  1"  echoed  the  clerk,  looking  at  me,  and 
remarking,  "  Poor  devil !"  I  don't  mean  to  assert  that  the  clerk  ut. 
tered  the  words,  for,  in  truth,  he  did  not  speak ;  but  he  looked  the 
observation ;  his  face  silently,  ezpremively,  and  oontemptuoasly 
said  "  Poor  devil  ?" 

The  clerk,  taking  iny  bank-book  with  him,  walked  off  to  another 
clerk,  whispering  him ;  the  second  clerk  looked  at  me,  then  at  the 
first  clerk  ;  then  the  two  clerks  laughed«  I  beg  pardpn,  the^  did 
not  laoffh,  they  sniggled :  laughter  is  an  honest,  cheerful  exercise,  in 
use  with  men  ;  sniggling  is  a  convulsion  of  underbred  jackanapes, 
and  clerks  in  office;  the  laughter  of  the  clerks  of  (Jlerkenwell 
savings'  hjink  was  the  laughter  of  contempt. 

When  it  cixme  to  my  turn  to  appear  at  the  desk  of  the  manager, 
to  receive  my  bank-book  #ith  his  initials,  that  functionary,  taking 
off  a  pair  of  gold>mottnted  spectacles,  and  looking  me  very  hard  in 
the  face, — probably  to  see  what  an  author  was  like,-— observed, 

*'  My  friend,  thu  bank  is  intended  for  the  deposits  of  working* 
people." 

**Aly  friend,"  replied  I,  in  the  self-same  tone,  **  this  is  the  bank 
for  me, — /  am  a  working  person." 

"Sir,"  said  the  manager  sharply,  *'I  repeat,  this  institution  is 
not  intended  for  educated  persons." 

Sir,"  said  I,  " you  should  never  reproach  a  man  with  bis  misfor- 
tunes. If  I  had  not  been  an  nntlior,  I  had  uu\  been  poor  ;  i!  I  had 
employed  one-tenth  of  tlu-  time,  industry,  and  thoii^ht  upon  trade, 
'  that  I  have  dissipated  in  ilie  pursuit  of  learning,  instead  of  keeping 
an  account  here,  I  should  have  kept  it  at  the  Bank  of  England  — 
that  '8  all !" 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  manager  in  a  more  softened  tone,  "  I 
merely  wished  to  intimate  that  savings'  banks  are  exclusively  de- 
voted'to  the  uses  of  labourers,  servants,  mechanics,  and  the  working 

people." 

"  Well,  sir ;  and  where  is  the  difference  between  them  and  me? 
Is  economy  a  virtue  in  a  hodman,  and  a  vice  in  an  author  ?    Or,  if 
there  is  any  distinction  between  us,  is  it  not  in  my  favour,  who, 
while  others  earn  their  bread  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  cam 
mine  by  the  sweat  qf  my  brain  f" 
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The  mmftat  wiped  bli  golcUmcmiited  tpecteclw,  and  pat  dion  on 

his  nose,  saying, 

"TJicrc's  vonr  bor>k,  iict  it  rhocked  ;  we  take  the  deposit." 

A  third  clerk,  while  clu'cking  oti'  the  initials  of  the  manager,  en- 
tertained me  with  whistling  a  few  bars  between  his  teeth  of  that 
popular  and  justly- celebrated  air,  "  The  IMerafy  DuslmanJ* 

" The  devil  1"  exclaimed  I«  quitting  the  office.  "  Even  a  nvinga' 
bank  clerk,  with  fifty  pounds  a  year,  has  a  fling  at  our  profeaaion. 
All  the  world  laughs  at  us." 

I  walked  on,  in  a  brown  study. 

c<  Never  mind,"  said  I,  recovering  ray  spirits,  "  if  I  am  laujCfhed  af, 
it  is  not  because  I  am  an  author,  but  because  I  am  puur ;  auihors 
are  not  alone  laughed  at;  actors,  artists,  barristers,  even  dergyroen, 
the  polite  worldlias  a  fling  at,  if  they  are  also  poor.  We  are  poor  ; 
all  the  world  laughs  at  us ;  let  us  he  rich,  and  laugh  at  all  the 
world." 

I  walked  pleasantly  hom^  stepping  out  to  the  tune  of The  IMc' 

rartf  Ditsiman.** 

Now,  my  reason  for  frequenting  the  savings'  banits  when  L  had 
any  savings,  was  this:— • 
A  philosopher  of  the  name  of  Black  discovered  that  there  cxiatahi 

certain  bodies,  substances,  or  entities,  an  insensible  warmth,  or  con- 
cealed caloric,  which  not  being  nfTected  by  the  thermometers  of 
Falireiitieit  or  Reaumur,  or  by  the  pyrometer  ot  WedgewootI,  or 
any  other  apparatus  for  noting  degrees  of  heat,  is  yet  developed  and 
made  to  come  out  very  sensibly  by  certain  affinities,  calkd  cnemicsL 
Now,  there  Is  no  douut  about  this ;  for,  taking  a  bit  of  burnt  lime 
in  your  hand,  you  will  feel  that  it  is  not  as  hot  as  the  utilitarian  end 
of  your  poker ;  but,  if  you  put  it  in  a  mug,  pouring  some  water  ovef 
it,  and  stirring  it  with  your  finger,  you  will  soon  be  informed,  by 
more  than  one  of  your  se!i«es,  that  the  compound  is  infernally  hot; 
and  when  you  take  your  linger,  as  black  as  a  coal,  out  of  the  mug, 
you  will  have  the  satisfiiction  of  knowing  that  it  has  been  roaated 
the  evolution  of  what  Philosopher  Buck  disooveted^  and  called 
"hunt  heatr 

Ready  money  has  been  lon^  known  to  pospe^?  this  latent  or  con- 
cealed heat  in  ^reat  (juantit)  ;  h)iig  before  the  time  of  Black  it  was 
ascertained  that  money  burned  a  hole  in  many  a  man  s  pocket,  as 
well  as  in  mine.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Acidulous  Associa- 
TioK,  it  was  attempted  to  be  proved  that  Black  was  indebted  for 
his  discovery  to  the  knowledge  of  this  popular  fact,  whidi  he  ap* 
plied  to  chemical  science.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  never  had  a  penny  m 
my  pocket  that  did  not  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  sret  so  intolera- 
bly not  that  I  was  obligeii  to  rush  into  a  tailor's,  tobacconists,  pic- 
ture-dealerii,  book-shop,  or  tavern,  according  as  one  or  other  hap- 
pened to  he  at  hand,  and  empty  my  pockets  on  the  counter.  You 
would  hardly  believe  how  much  I  saved  this  way  in  pocket  linings. 

Upon  one  occasion,  in  particular,  walking  from  Mr.  Bentley's  in 
New  Bnrlini^ton  Street,  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  with  last  month's 
money  in  my  left-hand  breeches-pocket,  I  was  nearly  burned  alive. 
Stopping  under  the  Quadrant  to  look  at  a  cut  velvet  waiatroat  in 
one  of  the  shops,  1  felt  an  unpleasant  wurmlli  about  the  left  hi|)- 
joint,  and  putting  my  hand  into  my  moneved  pocket,  I  fdt  the  com 
getting  sensibly  warm :  changing  it  into  the  right-hand  receptacle^  I 
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J5uccee(1ef1  m  c;ett!ng  as  fir  n<;  a  jeweller's  in  Pall  Mall,  where  rings, 
pins,  and  trinkets  are  displayed  in  the  windows  ;  here  the  latent 
heat  was  sensibly  evolved  in  the  otlu  r  {)i»ckct.  Jumping  into  an 
omnibus,  the  jolting  dispersed  somewhat  ui'  tiie  caloric  of  my  cash  ; 
bat,  on  being  set  down  opposite  Birch's  at  Corahill,  the  metel  en- 
tered into  a  sympathetic  oombinatioii  with  that  catablidmieiity  whxc^ 
in  an  instant  raised  my  metallic  substsnoes  to  unendurable  intensity 
of  bent. 

I  had  often  heard  of  turtle-soup.  Uttt  n  Iwnl  I  re.'ul  in  the  daily 
papers  the  Lord  Mayor's  bill  of  fare,  worthily  iieatled  with  innu- 
merable tureens  of  turtle,  with  punch,  of  course,  to  follow.  Turtle 
was  asiociated  in  my  mind  with  aldermanic  glor^ ;  it  was  the  food,  I 
thought,  of  men  fiit  of  this  world's  wealth ;  millumaires,  mayors,  atid 
dvic  go^ts  of  note  had  devoored  the  luscious  diet.  Mystic,  ambi« 
dexter  viand,  thou  fish  at  once  and  flesh,  with  no  base-born  flavour 
of  rank  red-lu  rring,  I  will  ta?te  thee  !  yes,  thou  civic  dainty,  I  will 
kiss  thy  gelatinous  iips  I  thy  flavour  will  I  set  above  my  vulgar  herd 
of  esculent  ideas  in  the  culinary  comer  of  my  brain ;  the  taste  acidu- 
lous of  butter-milk,  beverage  m  my  youth,  will  I  depose  in  favour 
of  imperial  punch,  and  fWmi  the  tablets  of  my  brain  will  I  hence- 
forward raze  the  remembrance  of  beefsteaks  and  tug-mutton  in  fa- 
vour of  thee,  turtle,  right-worshipful,  aldermanic  dish;  to  thy  re- 
men)  brance  shall  I  henceforth  be  constant  evermore  ;  as  turtle-dove 
to  turtle,  I  to  thee  ! 

The  simplicity  of  the  great  temples  of  gormandising  in  the  me- 
tropolis,—I  mean,  of  course,  the  citt,— is  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
the  man  of  taste.  Let  West-End  dining-rooms,  Haymarket  supper- 
houses,  and  dead  meal "  shops  boast  their  carpeted  floors,  cushion- 
ed seats,  and  mirrored  walls,  as  a  set-off  to  their  thin  soup-?,  ^trile 
fishes,  and  bcslcamed  roast  meats;  give  me  the  ?nw-du8t  floor,  the 
bare  bench,  the  naked  walls,  the  turtle,  venison,  and  oyster-pies' of 
Birch's.  You  enter  the  shop  of  Colonel  Pattypan,  as  the  profane 
termed  the  gallant  alderman,  whose  name  still  lives  immortal  in 
Cornhill ;  there  is  no  show,  no  set-out  of  coloured  comfits,  or  stale 
confectionery ;  on  the  counter  reposes,  patiently,  and  with  the  re- 
signation of  a  martvr  awaiting  execution,  the  royal  turtle,  monnreh 
of  the  cargo;  he  weighs  —  we  are  ashamed  to  say  how  much  he 
weighs ; 

He  lies  like  a  warrior  taldng  his  rest, 

With  his  tortoise  shell  around  him." 

You  psss  through  the  kitchen;  beautiful  are  the  coppers,  the  red- 
brick ove^^^  the  hot  phites  ;  none  of  your  hack-kitchens,  shoved 
away  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  as  if  unworthy  of  si^ht  or  smelh 
Birch's  kitchen  stands  next  to  his  shop  in  position,  as  in  fame. 

Then,  the  soup-room;  no  nonsense;  no  gilding  on  the  ginger- 
bread ;  dean,  scrupulously  desn,  neat  but  not  gaudy,  are  all  the 
appointments  of  the  turtle-room ;  glasses  of  fiiii  water,  and  plates  of 
toasted  crusts,  with  white  table-cloths,  are  all  you  see  before  you. 
That  gfirn-linrr  nfiise  in  the  dark  corner  bev(»nd  the  «kylight  ex- 
presses tlie  enjoyment  of  a  fat  old  f^i  nth  nian  over  his  plate  of  soup  ; 
and  the  slight  accidental  hiccup  beiiind  the  door,  from  the  lady  with 
the  ermine  muff  and  tippet,  is  the  result  of  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
our  waiter,  in  making  the  second  glass  of  punch  a  keiel  stiffish,  or 

SOb 
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I  like  to  know  the  price  of  a  folly  beforehand  ;  though  the  money 
in  my  poc  ket,  as  1  sat  in  Birch's  soup-room,  was  nearly  at  a  white 
heat,  I  could  not  resist  asking  the  price  of  a  plate  of  soup. 
Tfaree^and-tizpcnee.'' 

•♦Punch?*' 

•*  One-and.sixpence." 

I  dashed  through  the  kitchen^  and  out  of  ghop-door,  like  •  flaeh  of 

lijr^tning. 

It  there  is  one  seneiialitv  more  grovelinp  than  another,  it  i;^  poiiig 
to  a  solitary  place  tu  cram  a  crown  down  your  throat  (besides  hix- 
pence  to  the  waiter)  to  gratify  mere  gluttony  of  the  lowcit  appetite^ 
without  hunger,  the  welcome  of  a  friend,  or  any  other  excufe  to 
sanction  an  expense  which  Nature  does  not  demand,  and  in  which 
sociality  has  no  share.  The  gourmand,  or  hellv  pi^od.  has  not  even 
the  poor  excuse  of  good-fellowship,  which  pleads  apology  for  noc- 
turnal orgies  ;  no  good  song,  no  happy  jest,  no  •*  feast  of  reason,  or 
flow  of  soul"  pleads  for  Iiis  excesses;  he  retires,  like  a  bea^t,  to 
gloat  over  his  prey ;  and  when  he  is  stuffed  to  the  throat,  finds  re- 
fuge in  sleep  from  the  horrors  of  repletion. 

And  this  sin  of  gluttony,  thought  I,  was  I  within  a  hair's-breadtb  - 
of  committing,  of  mere  wantonness,  while  thousands  of  God's  crea- 
tures in  this  wildernes«^  are  wanting  needt'ul  food. 

Without  very  well  knowing  where  I  was  going,  my  stomach, 
wiser  than  I,  was  gradually  impelling  me  to  the  leg-of-beef  shop^ 
it  was  near  dinner-tinie— on  Holbom  HilL 

There       told  you  so ! 

Among  the  poor  destitute  youths  who  stood  before  the  window, 
as  usual,  feasting  their  eyes  upon  the  ruddy  shins  of  l)eef  and  long 
French  rolls  in  Mr.  A  la-Mode's  window,  was  one  who,  methought, 
looked  hungrier,  if  possible,  than  the  rest.  He  appeared  a  decent  lad, 
and  aa  he  stood  cUiae  to  the  window,  with  his  back  slightly  bent, 
and  his  hands  presaed  against  his  spine,  nothing  but  an  empty  sto- 
mach and  thin  pair  of  trousers  between,  my  bowels  yearned  for  him 
as  well  as  for  dinner,  and  I  could  not  help  beckoning  the  poor  devil 
into  the  leg-of-bcpf  shop. 

Two  plates  ol  soup,  Mr.  A-la-Mode,  if  you  please^  two  potatoes, 
two  breads,  and  one  salad/ 

In  society  we  must  not  confound  ranks  and  stations  ;  the  line  be- 
tween superiors  and  inferiors  may  be  drawn  fine  as  you  will,  but  it 
must  be  drawn  somewhere.    /  drew  it  with  the  salad. 

"  If  I  had  a  spoon,"  said  the  hungry  lad  for  the  landlord  had  for- 
gotten to  give  him  one,  "  I  could  manage  better." 

"  Don  t  steal  it,"  said  the  landlord,  throwing  a  pewter  spoon  upon 
the  table. 

If  I  was  brought  up  to  steal  spoons/'  retorted  the  lad,  '*  I  should 
not  have  been  necessitirted  to  go  without  a  dinner." 

Id  London  poverty  appears  to  greater  disadvantage  than  in  any 
other  place  I  have  ever  seen  :  elscM'hrrp  men  of  the  world  are  con- 
tent to  shun  it ;  here,  the  meane;^t  of  mankind  delights  to  havea  fling 
at  it.  Elsewhere  it  is  a  misfuriuiie,  here  it  seems  to  partake  of  the 
atrocity  of  crime. 

Pleased  with  the  spirit  of  the  esurient  youth,  and  not  over-de- 
lighted with  the  taunt  of  the  landlord,  I  ordered  all  the  other  bqya 
into  the  shop,  for  my  money  was  atill  quite  too  hot 
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*'  Never  mind  the  expen«;e,"  ^nid  I ;  *'  five  shillings  wffl  oom  the 
cost,  and  I  shall  save  sixpence  for  the  wniter." 

Whether  leg-of-beef  soup  is  as  delicious  as  turtle,  or  not,  it  is  not 
fbrme  to  say ;  it  is  good  enough  for  an  author^  at  any  rate ;  and  al- 
though the  comnaiiy  on  the  occadon  in  question,  was  not  what  might 
t>e  considered  select,  yet  we  enjoyed  ourselves, — especially  the  young 
§pentlemen  in  waiting  at  the  window, — very  heartily. 

When  the  bill  came  to  be  paid,  there  were  fifteen-pence  saved  out 
of  the  jaws  of  the  turtle,  and  as  three-pence  a  night  is  the  rate  of 
my  voung  friends'  family  iiotel  —  to  which  in  due  course  we  shall 
conduct  we  patient  reader— this  was  just  a  night* s  lodging  a-piece. 

We  parted  very  good  fKends,  and  I  had  got  as  far  av  Holhom 
Sars,  when  a  voice,  apparently  addressing  me,  inquired. 
You  wouldn't  have  a  job  for  a  poor  fellow  ?" 
It  was  my  friend,  the  hungry  youth,— one  of  the  hunpfry  youths, 
I  should  have  said,  who,  provident  of  the  future,  thought  he  init^ht 
MS  well  see  if  anything  more  could  be  made  of  your  humble  servant, 
or  whether  hh  gratitude  should  cease  with  his  digestion. 
"  You  wouldn't  have  a  job  Bat  a  poor  fellow  ?" 
If  there  is  one  thing  more  provoking  than  another,  it  is  when  the 
"will  to  do  a  good  turn  is  frozen  in  the  heart  for  want  of  the  means 
to  do  it.    The  man  in  trade— every  man  who,  instead  of  employing 
bis  life  in  the  ungracious  task  oIl  pleasing  the  public,  turns  his  talent 
to  account  in  tarvmg  them,  has  man^  opportunities  afforded  him  of 
doing  pracdcal^  en£iring  good.  His  workshop,  his  warehouse^  his 
place  of  business,  is  a  schmd  of  industry  and  conduct,  in  which  he 
can  employ  the  former,  promote  and  reward  the  latter ;  serving  at 
the  snme  time  the  interest  of  others  and  his  own, 

15 ut  tile  professional  man  is  a  solitary  strii^^lcr  ;  he  works  with 
the  machinery  of  his  brain,  which  permits  of  nu  assisting  iiand  ;  he 
is  his  own  governor,  foreman,  operative ;  his  labour  can  employ  no 
meaner  help  than  his  own ;  in  solitude  and  isolation  the  weary  hand 
must  trace  the  product  of  the  weary  head.  He  cannot,  like  the  mer- 
chant,  delegate  K\?,  credit  find  his  name,  nnd  continue  to  receive  the 
fruits  of  labour  after  [le  h;is  ceased  to  toil;  nor,  like  the  operative, 
can  he  superintend  the  execution  of  that  work  by  other  han<is,  which 
his  skill  has  enabled  him  to  employ  himself,  to  more  advantage  than 
in  doing  with  his  own.  Through  life  the  pTo0Msional  man  is  a  hu 
bourer ;  he  receives  wages  but  while  he  toils ;  he  can  assist  tew,  and 
reward  none. 

But,  notwithstfindinc^,  the  poorest  man  has  the  will  to  do  a  good 
turn  ;  I  had  more  ;  for  1  boasted  n  straw  mattress,  an  old  great-coat, 
and  an  empty  garret  next  to  my  own.  The  hungry  youth  was,  as  I 
have  said,  a  respectable-looking  lad ;  he  had  a  m>d  chaxaeter  from 
the  parson  of  his  parish  rhe  was  in  distress,  and  I  had  nothing  that 
he  could  conveniently  steal. 

His  profession  was,  taking  down  and  putting  up  shutters  of  West-* 
Knd  shops.  While  wandering,  penniless,  and  destitute  about  town, 
lie  had  ul)served  the  poi'ters,  to  w}io<;e  care  tliis  honourable  employ- 
ment is  committed,  sometimes  luzy,  but  more  frequently  drunk  ;  and 
lending  a  hand,  with  that  alacrity  indicative  of  the.porsuit  of  know* 
ledge  under  difficulties,  he  was  often  nermitted  to  become  an  amateur, 
and  to  assist  gratuitously  in  taking  down  and  putting  up  the  eyelids 
of  sundry  shops. 
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At  fint,  he  informed  me,  he  nied  to  he  leluted  with  diirers  kidcs 

for  his  interference ;  then  be  was  allowed  to  do  the  work  fSvr  no- 
thing, and  in  the  fulness  of  time  got  promoted  to  the  dregs  of  the 

|iotof  beer,  which,  while  he  w.-is  worK!n«r,  the  professional  gentle- 
men were  drinking.  Still,  like  an  I  'ii(;ii>lniian  or  Scotchman,  he  per- 
severed in  making  himself  gcueraily  useful^  taking  present  kick^  a& 
earnest  of  future  halfoence. 

He  neyer  abused  toe  liberty  afforded  him  of  the  •traw-maCtreM» 
greaUcoaty  and  garret ;  and  the  firit  Bhilting  he  got  for  deamnf  my 
shoes — a  necessary  task,  which,  when  practicable,  I  confess  I  like  to 
execute  by  deputy — W'ls  laid  out  in  a  very  proper  manner. 

I  was  sittiiiiz  mv  ruom,  smokinir  my  J)i])e  as  usual,  aiul  cnir.iired 
in  my  customary  evening  recreatiou  oi  wondering  iieiiier  my  next 
contribution  would  be  interted^— «  q»eeulation  which,  as  it  inTolrai 
the  question  of  thirty  days'  vietuals  and  rent,  was  necessarily  of,  to 
me,  absorbing  interest,  when  my  friend,  having  announced  Ida  wish 
by  a  preliminary  tap,  walked  into  the  attic.  In  one  hand  he  carried 
a  farthiiif;  ( andle  and  n  slate,  in  the  other  some  paper  and  an  ink- 
bottle  ;  a  tarthing  pen  was  stuck  behind  hib  ear. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  you  would  not  mind  setting  me  a  copy." 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  this  world  that  more  tlian  another  ooee  s 
man's  heart  good,  it  is  to  see  a  fellow  man  stung  with  the  noble  wish 
to  rise  above  his  poverty,  and  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  by  put* 
tinp  his  talent  to  good  account.  Wherever  you  see  such  a  roan,  yon 
see  him  already  independent  in  the  spirit,  and  in  a  fair  way  tu  be- 
come so  in  the  iiesh  ;  wherever,  on  the  contrary,  you  see  a  man  con- 
tent in  ignorance^  satisfied  to  let  his  mind  lie  nllow,  and  exulting  in 
the  sleep  of  that  reason  with  which  God  has  made  him  great,  yon 
behold  a  brute  and  a  barbarian,  whose  race  intelligence  and  pro 
Ifress  will  push  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

When  I  had  taught  my  friend  to  write  — and,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  was  not  slow  to  learn,  for  when  I  came  home  at  the  small  hour*:, 
as  wa6  frec^uenliy  the  cai>e,  I  uncd  to  iind  liim  with  his  cop^'  placed 
upon  his  kiiees,  the  iarthing  candle  glimmering  duskily  by  his  8id»^ 
and  when,  by  teaching  him  arithmetic,  I  had  myself  progressed  upon 
his  slate  as  Mur  as  vulgar  iracticMMy  my  friend  took  his  leave,  to  as- 
sume permanent  command  over  the  shutters  of  a  leading  West-find 
house. 

I  always  admired  the  shawl- shops.  There  is  an  oriental  gorgeous- 
ness  about  their  drapery,  a  brilliant  colouring  in  the  windows,  a 
richness  and  repose  in  the  pillared  hall,  the  rosewood  tables,  the 

porcelain  vases,  the  crystal  chandeliers,  that  remind  me  of  the  de* 
scription  of  the  divan  of  the  caliphs  ;  it  was  like  an  introduction  to 

high  life,  and  T  oAen  used  to  amuse  myself  with  the  imagination 
that  Devonshire  House  on  a  gala  night  might  resemble  Swan  and 
Edgar's. 

0  Absorbed  in  this  agreeable  inuttinstion,  I  was  one  Saturday  night 
standing  before  the  door,  as  usual —  I  do  not  mean  the  door  of  J/e- 

vonshire  House,  but  the  more  hospitable  portals  of  Swan  andSdgar, 

when  a  tap  on  the  shoulder  disturbed  my  reverie.  The  tapper  was 
a  *^c  iiteel  youth,  in  a  well-bnished  suit  of  black,  with  white  choker  ; 
nor  was  it  until  he  had  announced  himself  by  name,  did  I  recollect 
the  hero  of  the  Icy-oi-beef  shop  —  my  i^iwMdum  hungry  youth.  He 
now  enjoyed  the  responsible  office  of  one  of  the  light  porters  of  that 
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extensive  concern ;  an(i  having  just  then  been  paid  his  week's  wages, 
me  thflt  lie  was  on  his  way  to  the  savings'  bankj  to  put,  as 
He  laid,  what  he  eould  spare  out  of  harm's  waj« 

"  I  will  go  to  the  savings'  bank  with  you/'  said  I ;  and  the  light 
jK)rter  and  heavy  Ullcraieur  walked  off  together. 

If  any  of  our  readers  does  me  the  honour  to  recollect  my  descrip- 
tion of  a  gin-shop  in  London,  he  wiU  save  me  a  long  description  by 
just  imagining  the  customers  of  the  savings'  bank^  the  antipodes  of 
the  frequenters  of  the  (rin*shop. 

Good  sense  and  weU-doine  have  their  physiognomies,  as  well  as 
folly  and  crime,  the  habits  of  the  mind  impress  uiemsdves  with  an 
indefinable  but  evident  force  upon  the  humnn  f?»ce:  perhaps  the  eye 
is  the  chief  index,  but  there  are  li^^hts  and  shadows  playing  over  the 
features,  which  let  you  into  a  good  deal  of  the  moral  character. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  people  in  waiting  at  the  savings'  bank 
was  that  indicative  of  self-control,  and  its  natural  consequence,  self- 
tespect ;  for  not  more  certainly  is  the  erect  carriage  and  manly  bear- 
ing of  the  soldier  produced  by  self-denying  postures  and  attitudes 
of  constraint,  than  is  a  prudent  carriage  in  life  the  result  of  moral 
aelf-denial  and  constr?iitU  of  the  passions. 

Tile  people  at  the  savings'  bank  had  clear  open  countenances,  with 
colour  in  dieir  cheeks ;  their  clothes  were  homely,  warm,  and  well 
pot  on;  thej  were  emphatically  what  I  should  call  respectable 
people,  though  I  doubt  if  any  one  present— except  perhaps  the  milk- 
man, kept  a  gig. 

There  was  an  Irish  hodman  from  St.  Giles's,  with  something  like 
the  dehrts  of  a  hat  under  his  arm,  blundering  from  counter  to  counter 
with  five  shillings  in  his  paw,  poking  it  always  into  the  wrong  place, 
and  eternally  praving  God  to  bless  their  honours.  What  he  was 
Jblessing  for,  or  who  were  their  honours,  I  could  not  make  out,  but  I 
have  always  observed  these  people  thankful  for  small  mercies. 

There  was  a  Welch  milkmaid  depositing  six  sovereigns,  the  savings 
of  half  a  year's  hard  work ;  she  took  the  money  from  her  bosom, 
\v  here  it  was  concealed  in  a  little  bag ;  two  were  returned  her,  being 
light ;  weighing  them  as  it  were  in  her  hand,  and  looking  at  them, 
siud,  with  a  cheerful  laugh,  '*  Master  shouldn't  have  given  me  light 
money,  for  sure  he  always  gave  me  the  heaviest  work." 

An  aged  man  and  woman  tottered  into  the  office,  mutually  sup* 
porting  each  other.  Time,  which  had  bowed  their  heads  nearer 
earth,  and  made  their  feeble  limbs  tremble  under  tiiein,  had  had  no 
power  over  the  strong  affections  that  knit  tJiem  in  their  age  together. 
They  had  come  with  the  accumulated  hoard  of  years— some  thirty 
pounds,  with  whi^  to  provide^  as  they  told  the  manager,  for  their 
decent  burial. 

**We  have  lived  without  the  parish,"  said  the  old  couple  in  a 
breath,  "and  we  hope  to  die  without  them." 

Right-hearted  ieeling  to  live  independent,  and  to  die  so  too.  True 
English  principle,  which  has  done  more  to  raise  them  to  their  won- 
drous height  than  cods,  or  steam,  or  all  their  inventions  put  together. 

"  In  whose  name  shall  I  enter  this  money  ?"  inquired  the  cferk. 
Better  let  it  be  the  old  man's,"  replied  the  wiie,  her  aged  eyes 
bent  in  tenderness  upon  her  tottering  helpmate. 

Put  it  in  her  name,  sir,"  interrupted  the  old  man,  "  she  can  guide 
it  better,  when  I 'm  gone." 
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**  Qm\  iorbui  that  1  should  live  to  s9e  the  day ! "  excbumed  the 
woman. 

Whin  thif  little  contention  had  lasted  tome  tine,  both  exclaimed, 

"  Couldn't  you  please  to  put  both  our  names  in  it^** 

It  wat  as  if  they  had  asked  to  die,  as  they  had  lived,  together. 

LIVING  IN  LONOOK. 

Whbn^  from  the  airv  height  of  this  very  celestial  abode— garret 
to  my  readers  and  familiars*  but  ehamberw  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
look  down  over  the  skylight  edge  upon  the  toiling,  struggling  mass 
of  men  below  ;  when  I  reflect  that  all  this  hubble-bubble^  these  noises 
which  confu'^e  my  bmin,  and  put  to  flight  my  c^athered  notions — but 
which  I  request  icaik  r  to  set  down  to  tM  roi  s  ot  tlic  {ircss — all 
this  buying,  selling,  cheating,  bargaining  arise  from  the  same  neces-' 
airv  that  stimulates,  from  month  to  month,  my  worn-out  ^en,  namely, 
a  ntUe  ibod  to  coax  the  tenant  soul  to  stay  awhile  within  this  beg^ 
garly  lodging,  the  tenement  body ;  a  little  covering,  a  little  firing,  a 
shelter  from  tlie  jarring  elements  of  n;itnre,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
as  I  draw  i!i  niv  Fyead,  let  the  ;^kylight  gradiiallv  down,  what  a  poor, 
paltry,  pititul,  pronged  animal  is  man  !  IIuw  mucli  mure  tortunate 
arc  the  lower  animals!  Once,  straying  as  far  as  Tundiam  Green,  I 
saw  a  flock  of  goslins.  If,  reader,  you  are  a  family  man,  1  mean  no 
offence^  A  suit  had  they  of  softest,  wannest  down,  coloured  like  the 
facings  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Foot,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  the 
hue  of  liveliest  limestone  ;  proud  were  they,  and  well  they  might  be  ; 
from  no  charity->c  hool  did  they  receive  their  investiture  ,•  no  badge 
displayed  the  ostentation  of  charity  that  .covereth  tiie  naked  ;  to 
Natukb,  great  Lady  Bountiful,  were  they  alone  indebted!  she,  who 
endues  both  goslin  and  goose  with  beOtting  toggery,  nor  leaves,  in  the 
evening  of  his  days,  even  the  old  gander  naked  to  the  elements. 

Let  no  man  take  umbrage  if,  on  the  same  occasion,  it  was  my  hap 
to  see  an  a^s.  Not  MosBs  and  Son  could  have  provided  him  with 
a  stouter  coat  of  beaver,  nor  could  the  niathc uiatical  cutters  have 
fitted  him  tighter  to  the  skin.  Vet  this  han(isonie  rig-out "  did 
Neddy  get  for  nothing ;  not  even  promhitig  to  pay ;  comfortably 
dothed  came  he  into  the  world,  and  with  a  ^ood  suit  goeth  he  out  of 
it.  Na^,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  two  suits  doth  he  get  in  annual 
succession,  no  r^tipiilRtions  made  even  for  the  old  ones  to  be  returned  ! 

A  snail,  moreover,  saw  I  in  a  comibrtable  house,  for  which  he 
paid  neither  rent  nor  taxes. 

Man — man,  why  are  ye  not  kind  to  your  fellow,  as  is  Mature  to 
donkeys,  snails,  and  goslins  ?  why  does  the  heart  daily  bleed  to  be- 
hold men  houseless,  women  hungry,  children  naked,  desperately 
striving  to  obtain  that  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  unreasoning  crea- 
tures of  the  earth;  strivinp;,  alas!  and  strivmp^  freqtjently  in  vain? 

We,  poor  unfurred,  unf'eathered  wretches  that  we  arc  !  have  many 
hard  necessities  imposed  upon  our  artificial  lot.  Clothes  must  we 
provide,  decent,  presentable,  fashionable,  according  to  our  station ;  »• 
food  must  we  procure  of  some  sort^  fhmi  the  potato — ^procreative 
weed— to  the  hist  of  white  bread,  as  our  means  will  permit ;  lodging 
must  we  have,  area,  attic,  front  parlour,  two-pair  back,  else  shall  we 
be  dealt  with  as  vagrants  "with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  Inw." 
These  are  the  poor  ambitions  of  nearly  ail  mankind ;  to  these  ends 
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are  our  muscles  strained,  qur  faculties  nerved  to  the  utmost ;  these 
send  the  mariner  over  stormiest  seas,  call  up  the  labourer  before  day, 
Iteep  the  serving-girl  to  her  irksome  Usk  from  early  morning  nur 
into  the  night ;  and  bind  fifty  thousand  of  the  population  of  luxurious 
Jiondon  to  labour  fifteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four. 

The  necessity  of  livinp:  first  redeemed  the  earth  from  utter  barren- 
ness and  desolation  ;  man  said,  I  must  have  wherewithal  to  eat," 
and  iorthwith  makes  him  a  bow  and  arrow,  a  net,  and  a  snare ;  as 
the  wild  creatures  of  the  earth  diminished  before  him,  and  his  own 
numbers  increased,  he  followed  from  place  to  place  his  flocks  and 
herds.  Growing  tired  of  oil  mutton,  he  scatters  on  the  earth  a  few 
ears  of  wild  corn,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  and  Com  Laws,  behold 
him  rejoicing  in  the  luxury  of  a  tenpenny  loaf. 

if  standing  idl^  by,  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  like  a  philo- 
sopher Of  crocodile,  you  ask  the  meaning  of  all  this  pother,  We 
must  lire,"  says  one,  We  ean*t  starve,**  eries  another ;  "  Large 
small  family,"  observes  a  third ;  "  Old  woman  and  the  kids, " 
apologizes  a  fourth  ;  there  they  are,  toiling  and  moiling,  and  all  for 
a  morsel  of  something  to  eat,  a  shelter  from  the  weather,  and  a  rag 
to  cover  them. 

I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  fraction  of  humanity — no  happier  than 
the  rest — who  are  permitted  to  look  idly  ou  at  the  common  lot  of 
labour ;  but  is  not  this  necesdtj^  of  living,  the  historjr  in  brief  of  the 
world,  a  short  acooant  of  the  nse  and  progress  of  dviliaation  ? 


RAOOBD  LIVINGS. 

**  Uow  do  you  get  your  ij\  iag  V* 
**  Best  way  I  cao.*^ 

MaminjfM  al  Bwo  Strtei* 

Of  the  various  sounds  that  greet  the  sleepless  stranger  in  the 
course  of  a  London  morning,  that  of  water-cresses  is  usually  the 

earliest  and  slirillest.  For  years  the  same  poor  tfunly-clad  woman 
(thtTo  is  nothing  in  nature,  art,  or  tragedy  more  piufui  tlian  the  be- 
mottled  limbs  of  woman  half  exposed,  half  liid  by  a  ragged  petti- 
coat) used  to  rouse  us  from  our  clumbers  Ijy  the  same  unvaried 

cuckoo  cry  of  "  eressea." 


W».t«r  cnn-ml 


Often,  in  a  bitter  cold  nioniiii,£r.  while  we  hugged  the  blankets, 
trembling  to  put  onr  experimental  leg  into  the  Polar  air,  would  the 
cry  of  this  poor  creature  surt  us  from  our  nest,  with  sbame  that  we 
should  have  felt  cold,  while  she,  poor  soul,  went  shivering  through  the 
streets,  her  cry  of  "  cresses"  thin  and  shrill,  as  if  it  were  frozen  in  her 
throat.  Chanty  she  never  asked,  nor  seemed  to  need,  though  much 
she  needed  it.  Her  apron  held  such  bits  and  scraps  as  the  good, 
m^ured  chose  to  spare,  and  her  eye  told  you  she  thanked  you.  Cold, 
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and  poverty*  and  hardship  have  done  tl\^ir  work  upon  her  ;  she  is 

gone,  and  ber  cry,  whidi  to  tit  w«a  m  fkmlliar  ss  the  cuckoo,  is 
card  no  niorc* 

Aa  we  sit  at  brrakfiut,  a  sirl  announces  "  A  reel  of  white  sewing-- 
cotton,  a  packet  of  Whitecnapel  needles,  and  a  song-book,  all  for  a 
half-penny."  To  her  succeed*;  a  gentleman  with  iron  lunn-?,  "  Only  a 
penny,  six  useful  nrtieles  for  a  penny  ;  a  menu)r,indum-buok  contain- 
ing sixteen  ruled  pages,  an  almanac,  and  a  ready -reckoner,  a  packet 

of  wafers^  a  sheet  A  the  best  letter  paper,  and  a  raler,  only  que 
penny,** 

Next' follow  the  refbse-merchants  of  Oovent  Garden  with  the 

sweepings  of  the  cnrts  of  the  m^rkct-gnrdeners  ;  one  cries  **  Radishes, 
a  n-»nrkpt-hanilfnl  tor  ;i  [)all["penny  anotiur  screams  **  Who'll  have 
my  las  I  three  penn'orth  of  in-ions then  comes  the  itinerant  fish- 
monger, fresh  from  Billingsgate,  with  the  unsold  trash  of  yesterday  's 
market. 

Jnet  a^  we  sit  down  to  our  day's  work — and  If  are  now  and  then 

stupid,  unintelligible,  or  downright  nonsensical,  you  will  make  allow- 
ance and  have  mercy — come««  the  everla^^ting  Savoyard  with  his  eternal 
hurdy-gurdy,  a  blind  tiddler,  and  that  the  vocal  may  not  lag  behind 
the  instrumental  music,  a  gentleman,  who  sells  songs,  in  a  very 
"/orie^  tone  by  measure :  "  Three  t/ardt  of  songs,  sentimental,  comic, 
luhiooable,  sufficient  for  this  month  and  a  great  deal  of  the  next  :'* 
Shivery  ShAy^Hearts  of  Oak — Alonzo  the  Brave — He  mat  eueh  m 
nice  young  man — The  Misletoe  Bough — Oh  I  9Vt)odManp  spare  thai 
Tree — V  m  niuettf-Jivr  —  Oh  /  dont  I  fare  mi/  Mother  f" 

When  these  are  with  difficulty  driven  (tff,  comes  Isaac — his  croak 
**01d  Clo' !  Old  Cio  i"  heralding  his  advent ;  to  him  succeeds  in  lonj^ 
succession  the  thousand  beggars,  unfortunates,  impostors,  and  really 
destitute  creatures  who  seek  relief  begging  from  door  to  door. 

In  a  country  place,  one  passes  these  people  by,  as  essential  links 
in  the  nice  graflatir»n  from  rich  to  poor;  but  iu  London  the  contrast 
is  startling  between  overwhelming  wealth  and  most  abject  ruisery. 
In  splendid  London  these  poor  outcasts  of  mankind  seem  moie  par« 
ticularly  misplaced  ;  we  wonder  what  business  they  have  here. 

How  they  get  through  the  day ;  to  what  den  they  retire  for  the 
night ;  whether  the  sense  of  impending  want  oppresses  them  with 
continual  mental  pain  ;  by  what  providential  care  the  "  noble  rag^e 
of  hunger  is  appeased,"  from  time  to  time  by  timely  benevolence  or 
casual  employment    whether  they  look  beyond  the  dark  and  dreary 

£ resent,  or  have  rational  hope  ui  the  future,  are  «peculations  that 
ave  often  employed  our  minids  In  default  of  other  avocations. 
Yet — ^poor,  and  ragged,  and  desolate  as  they  appear,  these  wretched 
creatures'  lives  are  not  all  misery  ;  the  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn 
lamb;  their  life  has  something  of  the  charm  of  adventure,  and  a 
prosperous  day  of  matcli  or  ballad  selling  is  followed  by  an  evening 
of  what  to  them  is  enjoyment. 

Upon  one  occasion  we  accompanied  a  gentleman  in  the  lucifer 
and  coi^reve  line  home  to  supper.  We  have  a  particular  old  coat, 
fustian  trousers,  and  a0ecting  hat,  which  we  don  for  these  select 
parties,  and  pass  muster  very  tolerably  with  the  help  of  chin  un- 
shaven, and  dirty  hands,  as  a  Needy,"  or  "  cove  down  on  Ins  luck." 
The  hotel  was  situate  in  a  court  within  a  court  of  Drury  Lane  ;  there 
were  five  small  houses  in  the  alley,  all  belonging  to  the  same  pro- 
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prietor,  and  forming  part  oi'  the  same  establishment.  Two  of  the 
nousef  wm  laid  out  In  angle  beda^  for  the  better  dass  of  visitors ; 
l>y  which  we  must  be  understood  delicately  to  allude  to  begging- 
letter  writers,  the  lower  class  of  impostors,  and  swindlers,  and  the 

inferior  tribes  of  area  sneaks,  and  pickpockets.  The  department— 
"which  we  may  properly  designate  ns  the  private  or  family  hotel,  fur- 
nished beds  at  four-pence  a-niglit,  with  **  Sundays  out,"  or  two  shil- 
lings per  week,  with  the  usual  accommodation. 

The  sheets  and  bedding  are  coarse  but  tolerably  clean,  and  the 
accommodation  no  worse  than  ia  to  be  found  in  many  sixpenny 
lodging-houses  in  the  country. 

The  two  next  houses  were  adapted  to  a  threepenny  !=t:inclard, 
and  the  rtmaining  mansion  was  laid  down  in  a  crop  of  tolerable 
atraw,  for  those  customers  whose  means  were  limited  to  a  penny,  or 
who  were  suspected  of  an  inclination  for  a  night's  lodging  without 
any  means  at  all. 

For  the  common  use  of  all  the  guests,  the  lower  rooms  of  the  two 
middle,  or  threepenny  houses,  were  knocked  into  a  tolerably  spacious 
coffee-room;  the  walls  ingeniously  papered  with  ballads,  and  the 
ceilings  fantastically  ornamented  in  arabesque,  with  wavini^  lines 
executed  in  a  masterly  style  in  smoke  of  candle.  A  capiui  fire- 
lire  in  these  hotels  is  three  parts  of  the  accommodation— blaxed  at 
both  ends  of  the  apartment;  and  near  lay  the  common  saucepan, 
gridiron,  and  frying-pan  of  the  establishment 

Our  friend  the  lucifer-merchnnt  entered  without  observation,  but 
we  were  not  pennitted  to  escape  in  the  same  unostentatious  manner: 
somctliiiiL;;  of  tlir  policeman  in  tlisguise  may  have  lurked  about  us; 
and  it  was  not  till  we  had  reassured  the  cuiupauy  by  aniiuuneing 
our  profession,  as  a  jigger  (or  manufacturer  of  illicit  spirits),  that  we 
were  received  with  the  usual  welcome  of  these  hostelries,  an  invita- 
tion to    stand  treaf 

It  is  not  safe  to  he  snspecterl  of  boinfr  "  flush"  of  money  in  these 
parts.  We  accordingly  pret\  1 1  eel  stripping  off  our  waistcoat  for  the 
"  spout,'  with  an  alacrity  that  shewed  at  once  our  desire  to  drink 
and  oblige  the  company.  With  this,  a  young  gentleman,  incurably 
lame  from  white  swelling  of  the  knee,  was  despatched  as  being 
swiftest  of  foot,  and  speedily  returning  with  a  gallon  of  beer,  a 
quartern  of  gin,  and  "  the  ticket,"  we  were  disposal  to  be  as  merry 
as  our  unforttirjate  circumstances  permitted. 

Of  the  coiii[i  jny  we  can  say  but  little,  and  that  little  not  very 
good.  A  group  of  well-dressed  young  gentlemen  from  the  four- 
penny  "  ken  "  monopolized  the  upper  endof  the  apartment,  looking 
with  great  contempt  upon  the  more  ragged  frequenters  of  the  room, 
who,  however,  were  not  backward  in  reciprocating  their  aversion  for 
those  "conveyancers"  of  the  swell-mob.  We  had,  at  our  less  exclu- 
sive end  of  the  bougie,  a  young  gentleman  in  the  epileptic  line,  who 
made  a  good  thing  ot'  it,  and  reciprocated  our  treat  with  unhesitatinfr 
hospitality ;  his  secret  lay  in  a  composition,  which  he  introduced 
into  his  nostrils,  and  which,  when  he  fell  heavily  on  the  pavement, 
on  the  approacli  of  kindly-hearted  looking  ladies,  or  elderly  benevo- 
lent gentlemen,  appearing  in  the  unequivocal  shape  of  a  bloody-nose, 
was  an  almost  certain  passport,  through  the  heart,  to  the  pocket. 
We  had  a  street- conjurer,  who  performed  divers  tricks  upon  cards 
to  admiration,  but  at  this  time  got  a  living  by  selling  a  toy  called 
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^'buidalm,*'  whidi  he  edilbitod  for  our  entertammoit;  acquafaithig 
ut  at  the  tame  time  that  this  earioua  instrument  was  invenled  espe- 
cially for  the  amusement  of  King  Oeorjire  the  Fourth. 

^V  e  had  a  very  knowing  fellow,  whose  profession  was  tlmt  of 
a  fool ;  he  wore  a  military  uniform,  with  worsted  epaulets,  trowsers 
with  a  red  stripe,  and  a  cocked  hat  and  feather,  broad-^ide,  on  hU 
bead.  This  gentleman  iiad  seen  much  life^  possessed  a  iund  ot  auec- 
dote,  and  seemed  the  lifb  and  soul  of  the  society. 

Two  gentlemen  "  grtddlerf,"  or  itinerant  psalin-singers»  favoured 
us  with  their  experiences  upon  circuit*  In  vour  Ufe  vou  never  saw 
a  brace  of  such  sanctimonious-lonkinrr  rascals  ;  they  had  doffed  the 
professional  whine  and  snuffle  with  wliic  h.  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
they  lia  l  essayed  about  Hackney  or  C  iapham  Kiae  :  tor  they  con- 
fined themselves  strictly  to  dissenting  neighbourhoods,  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  godly  ;  but  Still  retained  the  dusky  suit,  the  cropped  and 
shaven  head  and  face.  Merrier  rascals  could  not  be  found,  though  the 
tone  of  their  conversation,  in  a  nioral  point  of  view,  was  by  no  nsiK 
ner  <»f  menns  unobjectionable.  However,  we  could  not  look  upon 
them  with  the  prnper  intensity  of  dislike,  knowing  what  splendid 
examples  were  attorded  them  of  hypocrij»y  in  loftier  spheres. 

We  also  had  a  brace  of  "  shally-coves,"  or  shipwrecked  sailors  who 
had  never  seen  the  sea.  There  was  a  distressed  Pole,  bom  in  Silver 
court.  Golden  lane,  who  spoke  excellent  French,  and  had  served  st 
the  battle  of  Warsaw.  The  rest  of  the  company  chose  to  |iteserve 
a  strict  Incognito,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  were  persons 
of  the  first  importance — to  themselves. 

We  had  for  supper — Lucifer  and  I — very  choice  '*  fagots  "  from 
the  nearest  cook-shop  ;  "  small  Germans,"  and  a  "  polony  "  a-piec^ 
with  a  kidnej-pndding  and  baked  'taturs  "  ftesh  fWim  the  piensn 
at  the  comer.  The  military  gentleman^jr  Gaptainj  as  be  was 
familiarly  called,  sported  a  pork-chop  and  a  pot  of  beer ;  the  ''Mkatkf 
coi'es"  rejoiced  in  bread,  cheese,  ancf  onions  :  but  the  j^rand  resouros 
of  the  majority  was  the  baked  'tatur  and  kidney  puciding. 

Some  there  were  who  appeared  not  to  be  in  funds;  but  they 
wanted  nothing,  for  all  that:  there  was  no  ceremony ;  everybody 
aaked  everyboi^  "Will  you  have  a  bit  of  mine?"  and  everybody 
who  wanted  it,  made  no  ceremony  of  saying,  **  Thank  yott>  If  you 

have  it  to  spire." 

When  supper  was  over,  we  formed  a  wide  circle  round  one  of  the 
fires  ;  the  gentleman  of  the  white  swelling  jumped  Jim  Crow,  anil 
he  of  the  epilepsy  rehearsed  his  ''point"  in  the  falling  sickness. 
The  Captain  entertained  us  with  a  history  of  his  adventures  in  the 
West,  as  a  soi-dUant  soldier  of  the  Anglo-Spanish  Le^on.  The  dis- 
tressed Pole  sat  down  to  write  a  begging-letter  for  one  of  the 
"  shall y-coves,"  who  had  been  shipwrecked  off  the  Isles  of  Scilly, 
and  was  then  making  his  way  home  to  a  widowed  mother  in  any 
part  of  England.  The  "  griddlers"  sang  songs  of  a  highly  question- 
able character.  The  street-conjurer  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  swell- 
mob  played  at  cards ;  and  the  Indfer-man  dqilored  the  competition 
in  the  congreve  line,  and  hinted  to  me  that  he  should  be  glad  to  try 
his  hand  at  the  "  jiggertng"  department 

Enough  of  these  unhappy  people. 

The  intensity  of  honest,  humble  industry  in  London  is  astonishing 
to  those  who  have  not  seen  what  an  artificial  stimulus  human  labour 
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ean  deri?e  firm  high  wagci.   One  could  hardly  believe  that  the 

coaf-whippers,  and  labourer'j  about  the  docks,  could  get  through 
tlieir  amount  of  daily  work,  if  we  did  not  know  whnt  men  will  un- 
dergo when  paid  in  proportion  to  tlieir  labour.  But  it  is  melan- 
choly, at  the  same  tiaie,  to  reflect,  that  the  daily  necessities  of  life 
occupy  the  entire  time  of  thete  poor  creatures;  that  they  have  no 
losore  to  stand  erect,  or  time  to  reflect,  educate  their  minds,  or  im^ 
prove  their  condition ;  the  pnblic-house  receives  them  in  the  shOTt 
intervals  of  their  toil,  for  their  toil  is  such  that  they  can  only  be  sup- 
ported by  an  artificial  excitement,  in  the  slinpe  of  deep  draughts  of 
beer ;  at  night  they  retire  to  their  poor  home  and  forget  themselves 
in  sleep  till  morning  calls  them  to  a  recurrence  of  their  laborious 
life. 

The  labouring  man  in  London*  as  throughout  England,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  human  machine  of  the  capitalist 

There  is  no  cla«H  of  men  in  London  who  might  live  more  comfort- 
ably tli&n  mechanic-.  Indeed,  they  do  live  eoiiitort;?blv,  as  far  as 
comfort  is  composed  in  the  essentials  of  eating  and  driuknig,  but  not 
in  as  far  aa  it  is  promoted  bjr  the  higher  qualities  of  information, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  their  particular  employment*  We  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  mass  of  London  artisans ;  lor  nowhere  will  you  find 
more  iutelligent,  truly  respectable  men  than  many  of  the  Tnen  who 
are  also  most  skilful  at  their  trade;  but  vou  do  find  vast  numbers 
who  are  intelligent  at  their  trade,  and  unintelligent  in  everything 
else.  The  passion  for  the  public-house — which  is  only  a  passion,  in 
default  of  more  rational  excitement*  is  a  serious  injury  to  this  class 
of  men ;  nor  could  the  philanthropist  devise  a  better  means  of  with- 
drawing them  from  this  demoialuing,  and  too  often  fatal  habit  of 
resorting  to  the  publio-house,  than  uat  of  literary  and  mechanics' 
institutes. 

These  are,  unhappily,  few  and  far  between;  this  benefit  can  reach 
only  a  very  small  class  of  the  working  men  of  the  metropolis ;  what 
ie  to  be  done,  must  be  done  by  the  men  themselves ;  a  mutual  in- 
struction society,  and  a  book-club  is  surely  easy  of  accomplishment 
to  those  who  have  benefit  societies  and  burial  societies,  and  to  whom 
the  organization  of  means  of  inutual  help  have  been  for  a  long  time 
familiar.  Why  should  they  not  organize  mutual  societies  for  the  ex- 
change of  rational  information  and  useful  enjoyment;  and  by  so  doing* 
gradually  withdraw  themselves  from  that  corse  to  thousands*  the 
contaminating  influence*  the  selfish  enioj ment  of  the  public-house  ? 

We  wish  capital*  now  so  superabundant,  could  be  directed  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working-clashes.  With 
how  many  comforts,  how  many  decencies,  how  many  virtues,  a  clean^ 
well- ventilated  dwelling  is  associated,  nobody  needs  to  be  informed; 
such  is  to  a  family,  what  personal  cleanliness  is  to  an  individual*— 
a  means  of  health,  recreation*  rest*  and  enjoyment  Nor  is  it  unim- 
portant in  a  moral  sense, 

**  For  with  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Aoquim  a  teoret,  sympataede  aid,** 

If  your  business  leads  you  to  the  dwelling  of  an  artizan— one  of 
the  great  race  whose  hands  make  our  wealth,  our  luxuries*  our  com- 
forts*-—where  are  you  likely  to  find  him  }  In  a  guttery  back  street* 
or  stench-abounding  allej*  you  cUmb  a  filthy  stair ;  and  in  a  close 
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unventilated  room — parlour,  kitchen  and  all,  you  find  the  entire 
faTTiilv  luifltllf  i!  t(»f;cther,  for  cookinp,  eating,  and  sleeping.  All  the  air 
admitted  is  llirough  the  key-hole,  or  the  broken  pane  of  a  window 
that  will  neither  open  nor  shut.  NeaUiess  is  impossible,  and  with  the 
best  housewife,  her  task  is  the  pursuit  of  deanlineas  under  difficul- 
ties ;  for  how  can  cleanliness  be  attained  where  Its  first  elements,  air 
and  water,  are  with  difficulty  attainable  P  The  husband,  driven 
away  by  the  noise,  the  stench,  and  the  discomfort  of  his  little  place, 
which  offL'f'f  tn  be  his  home,  is  probably  at  the  ])ublic-hou9e ;  the 
children  ;iif  id  tlu  gutter,  and  tlie  wife  in  suds,  straw,  or  saucepans. 

The  dilapidated  liubiLatu>us  of  the  rich,  abandoned  by  their  ad- 
vance in  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life,  degenerate  into  abodes  of 
the  poor.  There  is  no  such  thing  thought  of,  with  all  our  thinking, 
of  providing  the  poor  with  habitations  fitted  to  their  wants  or  means, 
unless  they  become  chargeable  to  us  as  paupers  ;  then,  indeed,  an 
Elizabethan  ]>alace  rises  proudly  from  some  dr}'  and  salubrious 
site;  commissioners  with  a  thnn^and  a-year  see  that  it  is  provided 
with  baths,  inhraiarie»,  and  every  necessary  of  health;  Dr.  Reid 
devises  plans  for  its  ventilation ;  artesian  wells  are  sunk  to  supply 
the  paupers  with  water ;  the  best  of  dothing,  and  food,  and  every- 
thing ehe  is  advertised  for. 

But,  unless  a  man  is  either  wealthy  or  a  p.niper,  no  care  is  taken  to 
pive  him  a  decent  abode  ;  humble  industry  "^ay  hide  its  head  where 
It  can  ;  as  long  as  it  is  in  workinj^  order,  we  take  no  heed  of  it ;  but 
the  minute  it  is  demoralized,  or  depauperized,  we  have  the  most 
elegant  model-pHsoiis  to  correct  it,  aud  the  most  beautiful  union 
workhouses  to  lock  it  up  in ! 

If  a  poor  working-man  cannot  afford  to  pay  twenty  pounds  a*y ear, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get  a  coTnTortable  home;  and  then,  it  will 
be  in  the  outskirts,  at  a  distance  from  his  business,  where  builders 
can  afforil  to  cover  an  acre  of  ground  with  decent  cottages  ;  but  no 
man  thinks  of  making  his  fortune  by  building  in  the  heart  oi  Lon- 
don, decent  cottages,  one  on  the  top  of  another. 


THE  MARINER'S  REST. 

BY  WILLIAM  JOKES. 

DowK,  down  in  the  dMj|»  let  the  mariner  tleep, 

When  hit  voyage  of  life  is  ended  ; 
He  cares  not  to  mt  in  the  eartli^s  warm  breast. 

Let  his  mHiieit  with  the  wave  be  blended  : 
For  there  was  his  hume,  and  the  crested  foam. 

That  long  hath  gallantly  bore  him. 
Will  shelter  him  now,  while,  mTirmnring  low, 

With  the  winds,  a  n^uiem  o'er  him  ! 

And  there  doth  be  rest,  in  his  ohrouded  neat, 

Unrf»nsrious  of  nil  abt)ve  him  ; 
The  battle  may  wage,  or  the  tempest  rage, 

Bttt  the  Mundt  no  longer  move  him  I 
On  h!s  coral  t>e<l,  wi<h  the  sou- weed  spreiid, 

Ue  lies  till  the  great  Awaking 
Shalt  stir  old  ocean,  in  vHd  eomnuMion, 

And  die  mariner's  trance  be  breaking. 
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BY  H.  R.  AO0I80N. 

PoOB  Aylmer,  whose  premature  old  age,  and  grave  manner,  have 
evidently  been  brought  on  by  deep  sorrow,  was  once  the  merriest 
fellow  in  the  Bengal  anny.  Alive  to  every  species  of  fun,  ready  to 
join  in  every  amusenx  i  t,  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  the 
bjgh  spirits  of  the  Presidency.  A  practical  joke,  however,  was  the 
cause  of  his  present  woe-beirnne  appearance  ;  the  consequences  of  a 
moment's  hilarity  have  embittered  for  ever  his  future  years.  I  will 
relate  the  circu instances  in  a  few  words. 

A  grand  dinner  had  been  given  by  the  mess  to  Colonel  Green  on 
his  departure  fbr  England,  and,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  we 
liad  drunk  deeply.  Hodgson's  pale  ale,  and  Carbonelle's  claret  had 
done  their  best  to  upset  us,  but  not  a  man  had  yielded  to  their 
powers.  Midni/^ht  had  struck  :  its  chime<*  had  been  unheeded. 
Our  honoured  guest  had  departetl,  yet  no  one  thought  oF  moving. 
We  sat,  in  the  spirit  of  true  good-iellowship,  talking  over  the  merits 
of  our  late  commander.  There  are  some  men,  however,  who  get 
naturally  cross  as  they  imbibe  too  much  wine.  Others,  though 
woundup  to  the  highest  pitch  of  good-nature,  will  become  so  sensi- 
tive a<«  to  imarrine  the  slightest  contradiction  to  be  a  grave  offence, 
an  attack  upon  their  hnrtoiir 

On  the  night  in  quehtion,  Tom  Townley,  ray  best,  my  most  valued 
friend,  got  into  a  foolish  argument  with  James  Sewell  about  the 
Spelling  of  the  word  <*  wagon  "  or  ''waggon."  The  dispute  was  so 
laughable,  that,  instead  of  sending  for  a  dictionary,  and  deciding  the 
question,  on  which  the  parties  had  made  heavy  bets,  we  foolishly 
fomented  the  drunken  f]uarrel,  to  enjoy  the  fun,  imatrinin^  that  in 
the  morning  both  iirentlemen  would  have  forgotten  tlieir  dispute. 
We  must  have  been  worse,  however,  than  madmen  thus  to  surter 
two  brother-officers,  heated  by  wine,  to  proceed  in  their  argument 
The  consequences  were  obvious.  In  a  moment  of  irritation,  wholly 
unconscious  of  what  he  was  ddng,  Townley  struck  Sewell,  who, 
starting  up,  demanded  instant  satisfaction  for  the  insult  he  had  re- 
ceived. We  now  too  late  perceived  our  error,  and  the  more  sensible 
portion  of  the  company  proposeti  instantly  to  break  up,  and  endea- 
vour in  the  morning  to  arrange  matters.  It  is  true,  a  blow  is  an  in- 
sult not  to  be  got  over ;  such  an  ofience  demands  blood  as  an  expiar 
tion.  But  there  are  cases,  and  we  hoped  the  present  one  was  of  the 
number,  where  the  unconsciousness  of  the  parties  might  justify  the 
affair  being  made  up,  and  the  old  hands  therefore  advised  a  forcible 
abduction  of  the  belligerents,  who  still,  however,  kept  calling  out  for 
pistols. 

To  this  moment  I  cannot  account  lor  my  feeliags  on  this  occasion. 
1  could  not  help  desiring  to  push  the  fun,  as  I  called  it,  still  further, 
and  therefore  not  only  sided  with  Sewell,  when  he  declared  he 
cugki  to  have  instant  satisfaction,  but  actually  went  off  and  brought 

the  weapons  they  desired.  The  sight  of  these  made  them  still  more 
clamorous  for  an  immediate  encounter.  Fools  were,  alas !  found  to 
back  up  ray  opinion,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  majority  of  our 
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officers  having  withdrawn  in  disgust,  our  two  friends  were  placed 
opposite  each  other  in  the  long  gallery,  which  was  ftom  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  right  wiug  of  the  barraekt  of  Fort  William.  Twelve 

|>aces  only  divided  them,  and  the  mock  seconds  stood  ready.  The 
parties  were  about  to  fire,  when,  with  the  proverbial  cunning  of 
drunkenness,  one  of  them  found  out  that  there  was  no  ball  in  his 
pistol.  We  now  becran  to  see  that  our  joke  wns  rather  a  serious  one, 
and  endeavoured  tu  separate  llie  duellists.  But,  alas !  it  was  too 
bte.  "  They  wefe  there  to  fight/'  they  said,  *'  and  fight  they  would.* 
Finding  theni  thus  obetinate,  I  slipped  back  into  the  mesa-room^ 
andt  taking  up  some  new  bread,  soon  rolled  up  some  pellets  the  size 
of  pistol-balls,  which  blackening,  I  hastened  back  v,  hh,  and,  wink* 
ing  to  my  companions,  proceeded  to  put  them  into  the  pistol*:. 
Highly  delighted  at  my  stratagem,  pruud  of  my  ingenuity,  I  stepyic  d 
back,  and,  laughing  inwardly  at  the  trick  I  had  played  them,  gave 
the  word  "  Fire."  Townlev  fell.  I,  of  course,  supposed  he  had  done 
lo  from  mere  agitation,  and,  with  a  grin  on  my  countenance*  ran  up 
to  raise  hinu  Imagine  my  horror  (my  blood  runs  cold  even  now 
while  I  relate)  when  I  beheld  the  life'««tream  pourincj  forth  in  a 
warm  (.nnent  jVom  his  side.  Sewell,  sobered  by  the  misfortune  of 
his  friend,  also  rushed  forward.  Kvery  eye  was  fixed  on  me,  as  if  I 
had  been  the  murderer ;  and  indeed  1  really  felt  that  I  was. 

« I  thought  you  told  me  thev  were  $kam  balls  ?''reproacfafiitty  do* 
manded  Somerset.   "  You  said  they  were  mere  bread  pelleta." 

"  Good  Ood>  shr  I  what  have  you  done  ?"  demanded  another. 

My  consciencf^  nrcused  me  louder  than  all.  That  poor  TownlejT 
was  wounded  severelv  was  now  but  too  t  \  idcnt. 

*'  Run  for  the  surgetm,"  cried  I,  half  distracted,  ''and  I'll  endea- 
vour to  staunch  the  wound  till  he  comes." 

In  another  moment  erery  one  was  off*  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
my  victim;  for  to  this  instant  I  look  upon  myself,  though  uninten- 
tion^ly,  yet  actually  as  his  assassin.  I  attempted  to  plug  the 
wound ;  it  bled  faster  and  faster.  1  heir!  my  hand  to  it  ;  the  (lohig- 
ini^  blood  was  too  strong  to  be  thus  stnp|H(l.  Poor  T(n\  nl(  y  had  not 
Spoken,  but  his  cheek  had  assumed  a  iivid  iiue,  and  his  head,  as  it 
lay  on  my  shoulder,  became  a  heavy  weight.  I  called  loudly'  for 
help,  but  no  one  came ;  I  screamed,  but  no  one  heard  me.  FVnr  an 
instant  the  sufferer  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  up.  "Ckid  bless 
you,  Ay Imer,"  lowly  muttered  he.  Then  closing  his  eyes,  he  seemed 
to  sink  into  n  trnnquil  sleep.  Presently  I  saw  lights  approaching  ; 
a  crowd  came  runnint;  forward,  in  advance  of  whom  rushed  the 
doctor.  He  took  him  from  my  arms,  and  uttered,  to  my  recollec- 
tion, but  a  single  sentence.  "  It  is  all  over.  Sewell,  you  bad  better 
be  off  instantly." 

I  heard  no  more.  For  six  months,  I  am  told,  I  was  confined  to  my 
bed  w  ith  a  brain  fever.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  incapable  of  the 
fatigue  of  serving,  I  returned  to  £)urope.  Here  I  wander,  a  living 
beacon  to  deter  others  from  indulging  in  the  senseless  license  of  a 
practical  joke. 
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THE  FIELD  OF  VIMIERO. 

Apter  I  had  slint  the  Fronrh  lierht  infantry  mnnj  as  described  in 
my  last,  and  fnu-nched  luy  thirst  from  his  calibash,  tindiii;^  he  was 
quite  dead,  I  proceeded  to  search  him.  Whilst  I  turned  him  about,  in 
toe  endeavour  at  finding  the  boot?  I  felt  pretty  certain  he  had  ga- 
thered from  the  alain^  an  officer  or  the  aiztieth  approeefaed^  and  a«>- 
ooated  me. 

"  What !  looking  for  money,  my  lad,"  said  he,  **  eh  f" 
"  I  am,  ^ir/'  T  answered ;  **  but  I  cannot  discover  where  this  fellow 
has  hid  his  hoard." 

*'  You  knocked  liim  over,  my  man,"  he  said,  *'  in  good  style,  and 
desenre  something  for  the  shot.  Here/'  he  continued,  stooping  down, 
and  feeling  in  the  lining  of  the  F^ndiman's  coat,  "  this  is  the  place 
where  these  rascala  generally  carry  their  coin.  Rip  up  the  lining  of 
his  cont,  and  then  seaidi  in  nia  stock.  I  know  them  better  than  you 
seem  to  do." 

Thanking  the  officer  for  his  courtesy,  I  proceeded  to  cut  open  the 
lining  of  his  jacket  with  my  sword-bay uuet,  and  was  quickly  rewarded 
fat  my  labour  hy  finding  a  yeUow  silk  pnrse^  ^Tapped  up  in  an  old 
black  silk  handkerchief.  The  purse  contained  several  donbloonSf  three 
or  four  napoleons,  and  a  few  dollars.  Whilst  I  was  counting  the 
money,  the  value  of  which,  except  the  dollars,  1  did  not  then  know,  I 
heard  the  bugle  of  the  rifles  sound  out  the  assembly^  so  I  touched  my 
cap  to  the  officer,  and  returned  towards  them. 

The  men  were  standing  at  ease,  with  the  officers  in  front.  As  I 
approached  themj  Major  TraTcfSj  who  was  in  command  of  the  four 
companies,  called  me  to  him. 

"What  have  you  got  there,  sir  ?"  he  said.    "  Show  me." 

I  handed  him  the  purse,  expectint;  a  reprimand  for  my  pains.  TTe, 
however,  only  laughed  as  he  examined  it,  and  turniug^  showed  it  to 
his  brother-otticer. 

«  You  did  that  well,  Harris/'  he  said>  and  I  am  sorry  the  purse 
is  not  better  filled.  Fidl  in."  In  saying  this,  he  handed  me  back  the 
purse,  and  I  joined  my  company.  Soon  afterwards,  the  roll  being 
called,  we  were  dl  ordered  to  lie  down  and  gain  a  little  rest  after  our 
day's  work. 

We  lay  as  we  had  stood  enraiikid  upon  the  field,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, I  dare  say,  one  half  of  that  green  line,  overwearied  with  their 
exertions,  were  asleep  upon  the  ground  they  had  so  short  a  time  before 
been  fighting  on.  After  we  had  lain  for  some  little  time,  I  saw  several 
men  strolling  about  the  field,  SO  I  again  quietly  rose,  with  one  or  two 
others  of  the  riHes,  and  once  more  looked  abont  me,  to  see  what  1 
could  pick  up  amongst  tlie  slain. 

1  had  rambled  some  distance,  when  I  saw  a  French  otficer  running 
towards  me  with  all  his  might,  pursued  by  at  least  half  a  dosen  hofse- 
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men.  The  Frendmiao  was  a  tall»  handaatne-looking  inan^  dressefn 
a  bine  nniform  :  )  <>  ran  swiftly  as  a  wild  Indian,  turnii^  and  dciuli^ 

like  a  hare.  I  hekl  up  mv  hand,  and  called  to  his  pursuer?;  n<t'to  Ijurt 
him.  One  of  the  horsemen,  however,  cut  him  down  with  a  dopurate 
blow,  when  close  beside  me,  and  the  rt\sl  wheeling  round,  they  leaned 
from  their  saddle^i,  and  pa8«>ed  their  swords  through  his  body. 

I  am  sofry  to  nj  tnere  was  an  Bngjlish  dragoon  amongst  tfaeie 
aoonndrels ;  the  rest,  by  their  dress,  I  jndffed  to  be  Fortngaeae  car 
Talry.  Whether  the  Frenchman  thos  slaughtered  was  a  prisoner  try- 
ing to  escape,  or  what  \\  as  the  cause  of  this  cold-blooded  piece  of 
cruelty,  I  know  not,  as  the  horsemen  immediately  galloped  off  with- 
out a  word  of  explanation  ;  and,  feeling  quite  disgusted  with  the  scene 
I  had  witnessed,  I  returned  to  my  comrades,  and  again  throwing  my- 
self  down*  was  soon  fast  asleep  as  any  there. 

I  might  bare  slept  perhaps  half  an  hour,  when,  the  bugles  again 
sounding,  we  all  startea  to  our  feet,  and  were  soon  afterwards  marched 
off  to  f(irm  the  picquets.  Townrds  eveninrj  I  was  posted  upon  a  rising 
proiiiul,  amongst  a  ehunp  f»f  tall  trees.  There  seemed  to  have  beeu  a 
sliurp  skirmish  here,  lui  three  Frenchmen  were  laying  dead  amongst 
the  long  grass  upon  the  spot  where  I  was  stonding.  As  I  threw  my 
lifle  to  my  shoulder,  and  walked  past  them  on  my  heat«  I  obserfed 
they  had  been  plundered,  and  their  haversacks  having  been  torn  olT, 
some  of  the  contents  were  scattered  about.  Among  Other  thingita  a 
small  quantity  of  biscuit  lay  at  my  feet. 

War  is  a  sad  blunter  of  the  feelings,  I  have  often  thought  biuce 
those  days.  The  contemplation  of  three  ghastly  bodies  in  this  lonely 
Spot  failed  then  in  making  the  slightest  impression  upon  me*  The 
sight  had  become,  even  in  the  short  time  I  bad  been  engaged  in  the 
trade^,  but  too  familiar.  The  biscuits,  however,  which  lay  in  my  path 
I  thought  a  blessed  windfall^  and,  stooping,  I  gathered  them  up, 
scraped  off  the  blood  with  which  they  were  sprinkled  with  my  lMiyonet» 
and  ate  them  raveuously. 

As  I  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  little  plantation,  and  looked  over  to 
the  enemies'  side,  I  observed  a  large  body  of  their  cavalry  drawn  up. 
I  love  to  call  to  mind  the  most  trivial  drcumatances  which  I  observed 
whilst  in  the  Peninsula,  and  I  remember  many  things,  of  small  import- 
ance in  themselves,  and,  indeed,  hardly  remarked  at  the  time,  as 
forcibly  as  if  they  had  been  branded  into  my  memory.  I  recollect 
keeping  a  very  sharp  look-out  at  the  French  cavalry  on  that  evening, 
for  I  thought  them  rather  too  near  my  post ;  and,  whilst  I  stood  be- 
neath one  of  the  tall  trees  and  watched  them,  it  commenced  raining 
and  they  were  ordered  to  doak  up. 

General  Kellerman  nnd  his  trumpets  nt  this  moment  returned  to  the 
French  side ;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  ])icquets  being  withdrawn,  I  was 
relieved  from  my  post,  and  marched  otf  to  join  my  company.  A  truce, 
I  now  found,  had  been  concluded,  and  we  lay  down  to  rest  for  the 
night.  Next  day  was  devoted  to  the  duty  of  burying  the  dead,  and 
assisting  the  wounded,  carrying  the  latter  oft  the  field  Into  a  diardi- 
yard  near  Vimiero. 

TUE  DAY  AFT£R  THE  BATTLE. 

Tbb  scene  in  this  churchyard  was  somewhat  singular.  Two  koff 
tables  had  been  procured  from  some  houses  near,  and  were  placed  end 
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to  end  imongst  the  graves,  and  upon  them  were  laid  tbe  men  wheae 
lanbe  it  was  found  necessary  to  ampatate*  Both  Freneh  and  English 
were  constantly  lifted  on  and  off  these  taUes.  As  soon  as  the  opem- 

tk)n  was  performed  upon  one  lot,  they  were  carried  off,  and  those  in 
waiting  hoisted  up:  the  surg:eons  with  their  sleeves  turned  up,  and 
their  hands  and  arms  covered  with  bloody  looking  like  butchers  in  the 
shambles.  I  saw  as  I  passed  at  least  twenty  legK  lying  on  the  ground, 
many  of  them  bein|<  clothed  in  the  long  Mack  gaiters  then  worn  hy 
the  in&ntry  of  tlie  line.  The  snrgeoos  had  plenty  of  work  on  hand 
that  day,  and  not  having  time  to  take  off  the  clothes  of  the  wounded, 
they  T^errlv  ripped  the  senms  and  turned  the  cloth  back»  proceeding 
with  the  uperation  as  fust  as  they  could. 

Many  of  the  wounded  came  straggling  into  this  churchyard  in  search 
of  assistance,  by  themselves.  I  saw  one  mao*  fidnt  with  loss  of  hlood, 
staggering  along,  and  tamed  to  assist  him*  He  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  head,'  his  face  being  completely  incnisted  with  the  blood  whidi 
had  flowed  during  the  night,  anil  had  now  stopped.  One  eyeball  was 
knocked  out  of  the  socket,  and  huug  down  upon  his  cheek. 

Another  man  I  observed  who  had  been  brought  in,  and  propped 
against  u  grave-mound.  He.  seemed  very  badly  hurt.  The  men  who 
had  carried  him  into  the  ehurdiyard,  had  placed  his  cap  filled  with 
fragments  of  hiscnit  dose  beside  lua  head,  and  as  he  lay  he  occasionally 
turned  his  mouth  towards  it>  got  hM  of  a  piece  of  biscuit,  and 

muncherl  it. 

As  I  w  iis  ii!j()ut  to  leave  the  churchyard.  Dr.  Ridgewav,  one  of  the 
surgeons,  called  me  buck,  to  assist  in  holding  a  man,  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  operate  upon. 

"Cmne  and  help  me  with  this  man/'  he  said,  "  or  I  shall  he  all  day 
cutting  a  ball  out  of  his  shoulder." 

The  patient's  name  was  Doubter,  an  Irishman-  lie  disliked  the 
doctor  s  efforts,  and  writhed  and  twisted  so  much  during  the  operation 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  Dr.  Ridgevvay  could  perform  it.  He  found 
it  ucceiisary  to  cut  very  deep,  and  UuuUtcr  made  a  terrible  outcry  at 
every  fresh  incision* 

"Oh,  doctor  dear !"  he  said, "  it 's  murdering  me  you  are  !  Blood'* 
an  'onnda  1 1  shall  die  1— I  shall  die  1  For  the  love  of  the  Lord  don't  cut 
me  all  to  pieces !" 

Dnnbter  was  not  jiUorrether  wrong  ;  for,  altliou^h  he  survived  the 
operation,  he  died  shortly  afterwards  from  the  ellects  of  his  wounds. 
After  I  was  dismissed  by  the  doctor,  1  gladly  left  the  churchyard, 
and  returning  to  th^  bill  where  the  rifles  were  hivouacked,  was  soon 
afterwards  ordered  by  Captain  Leech  to  get  my  shoe-making  imple- 
ments  from  my  pack,  and  commence  work  upon  the  men's  waist-beits, 
many  of  which  had  been  much  torn  during  the  action,  and  I  continued 
to  be  so  employed  as  lorjg  as  there  was  light  enough  to  see  by,  after 
which  I  lay  down  auiuagst  them  to  rest. 

We  lay  that  uight  upon  the  hill  side,  many  of  the  men  hrcaking 
houffhs  from  the  trees  at  hand,  in  order  to  make  a  slight  cover  for  their 
heada;  the  tento  not  heing  then  with  us. 

I  remember  it  was  intensely  cold  during  that  night.  So  much  so 
that  I  could  not  sleep,  hut  lay  with  my  feet  drawn  up,  as  if  I  had  a  fit 
of  the  cramp.  I  was  indeed  compelled  more  than  once^  during  the 
night  to  get  up  and  run  about,  ia  order  to  put  warmth  into  my  he- 
uumbed  limbs. 
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THE  MARCH  TO  8PAIN. 

Three  days'  march  brou<:lit  us  without  the  walls  of  Lisbon,  where 
we  halted,  and,  the  tents  soon  after  coming  up,  were  encamped.  The 
second  day  after  oar  arriYBl,  as  I  was  lying  in  my  tent.  Captain  Leedi 
and  Lieutenant  Cm  entering  U,  desired  me  to  rise  and  foUow  tlieM. 
Wo  took  the  war  towards  ue  town*  and  wandered  alxRit  the  streets 
for  some  time.  Both  these  officers  were  good-looking  men,  nnd,  in  their 
rifle  uniform,  with  the  pelisse  hanginc^  from  one  shoulder,  and  hes^!nn- 
boots  tht'ii  wnrn ,  cut  a  dash,  I  thought,  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon* 
There  were  nu  other  English  that  I  could  observe  in  the  town  thia 
day ;  and,  what  with  the  glances  of  the  black«eyed  lasses  ffoon  the 
windows*  and  the  sulky  seowl  of  the  Freneh  sentinels  as  we  passed,  I 
thou^t  we  caused  quite  a  wnsation  in  the  place.  Indeed  I  believe 
we  were  the  first  men  that  entered  Lisbon  after  the  arrifml  of  the  armj 
without  it8  walls. 

Atter  Home  little  time  had  been  spent  in  looking  about  us,  the  othctfia 
spied  an  hotel,  and  entering  it,  walked  up  stairs.  I  myself  entered  n 
sort  of  taproom  below,  and  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  large  assem- 
blage of  French  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  wounded,  some  with 
their  arms  hanging  in  scarfs,  and  others  bandaged  about  the  bead  and 
face.  In  short,  one  h»lf  of  them  appeared  to  carry  tokens  of  our 
bullets  of  a  few  days  before. 

At  first  they  appeared  inclined  to  be  civil  to  me*  although  my  ap- 
pearance amongst  themcanaed  nther  a  sensaden,  I  ebserred.and  three 
or  four  rose  ftmn  their  seats,  and  with  all  the -swagger  of  Frenchmen 
strutted  up,  and  offered  to  drink  with  me.  I  was  young  then,  and  full 
of  the  natural  animosity  against  the  enemy  so  prevalent  with  John  Bull. 
I  hated  the  French  with  a  deadly  hatred,  and  refused  to  drink  with 
them,  shewing  by  my  discourteous  manner  the  feelings  I  entertained  ; 
so  they  turned  otf,  with  a  Sacr^ !"  and  a  'Bah!"  and,  reseating 
themsdfws,  commenced  talking  at  an  amasing  rate  all  at  onoe*  and  no 
man  listening  to  his  fellow* 

Although  1  could  not  comprehend  a  word  of  the  language  they  ut- 
terefl,  I  could  pretty  well  make  mil  that  I  mvself  was  the  suhifct  of 
tht'  noise  around  me.  My  discourteous  nmnm  rs  had  ott'endeii  theni, 
aud  they  seemed  to  be  working  themselves  up  into  a  violent  rage.  One 
fellow,  in  particular*  wearing  an  immense  pair  of  moustachios,  and  his 
ooat  looaely  thrown  over  his  shoulders*  his  arm  being  wounded*  and  in 
a  slin^  rose  up,  and  attempted  to  harangue  the  company.  He  point- 
ed to  the  pouch  at  my  waist,  which  contained  my  bullets,  then  to  my 
rifle,  and  then  to  his  own  wounded  arm,  and  I  began  to  suspect  that  I 
should  probably  get  more  than  I  had  bargained  for  on  entering  the 
house,  unless  1  speedily  managed  to  remove  myself  out  of  it,  wht  n. 
luckily,  Lieutenant  Cox  and  Captain  Leedi  entered  the  room  in  search 
of  me.  They  saw  at  a  glance  the  state  of  ailairs*  and  Instantl  j  ordered 
irte  to  quit  the  room*  themselves  covering  my  retreat. 

*  Better  take  care,  Harris,*'  said  the  caj)tain, "  how  you  get  amongst 
such  a  party  tliat  mrn'm.  You  do  jwt  understand  their  language* 
1  do:  they  meant  Uii.scliief." 

After  progressing  through  various  streets,  buying  leather  and  imple- 
ments for  mending  our  shoes*  the  two  offioers  desired  me  again  to  await 
them  in  the  street,  and  entered  a  shop  dose  at  hand.   The  day  was 
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hot,  and  a  wine-house  bein<;  directly  opposite  me,  after  waiting  some 
time,  I  crossed  over,  and,  ^oiiil;  in,  called  for  a  cup  of  wine.  Here  I 
a^din  found  myself  in  tiie  miiiat  uf  a  large  assembiage  of  French  sol- 
diers, uid  once  more  an  object  of  enriosity  and  dialfie.  Ha/wem,  I 
paid  for  my  wine,  and  drank  it,  regardlees  of  the  damonr  my  intrusion 
had  again  called  forth*  The  host,  however,  seemed  to  understand  his 
gnests  better  than  I  did,  nnd  evidently  anticipated  miscliicf.  After  in 
vnin  trying  to  make  me  understand  him,  he  suddenly  jumju'd  from  be- 
hmd  his  bar,  and  seizing  me  by  the  shoulder  without  ceremony,  thrust 
me  into  the  street.  I  found  the  two  officers  looking  anxiously  for  me 
when  I  got  oot,  and  not  (|ttite  easy  at  my  disappearance.  I  however 
excused  myself  by  pleading  the  neat  of  the  aay,  and  my  aniiety  to 
taste  the  good  wines  of  Lisbon,  and  together  we  left  the  town«  with  our 
purchases,  and  reached  the  camp. 

Next  morning  Captain  Leech  again  entered  my  tent,  and  desired 
me  to  pick  out  three  good  workmen  from  the  company,  take  them  into 
the  town,  and  seek  oat  a  shoemket^s  shop  as  near  the  camp  as  pos- 
sihle. 

"  You,  must  gst  leave  to  work  in  the  first  shop  yon  can  find,**  be 
said,  "  as  we  have  a  long  march  Mate  nSy  and  many  of  the  men  with- 

out  shoes  to  their  feet/* 

Accordingly,  we  carried  with  us  three  small  sacks  filled  with  old 
boots  and  shoes,  and  entering  Lisbon,  went  into  the  first  shoemaker's 
shop  we  saw.  Here  I  en&iYonred  in  vain  to  make  myself  nnder* 
stood  for  some  time.  There  was  a  master  shoemaker  at  work  and  three 
men.  They  did  not  seem  to  like  our  intrusion,  and  looked  very  sulky, 
asking  ns  various  questions,  which  I  could  not  understand  :  the  only 
words  I  could  at  ail  comprehend  being  "  Bonos  Irelandos,  Brutu  li^ng- 
lisa."  I  thought,  considering  we  had  come  so  far  to  iight  their  battles 
far  them,  that  this  was  the  north  side  of  civil ;  so  I  signed  to  the  men, 
and,  by  way  of  explanation  of  our  wishes,  and  in  order  to  oat  the 
matter  short,  they  emptied  the  three  sacksful  of  boots  and  shoes  upon 
the  Hoor.  We  now  explained  what  we  would  be  at ;  the  boots  and 
shoes  of  the  rifles  spoke  for  themselves,  and,  seating  oorselves,  we  com« 
menced  w«»rk  forthwith. 

Xu  this  way  we  continued  employed  whilst  the  army  lay  near  Lis- 
bon, every  morning  coming  in  to  work,  and  retaming  to  the  camp 
every  night  to  sleep. 

After  we  had  been  there  several  days,  our  landhnd's  fiunily  had  the 
curiosity  to  come  occasionally  and  take  a  peep  at  ur.  My  companions 
were  noisv,  srood-tempered,  jolly  fellows,  and  usually  sang  nl!  the  time 
they  hauiuiercd  and  strapped-  The  mistress  of  the  house,  seeing  I 
was  the  head  man,  occasionally  came  and  sat  down  bet»ide  me  as  I 
worked,  bringing  her  daughter,  a  very  handsome  dork-eyed  Spanish 
girl,  and  as  a  matter  of  coarse  I  fell  in  love. 

We  soon  became  better  acquainted,  and  the  mother  one  evening, 
after  having  mi  and  chattered  to  me,  servinjr  me  with  wine,  and  other 
good  thintj**,  on  my  risinfj  to  leave  the  shop,  made  a  signal  for  me  to 
follow  her.  She  had  managed  to  pick  up  a  little  English,  and  I  knew 
a  few  words  of  the  Spani^  language,  so  that  we  could  pretty  well 
comprehend  each  other's  meaning ;  and,  after  leading  me  into  their 
stttin^^oom,  die  brought  her  handsome  daittfater,  and,  withoat  more 
circumstance,  offered  her  to  me  for  a  wife.  The  offer  was  a  tempting 
one ;  but  the  oonditions  of  the  marriage  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
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coniplv,  since  I  was  to  change  niy  rfligioD,  and  desert  my  coldurs.  Tiie 
old  daine  {)rmM>i>ed  to  conceal  me  effectually  when  the  army  uiurched ; 
•fter  wbicb  i  was  to  live  Jike  a  gentlemaa*  with  the  handaone  Maria 
ibr  a  wife^ 

It  was  hard  to  refuse  so  tempting  an  offer,  with  the  pretty  Maria 

endeavouring^  to  back  her  mother's  proposal.  I^,  however,  made  them 
understand  that  nntljiii^:  wdiild  tempt  me  to  desert;  and,  promising  to 
try  and  get  my  dit^cliar^t'  u  iten  I  returned  to  England,  protested  I 
would  then  return  and  marry  iVIaria. 

Soon  after  this  the  amiT  marched  for  8paio ;  the  rifles  paraded  in 
the  very  street  where  the  soop  I  had  so  long  worked  at  was  situated*  and 
I  saw  Maria  at  the  window.  A»  onr  bugles  struck  up,  she  waved  her 
handkercliief ;  I  returned  ti  c  sahite,  and  in  half  an  Innir  I  had  fur- 
gotten  al!  alMint  her.  So  itiiu  l)  tor  a  so!(li\'r*>  Iov»».  Our  marches  were 
now  long  and  fatiguing,  1  do  n(»t  know  how  many  miles  we  traversed 
ere  we  reached  Almeida,  which  I  was  told  was  the  last  town  in  Por* 
togal :  some  of  my  oompanions  said  we  bad  come  five  hundred  milea 
since  we  left  Lisbon. 

We  now  passed  to  the  left,  I  remember,  and  bade  adieu  to  Portugal 
for  ever.  We  had  fou^^ht  and  conquered,  and  feU  el  ited  ^iccordnigly. 
Spain  was  before  us,  and  every  man  in  the  rifles  isii med  only  anxious 
to  get  a  rap  at  the  drop  again.  On  and  on  we  toiled,  till  we  reached 
Sa&manea.  1  love  to  remember  the  appearance  of  that  army,  as  we 
moved  along  at  this  time.  It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  our  colomna 
spread  in  tnese  folds,  I  thought.  The  men  seemed  invincible;  no- 
thin;^,  I  thought,  could  have  beaten  them.  We  had  some  of  as  despe- 
rate fellows  in  the  rifles  alone  as  had  ever  toiled  under  the  Vitirnin<i  sun 
of  an  enemy's  country  in  any  age  ;  but  I  lived  to  see  hardhliip  and  toil 
lay  hundreds  of  thent  low,  before  a  few  weeks  were  over  our  heads.  At 
Salamanca  we  stayed  seven  or  eisht  days,  and  during  this  time  the 
shoemakers  were  again  wanted,  and  I  worked  with  my  men  incessantly 
during  this  short  halt. 

Onr  marches  were  now  still  more  arduous;  fourteen  leagues  a-day, 
I  e  heard  the  men  say,  we  accomplished  before  we  halted  ;  and  many 
of  ns  were  found  out,  and  floured  in  the  road.  It  became  every  one 
for  himself.  The  load  we  carried  was  too  great,  and  we  staggered  on, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  not  the  left.  If  a  man  droppeoThe  found 
it  no  easy  matter  to  get  up  again,  unless  his  companion  assisted  him» 
and  many  died  of  fatij;ue.  As  for  myself,  I  was  nearly  floored  by  this 
march  ;  and,  on  reaching  a  town  one  night,  nhich  I  tliii\k  was  called 
Ramora,  I  fell  at  the  entr  nire  of  the  first  street  we  came  to  ;  the  sight 
left  my  eyes,  my  brain  reeled,  and  I  came  down  like  a  dead  man. 
When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  remember  that  I  crawled  into  a  door 
I  found  opeo>  and,  being  too  ill  to  rise*  lay  for  some  time  in  the  passage 
unregarded  by  the  inhabitants* 

FIR&T  SIGHT  OF  THE  ITEENCH.^  SOLDIER'S  WIFE. 

Im  the  year  1808,  whilst  quartered  at  Hythe,  in  Kent,  four  compa- 
nies of  the  second  battalion  of  the  rifles  were  ordered  to  Portugal.  In 

that  year  I  first  saw  the  French. 

We  sailed  from  the  Downs  with  about  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
arriving  at  Cork,  lay  in  the  Cove  for  five  or  six  weeks.  The  rifles 
alone  were  disembarked  during  this  time,  f  or  the  purpotie  of  being  well 
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ArsUfld,  and  inured  to  aldrmishiiig.   We  landed  everj  moraing^  and 

"Were  embarked  again  every  night. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  tinu/ 1  h-.wi*  mentioned,  the  p^p(  «lition  sailed 
■for  Portugal,  and  landed  ut  *Moudego.  The  rifles  were  pushed  for- 
wards m  advance  immediately,  and  soon  began  to  lind  out  the  toil  and 
exertion  of  carrying  oar  kuapsacka,  under  a  burning  sun.  For  my 
part,  I  often  wonder  now  how  I  could  carry  the  quantity  of  things 
with  which  I  was  laden.  The  pack,  the  great-coot,  the  blanket, 
camp-kettle,  liaversack^amtaining  leather  for  repairing  shoi";,  together 
with  hammer  and  tools,  mixed  up  with  ship-biscuit  and  hov\  for  three 
days  ;  add  to  all  this,  niv  liatclu'r,  rifle,  and  seventy  or  ei{;hty  rounds 
of  bali,  were  no  iilight  weight  iur  a  man  of  tive  feet  eigiit  tu  walk 
under. 

We  marched  till  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  then  halted  for  the  night. 

I  myself  was  immediately  posted  sentinel  between  two  hedges,  and  in 
a  short  time  General  Fane  came  op,  and  himself  cautioned  me  to  be 
alert. 

"Remember,  Hentiiiel,"  he  said,  "that  we  are  now  near  an  active 
enemy ;  therefore  he  careful  here,  and  mind  what  you  are  about." 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  August  when  we  first  came  up  with  the 
French,  and  their  skirmishers  immediately  commenced  operations  by 
raining  a  shower  of  balla  upon  us  as  we  advanced,  which  we  immedi- 
atelv  returned. 

The  first  man  that  was  bit  wns  Lieutenant  IJiinhury  ;  lie  fell  pierced 
through  the  head  with  a  niu»ket-bHll,  and  died  aliuos»t  iuiniediutely. 
I  thought  I  had  never  heard  such  a  tremendous  noise  as  the  firing 
made  on  this  eocastoo,  and  the  men  on  both  sides  of  me,  I  could  coca* 
sionally  observe,  were  falling  fast.  Being  overmutched,  we  retired  to  a 
rising'gniund,  or  hillock,  in  our  rear,  and  formed  there  all  round  its 
summit,  standing  three  deep,  tin*  front  rank  kneeling.  Tn  tbls  pfKsition 
we  remained  all  nigbt,  expectint;  the  whole  host  upon  ua  vwry  mo- 
ment. At  day-break,  however,  we  received  instructions  to  tali  back  as 
onickly  as  possible  upon  the  main  body.  Having  done  so,  we  now  lay 
down  Ibr  a  few  hours'  rest,  and  then  again  advanced  to  leel  for  the 
enemy. 

On  the  17th,  being  still  in  front,  we  again  came  up  with  the  French, 
and  I  remember  observing  the  pleasing  effect  atiforded  by  the  sun's  rays 
glancing  upon  their  arms,  as  they  formed  in  order  of  battle  to  receive 
us.  Moving  on  in  e.vtended  order,  under  whatever  cover  the  nature  of 
the  ground  afforded,  together  with  some  companies  of  the  sixtieth,  we 
began  a  sharp  fire  upon  them ;  and  thus  commenced  the  battle  of 
R^i^a. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  description  of  this,  or  any  other  battle  I 
have  been  present  at.  All  I  Ccin  do  is,  to  tell  thc^e  things  which  hap- 
pened imuiediately  around  me,  and  that,  I  think,  is  as  much  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  can  be  expected  to  do. 

Soon  afterwards  the  firing  commenced,  and  we  had  advanced  pretty 
close  upon  the  enemy.  Taking  advantage  of  whatever  cover  I  could 
find,  I  threw  myself  down  behind  a  small  bank,  where  I  lay  so  secure, 
that,  although  the  Frenchmen's  bullets  fell  pretty  thickly  around,  1 
was  enabled  to  knock  several  over  without  being  di&lodgtd  ;  in  fact,  I 
fired  away  every  round  I  had  in  my  pouch  whilst  lying  on  this  spot. 

At  length,  after  a  sharp  contest,  we  forced  them  to  give  ground, 
and,  following  them  up,  drove  them  from  thetr  position  in  the  heights. 
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and  hung  upon  their  akirta  tiU  they  made  another  tttmA,  and  then  the 

game  begun  again. 

The  riHes»  indeed,  fought  well  this  day,  and  we  hmi  many  men. 
They  seemed  in  high  spiritSi  and  delighted  at  having diircn  the  enemj 
before  them.  Joseph  Ceehaii  wna  by  my  side  loadng  end  firing  w&rf 
industriously  about  this  period  of  the  day.  Thirsting  with  heut  and 
action,  he  lifted  his  canteen  to  his  mouth  ;  Here 's  to  you,  old  boy," 
he  said,  as  he  took  a  puU  at  its  contents.  As  hv  did  so  n  bullet  went 
through  the  canteen,  and  perforating  his  braiji,  killed  liiia  iu  a  moment. 
Aiiotlier  man  fell  close  to  him  aiuia&t  iuimediately :  he  wa^  struck  by 
a  bell  in  the  thigh. 

Indeed  we  caught  it  sevesdy  just  hen,  end  the  old  iron  wee  abo 
playing  its  part  amongst  our  poor  fellows  very  merrily.  I  saw  a  nuvn 
named  Symmonds  struck  full  in  the  fice  by  a  round-sliot,  and  come  to 
the  ground  h  headless  trunk.  Meanwhile  many  larrre  bnlh  b<»unded 
along  the  ground  amongst  us  so  deliberately  that  c  lulii  occasionally 
evade  thein  without  didiculty.  I  could  relate  many  more  of  the  ca^uai- 
liei  I  witnessed  en  this  day,  but  the  abo^e  will  suffice.  When  the  roll 
was  called  after  the  battle,  the  females  who  missed  their  husbands 
eeine  along  the  front  of  the  line  to  inquire  of  the  snrriywB  whether 
they  knew  anything  about  them.  Amongst  other  immoR  I  heiMrd  that 
of  Cochan  culled  in  a  female  voice,  without  being  replied  ta. 

Tiie  name  struck  me,  and  I  observed  the  poor  woman  wlio  had  call- 
ed the  name ;  she  stood  aobbing  before  usj  and  apparently  afraid  to 
make  further  inquiries  about  her  husband.  No  nan  had  answered  to 
the  name,  or  had  any  account  to  give  of  hm  futv.  T  myself  had  ob- 
served him  fall,  as  related  before,  whilst  drinking  from  his  canteen  ; 
but  as  I  looked  at  the  poor  sobbing  creatiire  before  me  I  felt  unable  to 
tell  her  of  his  death.  At  length  Captain  Leech  observed  her,  and 
called  out  to  the  company. 

Does  any  man  here  know  what  has  happened  to  Cochan?  If  so, 
let  him  apeak  ent  at  once*** 

Upon  this  order  I  immediately  related  what  I  had  seen,  and  told  the 
niinner  of  his  death.  After  awhile  Mrs.  Cochan  appeared  anxious  to 
seek  the  spot  where  her  husband  fell,  and  in  the  hope  of  still  finding 
him  alive,  asked  me  to  accompany  her  over  the  field.  She  hoped,  not- 
withstanding what  I  had  told  her,  to  lind  him  yet  alive. 

"  Do  you  think  yon  can  find  it  said  Captain  Leech,  upon  being 
referred  to. 

I  told  him  I  was  sure  I  could,  as  I  had  remarked  nisny  places  whilst 

looking  for  cover  during  the  skirmishinrr. 

"  Go  then,"  said  the  captain,  "  and  shi  the  poor  woman  the  spot* 
as  she  tieems  so  desirous  of  finding  the  body." 

I  accordingly  took  my  way  over  the  ground  we  had  fought  upon,  she 
ibllowing  and  sobbing  after  me,  and,  quickly  reaching  tnie  spot  where 
ber  husMnd's  body  lay^  pointed  it  out  to  her. 

She  now  soon  disco^ened  all  her  hopes  were  in  vain  ;  she  embraced 
a  stiifened  corpse,  and  after  arising  and  standing  contemplating  his  dis- 
figured face  for  some  minutes,  with  hands  chispt'd.  and  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks,  she  took  a  prayer-book  from  ber  jiocket,  and  kneel- 
ing down,  repeated  the  service  for  the  dead  over  the  body.  When  she 
baa  finished  she  appeared  a  good  deal  comforted,  and  I  took  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  beckoning  to  a  pioneer  I  saw  near  with  some  other  men,  and 
togetner  we  dug  a  hole,  and  quickly  buried  the  body.  Mrs.  Coehnn 
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then  feturned  with  me  to  the  oompany  to  which  her  husband  had  been 
attached^  aad  laid  herself  down  upon  the  heath  near  us.   She  l&y,  I 

reniember,  amongst  some  other  females,  who  were  in  the  «;ame  distress- 
ing circumstances  with  herself,  with  the  sky  for  her  c  uiopy,  and  a  turf 
for  her  pillow,  for  we  had  no  tents  with  us.  Poor  woman  !  I  pitied 
her  much ;  but  there  was  no  remedy.  If  she  had  been  a  dochesa  she 
mast  have  fared  the  same.  She  was  a  handsome  woman»  I  reiiieBiber> 
and  the  circumstance  of  my  having  seen  her  husband  faU«  and  aeoom* 
panied  her  to  find  his  body,  be^ot  a  sort  of  intimacy  between  us.  The 
company  to  which  Cochau  had  belonpred,  bereaved  as  she  was,  was 
now  lier  home,  and  she  marched  and  took  equal  fort u no  with  us  to 
Viuiiero.  She  hovered  about  us  duriii<^  thut  battle,  aud  then  went 
with  us  to  LisboOf  where  she  soeoeeded  in  procuring  a  nassage  to  Bi^- 
Uud.  Such  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Cocnan.  The  cir- 
eumstanoes  of  our  intimacy  were  singular,  and  aa  attachment  grew  be- 
tween us  during  the  short  time  we  remained  together.  What  little 
attention  I  cmild  pay  her  duriiij;  the  hardships  of  the  march  I  did,  and  I 
also  ottered  on  the  lirsL  opportunity  to  marry  her.  *^She  had,  however, 
received  too  great  a  shock  on  the  occasion  of  her  husband's  death  ever 
to  think  of  another  soldier,"  she  said ;  she  therefore  thanked  me  for 
my  good  feeling  towards  her,  but  declined  my  offer,  and  left  ua  soon 
aftmpaids  for  £ngland. 

It  was  on  the  21st  of  Auj^ust  that  we  commenced  fighting  the  battle 
ofVimiero.  I  have  alrendv  related  one  or  two  anecdotes  of  this  en* 
gaeement,  but  have  still  a  tew  things  to  mention. 

The  French  came  down  upon  us  m  column,  and  the  rifiemen  imme- 
diately commenced  a  sharp  fire  upon  them  from  whatever  cover  they 
oonld  get  a  shelter  bdino,  whilst  our  cannon  played  upon  them  from 
mir  rear.  I  saw  regular  lanes  torn  through  their  rnnlcs  as  they  ad* 
vanced,  which  were  immediately  closed  up  again  us  thcv  marched 
steadily  on.  Whenever  we  ^aw  a  round  shot  thus  go  tliroiigh  the 
mu^ii  we  raised  a  shout  of  delight. 

One  of  oar  corporals,  named  Hnrphy,  was  the  first  man  in  the  rifles 
who  was  hit  that  morning,  and  I  remember  more  partienlarly  remark* 
ing  the  circumstance  from  his  apparently  having  a  presentiment  of  his 
fate  before  the  battle  began.  He  was  usmiHv  «ti  active  fellow,  and  up 
to  this  time  hnd  slunvn  himself  a  good  aad  hrave  s  ddler,  but  on  this 
morning  he  seemed  unequal  to  his  duty.  General  Fane  and  Major 
Travers  were  standing  together  at  an  early  part  of  this  day.  The 
ffenend  had  a  spy-glass  in  his  hand,  aad  ftr  some  time  looked  anxione- 
ly  at  the  enemy.  Snddenly  he  gave  the  word  to  fall  in,  and  immedi* 
ately  all  was  bustle  amongst  us.  The  Honourable  Captain  Packenham 
spoke  very  sharply  to  Murphy,  who  appeared  quite  dejected  and  out 
of  spirits,  I  observed.  He  had  n  presentiment  of  deatli,  wliicli  is  by 
no  meaus  uu  uncommon  circumsiauce,  uud  i  huve  observed  it  once  or 
twice  since  this  battle* 

Others  hesides  mvself  noticed  Mnrphy  on  this  morning,  and,  as  we 
had  reason  to  know  he  was  not  ordinarily  defici^t  in  courage,  the  cir- 
cumstance was  talked  of  after  the  battw  was  over.  He  was  the  first 
man  shot  that  day. 
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THE  SECRET  CABINET ; 
OB»  don't  disbblibtb  in  drxams. 

BT  J,  B.  O'MBABA. 

Thum»I  HmmpI  thump!  aum  at  tlie  door  of  mj  MUroon* 
«  What>  ho  I  not  awake  yet  i  arouse  thee,  most  somnoleot  of  the  seven 
sleepers  1   Get  up,  man,  or  by  my  faith,  without  farther  parley,  I 

"will  crack  my  own  panel  and  thy  pate." 

Sucli  was  the  sahitation  which  awoke  me  one  lovely  iiioniiiii^  in 
September,  many  years  since,  from  a  heavy  slumber  at  ():ik\ilie 
Abbey,  the  residence  of  my  old  schoolfellow,  Colonel  Mortimer. 

We  had  lost  sight  of  one  another,  through  the  diversities  of  our 
pursuits,  for  many  a  long  and  weary  year ;  and  it  was  mere  accident 
that  threw  me  into  his  company  at  Brighton  at  the  ktter  end  of  the 
sunmier,  which  place  he  was  on  the  poiiU  of  leavinc:^  with  his  wife 
— u  wry  delij^htful  woman — for  his  residciue  in  Herefordshire,  to 
which  1  received  an  invite  for  the  atituinn  to  talk  over  old  times. 

"  Thump !  thump !"  again  ;  I  rubbed  ray  eves. 

As  usual,  the  laH  man  at  the  breakfiut  table  at  a  country  mansion 
is  invariably  the  target  for  every  shaft  right  and  left;  and  I  had  to 
undergo  plenty  of  quissing  from  the  hdies,  about  my  pleatatti 
dreams,  &c.  S<c. 

"  Well !  "  said  I,  "ladies,  I  plead  guilty  to  a  dream,  a  very  odd 
dream,  as  the  reason  for  my  late  attendance." 

Ob  dear !  do  let  us  hear  it/'  chorused  the  petticoats. 

On  looking  round  the  table  at  their  anxious  faces,  I  saw  a  strange 
sudden  glance,  half-smiling,  half- melancholy  rapidly  exchanged  be* 
tween  the  silent  Colonel  and  his  lady;  not  conscious  of  the  cause, 
but  (jiiickly  divining  there  was  somethijii^-  more  meant  than  met 
the  eye,  I  fmswercd,  **  Oh  I  the  chaotic  nonsense  of  our  slumbering 
fancies  is  not  fit  for  the  sober  consciousness  of  the  morning.  I  feel 
ashamed  almost  to  have  mentioned  my  dream.  Who  believes  in 
dreams  now  a-days  ?  " 

An  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Miss  Simpeton  to  advocate  the  import- 
ance of  dreams  was  met  fortunately  by  Mrs.  Mortimer  (who  was  near 
her  confinement)  retirinrj,  followed  by  the  ladies,  leaving  Mortimer 
and  me  alone ;  who  pro^iosed  a  ride,  and  half  an  hour  found  us  in  the 
saddle. 

The  glorious  breeze  of  the  cheering  morn  freshened  up  ourselves 
and  our  good  steeds,  and  we  careered  along  the  lovely  country  skirt- 
ing the  "whispering  Wye,"  merely  exchanging  a  few  words  of 
remark  upon  the  glorious  prospects  which  ever  and  anon  broke 

upon  us. 

Coming  to  a  hill,  which,  to  ^jlve  breath  to  our  horses,  we  "slowly 
did  surmount  on  foot,"  Colonel  Mortimer  exclaimed,  '  Did  you 
really  have  a  very  odd  dream  last  night?"  I  laughed  in  his  face,  and 
said,  "  What  if  I  had  ?  such  things  are  not  worth  thinking  of." 

« Humph  I"  he  said,  with  a  gravity  that  called  corresponding 
seriousness  into  my  countenance ;  perhaps  they  are  sometimeg 
worth  thinking  of  I    /  at  least  have  good  reason  to  believe  so." 

The  e.xchange  of  looks  between  the  Colonel  and  his  wife  here 
flashed  upon  me,  and  I  could  not  help  remarking,  Aig  you  as 
serious  as  you  look  upon  the  subject?  " 
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"  Perfectly  ;  and  if  not  importinont,  nivirht  I  mk  yoti,  whnt  yvrm  the 
siibiect  of  yours  ^  It  U  not  mere  curio&ity  tluU  induces  tiie  request^ 
as  1  promise  to  cojivince  jou  1" 

"  Frankly  ;  but  permit  me  first  to  enquire  the  reason  of  your  keep- 
ing a  green  silk  curtain  before  wbat  appean  to  be  a  cabinet  picture 
in  your  study,  which  when  you  showed  me  over  the  abbey  on  my 
arrival,  I  could  not  help  noticing,  but  which  delicacy  of  courae  pre- 
vented mo  from  then  making  an  enquiry  about  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  very  fixedly,  and  said,  "  Was  that  the  subject  of 
your  dream  ?  " 

It  waa.  The  mystery  of  concealment  of  the  picture  somehow  or 
other  atole  into  mjr  brain  after  I  liad  retired  to  bed,  and  a  thousand 
fimtaatical  ideaa  flitted  across  it ;  one,  however,  took  deeper  impres. 
sion  than  any  other,  that  it  was  the  representation  of  a  suicide,  and 
so  awfully  depicted  that  you  did  not  deem  it  a  fit  subject  for  your 
gallery,  though  as  a  geai  of  art  you  prized  it.** 

A  suicide i"  he  exclaimed  laughing;  **no,  no,  my  dear  teliow, 
lil  relieve  you  on  that  score— it  depicts  nothing  of  die  kind  ;  thongli 
odd  enough  you  should  dream  of  tluU  cabinet,  for  the  picture  it  con- 
tains formed  the  subject,  many  years  ago,  of  a  curious  dream.  To* 
night  we  will  spend  a  quiet  hour  in  the  study  after  the  ladies  have 
retired,  and  then,  old  friend,  I  will  a  strange  tale  unfold,  containing 
the  history  of  that  cabinet,  which,  if  it  docs  not  give  you  faith  in 
dreams,  at  ail  events  will  go  no  small  way  to  shake  your  opinion  of 
their  ahsmrdify/' 

We  had  a  glorious  gallop,  and  after  discussing  an  excellent  dinner, 
and  passing  a  delightful  evening,  the  ladies  lef^  us. 

It  was  a  beautiful  autumn  night,  and  while  the  Colonel  ro^e  to 
ring  the  bell  for  the  servant  to  light  the  lfimp«  in  the  study  and  pre- 
pare it  for  us,  I  went  to  gaze  on  the  soft  radiance  shed  by  the  moon  on 
the  beauteous  landscape  t\om  the  drawing-room  bay-window.  On 
the  lawn  whidi  spread  before  it  methought  I  saw  a  human  figure 
with  something  bulky  in  the  arms,  but  which  immediately  on  my 
appearance  receded  into  the  shade  of  the  adjacent  trees. 

"  Some  assignation,"  thought  1,  and  obeyed  the  Colonel's  summons 
to  attend  him  in  the  study. 

00I.ONBL  JiOBTIVBB'a  TALB. 

"  Fourteen  years  since,  while  waiting  for  active  service,  under  both 
Mara  and  Venus,  I  was  passing  a  week  at  Brighton,  in  a  boarding- 
house  whereat  were  domiciled  for  the  nonce  my  fair  cousin  Matilda 

Pemberton  and  her  aunt  IVIrs.  Rlooniin;:tnn,  a  wealthy  widow  from 
whom  Tilly  had  great  expectations.  Thvrc  I  was,  watching  every 
ga/ette,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  and  every  glance  that  shot  from 
tiie  sparkling  eyes  of  uiy  fair  and  lovely  cos.  Tilly,  however,  could 
never  be  induced  to  be  serious,  and  talked  of  anything  and  every-- 
thing  but  the  point  I  wished  to  bring  her  to,  unul  my  fire  began  to 
slacken,  and  what  was  once  as  fierce  a  passion  as  ever  raged  in  ^ 
breast  of  an  ensign,  thinkine  only  of  making  love  and  war,  was 
rapidly  cooling  down  to  indillbrence. 

"  One  morning,  after  leaving  the  old  lady  and  my  coz  shopping,  I 
sauntered  along  the  East  Cliff.  I  had  scarcdy  reached  half-way, 
aiid  was  in  the  act  of  passing  one  of  the  streets,  1  forget  the  name, 
which  ran  into  it,  when  to  my  horror  I  saw  an  open  phaeton  contain* 
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ingan  aged  gentleman  and  a  young  lady,  in  a  Blate  of  fearful  terror, 
tearing  along  at  a  tremendous  pace  in  the  direction  of  the  cliff,  the 
driver  having  loat  all  commana  over  the  horse.  At  that  time  there 
existed  at  the  spot  no  other  protection  than  the  useless  bulwark  of  a 
paltrv  wooden  fence.  In  a  word,  had  he  pursued  his  course,  instant 
and  horrible  destruction  must  have  hrfnllen  all.  IVTy  surprise  find 
horror  were  so  sudden,  that  almost  without  thought  1  made  a  mad  but 
resolute  rush  and  dashed  at  the  animal's  head,  and  by  the  force  of  a 
sudden  and  vigorous  check,  fortunately  brought  him  down.  By- 
standers rushed  to  asdstj  and,  though  severely  shaken  myself,  for- 
tunately all  escaped  unhurt* 

"  The  old  gentleman,  as  you  may  imagine,  was  profuse  in  his  grati- 
tude: the  young  lady,  his  daughtrr,  on  being  lifted  from  the  vpliirle, 
through  her  paleness  bestowed  on  me  one  blushing  glance  ui"  ui  ati- 
ttule,  and  the  public  were  by  no  meaub  niggard  of  their  approbation. 
Mr.  iVlola-^ses,  that  was  his  name,  and  I  exchanged  cards,  and  if  well 
enough,  requested  niy  company  next  day  to  dinner,  as  the  6omnienee<* 
ment  of  an  acquaintance,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  he  hoped  might 
endure  through  life.  As  I  walked  back  to  my  domicile  to  chan^ 
my  dress,  somewhat  r1i=;:\rrangcd,  I  was  no  ejnnll  'Hon.'  At  the 
dinTipr  table  coz  Tilly  tried  to  make  herself  extra-amiable;  and  the 
next  uiurning,  the  paper  heralded  my  achicvenu'nt  in  glowing  terms. 
£very  one  u/'  course  settled  it  that  the  great  heiress  and  only  child 
of  the  wealthy  Molasses  could  not  refuse  Her  hand  to  the  gallant 
young  officer  who  by  the  use  (if  his  ofva  had  saved  her  life. 

"Well !  I  dined  with  Mr.  Molasses  and  daughter,  a  select  party, 
and  was  frff^f  like  a  y>rinre.  Selina  was  a  verv  pretty  girl.  She 
exhibited  during  the  evening  so  many  little  graceful  and  touching 
cli>plays  of  gratitude  which  a  woman  can  alone  bestow,  that  I  was 
fairly  nonplussed.  All  things  must  have  an  end  ;  so  my  visit,  which 
I  was  warmly,  by  father  and  daughter,  pressed  to  repeat.  That 
night,  my  dear  fellow,  what  with  turtle,  and  toasting,  cola  punch,  old 
port,  champaigne,  cora^oa,  and  I  hardly  know  what,  added  to  the 
excitement  consequent  upon  my  visit,  I  went  to  bed  rather  the 
worse  for  my  exertions  of  every  kind,  and  was  (like  you  to-day) 
rather  late  at  the  breakfast  parade,  and,  like  you,  my  dear  fellow, 
also,  it  was  caused  by  a  strange,  but  not  so  horrible  a  dream  as 
yours.** 

"Curious  enough,**  said  I ;  "  but,  Mortimer,  pardon  my  interrupt 
tion,  don't  you  feel  it  very  cold  ?    I  hope  the  window  is  shut." 

We  turnetl  to  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  study ;  it  was  long 
and  narrow,  and  the  curtains  were  drawn  close  before  it. 

"Oyes!"  he  said ;  '*old  Johnson,  who  alone  attends  in  this  room, 
my  steward,  who  is  rheumatic,  would  never  have  a  window  >  open  if 
he  could  help  it;  and  see!  the  curtains  are  down — ^fill  another  glass." 

I  complied,  and  he  continued:— '*  At  breakfast  I  was  assailed  by 
all  kinds  of  raillery  for  my  absence,  and  most  unsparingly  joked 
upon  the  conquest  Miss  Molris^^p;^  had  made  of  my  heart  T  frankly 
told  them  I  had  had  a  \eiy  funny  dream.  At  hearing  which,  of 
course  omnes  demanded  I  should  out  with  it. 

Wellj  I  will,  whether  you  laugh  at  it  or  not:  here  it  It,  most 
absurd  I  grant.'  They  all  burst  out  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  with 
the  exception  of  a  young  lady,  who,  bj  the  way,  I  must  mention, 
was  one  of  the  boarders,  a  quiet,  unassuming,  but  evidently  rather 
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careworn  young  lady  :  there  was  something,  however,  about  her  de- 
meanour fto  quiet  and  ]&d>  iike,  that  fonned,  at  I  could  not  help 
tlunkingy  a  stroncr  contrast  to  the  hoydenish  ebullitioas  of  my  more 
briUlant  cox.  Whenever  she  spoke,  her  language  and  ideas  wene  of 
the  purest  and  most  intellectual  order,  and  no  greater  plerisure  bad  I 
ever  than  when  I  could  manage  a  Icte-d-tHe.  It  appeared  to  me  she 
belonged  to  one  of  thai  iil-used  class  of  society  who  undergo  the 
aoul-degrading  drudgery  of  governess  in  a  family  —  but  enough. 
Miaa  Jones  Im  the  room  when  the  kughing  began,  I  suppose,  not 
deeming  it  at  all  ddlcate  for  her  to  atop  while  I  told  my  cos  and  her 
aunt  my  dream. 

"  '  VVeii  i  tell  us  what  you  dreamt,  Charles,*  said  Tilly.  *  I  am 
^lad  that  melancholy  girl.  Miss  Jones,  is  gone.' 

•**Why,  I  dreamt,  that  while  sitting  in  this  room,  I  received  a 
small  package,  which,  on  opening,  I  found  to  contain  the  miniature 
of  a  young  lady  of  attractive  fimtures^  a  *  Foiigetme-not'  ring,  and 
more  curious  still,  the  miniature  bore  the  initi2s  S.  M.' 

"Again  they  all  burst  out  into  a  tremendous  Inugh. 

*' '  Why,  the  thing  is  clear  enougrh/  said  aunt  }|]ofiminn;ton.  '  S. 
M.  !  the  very  initials  of  Selina  Molasses,  I  declare  1  no  wonder  at 
your  dreaoij  ha  !  ha !  ha  1  ' 

"  My  fair  coz,  who  was  getting  rather  flushed  in  the  face,  and  not 
looking  particularly  pleasant  about  the  eyes,  remarked,  '  Oh !  of 
course  'none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair and  no  doubt  my  heroic 
cousin,  Charles  lyiortMner,  will  wed  in  due  time  Selina  Molasses f 
Jdolasses  !  humph  i  happniess  to  your  srrccf.s,  Charles  ! ' 

"'Upon  my  soul,'  said  I,  *  I  know  that  1  siiail  hardly  be  believed, 
but  I  swear— -that  is,  I  mean  to  say — [  don't  Uiink  I  ever  dreamt  at 
all  about  Sdina  Molasses  I  I  say  so  solemnly  and  earnestly,  laugh  as 
you  will.'  But  of  course  they  would  not  nave  it,  so  after  enduring 
a  round  of  badinage  for  some  time,  I  took  my  hat  and  wished  them 
good  morning.  As  I  strolled  along  the  Stcyne,  in  rather  a  musing 
mood,  intending  to  leave  my  card  at  tiie  proper  hour  at  the  M<}. 
lasses 's,  whose  carriage  should  I  see  but  theirs  standing  at  the  duor 
of  aikshionable  portrait-painter !  I,  mechanically,  as  it  were,  walked 
in  that  direction,  and  arrived  just  at  the  moment  Miss  Molasses  was 
leaving  the  house,  which  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  making  my 
bow  and  handing:  her  into  the  carriage.  In  the  few  words  that 
passed,  I  tfmuzht  1  perceived  a  considerable  degree  of  confusion  in 
her  countenance,  but  I  received  from  her  eyes  and  lips  very  conde- 
scending looks  and  language.  This  was  not  unnoticed  by  the 
loungers,  and  I  was  therefore  not  at  all  surprised,  on  my  return  to 
dinner,  to  find  the  rencontre  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  my  marriage  booked. 

'"Only  think  of  the  portrait-painter,  eh !  of  her  being  with  the 
minialeur'  snid  aunt  ] ilooniington,  with  a  very  bignificant  look  at 
Mrs.  Smiier,  tlie  landlady,  who  said,  *  Very  suspicious,'  and  left  tlie 
room*  During  dinner,  the  joke  still  reigned  against  me — every  one 
having  sometliing  to  say  but  Miss  Jones,  who  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  repast,  pleading  indisposition. 

**  While  we  were  at  our  dessert,  the  servant  brought  in  a  package, 
and  handed  it  to  me.  'I  vow,'  said  coz  Till,  '  but  your  dreatn  is 
out — do  open  it,  let  us  see.'  I  did  ;  and  what  was  ray  astonishment 
to  hnd,  positively  the  realization  of  my  dream  /    There  was  a  minia* 
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ture  of  a  very  pretty  girl,  with  the  initiak  S.  H.,  and  a  *  Farget-me^ 

not '  ring." 

**  Qaa\  curious  enough/'  said  I.  At  this  moment  of  his  narrative 
I  could  hnve  sworn  I  heard  a  faint  cry.  "  Hark,  Mortimer!  Stop! 
did  not  you  hear  a  woman  cry  just  now  ?" 

"  No/'  said  he : — n<msense,  man !  we  are  far  removed  from  their 
quarters." 

«  Well,  goon.- 

"  To  detail  their  astonishment,  and  their  assertion  that  it  must  be 

nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  gage  amour  from  Miss  Molasses,  is 
unnecessary;  but,  tlioujrh  rather  staggered,  I  admit  1  was  rather  scepti- 
cal ot  tf  ie  truth ;  so  huddlin?^  the  package  into  ray  pocket,  I  determined 
to  seek  Muiasse;*  and  get  ai  ihe  fact.  My  endeavour  to  leave  was 
strongly  resisted  by  my  co2,  which  only  served  to  increase  my  doaht 
and  wretchedness.  Shaking  her  off,  I  lost  no  time  in  making  for  the 
house  of  Molasses — found  he  was  at  home,  and  sent  in  my  card. 
Rpqnp<ititig  to  see  him  alone,  T  introduced,  well  n';  I  was  able  (hnt 
very  iVankly)  the  object  of  my  visit.  I  jil.ued  the  miniature  ami 
ring  in  his  hand,  respectfully  requested  him,  as  the  most  proper 
person^  to  ascertain  from  his  daughter,  without  reference  to  me, 
whether  she  had  any  knowledge  of  dienu  With  an  air  of  no  small 
astonishment,  he  thanked  me  for  my  candour,  and  with  great  cour> 
tesy  complied,  and  returned  with  the  assurance,  which  he  said  he 
imperatively  required  to  be  made  with  truth,  '  fJf(ff  she  had  not 
the  slighte.tf  knowledge  o/*  either  vnnmture  or  ring  I  and/  added  he, 
'Selina  has  never  deceived  me  in  her  life!'  I  gave  him  my  warmest 
thanks,  and  eiplained  to  him  the  circumstances,  adding, '  I  aee  now, 
or  you  must,  sir,  it  is  an  absurd,  but  not  less  malicious  hoax/  Re- 
questing he  would  maintain  silence  on  the  subject,  I  hastily  retired, 
very  mnc^^  nnnoycd  indeed,  but  wondering  more. 

*' On  my  arrival  at  Mrs.  Smiler's,  I  determined  to  probe  tlu  atVair 
to  the  bottom,  I  retired  to  my  room,  declining  to  take  tea  with  tlie 
circle.  I  found  on  my  table  a  note  from  Matilda,  asking  '  very 
humble  pardon,  and  stating,  that  it  was  an  innocent  hoax  in  which 
she  and  Mrs.  Bloominoton  were  alone  concerned,  and  was  caused 
solely  by  iwy  dream.  The  portrait,'  she  said,  '  was  that  of  a  younger 
sifter  of  her  aunt,  lonn-  «incp  dc.id,  a  Mrs.  Murray,  named  Sarah- 
accounting  for  the  initials  ;  and  that  the  ring  was  one  of  her  aunt's 
set.'  She  earnestly  implored  forgiveness  and  forgetfulness  on  the 
subject,  begged  of  all  things  I  would  not  make  it  public  in  the 
house.  She  completely  exonerated  Miss  Jones  and  Mrs.  Smiler,  and 
iM0f<  parlicularlu  requested  me  not  to  mention  it  to  ike  Jonner  lady,  and 
to  send  the  package  back  immediately. 

"  T  confess  I  felt  so  much  disgusted  that  I  determined  upon  not 
subjecting  myself  to  any  further  mortification,  as  I  made  sure  that 
'  the  fun '  was  known  to  the  landlady,  and,  known  to  her,  would 
soon  be  town-talk.  So  I  determined  upon  packing  off,  and  took  my 
place  in  the  early  coach  for  London  next  morning.  Returning,  I 
wrote  a  long  deprecatory  latter  to  my  cousin,  which  I  made  u})  my 
mind  she  should  receive,  together  with  the  articles,  after  I  had  left. 
The  Inst  thinp:  was  to  square  my  account  with  Mrs.  Hniilcr,  who 
promised  to  send  a  stamped  receipt  in  the  morning.  All  tlie^e  mat- 
ters being  arranged,  I  turned  io,  and  '  enjoyed  '  a  very  uMcomlurtable 
anoose. 
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"  Early  in  the  inornin*^^,  according-  to  my  orders,  I  was  cnlled,  and 
ju&t  I  had  completed  uiy  toilet,  the  ^ervaiit  knocked  at  niy  door, 
and  presented  e  note  firem  If rt.  Smiler,  endoiing^  as  I  supposed,  the 
receipt  for  my  accoont  On  opening  it,  and  before  I  ootila  stop  my« 
self,  I  read  the  following ; 

"  '  Mrs.  Smilcr  presents  her  rompHmenls  to  Miss  Jones,  and  hegn 
to  snv,  that  she  expects  the  board  aiul  lodging  money  due  to  be  paid 
without  further  delay.  3Irs.  S.'s  system  is  to  have  a  weekly  settle- 
ment, and  as  Miss  Jones  does  not  seem  to  have  any  prvlmbililif  of 
bearing  from  ber  aunt  in  London,  the  sooner  perbaps  sbe  takes  stepe 
to  arrange  witb  Mrs.  Srailer,  and  leaves  ber  boase  lor  her  aumttf  tne 
better.   The  sum  due  is  £5  lOs/ 

''This  M'as  <;ent  me  throtijrh  the  Ifindlarlv's  mi«tflke.  by  insertini? 
the  wron;,^  notes  in  the  envt;k»pes,  aji  it  was  clearlv  enough  directed 
to  me,  and  ot"  course  my  receipt  had  been  enclosed  to  poor  Mis« 
Jones  ;  but  I  confess  the  perusal  of  this  unfeeling  letter  very  much 
excited  me,  particularly  wben  I  brought  to  my  mind  wbo  was  tbe 
subject  of  it.  I  was  always,  my  dear  Jack,  a  fellow  of  impulse- 
now,  truth  to  tell,  ray  only  feeling  for  Miss  Jones  was  unmixed  pity. 
I  respected  her  always,  her  conduct  commanded  it ;  here  I  found 
her  by  accidt nt,  a  poor  young  creature  struggling  with  the  world— 
an  unfortunate  young  lady  subject  to  the  coarse  insult  of  an  unfeel- 
ing, rapacious,  Brighton  lodging-house  keener.  To  open  my  pocket- 
book,  and  take  a  ten  pound  note,  tbe  ball  of  my  cash,  and  enclose 
It  in  the  note  just  read,  was  the  work  of  a  moment :  nul,  ring^g  for 
the  servant,  I  asked  to  speak  for  a  minute  with  Miss  Jones. 

"  *  The  lady  has  ju«t  sent  tlie  fjnme  mescaire  to  you,  sir,'  said  the 
servant ;  *  she  says  there  is  some  mistake  about  the  notes  from  roy 
mistress.' 

^Taking  the  package  to  be  delivered  to  my  eoa,  and  the  letter  in 
my  band,  1  dashed  into  tbe  drawing-room ;  and  there  sat,  pale  as 
ashes,  poor  Miss  Jones.    She  had  just  returned  from  a  very  early 

walk,  and  was  of  course  en  d^sfiabifie.  Without  waiting  for  her  to 
speak,  I  said,  *  I  believe  our  kind  friend,  JNIrs.  Sniiler,  has  made  a 
mistake — now  don't  speak — thank  God  she  has and  I  took  her 
hand,  and  presbing  her  epistle,  with  its  enclosure  into  it,  shook  it 
warmly.  She  beoune  violentl  v  agitated.  '  Allow  me.  Miss  Jones,' 
said  I,  'to  request  you  will  be  aind  enough  to  give  this  package  and 
letter  to  my  cousin  Matilda.'  She  faltered  out  a  *  most  happy,'  but 
looked  somehow  or  other,  Jack,  most  mihapptf.  I  don't  know  how 
it  is  wiihi/ou,  but  I  ^^npposc  we  have  much  tiie  same  temperament; 
but  I  never  see  a  *%oiuaH  agitated  but  I  feel  a  desperate  anxiety  to 
alleviate  her  miseries  by  a  kiss.  This  I  did  to  J\Ii&s  Jones,  and 
hastily  left  the  room,  bidding  her  <  good  bye,'  to  which  she  feebly 
replied* 

"I  went  to  the  coacb-ofBce,  and  while  they  were  horsing  and  load- 

injT,  permed  the  followinj^  note: 

"  Pardon  me  for  what  I  hnxe  done — never  think  of  repayment 
until  we  meet  again  ;  should  huch  an  occurrence  never  happen,  I 
most  heartily  wisn  you  every  happiness,  and  that  your  virtues  and 
accomplishments  may  meet  with  tiidr  deserved  reward.' 

To  this  I  put  no  name»  and  giving  a  porter  eizpence  to  take  it, 
jumped  on  the  coach. 

« <  Well  i '  quoth  I  to  myself,  as  we  rattled  along,  the  morning 
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breeze  invigorating  my  cheek,  as  tiie  lasl  event  lia<i  my  heart,  '  old 
fellow !  if  jou  have  mmed  yoar  cfaaaoe  of  a  rick  lady,  you  hmwe  bad 
th«  Mtiiifiustion  of  serving  a  poor  one.' 

"  I  found,  upon  my  arrival  in  town,  that  I  was  appointed  to  the 
— ^th,  under  immcdiutc  orders  (ple.isant,  eh  ?)  to  replace  the  — th,  at 
Jamaica,  who,  having  adopted  the  tea  and  coffee  slip-slop  system, 
instead  of  port  and  bottled  porter,  had  died  off  like  rotten  sheep. 
As  you  may  imagine,  1  had  no  time  to  lose.  \V  hat  with  writing  letters 
to  mends  (I  wrote  a  very  sugary  one  indeed  to  Selina),  making  the 
thoosaod-and-one  amngements  in  ont-fitting,  and  all  the  etenwl 
etceteras,  ten  days  found  me  at  the  dep6t  at  Cork. 

^'  ^Vhnt  happened  in  the  wearisome  twelve  years  I  passed  under  m 
tropical  sun  is  immaterial  now." 

"  D — n  me !  Mortimer,"  said  I,  starting  up,  "  but  I  %  swear  I 
heard  a  groan.** 

"  Pooh !  nonsense,  man !    You  are  full  of  yoar  whimsies  and 

fancies  ;  you  can't  get  that  dream  out  of  your  head.  Fill  your  glas»— 
that's  right— Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  went  out  an  ensign,  and  returned 

senior  major;  yon  know  my  rriTik  now.  I  had  two  attacks  of  the 
yellow  fever,  hwx  it  fortunate  ly  tailed  to  floor  me;  and  1  had  a  nurse 
too — poor  atiectionate  creature  !" 

Here  the  Colonel  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  was  for  some  moments 
silent.  During  this  silence,  methooght,  while  I  puiTed  my  cigar,  I 
heard  his  9igh  most  distinctly  responded  to  ;  but  not  wishing  to  dis- 
turb his  reverie^  and  really  thinking  it  must  be  mere  fancy^  I  made 
no  remark. 

'*  I  came  home  with  a  shattered  constitution ;  but  my  native  air 
did  wonders,  and  Cheltenham  the  rest. 

''I  had  hardly  been  a  fortnight  at  that  gay  resort,  when  one 
morning,  taking  '  my  constitutional,'  as  it  is  termed,  after  leaving  the 
Spa,  I  met  in  Uie  promenade  a  lady,  whose  earnest  gaze  attracted 
me :  our  eyes  met,  and  the  mutual  glance  could  not  be  mistakm. 
I  know  the  face,  but— where  vias  it  She  rapidly  moved  on  to  a 
fetjiail,  but  t  It^fjant  phaeton,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  exquisitely  handsome 
onies,  and  drove  quickly  u&'.  I  strained  my  gaze  after  the  vehicle; 
ut  even  the  livery  was  unknown,  as  was  the  la^'s  namej  though  I 
felt  assured  that  I  had  seen  her  before ;  but  alas  .*  twelve  years'  ab- 
sence. Jack,  makes  a  woeful  inroad  upon  one's  memory. 

"  '  Pray,  sir,'  said  I,  addressing  one  of  those  /jentlemen  who  know 
(or  ])rofess  to  know)  every  body  at  every  fashioii;ible  watering  place, 
*  who  is  xh'At  lady  }'  pointing  to  the  vehicle  in  which  she  sat. 

**  *  Bless  my  uoul !  Major  Mortimer,'  (he  knew  me,  'twas  clear),  '  nU 
to  know  her,  does,  as  the  poet  says,  argue  yourself  unknown ;  that 
is  Miss  Mol — Mor^Mot— bless  my  soul  I  how  stupid  of  me  J — I 
really  quite  forget  the  name  just  now — ^but  she's  the  great  heiress^ 
and  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  ladies,  and  most  honoured  and  be- 
loved in  Cheltenham.' 

•*  'Mol — Mor — Mol,'  thought  I ;  'great  heiress?  who  tiie  devil  can 
she  be?  a  Miss,  tool '  ^  Well  t  I  bothered  myself  with  thmkhig  and 
thinking,  until  I  gave  it  up ;  yet  the  countenance  was  firmly  fixed  in 
my  mind*  I  went  home  afler  half  an  hour's  ramble,  and,  to  my  surb 
prise,  who  should  I  find  in  the  hall,  waiting  my  arrival,  but  a  servant 
dressed  in  the  I'ery  firrn/  of  the  lady  of  the  ])haeton  ! 
** '  Major  Mortimer,  1  presume,  sir,'  said  he. — 1  bowed,  and  he  re- 
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spectfully  handed  me  a  peiit  biikl,mwhieb.  the  following  was  written 
in  a  ver>f  trriimlous  hand: 

*  If  iMujur  Mortimer  will  condescend  to  honour  one  he  knew,  and 
served,  mad  saved  alt  Brighton,  previous  to  his  dqMrtare  for  the  W«st 
Indies  imehe  ^eare  sinee^  with  the  pleasure  of  an  interview,  the 
bearer  has  instructions  to  await  his  convenience  to  convey  him  to  her 
house/ 

** '  Oh  !  ho  ! '  said  I,  '  the  murder 's  out.  I\Ilss  Molasses,  by  Jove  ! 
the  rich  heiress  !  Selina  Molasses  still  a  ^Mlss,  t  oo  ! '  So  i  sent  word 
down  to  tile  servant  to  wait,  and  I  dressed  myseli  to  look  as  well  as 
a  yelloW'Visaged,  tropic-tanned  fellow  not  turned  forty,  might.  In  a 
few  minutes,  I  was  whirled  along  in  an  elegant  chariot  (not  the 
phaeton)  to  a  very  pretty  villa  outside  the  town,  and  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  found  myself  admiring  the  elegant  arrangements 
of  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and  recherchd  drawing-rooms  eye  ever 
beheld. 

At  length,  a  gentle  hand  opened  the  door ;  and  now  for  the  en- 
counter fuU  of  smiles!   I  bowed  so  prqfintndfy,  that  when  I  raised 

my  eyes  towards  the  lady,  my  sudden  start  must  have  looked  quite 
stagefied.   Oood  heavens !  who  did  I  behold  on  the  soia,  dissolved 

in  tears  ?  " 

"  jMiss  iMolasses,"  said  I,  "of  ( i  irse  !  " 

"No,  Jack!  Miss  Jones! — there  she  sat,  dressed  in  the  very 
tame  htmble  morning  costume  she  had  on  when  I  last  beheld  her  at 
Brighton  1  Every  recollection  rushed  upon  me  with  the  vividness  of 
lightning — to  seat  myself  beside  her — you  know  my  impulse — and 
tenderly  take  her  hand  in  mind, — to  cover  it  with  unresisting  kisses 
—to  feel  my  warm  pressure  as  warmly  returned." 

Do  voii  kfep  a  dot^  in  the  room  f"  said  I,  fidgeting  ;  "for,  upon 
my  soul,  there  is  some  one  here,  I  '11  swear." 

**  Nonsense  I "  said  Mortimer ;  "  don't  interrupt  me.  Well,  well, 
you  seem  fidgety,  so  I  '11  be  brief.— There  is  no  necessity  to  recount 
the  hours  of  rapture  to  you  that  we  passed ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  quick  as  time  and  fleet  horses  would  allow,  the  rich  heiress.  Miss 
Morgan — " 

"Mibs  who  ?  I  thought  you  said  Jones  !  " 

**  So  she  once  was ;  but  'twas  changed  to  Morgan^  for  reasons  pre- 
sently,— was  the  bride  of  your  humble  servant. 

**  Humph  !  "  I  replied,  *'  you 've  been  a  very  lucky  i^low,  Marti« 
mer.  So  Miss  Jones,  while  you  had  the  yellow  fever  abroad,  was 
nursing  for  twch'c  lonir  years  the  ecarlei  one  for  you  at  home,  eh? 
But  what  about  the  cabinet?  '* 

"  Spare  me  a  little  longer.— Afler  we  had  solemnized  our  nuptials 
at  Gretna,  previous  to  our  more  formal  union  In  England,  and  were 
•pending  tne  honeymoon,  our  conversation  often  recurred  to  our 
Brighton  days,  and  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  events. 

"  The  morning  we  parted  she  was  most  wretched,  for  it  appears, 
althouf^h  T  was  quite  unconscious  of  it,  she  deeply  loved  me,  but 
never  told  her  luve.  Her  expectationb  rested  upon  a  rich  aunt  an 
old  maid,  who  treated  her  very  cruelly.  She  had  not  a  penny  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  Mrs,  Smiler  on  that  morning ;  and  what  was 
worse,  on  seeking  for  some  loved  token^trinkets,  to  endeavour  to 
raise  some  money  temporarily,  she  found  her  desk  had  been  opened, 
and  the  articles  abstracted  I 
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•*  *  Gracious  Heaven  !'  said  I,  '  can  it  be  pussible?  What  infamy  ! 
The  miniaiure  and  the  ring  your's,  and  taken  to  delude  me  hy  my 
cousin  Matilda !— infamous  I  infamous !' 

**  *  It  is  all — all  passed,  and  long  ago  forgiven,'  said  the  angel. 

**  *  Did^ow  deliver  the  pack.i<;e  that  contained  them  ?'  said  I. 

"  '  Yes!  and,  covered  >vitli  the  deepest  confusion,  slie,  to  my  irre- 
jn  t  .ssible  surprise,  handed  me  your  letter,  and  on  her  knees  implored 
my  forgiveness.  It  wasi  an  innocent  fraud  to  speak  of ;  but  to  me, 
in  my  heart-broken  state  of  mind,  and  distressed  condition,  friend^ 
less,  and  forsaken  by  all  but  otic  Qsbe  threw  herself  weeping  into  my 
arms.!— The  miniature  was  the  ])ictureof  my  married  sister,  who  died 
[and  here  she  gave  a  shudder]  in  giving  birth  to  her  only  son;  she 
was  like  me,  but  much  lovelier.  The  rimj  was  her  dying  gift— -her 
name  was  Suphia  Masters;  ami  1  believe  that  Mrs.  Smiler,  the  land- 
lady,  having  seen  them  in  my  possession,  suggested  the  plan  to 
obtain  them,  the  initials  so  cunouiily  being  the  same^  8.  M.,  to  prac- 
tise the  fraud  upon  you.' 

*"  There  is  no  fraud  now,  at  least,'  said  I ;  '  my  dream  has  come 
true ;  I  have  marrivd  the  owner  of  the  miniature  and  the  ring,  and 
who  was  and  is  S.  M/ 

<*  *  'Tis  curious,  indeed,'  said  my  dear  Susan  ;  *  but  let  me  go  on. 
The  very  morning  when  you  left,  1  determined  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  post  for  the  expected  succour  firom  my  aunt»  so  long  and  so 
unaccountably  delayed,  with  the  firm  intention  of  returning  your 
kind  gift  through  your  cousin,  was  I  in  funds ;  but  your  note  from 
the  coach-( 'ffice,  which  I  have  ever  worn  next  my  heart,  changed  my 
mind.  Tlmt  |iost — oh!  would  that  you  had  waited  for  it! — brought 
me  a  communication  from  my  aunt's  solicitor,  stating  that  she  had  sud- 
denly died,  and  that  about  an  hour  before  h«r  decease,  after  lying  tran* 
quil  for  some  time  previously,  she  repeatedly  reproached  herself  for 
her  conduct  towards  me,  in  the  perfect  possession  of  her  senses,  by  a 
codicil  revoked  her  will,  leaving  me  her  sole  legatee  and  heiress  to 
fifty  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds.  What  with  the  revulsion  of 
fortune,  the  loss  of  yon,  and  a  thousand  conflicting  sensations,  I  be- 
came seriously  ill ;  but  under  the  kind  care  and  attention  of  Dr. 
T— ^  in  about  a  week  I  was  enabled  to  return  to  town  to  attend  the 
obsequies  of  my  deceased  aunt,  and  take  possession  of  my  fortune, 
and,  according  to  the  will,  the  name  of  '  Morgan,' which  was  that  of 
ray  aunt.  I  did  so,  determined  never  to  surrender  it  but  to  one — my 
lost,  but  now  won — my  loved — my  long- loved  Mortimer.  He.-wen 
has  vouchsafed  to  hear  my  prayer,  and  to  consummate  my  happi- 
ness I  * " 

I  here  ^ave  a  load  yawn. 

"  Ah  1  it's  very  aTOCting>  my  dear  Colonel,  and  romantic ;  but 
what  about  the  mysterious  cabinet  ?  come,  its  past  one  o'clock,  and 

1  am,  begging  your  pardon,  hardly  able  to  keep  my  eyes  open." 

**  Vou  recollect  I  enclosed  her  a  bank  note  for  ten  pounds  • — it  may 
be  whim  or  what  ijoit  please  to  call  it,  but  she  never  parted  tviih 
ikai  mate,  strictly  interpreting  my  letter  *  never  to  repay  it  but  when 
we  met  /'  so  she  had  it  framed  and  placed  in  a  cabinet  made  for  the 
purpose—the  one  you  see  before  you.  One  day  at  an  exhibition  she 
saw  a  portrait  strongly  resembling  me,  and  had  one  copied  which 
even  bore  a  still  stroTigcr  resemblance,  and  with  her  own  placed 
them  iu  the  same  cabinet — here  they  are." 
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\Ve  both  stood  up^he  toocbed  a  tpring^  and  the  curtain  flew 

back. 

We  looked,  and  there  certainly  was  the  bank  note,  ab  ikscrlbed. 
There,  too,  underneath,  was  Mortimer's  portrait ;  but  in  place  of 
that  of  his  lady,  was  the  portrait  of  a  very  beautifal  Spanish  girl, 
with  an  in&nt  boy  In  her  arms,  the  very  image  of  the  Colonel*  Un- 
derneath were  the  words  in  gold  Maraquiia" 

"Mysterious  Powers!"  cried  Mortimer,  his  whole  frame  con- 
vulsed with  agitation,  and  his  visage  turning  ghastly  |)ale ;  *•  b^ 
what  ^ency  came  this  change  ?  can  it  be  true  ?  "  and  he  !>iuitched  it 
firom  the  cabinet,  and  gazed  upon  it  with  quivering  eye  and  trem- 
bling hand.  "  *Tli  Maraquita  1  and  my  little  Carlos ;  but  how  came 
it  here?  can  it  be  possible  ? — yes  I  yes  !  it  must  have  been  her  act. 
You  say,  my  friend^  you  beard  noises  during  the  evening;  let  us 
search." 

Taking  the  lanij),  1  held  Mortimer's  arm,  but  it  was  almost  palsied, 
to  prevent  his  falling.  I  led  him  to  a  chair  wherein  he  sank,  cover, 
ing  his  face  with  his  hands. 

I  turned,  and  with  the  flickering  light  of  the  almost  extinguished 
lamp,  went  to  the  window  which  led  to  the  lawn.  I  felt  the  night 
air  blowing  chilly,  the  glass  window  door  was  open.  I  rushed  on 
the  Liwn,  but  casting  my  eyes  aroun<l,  I  saw  no  one,  as  the  moon 
shed  her  beams  on  the  sward.  Returning,  I  carefully  b(»ltt  (l  the 
door  and  placed  the  shutters  fast,  and  searciitd  liie  room  without 
eflto:  rounng  Mortimer,  who  seemed  sunk  in  thought,  I  stated  the 
fhiitlessness  of  further  search  at  so  late  an  hour^  and  ventured  on  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  mysterious  Maraquita*"  Looking  at  me  Stead- 
fastly,  he  said,  '*  Of  Maraquita,  ray  friend,  we  will  speak  anon.  She 
lived  with  me  in  Jamaica,  and  bore  me  that  child,"  pointing  to  the 
portrait.  "A  mysterious  coraraunication,  I  some  few  days  since 
received,  is  now  accounted  for,  stating  she  was  in  Englauil,  and  in 
this  nelghboitrfaood.  It  is  evident  she  is,  and  has  gained,  by  some 
means  or  another,  entrance,  not  only  to  this  house,  but  to  this  room, 
and  to  the  secret  cabinet.  Ha ! "  said  he ;  last  nigbt^-by  heavens, 
it  rushes  on  me  ! — last  night  /  thought,  while  sitting  here  and  gazing, 
as  is  my  wont  sometimes,  on  the  token  of  earlier  days,  ere  I  seek  my 
bed,  /  i/ivught  I  heard  sounds  similar  to  those  you  fancied.  S/ie 
must  iiavc  been  here  and  exchanged  the  mrtraiis^  and  obtained  easy 
entrance  by  the  agency  of  yon  door.  A  lady  in  black,  too,  was,  1 
heard,  inquiring  for  me  at  the  lodge  to-day,  and  obtained  permission 
to  walk  in  the  grounds.    We  will  search  instantly." 

**  Not  so,  IMortimer  !  not  so  ?  It  would  be  useless  ;  consider  l^Trs. 
Mortimer's  condition — your  absence — it  is  now  past  two — and  agi- 
tated appearance,  if  you  deny  yourself  your  night's  repose,  will 
seriously  alarm  her — to-morrow  at  morn  1  will  accompany  you."  He 
afler  some  time  assented,  and  after  locking  the  portrait  in  his  private 
desk,  we  parted. 

I  tried  to  sleep,  but  could  not,  and  after  enduring  two  hours  or  so, 
in  attempte<l  slumbrr.  and  urged  by  an  intense  curiosity,  at  the  G;rey 
dawn  I  walked  in  tlie  ^rounds.  I  had  betn  out,  I  suppose,  about 
half  an  hour,  when  I  took  the  direction  of  an  avenue  which  led  to 
the  banks  of  the  Wye.  I  could  hardly  account  for  it,  but  a  fearful  ap- 
prehension seemed  to  cover  my  mind,  which  was  engrossed  with  the 
mysterious  Spanish  girl,  when  I  gazed  on  the  dark  stream,  as  yet 
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unsparkHng  in  the  sunbeam,  stealing  mournfully,  and  silently,  and 
swiftly  along  its  romantic  and  tbickly^wooded  banks.  On  a  sudden^ 
the  sound  of  voices  on  the  water  struck  upon  my  ear,  and  imme- 
diately  after,  a  boat,  containing  two  fishermen,  appeared*  who  were 

rowing  hard  against  a  strong  current,  that  set  round  a  winding* 
in  the  river.  In  a  short  time,  they  saw  me  on  the  bank,  and  crossed 
the  htreaiii,  making  signs,  and  speaking  in  a  language  unknoMii — - 
in  Welch;  it  was  evident  they  wished  me  to  await  their  arrivaL 
Tbey  soon  made  the  shore,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  a  little 
tillage  on  the  opposite  bank,  endeavoured  to  make  me  understand 
they  wished  me  to  go  with  them.  A  mysterious  irapuUe  led  me  to 
immediate  assent,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  swift  and  favouring  cur- 
rent brought  us  to  the  landing.place  of  the  village  of  C — .  A  crow  d 
hnd  collected  around  the  door  of  the  huiall  inn  with  a\Ne-struck 
vii^ages.  On  enlering  to  ascertain  the  cause,  \shiii  was  my  horror  at 
perceiving  the  lifeless  form  of  a  young  female,  found  floating  in  the 
river.  One  look  at  the  face — ^the  glance  was  enough— <the  featuresj 
though  newly  known,  now  indelibly  impresiedl— 'twas  hers  of  the 
oasiNBT  FICTVBE,  Maaaquita  I   it  shot  through  my  brain  I 

My  dream  of  ike  suicidb  mu  realized. 

I  have  litUe  more  to  tell.   The  luckless  Spanish  girl  was  buried 

with  all  due  respect,  in  a  picturesque  and  sequestered  spot,  by  the 
Colonel.  A  letter  which  he  found  behind  the  jjortrait,  alas  !  too  late, 
stated  lier  fatal  resolve  :  the  rest  of  the  contents  he  never,  even  to  me, 
alluded  to.  Oakville  was  as  soon  as  possible  ciiL^posed  of.  Mortimer, 
on  whom  the  grave  has  closed,  was  ever  an  altered  man,  and  his 
death  was  apeedily  followed  by  that  of  her  with  whom  originated 
the  Sbcrbt  Cabihbt. 

J.  B.  O'M. 


THE  POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATION ; 

OR*  LI  KB  MA8TBR  LIBB  MAN. 

AN  INFERNAL  STOBY, 

Che  tn  mi  seqni,  vd  in  snro  ttia  giiida, 
E  trarrotii  di  qui  per  luogo  eterno, 
OV  udlni  le  disperate  ttrida. 

Dantb  Infinm,  Csnto  I. 


Amongst  the  musty  lentences  oracular 

(Famed  for  their  tnith  and  lacoiiisin  ) 
Which  decorate  our  tough  old  tongue 
▼eraaoolar. 
There  is  a  certain  aphorism 
M^hich  tells  us  that  "  A  mendicant, 
When  raised  from  the  pedestrian 
level." 

(At  if  resolvfd  to  fly  from  want,) 

«*  Will  spur  hi»  palfrtsy  to  tlie  devil 
An  adage  whioh,  from  dearth  of  skiU, 
I  *m  now  preparing  to  fulfil  : 
For,  finding,  spite  of  all  my  pains, 
Jutt  at  this  juncture,  Uiat  my  brains 
Of  mundaiie  theme«  for  doggierel  ttraint 
Are  aomewhat  scanty ; 


Urged  by  a  potent,  self- wrought  spdl, 

I  bid  terrestrial  scenes  farewell  -, 
Mount  P^asus,  and  post  to — (well, 
I'll  spare  the  rhyme,  lest  it  should 

shock  the  ladies. 
And  fim-ify  the  A/rr  expression)  Hf^ff^ 
JLike  Fullier  Dante. 

Nor  will  the  world,  T  trn^t,  refuse 
Implicit  credence  to  uiy  muse  ^ 
Fur,  when  tlie  witty  Florentine 
Described,  in  poesy  divine," 
liis  journey  to  th*  infernal  regions; 
His  gossip  with  Aimddon*s  lefj^ions; 
The  varied  miseries  which  whelm 
Poor  wretchw  is  the  gloomy  smlm, 
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Amk  wham  he  nwt 

Hh  downward  trip  wm  tft*«n  for 

gnmted : 

No  routs  or  eaHt  d»t  pay$  waa  wanted  : 

And  nut  a  human  b«in{^  eareil 
Whethe'',  in  real  truth,  tlie  bard 

Cuntnved  to  gtt  liiere. 
If,  then,  the  tales  whidi  Aligfaieii 

Br  iUL:ht  from  th'  aby>^ 
£»:it«  in  roadeni*  minda  uu  t^uery, 

Wherefofvaboiild  tfaUP 

I  bope  tbi«  Nttle  introdoetioii 

M'ill  not  produce  unkind  oonstructtnn : 
For,  enire  nous,  I  shrewdly  thought 
That,  as  my  anecdote  is  brought 
From  to  profound  and  daiit  *  Mmvo, 
The  reader  would  expect,  of  coonit^ 
Some  explanatiun  prefatory. 
To  claim  liit  tnffenooe,  bt§on  I 
CoaM  reouae  to  rdate  th*  ttMy. 

But,  to  )>OK'in. — There  Ured  of  lato 
A  certaia  wight, 
Jokn  Dabaon  hight : 

A  yeoman,  who,  from  mean  estate. 
Dame  Fortune's  !ilip[>ory  hill  had  soaled« 
Nor  u'er  hud  in  lii%  iooiiiig  fail  d  : 
In  fact,  the  whefl-l>oriu-,  sand-Uilld  df« 
Had  bIes>M  him  with  suoh  ttOTO  of  polf. 

That  not  a  squire 

In  all  the  ahtre. 
When  aught  was  to  be  sold,  could  liOpOt 
In  bargaining,  with  him  to  cope : 
And  many  a  mother,  wlieti  xhe  pressed 
Her  (lau^'hter  to  her  anxioua  braattf 
And  viewM  his  f)fttt'd,  on/i/  aon, 
Whose  boyhood's  race  was  nearlv  run, 
Brauhed  a  fond,  fenrmt  wiah  taat  the 

rni;,'ht  catch 
For  her  dear  offspring  such  a  splendid 
match. 

At  longth,  just  whon  Ua  hopoAil  Mr 

The  name  of  minor  ceascil  to  bear  ; 
AtuI.  to  his  sirr\  delij<ht,  had  grown 
A  l>i  uwuy  boor  of  thirteen  stone  : 
M'hen,  chuckliagf  in  his  sleeve,  he  found 
Uis  wealth  on  pvnry  side  ahnund  ; 
Uia  wide-spread  lauds,  well  fenced  and 
tiU'd; 

His  c*)fTers  iiiuh  to  bursting  fill'd  ; 
Uis  cellars  cramm'd  with  dboicest  wine  ; 
Uis  meadows  stockM  with  sheep  and 
kine ; 

Hifi  mews  with  every  breed  of  horse 
Knuu  a  on  tiie  road^  or  field,  or  course, 
And  deok*d  with  oarriagei  ao  gay, 
Tfa«7  might  have  graoed  aLord  Mayor'a 
dayi 

Hit  warm  eonaerratoriea  lined 

With  flowers  and  fruits  of  every  kind, 
And  shrubs,  and  trees  of  choicest  mark  ; 
His  thick  pre»erv'uik  and  spacious  park, 
Witl>  game  and  ven'ton  well  supplied  ; 
Swoln  with  repletion,  gout,  and  pride, 
He  died  ! 
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Sem  had  hit  rital  aplrft  ttttod 

To  C4>nrines  for  its  nature  fitted. 
When  Roger  Thong,  hit  hiaty  cb*- 
rioteer, 

Dropp'd,  like  a  aaorifioa,  to  graot  Ut 

bier. 

FuU  thirty  yearn  he 'd  held  his  driving 

station 
Will  Hit  reproach. 
And  merely  changed  hit  whip  by  eleva- 

tion 

From  plough  to  coach  ; 
Ne'er  envying  his  maatar*t  growing 

treasures ; 
jBot  tharing  all  hit  gritft  and  dl  Ait 
jrftanwts* 

Not  only  during  life,  with  firm  attach, 
ment, 

Ue  clung  to  him,  and  thoM  he  held  muut 

dear  ; 

But,  nt  the  moment  of  hit  diitolntioo 
Prored  that  hi<i  love  had  known  no  di- 
minution; 
Not  even  tarrying  to  behold  hit  liatdi- 

ment. 

Or  o'er  his  corpse  to  drop  a  pityinij  tear  ; 
But,  when  the  farmer  from  the  wurid 
retired, 
He,  too^  tKpired  I 

What  canttd  tlie  portly  ooadiman*t 
death 

Noite  knew  ;  for  so  it  chanced,  hit 
breadi, 

Without  a  mam«nt*a  warning,  ^*d 

him  : 

Nor  gave  him  iime  to  teli  what  aii'd 
him. 

'Tts  tnie,  the  neitrhbours  all  sMpjm^ed 
That  when  his  patron's  eyes  were  dosed. 
Hit  torrow  woold  adndt  naonra ; 
Hit  gentle  heart  could  not  endure 

8uch  dire  disasters. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may ; 
When  disencumbered  of  its  clay. 
Hit  tout  was  boolLVi  for  Charon*t 
wherrr. 

And  wafted  o*«r  the  Stvglan  ferry. 
To  join  hit  maeter't. 

Soon  as,  within  the  reahnt  of  night. 
The  coachman's  met  the  yooman't 

sprite. 

Each  guilty  elf  with  conscious  shame 

was  stung. 
And  on  each  faltering,  incorporeal 

tongue, 

A  half^supprest  inquiry  trembling 

hunj;  ; 

So  anxious  each  to  know  by  what  event 
The  Other  was  to  Pandemonium  sent. 

At  length  the  master-spirit  broke 
The  ice,  and  gravely  thtu  bespoke, 
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With  quiveriiig  lip. 
The  spectred  whip  : — 
Roger,  attend,  while  L  relate 
What  d<MMn*d  me  to  this  hopdcM  fate  f 
But  first  your  memory  I  mutt  task, 
With  tiie  to  trace 
Aet,  times,  end  place, 
Ere  we  wore  stHpt  of  the  ««»pfrftil 
mask. 

Doubtless  you  recollect  full  well 
When  first  my  wedth  befpan  to  aweU, 
What  iVMive  transporte  fiU'd  my  house 

\\  !  . n  fir  I  I  t'r:i('«.<l  it  with  a  iipouiie. 
Vou  ait»o  know  that  many  a  bitter  sigh 
Bleeped  my  braett,  end  many  a  tear  my 
eye. 

When  Fortune,  deaf  to  e\  erv  prayer, 
Refiued  to  bless  lue  witli  au  heir: 
But,  above  all, 
^'<"l  must  recal 
That  liappiest  moment  of  my  life, 
When,  after  yeere 
Of  doubts  and  fears. 
Blest  by  indu^ent  Heaven,  my  wife 
Fulfill  a  tihe  Tiews  which  made  us  one 
And  erown'd  my  wiehee  with  a  jon  / 
Not  even  yet 
€Jan  I  forget 
With  what  ecstatic  glee  end  prida 
The  bouncing  urchin  first  I  eyed  ; 
Vet  this  name  hoy, 
My  earthly  joy, 
B<vame  the  innocent  occasion 
Of  his  poor  father's  condemnation. 
To  hoard  up  wealth,  for  hu  enjoyment) 
I  fondly  clienshM  the  empIoyoMiit 
Of  every  hase,  dishont^st  wWe, 
Karh  wight  less  crafty  to  be^^iile: 
Nay,  when  no  other  means  wera  left, 
Unblushingly  I 've  stwp'd  to  theft: 
In  short)  to  tell  each  several  way 
In  which  I  aiun'd, 
To  raise  the  wind. 
Would  occupy  a  summeir  day. 
Let  it  suffice 
That  in  a  trice, 
Whilst  I  was  heaping  plum  nn  plum. 
Unconscious  that  my  time  was  come, 
Oknt^sdeDt  Heaven,  enraged  at  my  ca- 
reer, 

Gave  that  voracious  cormorant.  Death, 
A  draf^,  at  sight,  upon  luy  breath. 
And,  to  requite  my  viees,  tent  me  here ! 

But,  honest  Hodge,  it  much  amazes 
Mj  soul  to  find  sfou  'midst  these  blaMe : 

Vfu,  who,  in  all  onr  mortal  timc^ 
1  ne'er  knew  guilty  of  a  crime ! 

Pray,  what  might  be 

1  a  iniquity 
Which  at  your  earthly  t«ojourn*s  close 
Makes  you  companion  of  my  woes  ?*' 

"Oh,  sir,"  quoth  Roger,  '*if  a  ghost 
could  Uuah, 


Shame  and  remorse  my  eenaoioae 

WOtlld  flush  ; 

For  eiy  transgressions,  like  your  own. 
Were  Tastly  numerous,   though  un- 
known : 

Yet,  'tween  ourselves,  my  pecradillnes. 
Placed  'gainst  your  faults,  were  mere 

abortions, — 
I^IS,  in  their  rc!;ttive  proportions. 
Than  osier- wauds  to  full-grown  willows. 
It  must,  however,  be  eoolest 

That  one  uffence 
By  far  exceeded  all  the  rest; 

And,  only  tlienoe. 
With  rueful  oertainty,  I  date 
My  present  miserable  fate. 
Oh  listen,  sir,  to  the  relation, 
And  grant  me  your  ooramiaetmtion  I** 


Dunsoy. 

Proceed,  then,  bhade  of  my  ex  faithful 
Roger, 
And  you  shall  find 
Your  master's  mind 
As  friendly  now  as  when  on  earth  a 
hktger. 

Booen. 

The  sin  with  which  my  soul  It  tainted 

I  almost  shijil  '(  r  at  reveah'ng; 
Yet  you  so  glow  ingly  have  painted 
The  fondness  of  parental  feeling 
That,  to  a  spirit  of  your  tmid^f 
Haply  my  guilt  may  not 
glaring. 

Know  then,  that,  ere  my  Oueed  of  lifw 

had  run 

Full  thirty  years,  /  had  an  ohly  so*. 
Tis  true,  I  used  nor  craft  nor  stealth. 

Nor  neighlionrs  of  their  goods  beguiledt 
Like  you,  to  gain  him  store  of  wealth  ; 
Nor  was  such  kindness  of  me  needed. 
For  he  to  great  estates  succeeded  ; 
Yet  'twas  my  banej  for  that  same  child 
wed  his  existence  to  the  heinous  crime 
Which  doom'd  his  parent  to  this  horrid 
dimei 

Feu  /—yptt  poBsem'd  a  son  I  Ahs.poor 

groom ! 

Sincerely  1  compassionate  your  doom  • 
For  weU  I  know  what  *tit  to  be  remov^ 
From  the  dear  ofl^spring  whom  we  long 

have  loved : 
And  yet  'tis  strange  that,  while  on  earth 
Together  in  the  flesh  we  tarried, 
I  heard  not  of  this  urchin's  birth. 
Nor  ever  knew  you  had  been  married  : 
Then,  further  stiU  your  confidence  to 

shji  re, 

Pray  tell  me,  Hodge,  who  wa$four*om$ 

BOOBB, 

^oua  Heir! 
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A  RBTBLATION  OP  THB  HORROBS  OP  THB  BATTLS-PIBI^O. 

BIT  BAYLE  ST.  JOHN. 

The  following  was  the  story  told  me  by  a  veteran  when  I  last 
viMted  the  HoflfStal  of  InvaKds  at  Parii 

Bkpork  I  was  reduced  to  mv  pre<»ent  helpless  state  I  was  a  com* 
mon  soldier,  exercising  even  then  no  more  intiuence  on  the  aflTairs  of 
my  country  than  could  be  expected  from  the  strength  of  a  single 
pair  of  arms,  and  the  courage  that  burned  in  the  breast  of  one  among 
a  multitude  directed  towards  the  same  end.  I  was  thirty-five  years 
of  age  when  I  shouldered  my  musket,  and  left  Parb  to  join  the  fatal 
expedition  against  Russia  in  1812.  I  endured,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  army,  the  extreme  privations  of  the  march  ;  and  shared  in 
the  sadness  and  discouragement  which  prevailed  when,  after  cross- 
ing the  Niemen,  we  plunged  into  the  sombre  forests  beyond,  and 
began  to  traverse  a  ooontry  where  we  were  witliout  a  friend,  and,  what 
was  equally  unfortunate,  without  an  enemy.  I  shaved  in  the  eager- 
ness of  the  army  for  a  battle  ;  and  its  sorrow,  when  our  hopes  were 
day  by  day  disappointeci  At  length,  when  the  time  did  arrive  (7th 
September),  it  had  been  so  long  deferred  that  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty the  Emperor's  proclamation  roused  in  our  breasts  the  martial 
ardour  which  had  become  necessary  to  support  our  jaded  bodies 
during  the  fhtignes  of  a  conflict.  The  first  burst  of  artillery,  how- 
ever, and  the  smell  of  powder,  e^ctnally  roused  me.  Austerlits, 
Friedland,  Jena,  with  their  glorious  recollections,  burst  upon  my 
fimcy ;  and  placing  victory  before  me  as  the  goal,  I  swept  down, 
with  my  regiment,  the  KiiJth,  to  the  attack  of  the  village  of  Boro- 
dino, against  which  we  were  pushed  forward  from  the  left  of  the 

£'ande  mrmie,  under  Prince  Eugene.  The  sun,  which  bad  risen  be* 
nd  the  Russian  lines,  and  glistened  on  the  hundred  thousand  bay- 
onets that  bristled  on  the  crest  of  the  vast  semicircle  of  heights 
they  occupied^  was  soon  obscured  by  the  sulphureous  vapours  which, 
gushing  from  the  mouths  of  great  gun,  culverin,  and  musket,  soon 
dispersed  in  the  mr,  and  hung  Mispended  over  our  heads.  Each  sol- 
dier's observation  was  now  iunited  to  wliat  occurred  within  a  few 
yards  of  him.  We  fought,  bled,  died,  unmarked  amidst  the  obscu^ 
rity  and  uproar.  But  the  object  was  gained.  The  enemy  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  village  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  and,  had  the 
orders  we  received  been  obeyed,  the  miseries  I  :^f\erwnrds  enrfiired 
might  never  have  befallen  me.  Instead,  fiowever,  of  breaking  down 
the  bridge,  as  had  been  commanded,  and  wailing  the  result  of  Ponia- 
towsky's  operations  on  the  right,  we  pushed  across  the  Kalougha, 
and  began  driving  the  enemy  along  the  high-road  towards  Oorcfca. 
I  was  advancing  with  my  company  obliquely  up  the  steepest  portion 
of  the  height,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road,  under  a  tremendous 
fire  from  a  whole  «eries  of  batteries  and  fortified  redoubts,  when  I 
was  struck  in  several  places,  and  fell. 

The  various  fortunes  of  the  army  in  general,  and  of  the  division 
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to  which  I  was  attached  In  partleular,  from  morning  until  evening* 
I  shall  not  relate.  I  know  nothing  of  them  from  personal  experi- 
ence. All  I  can  remember  is,  that  I  did  not  remain  perfectly  in- 
sensible during  the  contest.  I  seemed,  ijidccrl,  in  a  kind  of  horrible 
slumber,  in  which,  when  most  unaware  ot  what  was  passing  around 
me,  my  (liseased  imagination  supplied  the  place  of  sense,  and  call- 
ed up  before  me  visions  of  my  past  life,  recollections  of  my  past  suf- 
finrings,  mingled  with  vivid  pictures  of  past  enjoyments.  I  was  oc* 
casionally  roused,  however,  to  an  imperfect  enjoyment  of  conscious- 
nesSf  in  which  disturbed  images  of  surrounding  objects  found  their 
WAV  to  my  brain.  A  confused  and  irregular  npronr,  which  seem- 
ed to  announce  the  destruction  of  Nature's  fabric,  'swept  through 
the  portals  of  sense  ;  it  was  at  times  a  perfect  hurricane  of  sound, 
which,  effacing  every  other  impression  on  my  mind,  threw  me  into 
a  state  of  bewilderment  and  semi-insensiMlitj  which  it  is  impossible 
to  describe^ 

Such  being  my  position,  it  was,  of  course,  imposs^le  for  me  to 
have  any  notion  of  the  flight  of  tune.  I  can  well  remember,  how- 
ever, the  delicious  sensations  preceding  my  restoration  to  conscious- 
ness and  misery.  They  were  caused  by  a  shower  of  rain,  which  teii 
towards  the  evening,  and  seemed  to  be  a  vain  effort  of  Nature  to 
wash  away  the  blood  that  had  been  spilt  that  day.  This  refresb- 
ing  boon  from  the  clouds  restored  me  to  my  senses.  A  complete  si- 
lence had  succeeded  the  horrible  clamour  of  the  battle.  1  was  lying 
on  my  back  on  a  heap  of  dead  bodies,  with  my  face  turned  from 
Gorcka,  so  that  without  moving  I  could  behold  the  position  which 
the  French  army  had  occupied  in  the  morning ;  and  the  village  of 
Borodino  at  m)  feet,  through  which  the  Kalougha  ran  in  a  northerly 
direction,  to  join  at  no  great  distance  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
lloskowa.  The  irregular  ground  was  strewed  with  bodies,  helmeta, 
swords,  muskets,  standards  stained  with  blood,  drums,  broken  gun- 
carriages  ;  and  cut  up  by  the  hoofs  of  innumerable  horses.  Whether 
the  gathering  obscurity  deceived  me,  or  that  this  part  of  the  field 
was  in  reality  deserted,  I  could  discern  no  sign  of  life.  All  was  cold 
and  comfortless.  A  vast  sombre  forest  seemed  to  encircle  the  hori- 
MOD,  and  to  have  swallowed  up  whatever  had  been  spared  during 
the  struggle  which  had  lately  taken  place.  The  sky  was  cliarged 
with  c!rnt(!s,  evidently  attracted  by  tlie  vapours  which  had  ari«i(«n 
from  the  battle-tield.  nnd  now  shedding  upon  it  a  fine  penetrating 
rain.  I  scarcely  doubted  that  my  friends  had  gained  the  victory, 
and,  feeling  no  pain  in  any  part  of  my  bodvi  flattered  myself  that  if 
I  was  not  soon  able  to  rise  and  join  them,  I  should,  at  least,  be  dis- 
covered next  morning,  and  sent  back  to  the  vast  convent  of  Kolot* 
skoi,  two  days'  march  from  thence,  where  an  hospital  had  been 
esta!'t]i'-!ipf1. 

^\  Ijcn  J  look  back  upon  my  own  conduct  at  this  distance  of  time, 
1  cannot  help  being  astonished  at  the  sangfroid  with  which  I  re- 
garded my  position,  and  the  confidence  with  which  I  looked  forward 
to  the  future.  Yet  this  may  find  credence  with  many.  Pew,  however, 
will  believe  that  up  to  that  moment  1  was  totally  unaware  that  I  had 
been  rendered  a  cripple  for  life,  both  my  legs  having  been  shattered, 
and  almost  torn  from  my  body  by  a  cannon-ball.  I  was  also  wound- 
ed in  several  places  about  my  breast  and  my  bend  ;  a  musket-bullet 
had  ploughed  a  furrow  in  my  forehead,  and  a  bayonet  had  laid  open 
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my  side.    Ill  this  state  was  I  foolish  enough  to  feel  certain  of  life. 

^Vhen,  how(>\  pr,  bv  r:tising  myself  on  my  ^bow,  I  discovered,  both 
by  t^xamination.  and  the  pain  which  the  exertion  caused  to  shoot 
through  my  wiiole  Irame,  what  immense  injuries  I  had  received,  a 
sudden  revulsion  oi'  feeling  took  place.  With  the  same  rashness  that 
had  caused  me  to  indulge  in  unqualified  hope,  I  flew  to  the  other 
extremity  of  despair,  and  felt  about  for  some  weapon  with  which  I 
might  terminate  my  sufferings.  But  the  weakness  of  my  body, 
caused  by  ln<;«;  of  blood,  baffled  me;  and  after  a  short  interval  T  be- 
gan to  consider,  with  some  degree  of  calmness,  my  chances  of  pre- 
servation. The  result  I  arrived  at  was  not  very  encouraging.  I  saw 
nil  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  surrounded  me ;  but,  guided 
by  the  primitive  instincts  of  nature,  resolved  to  do  everything  in 
tny  power  to  prolong  my  existence. 

Night  had  now  descended  upon  the  earth  ;  and  I  could  see  on  the 
heights  around  me  northward  alono;  the  Moskowa,  and  far  to  the 
south,  towards  Scmenov.  ska,  the  wood  of  Ulitza,  and  the  old  road  to 
Moscow,  the  bivouac  tires  of  the  French  army,  as  one  by  one  they 
were  lighted.  Though  many  and  bright,  thev  had  not  suflicient 
strength  to  dissipate  the  general  darkness*  so  that  thev  seemed  iscH 
lated,  and  at  first  without  order.  My  eye,  however,  had  begun  to 
trace  fanciful  resemblances,  when,  stranpe  to  say,  I  fell  into  a  sleep, 
from  which  I  did  not  awake  until  day  dawned. 

The  cold  rain  was  again  falling  from  a  hu^e  irrec^vilar  masg  of 
clouds  which  a  violent  north  wind  was  driving  across  the  country. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  broken  ground  was  covered,  as  I 
have  said,  with  the  d^rut  of  the  battle — dismounted  cannon,  burned 
houses,  arms,  dead  bodies,  and  wounded  men,  some  endeavouring  to 
rise,  others  draprcrbi'j  themselves  towards  the  rear  of  the  nrtny,  others 
sitting  gazinn;  -tu])iilh^  aroinul  them,  others  murmuriTij;:  the-  n.-iines 
of  iheir  country  or  their  mother,  others  silent  and  resigned,  waiting 
with  frigid  indifference  the  appointed  hour.  Russians  and  French 
were  indiscriminately  minglea,  neither  taking  notice  of  the  other. 
The  former,  I  observed,  bore  their  sufferings  with  a  kind  of  dogged, 
uniform,  uncomplaining  sullenness,  whilst  the  French  exhibited 
every  vRn'on<e  shade  between  absolute  despair  and  a  resignation  bor- 
dering sometimes  upon  heroism. 

As  morning  advanced,  bands  of  marauders  began  to  scour  the 
field,  composed  principally  of  that  dangerous  rabble  which  follows 
^nerallv  the  skirts  of  an  army.  I  was  too  happy  to  escape  the  no- 
tice of  these  by  feigning  to  be  a  corpse ;  but  when,  at  length,  a  few 
parties  began  to  make  their  appearance,  evidently  on  the  search  for 
the  wounded  of  whose  recovery  hopes  nn^Iu  be  entertained,  I  did 
all  in  my  power  to  attract  their  attention.  In  slovenly  a  manner 
did  they  perform  their  duty,  however,  that  tiicy  never  approached 
the  place  where  I  lay  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  which  continued 
whilst  there  was  yet  hope,  and  was  then  followed  hy  a  long-oond- 
nued  swoon. 

When  I  recovered  the  evening  of  the  second  night  was  cnmincron. 
The  only  sounds  1  heard  were  the  faint  notes  of  a  distant  military 
band,  which  seemed  to  be  fast  retiring  along  the  road  to  Moscow. 
Presently  it  died  away,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  left  alone  on  the  battle- 
field, with  no  companions  but  the  dead.  It  is  impossible  to  paint  my 
Idlings  at  that  moment  With  a  stem  effort  of  the  will  overcoming 
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my  weakness,  I  sat  up,  and  tearing-  oH'  piVces  iVom  the  dresses  of 
my  companions,  bound  up  my  wouncis,  most  uf  which  were  ahready 
staunched,  whilst  others  bled  but  feebly. 

I  now  dincovered  to  what  a  state  I  was  reduced.  The  immense  quan- 
tity of  blood  I  had  lost»and  my  long  abstinence  from  food,  had  nearly 
deprived  me  of  all  strength.  Fortunately  the  rain,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  had  fallen,  had  left  a  pool  close  at  hand.  Out  of  this,  with  a 
shako,  I  was  enabled  to  reach  some  water,  whicli  1  drank  greedily. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  My  vigorous  constitution  required 
only  this  stimulant.  I  next  felt  hunger,  and  contrived  to  searcii  my 
haversack  for  food.  It  contained,  however*  only  two  biscuits.  Half 
of  one  of  these  was  as  much  as  I  ooold  eat  at  that  time.  The  re* 
raainder  I  resolved  to  preserve  most  carefully.  I  now  observed  at 
no  [Treat  distance  a  horseman's  cloak,  wliich  I  soon  appropriated,  as 
the  c  old  bccan  to  be  extreme.  I  had  scarcely  wrapt  myself  in  it, 
and  determined  to  pai»8  the  night  with  no  other  protection,  when  a 
flMh  of  lightning,  and  a  loud  thander-dap  told  me  a  storm  was  at 
hand.  Unwilling  to  be  again  drenched  to  the  skin,  I  looked  about 
for  a  place  of  shdter,  and  soon  discovered  a  most  extraordinary  one. 
This  was  the  stomach  of  a  horse,  which  had  been  ploughed  open  by 
a  cannon-bfill.  However  disgusting  such  a  retreat  might  have  been 
thought  by  m  c  on  a  different  occasion,  I  now  felt  thankful  for  ha.\\ng 
found  it.  Tiie  cold  wad  every  moment  increasing  ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent by  the  whole  aspect  of  the  heavens  that  a  terrific  tempest  was 
impending.  Supporting  mvself  with  one  hand,  therefore,  my  lower 
limbs  being  utterly  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion,  with  the  other 
I  cleared  away  as  much  as  I  could  of  the  inte<;tint'B,  and  regardless  of 
what  at  a  dlitferent  time  would  have  inspired  the  most  invincible  re- 
pugnance, contrived  at  last  to  get  under  cover.  Before  I  had  done 
so,  the  first  heavy  drops  of  the  shower  warned  me  thut  my  precau^ 
tion  was  needed ;  for  presently  the  sky  seemed  to  open,  and  let  fall 
an  entire  flood  upon  the  country,  whilst  the  lightning  with  incessant 
flashes  seemed  to  ignite  the  heavens,  and  threaten  the  earth,  and  the 
thunder  roared  like  a  lon<^-dclayed  vcho  of  the  battle  from  side  to 
side  of  tlu'  horizon,  tearing  open  the  ]);inting  flanks  of  the  clouds, 
and  prolonging  its  angry  bellowings  until  my  very  heart  sank  with- 
in me  for  terror,  and  I  wished  that  the  ground  would  open  to  swal- 
low and  save  me  firom  its  fury.  How  it  was  possible  for  me  to  sleep 
in  the  midst  of  this  horrible  uproar  I  cannot  tell.  But  when  the 
elements  had  raged  harmlessly  over  my  head  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  I  became  more  tranquil,  I  imagine,  and  yielded  to  fatij^'ue. 
The  dreams  that  now  crowded  to  my  brain  were  such  as  I  had  never 
experienced  before.  Sometimes  whole  showers  of  flowers  seemed 
pouring  down  around  me ;  sometimes,  transported  back  in  thought 
to  a  state  of  infancy,  I  fancied  myself  rocked  in  a  cradle,  amidst  the 
most  firagrant  perntmes ;  sometimes  I  was  walking  in  the  greenest 
fields;  sometimes  floating  gently  through  the  air,  upborne  by  in- 
visible hands.  I  was  awakened  by  sounds  which  might  at  first 
have  been  thought  to  proceed  from  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry; 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  they  rose  from  a  troop  of  wolves 
descending,  now  Aat  the  storm  was  over^  from  the  motintaina^  to 
feast  upon  the  dead.  Shrinking  backward  into  my  loathsome  ha- 
bitation, I  endeavoured  to  dose  the  aperture  by  which  I  had  en- 
tered. In  vain,  however ;  and  presently  more  than  fifty  ferocious 
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wolves,  if  I  might  judge  the  founds,  swept  by  me,  as  if  taking  a 
survey  of  the  extent  of  their  acquintioii  befive  they  enjoyed  it  One 
of  them  in  his  bounds  alighted  for  a  moment  on  the  carcass  which 
concealed  me,  and  I  judged  his  prodigious  strength  from  the  wt  i^ht- 
iness  of  his  step.  But  there  was  no  pause ;  and  presently  their 
howU  died  away  in  the  distance.  At  soon  as  they  were  gone,  so  ei^ 
hattsted  had  I  become  that  I  fell  asleep^  and«  being  undiiturbcd 
during  the  rest  of  the  iiiglit»  did  not  awake  until  morning  was  far 

advanced. 

Every  day  fresh  causes  of  solicitude  seemed  to  start  into  being 
around  me,  and  I  beg  in  to  entertain  the  nioht  discouraging  thoughts. 
The  most  alarming  circumstance^  and  tiiat,  accordingly,  which  most 
buaily  employed  mr  thoughts,  was  the  increasing  stench  arising  from 
the  vast  amount  or  animal  matter  decomposing  and  putrifying  on 
every  side.  The  very  air,  at  length,  seemed  to  thicken  and  grow 
heavy,  and  to  prc's,  with  a  smothering  weight,  upon  the  liinfrs. 
The  act  of  breathing  was  performed  with  disgust,  as  if  it  as'^imiiated 
with  the  system  particles  in  w  liich  lay  concealed  the  seeds  of  corrup- 
tion and  dissolution.  A  cold  blue  vapour,  ten  times  more  intense 
and  noxious  than  the  foetid  exhalaticms  of  the  church-yard»  clung 
to  the  earth  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  thus  rendering  the  dangers 
that  linger  over  a  ^ttle-field  palpable  to  more  senses  than  one. 
Around  me  on  every  side  were  sights  too  hideous  to  describe.  Deatli 
had  at  length  exerted  its  entire  influence  over  every  corpse.  It 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  life  had  ever  inhabited 
those  repulsive  forms. 

The  stupifying  effect  of  the  mslaria,  instead  of  strikii^  me  dead 
instantly,  as  mignt  have  been  the  case  with  a  feeble  constitution,  ap. 
proached  me  gradually,  inducing  a  sort  of  drowsiness  in  the  head, 
and  a  general  lassitude,  with  which  exertion  of  any  kind  was  almost 
incompatible.  Finding  myself  in  this  state  one  day,  I  lacked  the 
energy  to  go  lortii  in  search  of  provisions,  and  remained  ia  the  i'cjelid 
carcass,  which  now  seemed  to  thraaten  to  be  my  coffin,  sinking  gra- 
dually to  so  low  a  pitch  of  weakneas  that  recovery  might  have  prov- 
cd  hopeless.  Fortunately,  however,  an  ungovernable  hunger  took 
possession  of  me.  Reduced  to  live  in  some  respects  like  wild  beasts, 
I  did  not  now  scorn  to  imitate  tlicni  in  others;  but  resorting  to 
an  expedient  at  which  my  very  goi  ^^^e  now  rises,  I  tore  with  my 
teeth  morsels  from  the  side  of  the  dead  horse  which  sheltered  me, 
and  ravenously  devoured  them.  A  violent  fit  of  sickness  was  the 
consequence,  which  seemed  to  restore  motion  to  my  blood,  to  relieve 
my  brain  from  the  heaviness  which  had  weighed  upon  it,  and  allow 
me  to  look  the  horrors  of  my  position  in  the  face.  I  now  perceived 
the  necessity  of  immediately  abandotiing  at  all  hazards  my  loath- 
some retreat.  Crawling  forth,  accordinelv,  I  slung  a  mui»ket  on  mv 
beck,  stuck  my  two  pistols  in  my  belt,  which  suppwted  also  a  sword, 
and  putting  a  pound  or  two  of  cartouches  in  my  haversack,  pro- 
ceeded to  drag  myself  along,  taking  the  direction  of  the  heights  of 
Gorcka,  and  endeavouring  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  the  dead 
bodies.  The  journey  wns  toilsome.  Never  since  I  was  first  wounded 
had  1  attempted  anvthin^r  so  difficult.  What  with  my  general  weak- 
ness, and  the  want  of  food,  1  was  obliged  to  halt  mure  than  ten  times 
in. traversing  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  I  at  length  reached  a 
place  where  the  heaps  of  corpses  seemed  to  cease,  and  was  congra- 
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tulating  myself,  when  I  beheld  several  right  in  front  of  me.  I  would 
have  turned  aside  to  avoid  them,  had  not  an  unusual  sight  pretented 
itself.  This  was  the  body  of  a  woman.  All  the  other  victims  of 
war  I  bad  shunned  as  masses  of  corruption.  This  kindled  in  my 
bosom  feelings  which  had  long  been  extinct.  The  desire  of  self- 
preservation  w;!s  re]>1arr<l  for  a  while  by  the  feeling  of  pity,  and  1 
directed  my  course  towards  the  boily  which  had  attracted  my  at- 
tention. She  lay  with  her  arms  tightly  clasped  round  the  neck  of  a 
young  soldier,  and  her  face  buried  in  the  long  hair  which  adorned 
his  head,  and  mingled  with  her  own.  Curious  to  know  whether  I 
could  remember  her  face  among  the  followers  of  the  army,  I  endea- 
vonred  to  disengacje  her  hands.  For  some  time  T  w;is  nnablt^,  so 
finnU  were  they  knit  together  ;  but  I  at  length  succeeded  ni  turn- 
ing the  face  towards  me.  It  was  that  of  a  young  woman,  or  rather 
girl,  excessively  emaciated,  but  retaining  traces  of  great  beauty. 

I  scarcely  know  what  vague  hope  it  was  that  induced  me  to  pour 
a  little  powder  on  the  ground  close  by  her  side,  and  set  fire  to  it 
with  one  of  my  pistols.  A  gentle  sigh  moved  her  lips;  but  it 
wns!  BO  gentle,  and  the  motion  \va«  <o  insignificant,  that  it  required 
tin  intense  gR7.e  which  I  cast  upon  her  features,  and  the  intense  at- 
tention with  which  I  listened,  to  detect  them.  But  I  was  now  con* 
vinced  that  life  still  lingered  within  those  veins  ;  the  thought  that  1 
might  have  a  companion  to  share  my  sufferings  took  possession  of 
me;  mv  heart  fluttered  within  me;  my  pulse  beat  high  ;  my  brain 
whirlecl ;  and  finally,  passing  my  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  young 

girl,  I  swooned  away. 

I  was  restored  by  feeling  a  gentle  throb  under  my  right  hrf':».«?t  re- 
sponsive to  that  which  shook  my  own.  But  it  wa^  not  innnediatcly 
followed  by  another.  However,  I  could  now  detect  a  certain  glow  in 
the  whole  frame  of  the  young  girl,  which  assured  me  that  the  princi* 
pie  of  life  was  rapidly  recovering  within  her.  This  roused  me  to  ex- 
ertion, and  I  proceeded  to  ransack  the  haversacks  of  the  few  bodies 
which  lay  around.  I  thu*?,  at  length,  discovered  what  I  sought  with 
most  eagcriK  ss — a  small  ila.-.k  of  brandy.  This  I  applied  to  the* 
^ri's  lips ;  and,  though  she  did  not  swallow  anything,  the  smell  of 
it^  without  doubt,  assisted  in  reviving  her.  Pouring  a  little  into 
the  palm  of  my  hand,  I  chafed  her  temples  therewith,  and,  at  length, 
to  my  inexpressible  joy,  a  long  deep  sigh  escaped  her,  and  she  be* 
gan  to  breathe  with  a  regular,  but  a  weak  and  sn]>pre<;«^ed  breath. 
Her  whole  frame  then  shook  with  a  convulsive  tremor,  and,  at 
length,  when  by  raising  her  head  1  had  forced  her  to  swallow  about 
a  spoonful  of  the  brandy,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  cast  them  around 
with  a  painful  expreaiUm  of  surprise.  At  first  it  seemed  as  though 
she  saw  nothing  to  reconcile  her  to  this  return  to  existence,  for  she 
shuddered,  closed  her  eyes,  and  seemed  about  to  relapse  into  her 
former  <5tate  of  inanitioTi.  Hy  Imniense  exertions,  however,  I  again 
restored  her;  her  eyes  encountered  mine  with  a  long  gaze,  though 
not  of  recognition,  and  in  accents  faint  and  low,  she  inquired, 

«  Where  am  I?" 

The  ioy  occasioned  at  these^  the  first  words  uttered  by  a  human 
voice  which  had  struck  upon  my  ears  for  so  many  days,  after  hav- 
ing almost  given  up  the  hope  of  holding  any  further  communion 
but  with  the  dead,  prevented  me  for  a  while  from  nnsweriiinr.  At 
length  the  young  girl,  who  still  kept  her  glance  ^miy  iixed  upon 
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ue,  bad  time  to  say,  with  an  escpreaaion  otaemi-reprosch,— You 
will  not  tell  me?" 

**  We  are  at  Borodino,"  I  replied,  willinti;  if  possible  to  keep  for 
a  "while  the  more  horrible  features  of  the  ^cciie  fr«»ni  her  notice. 
Slie  seemed  satisfied  witli  this,  and  remaiiu  d  tiaui|uii;  iier  head  sup- 
ported by  my  arma.  At  length,  however,  I  perceived  ibat  evening 
waa  drawing  nigb,  and  that  it  behoved  me  to  think  how  we  ahould 
pass  the  night. 

*•  Tan  yow  w.ilk  a  little?"  I  inquired.  J  - 

**  Are  you  Chai  les  ?"  she  sfiid.  "  I  am  afraid  you  arc  not  Charles,^ 
**  Yes,  yes ;  niy  name  is  Charles." 
"  Not  my  Charles/' 
Your  Charlea." 

She  shook  tier  head,  and  remained  motionless.    I  now  contrived 

to  steep  a  morsel  of  biscuit  which  I  had  found  in  the  brandy,  and 
to  make  her  swallow  it.  This  several  times  repeated  gave  her 
strength ;  and  with  an  effort  she  rose  to  her  knees.  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  assist  her,  which  she  perceived,  and  casting  a  glance  of 
exoetaive  commiaeration  upon  *ine«  she  said, 

''And  in  that  state  you  have  thought  of  me?  Oh,  sir,  what  can 
J  say  >    How  shall  I  thank  you  ?" 

All  thi>  timpslie  did  not  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  corpse  to  which  I 
liad  found  her  clinfjing,  but  kept  them  as  much  as  possible  fixed  on 
me.  This  I  rejoiced  at,  imagining  that  if  she  were  to  beiiold  liiin, 
the  affection  which  had  daubtlest>  led  her  there  would  cause  a  re- 
lapse. 1  therefore  hastened  to  crawl  away,  begging  her  to  follow 
me  if  she  waa  able.  As  I  moved,  of  course,  very  slowly,  bearing  my 
anna,  and  a  little  food,  which  I  had  collected,  she  was  enabled  to 
keep  pace  with  me ;  now  rising  to  her  feet,  and  tottering  a  step  or 
two  ;  now  »>inking  on  her  knees,  and  advancing  with  the  help  of  her 
hands.  In  this  manner  I  led  her  to  the  other  side  of  a  small  thicket, 
which  lay  at  no  great  distance.  We  now  found  ouraelves  on  the 
brink  of  a  little  glen,  turned  towards  the  south,  and  overlooking  the 
whole  field  of  battle.  It  was  some  thirty  yards  across,  and  about 
fifty  deep.  At  the  inner  extremity  I  could  discern  the  ruins  of  a 
burned  hut,  but  I  judged  it  impossible  to  reach  it  that  evening,  as  I 
myself  was  near  fainting  with  fatigue.  My  hands,  moreover,  were 
turn  and  bleeding ;  and  my  elbows  covered  with  wounds.  I  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  jpasa  the  night  where  I  waa,  and  crept  under  a 
bush.  I  ate  one  of  the  biscuits  I  had  found,  persuaded  my  compa- 
nion to  eat  a  piece  of  one;  and  we  both  drank  a  little  brandy.  I 
abstaiiiud  from  askinfr  any  questions  as  to  who  and  what  she  was, 
and  what  brought  her  there,  for  fear  of  fatiguing  her  ;  cnnflning  the 
little  conversation  that  passed  between  us  to  a  question  or  two  about 
her  actual  ieelings.  She  was  evidently  in  a  very  exhausted  state ; 
and  when  I  felt  her  burning  hands,  I  began  to  fear  that  I  had  only 
reatored  her  to  die  a  second  death.  However,  I  offered  up  a  prayer 
for  her  safety  and  my  own  the  first  time  I  had  really  prayed  on 
that  fields— and  wrapping  my  cloak  about  us  both,  we  were  soon  fast 
asleep. 

The  brandy,  I  suppose,  which  I  had  drunk  prevented  me  from 
awaking  until  morning  was  far  advanced.  Even  before  I  opened  my 
eyes  I  felt  that  something  extraordinary  had  happened.  My  limM 
seemed  atiffened ;  an  unusual  weight  impeded  my  movements ;  and 
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a  sharp,  damp,  penetrating  cold  pierced  me  to  the  very  marrow.  1 
raised  my  head,  and  to  my  horror  and  astonishment  beheld  the 
whole  country  far  and  near  white  with  snow.  The  last  flakes  of  the 
fkll  were  stiU  floating  In  the  air,  driven  before  the  wind  ;  here  and 
there  a  few  ineqaalities  marked  the  placet  where  lay  at  no  great 
distance  the  heaps  of  slain.  The  hills  were  crowned  with  snow, 
and  the  branches  of  the  trees  laden.  A  hurried  glance  sufficed,  and 
I  turned  to  communicate  this  new  disaster  to  my  companion.  She 
seemed  yet  asleep.  I  shook  her.  Her  arms  were  rigid.  With  a 
cry  of  despair  I  tore  away  the  cloak  from  around  her.  I  had  been 
deeping  with  a  oorpte  1   She  was  quite  dead  1 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  hideous  torrent  of  feelings  which  gushed 
into  my  heart  when  I  was  at  length  forced  to  become  convinced  of 
this  fact,  by  observing  that  mortification  had  commenced.  It  seem- 
ed as  tlioii^^h  the  heavens  luul  c()ns})ired  to  mock  me,  and  drive  me 
to  madness,  in  a  few  hours  1  had  conceived  fur  that  young  girl 
more  than  the  aflection  of  a  fiither.  She  was  the  only  link  Uut 
bound  rae  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Tiie  solicitude  which  until  then 
I  felt  only  for  myself  I  had  transferred  to  her;  and  now  she  was 
taken  from  me.  I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom  :  and  a  torrent  of  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  grief,  mixed,  I  am  afraid,  ^v^th  incoherent 
blasphemies,  burst  from  my  lips.  I  kissed  her  cold  lips,  rnurinured 
in  her  dull  ears,  gazed  passioaaiely  upon  her  form  ;  and  tlieu,  giving 
myself  up  to  an  unffovemable  access  of  fury,  rolled  upon  tlie  mow, 
cursing  the  hour  I  was  bom,  and  wishing  that  a  speedy  death 
might  overtake  me.  So  strong,  however,  was  the  love  of  life  within 
my  breast,  that  I  soon  became  more  calm,  or  rather  more  insensible. 
I  looked  only  to  the  st  rvation  oi'  my  own  \  ile  body,  though  what 
there  was  in  life  that  could  uiake  nie  prize  it  at  that  moment  I  can- 
not see.  I  covered  up  tlie  cornse  of  the  unhappy  girl  with  snow,  to 
protect  it  firom  the  wolves,  and  then  continued  my  course,  crawling 
like  a  reptile,  towards  the  ruined  hut,  w  Inch  now  seemed  to  aflbrd 
the  only  promise  of  safety*  At  length  I  reached  it ;  and  creeping 
into  a  dark  room,  threw  myself  upon  the  frronnd  in  a  dull,  stupid 
£tnte  ot  satisfaction,  at  having  overcome  all  difficulties,  which  en- 
dured the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Towards  evening,  when  I  began  to  collect  my  faculties,  the  idea 
of  the  young  girl  was  the  first  to  present  itseli.  In  vain  I  endea* 
Toured  to  drive  it  away  ;  it  filled  the  entire  extent  of  my  mind* 
Havini^  no  other  alternative,  I  was  forced  to  contemplate  it.  The 
whole  viiliie  uf  what  I  had  lost  as  soon  as  won  now  presented  itself 
to  me.  Woe  encompassed  me  on  every  side.  The  sole  inhabitant 
of  a  desert,  crippled,  emaciated  in  body,  dejected,  and  sorrow tui  in 
mind,  without  mental  energy  to  plan,  or  physical  energy  to  execute 
anv  means  of  defending  myself  from  the  piercing  cold  of  the  night, 
I  lay  flickering  on  the  borders  of  existence  hour  after  hour,  expect- 
ing and  almost  wishing  that  death  would  overtake  me.  It  was  de- 
creed, however,  that  unless  I  wilfully  abandoned  the  strup^gle  for 
my  life,  that  i  siiould  iive.  About  midnight  1  began  to  take  more 
rational  views  of  my  posiiion.  Hunger  had  made  itself  felt.  I  ate 
something,  drank  a  httle  of  the  brandy  that  remained  in  the  flask, 
and  went  to  sleep. 

What  it  was  that  waked  rae  in  the  grey  light  of  the  rooming  I  do 
not  know.  But  when  I  looked  forth  1  beheld  a  dark  form  moving 
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upon  the  mow  at  no  great  distance  from  the  inoiith  of  the  hollow  in 

"which  my  retreat  was  situated.    At  first  my  heart,  elated,  pictured 
"the  approach  of  a  liunian  being*.     But  I  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
a.  iiuge  black  bear  ascending  i'rom  ttie  plain  towards  the  hut.    I  now 
supposed  that  he  had  selected  that  ruined  place  lor  his  den,  and  be- 
came convinoed  that  I  should  have  to  dispute  potsesiioii  of  it  wil^ 
liim.   This  I  fesolved  to  do,  and  instantly  prepared  my  arms.  I 
liad  a  musket,  two  pistols,  a  sword,  and  abundance  of  ammunition. 
Ttest  the  snow  should  have  penetrated  into  the  pans,  T  reprimed  my 
fire-arms.    iNIeanwhile  the  animal  continued  to  advanc  e,  though  not 
rapidly,  and  at  length  reached  the  spot  where  I  had  left  the  body  of 
the  young  girl.    This  he  proceeded  to  uncover  with  his  paws 
Though  I  had  determined  to  reserve  my  fire  until  he  eame  nearer,  I 
could  not  now  restrain  mvself,  and  toking  aim  as  well  as  I  was  able  in 
mv  position,  I  discharged  my  principal  piece  at  him.    The  ball  took 
eii'ect,  for  the  bear  uttered  a  cry  of  fury,  and  leavinj*^  the  half-ex- 
posed body,  rushed  towards  the  hut.    ^ly  destruction  would  have 
been  certain,  had  it  nut  proved  that  I  had  struck  him  on  the  knee. 
After  a  few  steps  he  stumbled,  end  rolled  upon  the  snow.  I  now 
reloaded  my  musket ;  and  again  taking  aim,  was  so  fortunate  this 
time  as  to  strike  him  in  the  head.   After  a  few  mfire  8trugglee» 
which  bronpjht  him  nearer  to  me,  he  fell  lifeless  on  the  snow.  I  now 
with  the  pride  of  a  hunter  proceeded  to  crawl  towards  him,  armed 
with  a  pistol  and  sword.    The  idea  had  occurred  to  me  that  his  car- 
cass might  serve  for  food.    In  the  momentary  elation  of  spirits,  my 
euccessral  shot  had  occasioned,  I  even  determined  to  roll  htm  to- 
wards the  hut.   This  I  soon  perceived  to  be  impossible.   His  size 
was  enormous.    The  blood  wnich  gushed  from  his  wounds  stained 
the  snow  for  many  feet  around.    However,  I  resolved  to  cut  a  piece 
from  him,  which,  in  spite  of  my  weakness,  1  effected.    When  I  had 
succeeded  I  felt  too  much  exhausted  to  proceed,  as  I  had  mtended, 
to  racover  the  body  of  the  girl,  and  returned  towards  the  hut,  where 
I  kindled  a  fire  with  some  pieces  of  wood,  end  made  a  feast  worthy 
of  a  king,  improvidently  drinking  the  U»t  draught  of  brandy  in  the 
flask. 

Another  fall  of  snow  now  came  on,  which  reminded  mc  tliat  I 
must  devise  means  to  protect  myself  from  it.  The  hut  had  formerly 
consisted  of  two  rooms,  one  behind  the  other.  The  roof  of  the  front 
room  had  faUen  in,  and  encumbored  the  floor.  The  comer  also  of 
the  roof  of  tile  Second  had  shared  the  same  fate.  Hie  rest  had  re- 
ceived no  damage.  I  reflected,  however,  that  if  the  snow  continued 
to  fdl,  layer  upon  layer,  it  would  at  last  be  impossible  to  get  out; 
besides,  the  heap  which  already  lay  in  the  corner  might  increase,  and 
the  narrow  apartment,  eight  feet  square,  be  choked  up.  1  therefore 
resolved  to  spend  a  part  of  every  day  in  clearing  away  the  snow  from 
the  centre  of  the  front  room,  so  as  to  form  a  path  by  which  I  could 
emerge  from  my  retreat  when  I  pleased.  I  oould  have  wished  that 
with  some  of  the  boards  which  lay  about  I  could  have  stopped  up 
the  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  inner  room.  But  this  was  impossible.  I 
could  do  nothing-  which  required  ine  to  raise  my  hands  much  more 
than  three  feet  iVum  the  ground.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
content  myself  with  eleerinigf  away  the  snow  day  by  day.  I  was  not 
sorry  to  have  this  occupation,  as  a  state  of  total  inactivity  might 
have  proved  fiital  to  me.  I  set  accordingly  to  work,  dragging  my- 
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self  fir^t  to  thp  henp  in  my  room,  supporting  myself  with  one  hand, 
and  shovelling  away  witli  a  piece  of  board,  which  I  held  in  the 
other.  It  was  several  hours  before  1  had  cleared  out  all  the  snow, 
mt  the  end  of  which  I  wit  lo  exhausted  that  I  could  not  proceed  to 
form  the  projected  path.   Tbia  I  accordingly  put  off  to  the  morrow. 

In  the  same  manner  I  occupied,  I  believe^  nearhr  a  whole  week^ 
during  wliich  the  snow  occasionally  fell  again,  and  forced  me  to  be- 
gin my  work  anew.  At  length,  however,  I  sticcrcdet^  in  forming  a 
path  w  ith  an  embankment  on  either  side,  ascending,  with  a  gentle 
»\ope,  towards  the  surrounding  level. 

By  this  time  I  began  again  to  feel  the  want  of  providona.  I  plan- 
ned, therefore^  an  expedition  to  the  carcase  of  the  bear  I  had  kiDed. 
licaving  my  musket  behind  me,  and  faateoing  a  belt  round  my 
wni^st,  into  which  I  stuck  my  pistols  and  my  sword,  1  «et  out.  I  had 
not  had  for  fiomv  tiiiu>  tin  curiosity  to  examine  the  appearance  of  the 
country.  The  snow  liad  changed  its  whole  aspect.  It  was  with  the 
utmobt  difiiculty  I  could  trace  the  winding  course  of  the  frozen  Ka* 
loogha  acrotB  the  plain ;  and  the  old  road  to  Moscow  was  utterly  ef« 
faced.  All  1  saw  was  an  endless  succession  of  white  forms  of  everj 
irregular  shape,  swelling  and  sinking,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
except  that  here  and  there  a  thick  grove  of  pine-trees  bore  upon  its 
back  the  snow  intended  for  the  tjrountl.  and  allowed  the  eye  to 
plunge  between  ita  gaunt  trunki»  into  perhaps  unvisited  recciises  of 
gloom. 

I  soon  discovered  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  find  what  I 

sought.    But  by  taking  the  bearings  of  certain  objects  which  I  at 

length  recogni/.ed,  I  judged  that  the  carcass  of  the  bear  was  a  little 
to  the  rif^ht  of  a  line  drawn  southward  from  the  hut.  I  accordingly 
crawled  in  that  direction,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  came  to  an  al- 
most imperceptible  swelling  in  the  snow.  I  instantly  began  to  dig 
with  my  hands;  but  what  was  my  horror  after  a  short  time  at  dis- 
covering the  body  of  the  young  girl  half  devoured  by  the  wolves, 
doubtless  on  the  night  after  I  had  leA  it  uncovered !  Her  features, 
however,  were  untouched,  and  preserved  almost  as  they  had  been  in 
life  by  tlie  snow.  They  wore  an  ex})ression  of  anyclic  sweetness  ;  but 
I  cannot  describe  them,  nor  my  feelings  at  the  flight,  ^uiiiceit  to  say, 
that  with  my  sword  I  cut  off  one  of  her  long  tresses  of  auburn  hair^ 
and  thrust  it  into  my  boeom.  I  still  keep  it  as  a  memorial  When 
I  had  done  this,  I  hastily  threw  back  the  snow,  which  I  beat  as  hard 
as  I  could  with  my  hands,  and  proceeded  with  the  utmost  dejection 
of  spirits  to  return  towards  my  hut,  forgetful  of  what  had  drawn  me 
forth. 

I  was  movinff,  I  say,  towards  my  hut,  when  happening  by  chance 
to  turn  my  head  on  one  side,  and  glance  over  the  field,  I  beheld  a 
strange  and  delightful  sight.  Across  the  very  centre  of  it  a  long  line 
of  men  was  marching.  It  was  a  military  detachment,  whose  whole 
economy  proved  It  to  be  French.  Tears  came  into  my  eyes  for  joy. 
I  endeavoured  to  cnll  out,  although  they  were  nearlv  a  mile  distant, 
Jiut  in  vain.  8ol>s  ciiokcd  n\y  utterance,  and  I  sutlered  them  to  de- 
scend into  a  ravine,  antl  disappear,  before  I  remembered  the  only 
means  in  my  power  of  attracting  their  attention.  This  was  by  firing 
one  of  my  pistols.  It  was  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  it  at  present ; 
but  I  now  Knew  what  to  do  should  such  another  opportunity  occur. 
Hope  was  re-awakened  in  my  breast ;  redoubled  vital  warmth  g»- 
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thered  around  my  heart ;  and  I  began  with  eome  cheerfulness  to 

search  for  the  carcass  of  the  liear,  in  which  I  at  length  succeeded. 
This  time  I  cut  off  a  mncli  hirp^or  piece  than  before,  and  returned  in 
high  spirits.  I  found,  however,  that  if  I  cooked  the  meat  every 
time  my  wood  would  soon  be  exhausted,  i  tiierefore  resolved  to 
imitate  the  savage  nations  of  the  north,  and  eat  the  flesh  raw,  but 
frozen.  I  sometimes,  like  a  true  soldier,  seasoned  it  with  powder; 
and  should  not  have  disliked  this  mode  of  living  had  the  possibility 
of  any  other  been  out  of  the  question.  Every  now  and  theTi,  how- 
ever, I  made  a  Sire,  and  regaled  myself  on  the  luxury  of  grilled 
bear's  meat. 

My  situation,  however,  gradually  became  worse  and  wor&e.  Days 
passed  by,  with  no  other  oecurrence  than  my  dragging  myself  to  the 
cat  enas  of  the  bear,  to  cut  off  a  slice  with  my  sword,  and  devoar  it. 
I  seldom  mustered  courage  to  emerge  from  the  door  of  the  hut;  for 

the  cold  was  so  excessive  that  my  hands  became  covered  with  sores, 
and  my  wounds  began  to  a.ssume  a  threatening  aspect.  My  weak- 
ness increased  ;  a  swimming  in  my  liead  came  on,  partly  induced  by 
my  being  compelled  to  keep  it  so  long  in  a  declined  position.  How 
long  I  passed  in  this  state  I  cannot  tell.  I  made  no  reckoning  of 
time.  Whether  it  was  that  I  went  less  seldom  forth,  or  not,  I  saw 
no  second  detaclnnent. 

One  morning,  however,  lone;  before  it  was  litjht,  a  terrific  explo- 
sion siiook  the  air.  It  uakcd  uie.  1  crawled  out,  in  time  to  behold 
a  momentary  conilagralion,  lighting  up  the  heavens  in  the  east,  like 
the  bursting  of  a  volcano.  Was  it,  then,  possible  that  the  war 
was  still  carrying  on  so  near  me  ?  My  hopes  rose.  Bay  after  day  I 
went  forth  to  examine  the  plain.  But  my  expectation  was  frustrated, 
until  :it  lcni;th  I  beheld  an  irregular  array  of  scattered  horsemen  ad- 
vancing from  tlie  direction  of  INfoscow.  Presently  the  whole  field 
was  covered  by  an  army  in  the  coniusioii  of  a  retreat.  Horse  and 
foot-soldiers  were  mingled  pell-mell.  A  wing  passed  by  the  spot 
where  I  lay.  I  was  observed.  My  tale  was  soon  told.   Some  shrug- 

fed  their  shoulder-  p  ointed  to  the  clouds  of  Cossacks  that  were 
overing  on  the  flanks  of  the  retreating  army,  and  hurried  on  ; 
others  rai>-ed  me  from  the  groimd,  carried  me  a  little  way,  and  aban- 
doned iiu  in  iespair.  At  length,  however,  Jacpies  lJuj)uis,  of  the 
Young  Guard,  placed  me  in  a  cart  with  other  wounded  men,  exactly 
fifty  days  after  the  day  of  the  great  battle ;  and  under  his  care  I  sur- 
vived all  the  horrors  of  that  disastrous  retreat.  He  bore  me  on  his 
shoulders  across  the  bridge  of  the  fieresina,  wliere  thousands,  ten 
times  more  vigorous,  perhaps  more  worthy  of  life  than  I  was,  perish- 
ed miserably.  He  prevented  my  being  abandoned  at  Vilna,  attend- 
ed everywhere  to  my  wants  ; — ^in  fine,  under  his  guidance  I  at  length 
re-cros!>ed  the  llhine  ;  ami  it  was  in  his  arms  that  I  fainted  with  joy 
at  again  finding  myself  in  my  native  country.  If  you  wish  to  see  a 
man  who  has  undergone  many  misfortunes,  look  on  me;  but  if  you 
would  behold  a  hero,  look  on  him.* 

*  Couni  i^cur,  in  his  lii&tory  of  the  Grande  Arm^ii,"  states  that  a  nolUier, 
mutilated  in  the  manner  deseriMd  fn  the  text,  did  actually  live  fifty  days  on  the 
field  of  battle  durini;  the  march  on  Moscow,  part  of  thu  time  in  the  bowels  of  a 
h<»rse.  He  was  fotm  !  )'v  tlic  ri-tivatin;^  army,  and  iwiug  put  iuto  a  Cart  with  many 
other  wounded  men,  readied  Fraacu  in  safety. 
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WALTON'S  COMPLETE  ANGLER. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  honest  Isaac  Waiton  stiU  mainutns  his 
popularity  unimpalrML  Highly  as  tho  <*Conipl0to  Angkr**— Um  fimatpvoMiMto- 
ral  in  this,  or  perha|>>  In  any  lanf^iaj^e—  was  estt»fmi»d  in  its  dav,  its  rpputntion  was 
never  ao  decided  as  it  i<>  in  thepretient  age.  AH  claMes  of  readers  now  vie  with  each 
other  Id  oonimCTding  it,  and  in  offering  up  the  tribute  of  their  retpeet  end  allection 
to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  ooaMpnidncefndie  work.  And  honrnt  Iseee**— 
as  he  was  called  Itv  his  ajntemporanes  -  is  e%'ery  way  deserving  of  t>H^  universal  ho- 
mage. He  was  a  plain,  homely,  unsophisticated  creature,  abmuidutg  in  the  milk  of 
hnmen  ktndnen.  dieeHbl  end  oonsiderete  In  his  natnre,  affaUe  In  his  demeanour, 

ftnd  thont^h  byrn  merino  iin^killff!  in  the  wnv"!  of  thr  world,  yet  fortiinntply  deroid  of 
that  coiduess  and  distrust  which  worldly  experience  is  io  apt  to  engender.  Had  he 
heen  of  m  ethrring  or  embitlomi  tempemment  there  fa  Utuo  or  no  doubt  that  he 
might  have  achieved  both  wealth  and  station,  for  he  ntmibered  among  his  familiar 
•asociates  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  influential  men  of  his  time  ;  but  he  seems 
never  to  have  covei(.«d  personal  disiuiction  ;  bis  wants  were  few  and  simple  j  the 
modesty  of  his  nature  nr(g§A  him  to  coort  retirement ;  and  provid* d  iie  was  left 
Itnmol^ted  in  thp  mjoyment  of  Lis  own  tmnqiiil  purMiif!,  he  cared  little  for  the 
eonoerns  of  the  bustling  world  about  htm.  A  social  evening  chit-chat  with  a  lite> 
twtj  friend  t  e  etroll  mng  die  benka  of  die  Lea,  hie  fivoarite  atraem  ;  an  hn- 
promptu  nipal  at  the  villaige  ale«house,  with  a  thoughtful  walk  home  in  the  summer 
or  autumn  sunset ;  these  simple  pleasures  compri!^  his  notions  of  perfect  happi> 
neii;  end  it  was  his  rare  fortune  to  enjoy  them  nninterniptedly  for  the  liest  part 
of  a  century,  and  then  to  drop  peocafully  into  the  grave,  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  leariiifj  ?>fhTn<l  };\m  n  rppufat'iin  thnt  ivill  endure  as  lontr     the  Lintrtiage. 

We  have  mui  that  Isaac  Walton  was  a  good  man  ;  hut  the  remark  is  a  super* 
fluous  one.  for  the  spirit  of  goodnew  breetbea  in  every  page  of  hii  writings.  Hie 
♦*  Compline  Angler,*'  in  particular,  hears  ahundant  leiiiniony  t»»  the  sterling:  qiinli- 
ties  b4>th  of  his  head  and  heart.  No  author,  who  was  not  a  Christian  in  the  most 
ooraprehenatve  and  enlightened  sense  of  the  term,  could  possibly  have  produced 
such  a  work. 

It  is  not  a  little  sin^ilar  that  the  ♦*  Complete  Anjrler  '*  was  written  and  published 
in  one  of  the  most  stormy  periods  recwded  in  our  historical  annaJa.  The  great 
Civil  War  had  been  but  a  few  yean  before  bronght  to  a  do«e  hy  the  death  of 
Charles  the  First  nn  l  t),c  nation,  under  the  nVorous  n  voTutionan.  ay  of  Crom- 
well, was  still  distracted  with  internal  commotions,  arising  out  of  the  fanatical 
vagaries  of  the  Independents  and  the  Fifth- Monarchy  men,  the  political  jealousies 
of  thv  Repuhlicnns  of  the  Pym  and  Hampden  school,  and  the  incessant  machi. 
nations  of  the  Royalists.  But  there  is  nothing  to  remind  n««  of  the  PTi^tence 
Aese  national  disturbances  in  Walton's  work.  His  -^Complete  Angler" 
IS  anything  but  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  ef  his  age  ;  in  fact,  it  is  in  direct 
antagonism  tn  it  ;  for  the  one  i-;  ralm,  ppirrful,  nnd  nrderlv,  as  the  other 
was  tempestuous,  warlike,  discontented,  and  wildly  speculative  in  its  chamcter. 
We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  this  marked  discrepancy,  for  the 
majoritv  of  OUT  Enjflish  ruuhors  have  levn  more  or  less  mouldetl  and  fashioned 
by  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  age  in  which  they  wrote  ;  wher^s.  in  Isaac 
Walton's  cue,  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  and  he  appears  to  have  passed  through 
the  trouhlous  scenes  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Restoration, 
without — unlike  the  vast  mass  of  his  countrympn— being  in  the  slightest  degrrr  in 
footed  by  the  varying  political  epidemics  of  the  season.  Of  hardly  one  other  literary 
man  can  this  be  said,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  whoy  in 
his  insensibility  to  impressions  from  without,  and  in  the  calm,  meditative  turn  of 
his  mind— though  not  in  the  dreamy  character  of  his  phtloaophical  speculations — 
bore  no  slight  resemblance  to  Isaac  Walton. 

We  have  t.een  led  to  these  reflections  hy  the  appearance  of  the  Foorth  Edition  of 
the  "  Complete  Angler,"  which  has  been  hronght  out  under  the  SU{>enntpndpTire  of 
Mr.  John  Major,  with  additional  Notes  and  Illustrations,  and  sucli  intormaiion  as 
this  gentleman  has  been  enabled  to  obtain  since  the  publication  of  his  First  Edition. 
We  iiave  carefully  perused  the  volume,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
the  most  ably  edited  work  that  has  appeared  for  many  a  kmg  year  past.  Not  a 
Whntbmtastimonytotheextontaad  diKgenceof  Mr.H^Vsf^^  in- 
deed,  no  one  can  glance  even  enrsorily  at  the  work,  without  s«einc  at  onee  that  it 
has  been  "  a  kbour  of  love.*' 
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CHAPtU  XXXV. 

Mr.  BoHtl ntaib kk ttpcriam  to  Mr.  F<^ and  yiim     .  ;  ^.  ^ 

Me.  Fooo*8  hnin,  irhich  ilumberiDg  or  wAking  Vas  em  at.  work; 
never  allowed  him  to  .oversleep  himself;  and  he  was  the  first  of  the 
quartette  that  awoke  on  the  following  morning.  His  visions  had  been 

ultra-dramatic.  He  had  dreamt  of  more  plots  and  jokes  than  would 
have  furnished  all  the  theatres  for  the  next  twelvemonth — things 
which  in  his  sleep  he  pictured  as  the  greatest  hits  ever  known ;  biit 
which  only  waited  his  r^veil  to  have  the  charm  dispelled*  by  the  ex- 
potition  of  their  utter  incomprehensibility.  So  it  ever  is  with  the 
nlse  positioos  of  happiness  brou^t  siboat  by  sleep.  No  one  ever  anti- 
cipated, with  shuddering  nausea,  the  medicated  beverage  of  unplea- 
sant flavour  to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning,  without  having  rosy 
visions  throughout  the  night  that  the  dread  task  had  been  many 
times  accomplished,  in  spite  of  the  demon  phial,  with  its  cork  worn 
on  one  side  so  rakishly,  that  dauci li  cQiiiinually  and  in  mockery  be- 
fore bim.  And,  under  such  circumstances,  how  bitter  ,waB  the  first 
dawning  of  the  ectiwl  truth  1 

Mr.  Fogg  aroused  his.  compaoions,  as  though  they  had  been  the 
robbers  hi  the  Miller  and  his  Meoi^and  he  their  capitain,  informing 
them  at  the  same  time"  that  the  eastern  clouds  were  rhequcrLel  with 
streaks  of  light."  And  then  they  n'^scmbled  at  breakiast  ia  the  small 
parlour  wherein  they  had  raet  tlie  night  before. 

Mr.  Rosset  had  announced  his  intention  ol  going  over  to  Coventry 
to  see  how  the  circus  "  was  goitig  on ;  as  the  dolls  were  not  to  per- 
form at  HenIey-in*Anlen'for  a  day  or  two:. and  proposing  that  they 
should  take  the  chances  of  the  road,  they  started  olF  when  the  meal 
was  finished,  leaving  Jeffries  in  charge  of"  the  celebrated  mechaoicai 
company." 

"  1  hope  you 've  caught  an  idea,"  said  Mr.  Rossct  to  the  author, 
as  they  sallied  forth  from  the  town :  if  not,  1  must  hunt  up  that 
Shakspeare,  whatever  he  charges." 

I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Fogg  modestly,  "  I  have  hit  upon  a  subfect 
that  will  exactly  suit  you.  - 1: only  wish  you  could  get  rid  of  the 
cracker-tailed  hobby-horse  at  the  end." 

Ah  I  I  can't  do  that,**  returned  Mr.  Rosset :  "  you  must  bring 
him  in  somehow  or  another,  because  that 's  always  the  great  effect. 
Besides,  the  smoke  of  the  powder  clears  the  bouse,  aud  saves  the  * 
candles." 

"Then  1  submit,"  said  Mr.  Fogg;  "  it  sliull  be  done.** 
"  I  ought  to  know  what  the  public  like,"  said  Mr.  Roiset,  ''after 
my  long  experience.  Fifteen  years  have  I  been  a  showman." 
You  must  understand  the  line  pretty  well,**  observed  Vincent. 
'*  1  understand  nothing  else/*  answered  Mr.  Kosset.  *'  I 've  made 
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a  fortune  two  or  three  timesy  and  gone  into  ipeculations.  Thej  al- 
waya  failed,  and  I  was  obligeid  to  come  back  to  the  sbowa  again." 
And  then  you  succeeded  ?" 

"  Always,  in  everything :  from  a  peep-show  to  a  pavilion.  It  wm 
by  keeping  wide  awake,  sir.  If  there  was  anything  making  a  noise 
in  the  world,  I  got  it.  If  I  couldn't  do  that,  I  made  one  like  it.  Look 
at  the  niuiiiiaid,  and  the  club  that  killed  Captain  Cook,  with  the  very 
native  who  used  it.  Those  black  wild  Indians  were  groat  carda  for 
me."  And  theoi  as  if  wound  up  to  enthusiasm  by  the  recoUectioo  of 
former  triumphs,  Mr.  Rosset  continued,  in  the  same  tone  of  voice 
that  he  would  have  used  in  addressing  a  crowd  from  one  of  his  plat^ 
forms.  **  The  dolphin  !  ihc  beautiful  dolphhi  ?  There  is  no  decep- 
tion. The  performing  pig,  and  banded  arnuKiiUo.  The  silvrr-hair- 
ed  Circassian,  and  pacitic  savage  of  the  Indian  seas.  They  were  all 
mine  !"  he  concluded  triumphuutly  to  V'iDcent. 

<*  I  should  have  thought  the  savages  odd  customera  for  a  ftmSys- 
circle,**  said  Vincent,  with  a  smile. 

"Seldom  had  a  word,  sir,  with  any  of  them»"  replied  Rosset: 
**  men  of  the  gentlest  manners.  The  only  time  we  ever  used  to  quar- 
rel was  when  they  kicked  at  eating  the  uncooked  meat ;  but  that  was 
ays  the  point.    Many  of  thont  now  sweep  tlie  London  streets.  It 
wa»  my  last  savage  chief  thai  kr^ocked  up  Spanner." 

Mr.  Fogg  repeated  the  name  to  himself  several  times.  lie  evi- 
dently wished  to  know  who  Spanner  was :  but  his  mild  nature  and 
natural  timidity  prevented  him  from  asking. 

"  Spanner,  sir/'  continued  Mr.  Rosset,  coming  s[x)ntaneously  to  his 
relief*  '*was  the  only  opposition  I  ever  knew.  His  caravan  followed 
me  everywhere;  and  I  never  Irad  one  novelty,  but  he  trot  another, 
\\  hen  1  started  the  leopard  boy,  wlio  liad  had  the  scarlanna  struck  in 
by  cold,  at  Warwick  races,  lie  brought  out  the  j)auiher  girl  with 
luitar  cuus»tic  wash  ;  1  know  the  chemist'ti  he  bought  it  at.  And  when 
I  exhibited  the  interior  of  the  cotton-mill  outside,  with  a  little  jointed 
woman  who  turned  the  wheel.  Spanner  immediately  picked  up  a  work- 
ing engine  at  WoU  erluunpton,  and  let  off  the  steam  whenever  I  be- 
^'111  to  speak.  My  Welch  Indian  knocked  him  up,  though,  because  bis 
didn't  know  any  war-chorus:  and  then  1  bought  his  concern — llteraUy 
fur  a  song." 

Mr.  Fogg  indulged  in  a  low  clun  klc,  and  said,  "  Very  good,"  as 
he  proceeded  to  write  something  on  u  scrap  of  letter-paper,  with  an 
inch  of  blunt  lead  pencil.  He  luid  seen  a  joke  in  the  word  '^tong^** 
where  none  was  evidently  meant ;  at  lesst^  to  judge  from  the  con- 
stitution of  Mr.  Rosset's  mind. 

And  then  I  suppose  you  added  it  to  jrour  own  concern  ?**  said 
Vincent. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir  ;  that  would  have  done  no  gonrl.  I  kept  up  the  op- 
position," continued  Mr.  Kosset,  "and  got  n»v  uv\  n  people  to  abuse 
u)e  iVoin  the  neighbouring  platibrm.  Whenever  I  had  a  dwarf  era 
giant,  1  always  tried  to  get  another,  smaller  or  larger,  for  Spanner*^ 
and  the  excitement  was  immense:  we  did  not  know  where  to  put  the 
people,  sir.  I  didn't  care,  you  know,  which  was  the  greatest  hit,  be- 
cause all  the  money  came  to  one  pocket." 

Mr.  l'\)gg  looked  intense  veneration  at  Mr.  Rosset.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  tiling  to  worship. 
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"The  best  thine  I  did  in  that  line,"  coniinucci  the  other,  was  the 
basin  gag  with  that  niau  Jeffries  you  saw  last  night.  I  had  engaged 
a  fellow  from  Lambeth,  Signor  Genoa  Verona,  to  spin  tlie  basin,  you 
know,  on  the  fishing-rod,  at  my  circui.  Well,  he  didn't  take  much ; 
•o  I  got  Jeffries  to  hire  a  room  at  an  inn,  and  then  to  tend  handhilla 
Oiit»  flattng  that  Verona  was  an  impostor,  but  that  Jeffries  could  do 
all,  and  more  than  the  other  did.  There  wag  a  challenge  of  fifty 
pounds  a  side :  and  the  match  was  to  come  off  at  my  circus.  What 
a  house  we  had  I" 

**C»ood — was  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Fogg. 

**  Slightly  immense,"  replied  Mr.  Rosset :  "  so  good,  that  I  told 
both  my  men  to  make  a  drawn  match  of  it,  which  Verona  did  by 
breaking  the  basin.  We  kept  them  see-sawing  thus  for  three  or  four 
nights ;  and  the  excitement  crept  upso^  that  one  evening  they  broke 

the  doors  down.  And  then  came  the  grand  coup.  At  the  end  I  said 
they  were  so  perfectly  equal,  having  each  kept  up  two  basins  upon 
two  sticks,  that,  reirartlless  of  expense,  and  ever  anxious  to  secure 
the  rarest  talent,  1  had  engaged  them  botl).  The  rush  was  greater 
than  ever ;  and  we  took  three  hundred  pounds  out  of  the  town." 

Vincent  had  listened  with  interest  to  Mr.  Rosset*s  candid  account 
of  his  singular  speculatioDi. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  more  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world  re» 
quired  to  keep  a  show  than  I  thought  for,**  he  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  but  every  body  keeps  a  show,  more  or  Ie«?,"  said  Mr. 
Hosset.  '*  Look,  when  genteel  Jolks  give  a  party,  what  is  it  ?  Why, 
a  dancing-show  to  collect  the  crowd  they  're  going  to  subsist  upon. 
Great  doctors  drive  about  in  their  carriages  for  the  same  reason  that 
I  enter  a  town  with  my  band  in  a  Tan,  and  all  the  horses  I  have  got 
in  hand:  it's  an  advertisement.  Do  you  think  the  show*folks  are 
the  only  people  in  the  world  who  dress  themselves  in  spangles  for  a 
particular  period  of  the  day,  to  look  like  nobility,  and  dazzle  the 
bumpkins  below  as  they  strut  in  the  sun  ?  Because  if  you  do,  you  are 
very  much  mi<?raken.** 

They  did  not  hurry  themselves  upon  their  juuruey  ;  for  the  (iay 
was  fine,  and  the  air  sofl  and  cheering.  The  rain,  too,  of  the  pre> 
ceding  evening  had  refreshed  the  thirsty  earth,  and  the  foliage  of 
leafy  Warwickshire  had  never  looked  so  green  and  pleasant.  Rosset 
entertained  them  with  his  reminiscences,  as  they  now  and  then  stop- 
ped to  rest  and  bait  at  some  little  roadside  hostelry ;  and  after  their 
meal  Mr.  Fogg  generally  got  lively  in  his  imagination,  and  talked  as 
a  book;  a  considerable  part  of  their  journey  being  occupied  by  an  at- 
tempt of  thai  uii«.  quailed  gentleman  to  pruve  what  a  hit  Siuikspeare 
could  have  made  ot  ilamlet  if  he  had  introduced  some  "  real  water  " 
for  the  death  of  Ophelia,  and  concluded  with  a  tableau  of  the  ghost 
carrying  oif  the  king  and  queen  in  a  shower  of  fire. 

Vincent  joined  in  the  conversation  with  both  his  companions  ;  but 
he  was  evidently  ill  at  ease,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  think 
lightly  of  his  troubles,  which  habitual  recklessness  had  rendered  a 
piU'cel  of"  his  disposition.  But  ever  and  anon  his  countenance  fell,  as 
dark  thoughts  crossed  his  mind,  returning  with  double  gloom  by  their 
contrast  to  his  forced  unconcern,  in  spite  of  llie  kind  "  Cheerly,  my 

son!**  which  the  good-hearted  dramatiat  occasionally  addressed  to 
him. 
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Mr.  Fogg  saw  tliat  something  serious  weighed  upon  his  spirits,  and 
therefore  conventionally  reconinunclcd  him,  from  time  to  time,  to 
overcome  liis  sorroH  ;  comnioii  advice  to  one  in  trouble,  by  the  way, 
but  seldom  really  condolatory  or  alleviating.  For,  however  we  may 
dam  up  the  tide  of  misery  by  the  force  of  our  own  reaaoning  and  de* 
terminatioo,  it  still  keeps  accumulating,  and  at  last  will  ba^e  its  way, 
breaking  down  our  barrier  of  false  resolutions,  and  rushing  onward 
with  tenfold  impetuosity.  The  majority  of  mankind  in  this  case  re- 
semble rockets.  The  more  their  inward  tumult  is  choked,  the  higher 
they  rise  for  the  time  :  but  that  time  past,  the  worn-out  case  falls 
down  again  witli  increased  momentum,  from  the  forced  elevatioQ  it 
had  attained. 

The  pointed  spires  of  the  lofty  churches  were  glowing  in  the  after* 
noon  sun  when  they  reached  Coventry  {  and  their  rugged  and  cor- 
roded masonry  stood  out  with  picturesque  effect  in  the  ruddy  light. 
As  they  neared  the  city,  Mr.  Rosset  pointed  with  pride  to  various 
posting-bills  against  palings,  walls,  and  even  trre?,  setting  forth  the 
attractions  of  his  circus,  and  surmounted  by  Imgc  woodcuts  ot  hunnan 
pyramids  and  equestrian  gymnastics.  Every  one  he  found  out  he 
asked  Mr.  Fogg  and  Vincent  if  it  was  not  rather  the  thing and  at 
last,  with  the  apparent  idea  that  they  could  not  see  to  read  them- 
selves, he  made  them  halt  opposite  .one  of  the  most  available,  whilst 
he  enumerated  the  leading  features  of  the  bill,  commenting,  as  he 
went  on,  as  follows : — 

"  *  Gorffpous  Entrh  of  the  Untamrd  Steeds  and  Costumed  EqueS" 
trifins  ui  (hv  Intricate  Feats  of  tfie  Wild  Cotillion  of  (^leen  Elizabeth 
and  the  Tartar  Horde  of  Pckm'  Ah  I  I  should  only  iiice  you  to  see 
that :  eleven  ladies  and  gents,  led  by  my  daughter-in-law,  that  I  in- 
vented myself*  *  The  Bomnding  Ball  tjf  ike  Arata^  Mr.  Jime#,  jut- 
mmud  ly  M#  edUon  of  the  leading  MetropotUan  Jounudit  Tke  FkxSUe 
Ctaratiij  or  Olympian  Air  JHeer*  Fifty  somersets,  sir,  that  man  threw 
upon  his  benefit." 

I  should  think  that  brought  the  house  down,"  observed  Mr. 

**  Bring  the  house  down !  notiung  like  it !"  answered  the  matter-of- 
fact  Rosset.  "  Mine  is  built  with  the  best  of  materials,  and  by  the 
best  of  artbts.   No  Brummagem  here."   And  then  he  went  on: — 

2%e  daring  but  graceful  Actfjf  the  Anixpodmm  Equilibriistt  Mr,  F. 
Rosset,'  —  that 's  Frank,  — *  popularly  known  as  the  Energetic  Whirl* 
wind ; — he  was  born  at  Bristol,  sir;  without  saddle  or  bridle,  as  you 
will  see.  Um  I  ah  I  —  '  Tranca  Hispaniola,'  *  The  FoT-hunter  ^ 
Athens,  or  Tally-ho  <^  Thenm^yliB,'  *  Billy  Butlott*  All  right :  that 
ought  to  do  it." 

And  having  gone  through  the  programme  of  many-coloured  letters, 
his  mmd  became  relieved ;  and  they  proceeded  on  their  route. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Vinoent  snoounten  an  ngiy  customer,  and  gains  aaodier  friend  thereby. 

They  went  though  part  of  the  city ;  and  then  turning  from  the 
populous  streets,  again  got  clear  of  the  buildings  ;  but  not  before  Mr. 
Fogg  had  gaxed  upon  Peeping  Tom,  and  hiid  the  mental  keel  of  an- 
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other  drama,  in  which  a  real  person  was  to  take  tlie  place  of  the 
effigy,  and  thus  overhear  a  cuaa|)iracy  being  plotted  at  the  corner  of 
tiie  street^  which  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  wrongful  Earl  of 
Coventry.  At  length  they  came  to  a  large  space  of  ground*  in  the 
centre  of  which  wat  a  mighty  circular  tent,  with  aroaller  ones  attach* 
cd  to  it — parasitical  marquees  of  various  shapes,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  ordinary  yellow  caravans  and  waggons  taking  their  ease  on  the 
outskirts.  The  style  of  the  entire  structure  wa«*  classioillv  simple, 
gave  ;it  one  eiui,  \*.  hLTr  a  scanty  piece  of  red  serge  festoon,  edged 
with  black,  was  strelclied  across  the  principal  entrance,  supporting  a 
scroll  labelled,  *'  liosset's  Arena  of  Olympian  Equitation."  At  the 
side  of  this  was  a  small  tilted  cart,  wherein  Mrs.  F.  Rosset  sat  on 
the  evenings  of  performance  to  receive  the  money,  in  the  bonnet  and 
shawl  of  ordinary  life ;  at  such  times  as  she  was  not  wanted  to  lead 
Queen  Elizabeth's  wild  Cotillion." 

The  proprietor  threw  back  the  rnnvas  door  witli  tlie  hand  of  a 
master,  and  ushered  his  friends  into  the  interior  ot  the  arena.  It  was 
getting  dusk  in  the  approactnng  twilight;  but  one  or  two  candle-ends, 
lighted  upon  a  lar^e  parallelogram  of  laths  which  hung  from  the 
centre^  cast  a  dim  light  over  the  arena ;  and  there  was  a  transparent 
look  about  one  part  of  the  walls —  if  they  might  be  termed  so—  that 
Indicated  a  species  of  inner  marquee,  which,  to  judge  from  the  sha^ 
dows  of  individuals  occasionally  passing  backwards  and  forwards^  was 

inhabited. 

Several  liu^'c  pncking-cases,  four  or  five  teet  liigh,  were  disposed 
about  the  circus,  and  behind  one  of  these  an  enormous  dark  mass 
could  be  perceived  in  the  obscurity,  now  and  then  slightly  moving. 
Mr.  Rosset  saw  it>  and  immediately  exclaimed. 

What,  Hadgi  1  poor  old  fellow  I  are  you  back  again  ?** 

The  object,  that  was  looming  about  on  the  ocean  of  sawdust,  now 
turned  round,  and  moved  towards  the  proprietor,  as  Mr.  Fogg  instinc- 
tively retreated,  and  sheltered  himself  behind  one  of  the  large  cases. 
Vincent  immediately  perceived  that  it  was  a  large  ele|>hant,  uho  now 
approached  Mr.  Hossct,  with  a  peculiar  cry  of  recognition,  and  began 
to  caress  him  with  his  trunk. 

«  So  ho,  Hadgi  1 "  said  his  roaster ;  how  long  have  you  been 
home?" 

'<  Not  twenty  minutes,  governor,**  replied  a  new  comer,  who  enter- 
ed from  one  of  the  inner  tents.  "I  thought  it  best  to  bring  him  along 
by  daylight,  instead  of  waiting  for  dark.  Besides*  it  advertised  the 
shop,  you  know." 

The  speaker  was  a  tall  dark  man,  of  almost  Herculean  ibrtu  ;  with 
large  black  whiskers,  and  long  curling  hair  of  raven  hue,  which  hung 
about  his  ears  and  down  his  back,  mixing  with  the  shaggy  texture  of 
a  black  bearskin  wrapper,  until  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  one  end- 
ed and  the  other  began.  If  every  individual  bears  a  likeness  more  or 
less  to  some  animal,  then  this  man  resembled  a  bison.  But  the  most 
remarkable  part  about  him  was  the  extraordinary  expression  of  bis 
eyes.  They  were  large  and  piercing,  of  such  an  intense  but  inde- 
finable sig!iiti(  ance,  that  those  he  gazed  upon  were  directly  riveted 
by  his  glance,  as  though  they  were  the  focus  upon  which  all  the 

Siwer  was  concentrated,  like  the  rays  of  heat  sent  through  a  lenSi 
b  hands  were  of  gigantic  siae,  covered  with  hair  on  their  backs»  as 
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Mr.  Fogg  saw  that  something  serious  weighed  upon  h' 
therefore  conventionally  recommended  him,  from  tint- 
overcome  his  sorrow;  common  advice  to  one  in  trouble 
but  seldom  really  consolatory  or  alleviating.    For,  liov 
dam  up  the  tide  of  misery  by  the  force  of  our  own  ren 
termination,  it  still  keeps  accumulating,  and  at  last  n  ii 
breaking  down  our  barrier  of  false  resolutions,  and 
with  tenfold  impetuosity.    The  majority  of  mankind 
semble  rockets.  The  more  their  inward  tumult  is  ch 
they  rise  for  the  time :  but  that  time  past,  the  v 
down  again  with  increased  momentum,  from  the  t 
had  attained. 

The  pointed  spires  of  the  lofty  churches  were  u 
noon  sun  when  they  reached  Coventry ;  and  ilu 
roded  masonry  stood  out  with  picturesque  etfec- 
As  they  neared  the  city,  Mr.  Hosset  pointed 
posting-bills  against  palings,  walls,  and  even  ti 
attractions  of  his  circus,  and  surmounted  by  In 
pyramids  and  equestrian  gymnastics.  Ever;, 
asked  Mr.  Fogg  and  Vincent  "  if  it  was  not  i 
last,  with  the  apparent  idea  that  they  c« 
selves,  he  made  them  halt  opposite  one  of  tlt« 
he  enumerated  the  leading  features  of  tlu 
went  on,  as  follows  : — 

"  *  Gorgeous  Entree  of  the  (Intamed  S/, 
trians  in  the  Intricate  Feats  of  the  Wild  I 
ami  the  Tartar  Horde  of  Pekin*    Ah  I  I 
that :  eleven  ladies  and  gents,  led  by  n 
vented  myself.   *  The  Bounding  Ball  - 
named  by  the  editors  of  the  leading  Metrt  j 
Curatiit  or  Oli/mpian  Air  Diver, ^  Fifty  ; 
upon  his  benefit. 

I  should  think  that  brought  the 
Fogg. 

"  Hring  the  house  down !  nothing  I 

fact  Hosset.    "Mine  is  built  witii  fl 

best  of  artists.    No  Brummagem  Jic 

*'  *  The  daring  but  graceful  Act  of  tJo 
Basset^'  —  that 's  Frank,  —  *  popul 
wind — he  was  born  at  Bristol,  sii 
will  see.     Um  I   ah  !  —  ♦  Trancu 
Athens^  or  Tally-ho  of  Thermopylt> 
ought  to  do  it 

And  having  gone  through  tli< 
his  mind  became  relieved  ; 


fred  to 


.  .^  wildly 
'^•xi  preparing 


the  inti 

•ackige  had 

until,  cl 
/Hadgi.  The 
«ir  tile  next  instant  it 
firocD  evefTj 
drested 
the 
lighted 


Vincent  ei 


They  wt 
populous  St 
FocrfT'had 


.■:r..    In*  Jfrmi  c  w:  ** 

1  the  isJir.^A<,  M»C  'T'ri 

.!tJ>  tj.r:       v.^  s.xr  „.-^'  ..»«-  »  u   ;  gi 
:  the  oprt  LTirsA, 

rft-oo  at  tlw  finrf ^  curjui'*4<%   i:^.*  .Vc-  ^vrt  •r*^ 
a  moiBCBt»fliid  %Mm'r^  ii»  n-vii  #■      t*r»^  • 
'iic  brute  u       hj  |^:i«cn.'S<;.  «■:.    t^iI  fi^t  "t  p  ■•i-^'ir 
n    in  the  ■—  dun.    Agfcr.  i.«  ftivjt 

-  head:  CTfrr  r??^"' l^^^ir^e  f«  -       i*.'-  i*..'rA*  w.       .  *- 

'      to  Uic  door,  aijd  tLimiaig  U«  ;#>:;^         '.^^  v-^j-t  m  a.  ^  m 
1  l«)scd  it  after  lier. 

Tim  can  oome  back!**  be  cried,  m        m  <.'*vv 
lU.  "  Phew !  I  never  bed  Midi  e  iqtAak  U'j'^e  .  «rvt  ir^^^, 
never  have  bad  the  chaj.ce  «f  m^JCf  d  it  '  IM**  ivr 

u.    Give  me  5'our  hand,  oJd  ft'ikm  :  y*ja  *f  ' ' 

It  was  fortunate  that  Vinoeot^a  bead  vaa •  «m   Ud  it  trt^ 
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well  as  innumerable  scratches,  some  of  which  were  no  ti  ?flr«? :  and  when 
!)e  rniHtHl  one  of  them  ocea^iionally  to  take  a  liu^e  cigar  that  he  was 
smoking  irom  i)is  iiiuuLii,  a  iiioaiitaiu  ot"  muscle  rose  from  his  arm,  per- 
ceptible evei)  uitder  the  course  attire  iu  which  he  was  enveloped.  He 
Miied  one  of  the  tiuks  of  the  elephant,  and  turning  the  bead  of  the 
animal  oo  one  tide  with  apparently  irresistible  power,  came  close  to 
Mr.  Rosset  and  his  eompanioDS. 

"  Scattergood,"  said  the  proprietor,  who  already  appeared  to  consi- 
der Vincent  as  one  of  his  fn^'pr,  thi.^  is  Mr.  firandoo,  our  jungie 
monarch.    BraiuUm — Mr.  Fo«j;g,  an  author.*' 

The  stranger  raised  his  hat,  and  siiaking  his  curis  w  iitil)  ahiHit  his 
head,  replaced  iu  Viucent  bovied^  and  Mr.  logg  was  preparing  some 
courteous  address,  when  a  ferocious  roar  broke  forth  from  the  interior 
of  the  case  against  which  he  was  leaning,  of  such  unmitigated  feroci- 
tji  that  he  sprang  away  from  it,  as  thou^^h  the  package  had  been  a 
catapulta,  and  he  the  missile.  Nor  did  he  stop  until,  choosing  the 
!ar«j("^t  of  two  evils,  he  had  got  on  the  other  sidf  of  Hadgi.  The  roar 
strn)(  d  ti)  be  the  signal  for  a  general  tumult  ;  tor  the  next  instant  it 
was  answered  in,  if  anything,  louder  and  more  angry  tones  from  every' 
one  of  the  liuge  chests.  At  the  deafening  noise  several  men,  dressed 
something  between  strolling-players  and  stable  boys,  entered  the 
circus ;  and  some  females  appeared  from  the  opening  of  the  lighted 
tent. 

"  Oh  I  that  *s  it  I "  cried  Mr.  Brandon,  in  tones  that  harmonized 
well  with  the  riot,  **  that 's  it — is  it  ?  Look  here.  f?i>sset, — here  *s  a 
mouser.  1  drafted  her  from  Atkins's  only  the  day  before  yesterday 
—  wild  as  the  wind?," 

lie  turned  a  button,  and  pulled  down  the  i'ront  of  the  box,  discu- 
▼erinff  the  iron  bars  of  a  cage,  behind  which  a  fine-grown  tigress, 
cronoied  ui  a  comer,  was  snarling  a  savage  defiance. 

**  Come  oat  of  that!  **  said  Brandon  6ercely,  taking  up  one  of  the 
iron-bars  used  by  the  travelling  show-folks  to  make  holes  in  the 
ground  for  setttn<j  their  poles  in^  and  poking  the  animal  with  very 
little  teudenu in  the  ribs. 

<*  Ah  I  bite  away  I  "  he  continued,  as  the  tigress  caught  the  bar  in 
her  mouth ;  "  you  won't  digest  that  very  easily. — No,  you  don't  I  "  he 
added,  as  the  brute  made  a  sudden  clutch  at  his  hand.  Ob,  that 's 
the  game  you  *re  up  to  I    We  11  soon  settle  that,  mv  lady.** 

To  the  terror  of  every  body  present,  Brandon  wsJked  round  to  the 
back  of  the  cage,  and  opening  a  door,  entered,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Kosset's 
enrficst  entreaties  to  the  contrary.  So  perfectly  at  his  ease  did  he 
appear,  that  he  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth  at  this  instant,  and 
quietly  flicking  away  the  ashes  with  his  little  hnger  —  if  it  might  be 
termed  so — replaced  it,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  the  tigress. 

Every  one  in  the  arena  seemed  riveted  Co  the  spot,  without  speech 
or  motion.   The  daring  act  had  apparently  paralyzed  them. 

The  animal  quailed  for  an  instant  at  the  intrusion :  but  immediate- 
ly drawing  back  upon  her  haunches,  with  her  terrible  teeth  displayed 
to  their  fullest  extent,  and  uttering  a  low  guttural  snarl,  prepared  to 
spring.  Brandon  kept  his  jiit  rc  itfg  eyes  hxed  upon  her.  watching 
every  motion;  and  so  they  remuineci,  tiic  man  and  the  animal,  tor 
nearly  half  a  minute,  regarding  each  other  like  two  accomplished  pu- 
gilists.  At  length,  with  a  roar  of  bate,  the  tigress  flew  from  the  cor- 
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jner  of  her  den  at  her  visitor.    But,  quicker  than  the  lightning,  Bran- 
don saw  her  intt  iit,  .md  timed  it  so  well,  that  doubling  his  hujje  fist, 
lie  met  her  with  a  blow  on  the  iiead,  which  tuiiud  the  animal's  rush" 
on  one  side,  and  beat  her,  reeling,  against  the  bars  oi  the  cage,  with  a 
Bbock  that  threatened  to  burst  them  open.    Imtantaneoudy  the 
digress  repeated  her  leap,  and  a  second  time  she  was  beaten  down  by 
lier  opponent,  who  followed  up  the  r^iilse  by  another  heavy  blow, 
inferior  only  to  that  from  a  sledge-hammer,  which  brought  the  blood 
spurting  from  her  nostrils,  and  apnearod  to  have  stunned  her.  So 
tliouj^ht  Brandon  as  he  approached  nearer,  intendint.':  to  throw  his 
■whole  weight  upon  the  prostrate  anioial,  uhen  the  tigrt  ^s  turned  sud- 
denly over,  as  if  her  whole  spine  had  been  dislocated,  and  made  an- 
etlier  bound.  Brandon  started  on  one  side  to  recover  himself ;  but  it 
waa  too  Ute.  His  stooping  position  in  the  cage  somewhat  cramped 
Ilia  power  ;  and  before  he  could  collect  the  impetus  for  another  blow, 
the  ^ing  of  the  animal — chafing  and  furious,  and  throwing  her  whole 
weight  upon  him,— drove  him  backwards,  and  he  was  pinned  against 
the  side  of  the  cage,  uttering  a  perfect  shout  of  terror.    At  tlie  same 
tiiiu  the  door  of  the  den  flew  widely  open.    His  cry  was  eeimed  by 
those  oulrsidc,  and  itic  other  beasts  again  added  their  roar  to  the  tu- 
mult, as  the  oscillation  of  their  cages  from  side  to  side  showed  how 
they  were  excited  at  the  noise.   One  or  two  of  the  grooms  darted  oflf 
to  the  stable  for  some  implement  of  attack  :  others  fled  precipitately  ; 
whilst  Rosset,  catching  up  the  iron  dibbler,  thrust  it  with  all  his 
might  against  the  animafs  head,  whose  jaws  were  now  recking  with 
its  own  blood.    But  this  attack  had  only  the  effect  of"  increasing  her 
rage;  and  almost  immediately  Brandon,  with  a  frighttul  oath,  scream- 
ed in  agony, 

"  She 's  fiistened  on  my  arm.  I 'm  a  dead  man  I** 
Without  a  wotdf  and  before  a  moment  bad  passed,  Vincent  was  at 
the  door  of  the  cage.  Not  a  second  could  be  lost ;  in  another  clutch 
the  fangs  of  the  tigress  might  have  been  on  Brandon's  throat.  He 
dnshed  boldly  in,  and  threw  his  arms  fearlessly  round  the  animal's 
neck;  then  compressing  his  enibrace  with  all  the  force  he  was  able  to 
collect,  literally  choked  the  infuriated  beast  from  her  prey,  as  some 
shreds  of  the  coat  came  away  in  her  talons.  But  he  was  not  pre- 
pared for  her  thus  so  suddenly  loosing  her  gripe ;  and  losing  his  ba* 
lance»  he  fell  backwards  through  the  door,  together  with  the  tigress, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  open  arena. 

There  was  instantaneously  a  general  flight  of  all  who  had  hitherto 
been  the  lookers-on  at  this  fearful  encounter.  But  Brandon  recover- 
ed himself  in  a  moment,  and  following  his  antagonist,  threw  himself 
down  uijoii  the  brute  as  she  lay  prostrate,  still  held  down  by  Vincent, 
and  struggling  in  tlie  saw-dust.  Again  the  blows  fell  like  hail  upon 
the  animal's  head :  every  roar  became  fainter  and  fainter,  until,  half- 
strangled,  stunned,  and  nearly  dead,  Brandon  drew  the  tigress  by  her 
hind  legs  to  the  door,  and  thrusting  the  body  into  the  cage  with  his 
foot,  closed  it  after  her. 

"  You  can  cnme  back  !  "  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  had  drawn  his 
breath.    "Plii.  \v  '  1  never  had  such  a  squeak  before  ;  and  should  cer- 
tainly never  iiuve  had  the  chance  of  another  if  it  had  not  been  for 
yotu  Give  me  your  hand,  old  fellow :  you  *re  another !" 
It  was  fortunate  that  Vinoent*s  hand  was  a  strong  one ;  had  it  not 
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been,  Mr.  Brundon's  grasp  would  have  crushed  it  hke  a  vice.  Mr. 
Roitet  DOir  re-appeared,  with  one  or  two  of  the  otli«%  who  hid 
llioiieht  it  advisable  lo  get  out  of  the  way. 

**  It  a  pitjr  this  dido't  happen  on  a  night  of  performaocsey*'  ob- 
served the  proprietor ;  "  it  would  have  made  ns  at  once.  Scatter- 
good,  you're  a  wonderful  fellow,  and  must  join  our  troop.  You  shall 
be  a  jungle  monarch  yourself  some  day;  and  1  sure  you're  good 
for  a  trampoline  now.* 

A  Umid  voice  called  their  attentiou  to  the  spot  whence  it  proceed- 
ed; and  there*  in  the  recess  of  an  empty  cage,  the  door  of  which 
he  had  bolted  after  hini»  shrouded  by  his  cloak,  and  looking  like  a 
mild  brigand  in  ambush,  was  Mr.  Fogg ;  in  such  great  tremour  and 
agitation,  that  their  most  earnest  assurances  of  perfect  safety  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  bring  him  forth.  But  at  length  he  emerged,  and 
exclaime*?,  "  1  breathe  again  I  "  after  the  munner  of  the  lady  helping 
the  captive  prince  to  escape,  wlien  she  informs  the  audience,  as 
she  luuii.i>  irom  the  window,  thaf  iie  has  passed  the  sentry  unobserved. 
Ah  1  he  is  seen,  and  one  of  the  guards  levds  his  arquebuse  I  He 
firesl— he  is  lostl^no;  he  has  gained  the  eastern  battlenient*^ 
saved!  saved!" 

During  this  interval  Brandon  had  stripped  up  his  coat,  and  exposed 

his  arm,  which  wns  torn,  and  still  bleeding  from  the  teeth  of  the  ani- 
mal. It  would  have  been  pronounced  a  serious  wound  by  nny  body; 
but  he  did  not  appear  to  think  so,  and  merely  applied  some  brown 
paper  and  vinegar,  wiiicli  he  said  was  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  for 
every  accident,  in  spite  of  Rosset's  wish  that  he  should  go  to  a 
doctor. 

"The  remedy,"  said  Mr.  Fogg,  '*has  certainly  the  authority  of 
antiquity  on  its  side.  There  is  a  legend  respecting  two  children 

drawing  water  from  an  Artesian  well  on  an  eminence,  who  lost 
their  footing  whilst  descending,  by  which  one  received  a  severe  in- 
jury on  the  scalp.  It  ajipears  the  means  employed  by  the  mother 
were  the  same :  and  with  good  effect.  I  studied  the  story  once  ibr 
the  opening  of  a  pantomime." 

And  immediately  Mr.  Fogg  was  lost  in  a  reverie  of  reminiscences 
respecting  the  effects  he  meant  to  have  produced;  until  his  thoughts 
were  broken  in  upon  by  Mr.  Rosset  recommending  them  to  bespeak 
beds  at  n  neic^hbouring  public-house,  if  they  wished  any  that  night. 
Vincent  would  have  been  very  well  content  with  the  saw-dust  ot  tlie 
circle  for  a  couch;  but  the  proxiuiiiy  of  a  loose  elephant,  and  several 
caged  uuimals,  was  quite  sufficient  to  deter  Mr.  Fogg  from  any  such 
method  of  lodging ;  and  so,  not  wishing  to  desert  his  patron,  he  ac- 
companied the  author  to  a  modest  inn  dose  to  the  circus,  after  reite- 
rated expressions  of  gratitude  from  Mr.  Brandon,  and  a  promise  from 
the  proprietor  of  an  introductton  on  the  morrow  to  the  mysteries  of  a 
circus* 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

GlarA  is  ej^oted  to  fraik  indignidss. 

SsvERAL  days  passed  before  poor  Clara  had  recovered  sufficiently 
from  the  shock  she  had  received,  to  leave  her  room.  Her  mother 
came  every  day  to  see  her,  and  each  time  at  parting  wished  to  take 
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her  home  again.   But  this  Clara  always  ob|ected  to.  Mrs.  Constable, 

who  looked  in  about  every  o!lu  r  mornJnjj^  with  a  few  cold  iiKiniries, 
for  which  tlie  tuition  of  her  ciiildrcn  was*  a  fur  more  important  motive 
than  the  health  of  their  governess,  had  not  said  any  more  abuuL  Clara's 
QuitUug  her  situation;  and  she  was  fearful,  if  she  once  went  home, 
mft  aonetbing  might  occur  to  prereat  her  from  returning.  For, 
crushed  and  heartbroken  as  she  was  at  Constable*s»  the  prospect  of 
being  again  dependant  upon  her  own  famUy,  who  could  so  til  afford  it, 
and  to  w  honi  erery  shilung  was  an  object,  was  far  more  distressing. 

Miss  Deacon  —  the  governess  to  Mrs.  Arinstronc^  —  came  in  con- 
stantly to  sec  her;  and  it  was  not  until  Bingham  revealed  it,  that 
Clara  found  her  kind  acquaintance  devoted  at  least  an  hour  every 
morning  to  the  children  in  the  nursery  before  she  visited  the  invalid. 
To  this  Mrs.  Constable  did  not  object,  because,  as  we  have  stated, 
the  Armstrongs  were  amongst  her  great  connexions*  And  Dr.  Her- 
bert also  came  frequently  —  a  kind-hearted  and  excellent  individual, 
with  those  friendly  and  soothing  manners  which  in  some  members  of 
the  profession  excite  so  much  confidence,  and  arise  from  the  con- 
stant association  w!t!i  scenes  of  trouble  and  sickness  acting  on  n  dis- 
position naturally  overllowing  with  good  teelmg.  He  also  brouglit  her 
books  (in  tiie  majority  of  which  his  son's  name  was  written);  now 
and  then  a  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers ;  and  was  altogether  so  gentle 
and  attentive,  that  when  he  patted  Clara  on  the  shoulder,  or  putting 
her  curls  aside  from  her  pale  forehead,  told  her  that  she  would  soon 
be  better,  she  felt  tempted  to  throw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
kiss  him,  as  though  he  had  been  a  second  father.  And  one  day, 
when  Mrs.  Scattergood  was  there,  as  she  was  about  to  leave,  he  in- 
sisted upon  taking  her  the  whole  wa}'  home  in  his  own  carriage, 
stating  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  all  in  his  way  to  see  a  patient, 
which  in  reality  was  not  the  case.  Nor  v^ould  he  ever  hear  of  re- 
cdving  the  slightest  fee  for  his  attention. 

At  length  the  low  fever  into  which  Clara  had  been  thrown  lefl  her, 
and  she  came  down  stairs.  She  was  somewhat  comforted  in  her 
wretchedness  to  find  that  Mrs.  Constable  did  not  hint  at  her  de- 
parture; but  in  the  short  period  that  had  elapsed  the  children  had  be- 
come more  unbearable  than  ever;  and  with  her  weak  niul  shattered 
spirits,  she  was  perfectly  unable  to  keep  rhem  in  anything  hke  order. 
It  fortunately  happened,  however,  thut  at  this*  period  the  approach- 
ing ball  was  all  tnat  occupied  Mrs.  Constable's  mind ;  and  the  chil- 
dren, having  heard  they  were  to  appear  as  fairies,  or  pages,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  were  so  entirely  wrapt  up  in  the  anticipation  of  display, 
and  so  engrossed  in  contemplating  the  bits  of  lama  and  tinsel  which 
they  knew  were  to  adorn  tneir  dresses,  that  had  they  been  as  docile 
as  lambs,  it  would  have  been  ecjually  dillieult  to  have  confined  their 
attention  to  lt;irning.  And  so  they  cliiitly  passed  the  time  in  quar- 
reling as  to  who  would  be  the  finest;  and  iiiforming  Clara  of  their 
conviction — the  result  of  much  discussion  amongst  themselvea— that 
she  had  no  money  to  buy  anything  half  so  pretty.  But  these  were 
not  aU  the  trials  the  governess  had  to  undergo. 

One  morning,  when  Bingham  had  been  sent  out  to  walk  with  the 
children  to  some  friends  of  the  Constables,  in  St.  John's  Wood,  on  a 
me«?ac^e  respecting  the  approiu  hini:^  j_'niety,  Clara  was  left  alone  in 
the  nursery,  very  sad  and  lonely,  thinking  of  home  and  its  iroubieie;, 
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and  Vtncentt  until  her  meditations  had  borne  her  down  to  the  extreme 
of  despondency.  Everything  around  her  appeared  frowninrr  and  un- 
S}'inpathi?:ing.  The  very  inaiiim  ire  articles  about  the  chamber  as- 
sumed a  do<;<^etl,  severe  air;  a  clullinj»  audible  silence  impressed  her 
with  a  double  i'eehng  of  desolatiou :  aud  even  a  few  plauu,  which  she 
hftd  bought,  and  which  were  placed  outside  the  window^  were  quiver* 
ing  in  a  cold  remorselen  air,  as  their  petals  fell  one  bj  one  beneath 
its  inBuence.    Clara  was  indeed  very*  very  wretched. 

She  had  rung  the  bell  for  something  that  was  wanted  in  the 
nursery,  two  or  three  times,  without  the  least  attention  having  been 
paid  to  tile  summons.  At  last  the  extreme  pUisli  )el«;urely  walked  up 
stairs,  and  having  accomplished  his  uiiss-iuii,  uislead  of  leaving  the 
room,  began  brushing  up  the  hearth  —  fur  whicii  there  was  not  the 
slightest  occasion,  and  apparently  trying  the  variety  of  combinations 
that  the  position  of  the  fire-irons  could  be  made  to  assume.  At  last 
he  spoke,  with  a  presuming  smirk : — 

'*  I 'm  glad  to  see  you  about  again  %  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
leave  us.* 

He  addressed  these  words  to  Ciata  in  the  same  tone  of  familiarity 
that  he  would  have  used  to  tlic  upper  housemaid:  and  there  was 
sucti  an  easy  insolence  iti  his  manner,  that  Clara,  without  making  any 
reply,  walked  to  the  window,  and  looked  into  the  street.  But  the 
extreme  plush  was  not  to  be  so  easily  put  down. 

**Do  you  like  your  place?'*  he  inquired.  ''I  should  think  yoa 
found  it  rather  dull  up  here?  Why  don't  you  come  down  stairs  now 
and  then  ?    We  *re  the  right  sort,  you'll  find." 

I  w\\\  trouble  you  to  leave  the  rooml"  exclaimed  Clara  hurriedly, 
and  crimsoning  with  indignation. 

**  Oh  I  no  offence,  if  you're  too  high,"  continued  the  man;  "  only 
I  thought,  as  you  met  that  gent  in  the  hall  that  night,  you  mightn't 
be  above  it" 

Overwhelmed  with  mingled  terror  and  rage  at  the  insult,  Clara 
hastily  caught  up  her  work,  and  was  about  leaving  the  room,  when 

the  man  placed  himself  at  the  door. 

"Now,  don't  be  in  a  passion:  tliat's  a  pity  I"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
thouulit  you  were  a  diHerent  kind  of  person,  my  dear;  especially  as 
you  have  lost  the  party  you  kept  company  with.  Come;  don't  be 
cross  I    Make  friends,  now,  won't  you  ?** 

He  left  the  door,  and  advanced  towards  her,  as  Clara  rushed  to  the 
otlter  side  of  the  table,  and,  hoarse  with  emotion,  again  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  room  instantlv.  But  he  only  returned  the  command 
with  an  insolent  leer,  and  appeared  desirous  of  approaching  still 
nearer;  when  Clara  seized  a  water-brittle  from  the  children's  dressing- 
stand —  the  only  thing,  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  that  she  could 
lay  hands  upon,  — and  flung  it  with  all  her  iurce  at  the  head  of  the 
miserable  menial  who  addressed  her.  The  man  reeled  back,  half- 
stunned  by  the  concussion,  for  the  glass  broke  against  his  forehead, 
and  cut  it  deeply;  and  Clara,  taking  advantage  of  this,  darted  from 
the  nursery  to  her  own  chamber,  locked  the  door^  and  threw  hep- 
self  upon  her  bed  in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics,  until  a  tlood  of  tears 
came  to  her  relief.  At  any  time  the  results  of  such  an  insult  would 
have  been  terribly  severe;  but  now,  weak  and  shaken  as^  she  was, 
and  scarcely  convalescent,  it  completely  crushed  her. 
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There  was  only  one  course  to  pursue ;  it  was  to  inform  Mrs.  Con* 
stable  immediately  of  the  servant  s  insolent  audacity :  if  this  were  not 
dotte»  a  licence  would  be  given  to  all  future  similar  indignities.  And, 

accordingly,  in  about  an  hour,  when  she  had  somewhat  recoveredf 
havinf^  ascertained  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  m':is  at  home^  sho 
descended,  timid  and  heart-broken,  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  children  had  returned,  and  uere  there  also,  havinir  their 
dresses  tried  on,  and  being  instructed  by  u  cheerless  little  num,  with 
an  equally  unhappy«looliing  little  iiddle»  how  to  perform  a  species  of 
juvenile  divertissement.  Neville,  who  was  habited  as  a  page, — not  a 
boy  in  buttons,  but  that  species  termed  **  pretty  "  in  popular  ballads, 
—  was  roaring  and  stamping  with  anger  becauae  his  sisters  had  got 
wings,  find  he  hnd  not ;  aiul  Blanche  and  Eleanor  were  being  placed 
in  remarkably  unstable  attitudes  by  the  dismal,  small  professor,  and 
w  ere  only  re^^U  ained  from  expressing  their  dislike  of  such  schooling 
by  the  consideration  that  they  were  showing  off. 

"Goodness  gracious,  Miss  Scattergood,  how  ill  you  are  looking  I" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Constable  as  she  saw  Clara's  pale  face,  upon  her  en- 
tering the  drawing-room*  *<  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  laid  up 
again :  really.  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell  what  we  should  do  without  you 
just  now.  I  don't  know  what  you  think,  but  in  spite  of  Miss  Deacon's 
kindness,  the  chHdren  appear  to  have  <^one  back  very  much  lately." 

**I  like  Miss  Deacon  better  than  her,"  said  Neville,  nodding  his 
bead  towards  Clara.  He  was  one  of  those  terrible  children  who, 
whatever  temper  they  may  happen  to  be  in,  always  have  their  ears 
widely  sensitive  to  what  is  going  on  around  them,  and  prove  that 
there  is  a  direct  anatomical  communication  between  the  organs  of 
hearing  and  the  mouth. 

"  So  does  mamma,  sir,"  said  Blanche.  Mamma  !"  she  continued, 
**  now,  didn't  you  say  that  Miss  bcattergood  wasn't  so  good  as  Miss 
Deacon  ?" 

"Silence,  Blanche,  this  instant,  and  attend  to  Mr.  Sciury,'said 
Mrs.  Constable.  Then,  turning  to  Clara,  she  added,  "  Did  you  want 
anything  with  me,  Miss  Scattergood?*' 

**I  wished  to  speak  to  you  for  an  instant,  ma'am,  if  you  were  at 
leisure ;  but — perhaps  now  you  are  engaged  ?" 

Clara  looked  round  at  the  other  occupants  of  the  room,  as  if  she 
did  not  like  to  say  anything  before  them.  For  a  wonder,  Mrs.  Con- 
stable perceived  her  meaning,  or  rather  expressed  that  such  was  the 
case.  She  rose,  and  walked  into  the  back  drawing-room,  followed  by 
Clara,  and  closed  the  doors  behind  her. 

Now,  what  is  it  you  have  to  communicate  ?  "  said  the  lady  with 
dignity,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

•*  I  scarcely  know  if  I  am  right  in  so  doing,"  replied  Clara  trem- 
blingly.   "  I  hope  if  such  is  not  the  case  }  ou  will  excuse  me." 

"You  will  oblige  me  by  coming  to  the  point,  Mi^s  Scattergood," 
returned  Mrs.  Constable;  "for  you  see  I  have  plenty  on  my  bands 

just  at  present." 

**  1  have  been  grossly  insulted  by  one  of  your  servants,  ira*am," 
answered  Clara,  **  and  I  haTe  no  one  to  appeal  to  for  protection  but 
yourself." 

Indeed!  and,  pray,  who  was  that?** 
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"Edwards,  the  iuutman.  Had  1  been  tiie  luwe&t  menial  in  your 
house,  be  oould  not  have  treated  me  with  such  cntet  iotolence." 

Mri.  Constable  remained  silent  for  a  minute,  stretching  a  piece  of 
tinsel-lace  over  her  fingers,  as  if  admiring  the  fiibric,  whilst  Clara 
gased  at  her  with  a  flushed  and  anxious  countenance ;  for  she  waa  not 
pale  now. 

"Well,  I  think,"  ex(  lainiLd  the  lady  at  last, — "1  think,  if  you  are 
prudent,  Miss  Scattergood,  you  will  let  the  matter  drop.  I  make  a 
point  of  never  interfering  with  the  quarrels  ot  the  domestics." 

"  But  I  am  not  one  of  your  domestics,  ma'am  I" 
No;  I  do  not  saj  that,  exactly.  Hotrever,  I  must  decUne  inter- 
fering in  the  matter,  for  Edwards  is  an  excellent  servant,  and  were  he 
to  go,  I  do  not  know  where  I  could  look  Ibr  another.  Besides,"  ahe 
added,  "  I  cannot  understand  how  any  domestic  of  mine  should  cease 
to  treat  you  with  respect,  unless,  by  some  ineans  or  other, — I  do  not 
say  voluntarily  —  you  had  already  forfeited  it.  I  trust  tliis  will  be 
the  last  I  sliali  hear  of  it." 

Mrs.  Constable  bowed  gravely  to  Clara,  as  much  as  to  inform  her 
that  she  did  not  wish  the  coarersation  prolonged,  and  sailed  nijea- 
tically  towards  the  door.  But  before  she  left  the  room  she  turned 
back,  and  observed  to  Clani» 

"Oh  I  by  tlie  way.  Miss  Scattergood — of  course  we  shall  expect  to 
see  you  in  the  ball-room  on  the  14th.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  fancy  dress;  for  that  would  perliaps  press  rather  Iiardly 
on  you.  A  plain  muslin,  with  a  few  flowers,  will  be  (juite  sutiicient; 
and  li  you  choose  to  trim  it  with  silver,  my  dresser  can  get  you  some 
Strips  at  the  lowest  cost*' 

And  with  these  heartless  observations  the  lady  quitted  the  room* 

Clara  remained  in  the  same  position  for  some  little  time  after  she 
had  left,  in  the  most  perfect  blank  of  despondency,  almost  paralyzed 
bv  tho  cold  and  crui-1  IndifTlTeiicc  of  her  employer.  But  she  was  ere 
lon^'  compelled  to  accompany  her  charges  back  to  the  nur^^t  ry  ;  and 
thrn.  with  a  breaking  heart  and  crushed  spirits,  amidst  their  s  juabbles 
and  culling  remarks,  commenced  the  daily  heavy  task  of  endeavour* 
ing  to  instruct  them.  It  was  no  wonder  that  afternoon  that  her  pupils 
at  times  read  how  or  what  they  pleased  without  a  remark  from  their 
governess,  or  obtained  no  answers  to  their  wearying  and  useless  qoea* 
tions*  The  mind  of  the  poor  girl  was  for  difiierently  occupied* 


CHAPTER  XXWni. 

The  Constables'  bal  oostiunc,  and  its  consequenoei. 

Any  one  with  the  most  infinitesimal  amount  of  perception  would 
soon  have  discovered,  had  the  opportunity  been  allowed  them,  that 

the  domestic  economy  of  the  Constables  was  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  j  rnctising  private  parsimony  to  sustain  public  display ;  and 
this  was  observable,  more  or  less,  in  every  one  of  their  domestic  ar- 
rangements. They  were  types  of,  perhaps,  the  largest  class  of  the 
middling  metropolitan  circles,  whose  abodes  range  from  the  passi 
square  to  the  West  End  street  the  patrician  locality  of  which  is  but 
just  beginning  to  be  questioned. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  Mrs*  Constable  might  be  met  making 
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very  large  purcha^ieii  at  the  shops  in  1  otteaham  Court  Road,  wlieii 
there  wis  Inii  little  chance     her  greet  acqneintancei  weing  her : 
hut  in  the  aftemeon,  when  every  one  wat  ahont,  the  encountered 
them  ID  patrician  thoroughlare%  and  at  first-rate  estahliehmentSy 
where  she  bought  the  least  expensive  article  she  could,  consistent 
with  the  wish  of  appearing  aWn^  s  to  deal  there.    Her  household  ar- 
rangements were  conducted  on  the  snme  plan.  Everything'  was  iDude 
subservient  to  show  :  nnd  a  wide  diHerence  existed  between  the  usual 
domestic  meals^  and  those  which  even  the  presence  of  a  few  guests 
called  forth.   Nothing  could  then  be  more  splendid  than  the  appoint- 
menta  of  the  table ;  but  OTon  in  this  there  was  economy,  for  all  the 
artides,  expensive  as  they  had  been  at  first,  yielded  good  interest 
upon  their  outlay.    The  richly-chased  silver  dish  raised  the  tix 
minikin  cutlets  it  contained  to  a  dignity  that  four  times  the  quantity 
would  never  have  attained  on  common  earthenware.    The  modest 
moselle  in  its  shining  cooler,  placed  then-  for  display  alone— since, 
in  the  absence  of  ice,  there  was  of  course  no  difftrence  between  the 
temperature  of  the  silver  vase  and  that  of  the  room,  —  was  thought 
tar  more  of  than  if  its  humble  bottle  had  been  moiing  unobtrusivelj 
about  the  table.  The  eptirgm,  with  its  cut*flass,  and  crown  f»f  ww^ 
firuit,  cost  nothing  to  keep  when  it  was  not  m  use ;  and  when  it  was, 
occupied  the  place  of  a  dish.    The  massive  jug,  sparkling  from  a 
thousand  facets,  turned  the  vin  ordinaire  of  tolerable  excellence  into 
pntrieinn  claret  :  and  so  on  with  everything.    Even  in  the  hall  Mrs. 
CojibtLible  \sas  about  to  give,  there  was  not  one  extra  for  display 
which  iiud  uut  been  husibunded  trom  tiie  cuiumuu  ruuline  of  uiuuu^e- 
menl, —  not  an  extra  wax-candle  for  whtdi  the  quests  were  not  m- 
debted  as  much  to  her  frogalitv  as  to  the  bees  which  produced  it. 

At  last  the  evening  arrived,  and  the  dowager-like  gravity  of  FSta- 
roy  Square  was  scared  by  unwonted  clatter.  It  was  a  warm  night; 
and  the  blinds  were  up,  and  the  windows  open,  which  materially  in- 
creased Mrs.  Constable's  satisfaction,  already  brought  about  by  the 
sight  of  a  crowd  round  the  door,  marshalled  by  two  policemen,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  company. 

The  house  had  been  certainly  very  well  arranged.  The  staircase 
was  bordered  by  the  choicest  flowers,  from  the  hall  to  the  drawings 
room,  and  long  festoons  of  creeping  plants  were  twined  about  the 
bronse  balusters.  All  the  doors  had  been  removed  ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances their  places  supplied  by  more  flowers,  on  either  side  of  clear 
muslin  screens.  A  small  conservatory  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  species 
of  Turkish  tent,  with  a  rich  curtain  hanging  before  it — a  very  temple 
of  tiirtation  ;  and  endless  lines  of  starry  lights  were  burning  in  every 
direction,  clustered  round  the  handsome  chandeliers,  or  projected  in 
brilliant  semicircles  in  front  of  the  rich  pier-glasses. 

No  one  had  yet  arrived^  and  Mrs.  Constable  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  the  governess  and  the  children,  who  in  their  dresses  were 
as  restlessly  anxious  as  they  might  naturally  be  expected  to  have  been 
Ui^er  such  circumstances.  Clara,  although  pale  nnd  dispirited,  look- 
ed most  lovely,  iier  dress  was  simplv  of  muslin,  edged  with  narrow 
silver  lace,  and  decorated  with  two  or  three  small  bouquets,  all  the 
work  of  her  own  hands ;  and  her  hair,  in  plain  bands,  was  without  an 
ornament  of  any  kind  except  one  white  camellia,  which  had  been  sent 
to  her  anonymously  that  morning,— an  event  which  had  called  forth 
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much  animadversioD  from  the  mistress  uf  the  liouse>  wiio  cxpresi>e<i 
great  surpriie  tlwt  Clam  thould  wear  it  under  audi  dFcuinataniies. 
But  Ibr  once  Clam  was  not  hurt  by  her  remarks;  and  kept  the 

camellia,  in  spite  of  being  talked  at  for  half  an  hour, 

Mrs.  Constable's  feelings  as  she  gaied  at  Clara  were  somewhat  in- 
definable. She  wns  Angry  with  her — certninly  verv  antrry — for  beinp^ 
so  pretty;  but  at  the  same  time  somewhat  pleased  to  Hnd  one  of  iier 
dependants  looke(i  so  rrefbtnble.  Perhaps,  of  the  two  emotions,  the 
first  was  in  the  ascendant,  ibr  she  presently  said, 

"  You  will  oblige  me  by  not  dancing  too  often,  Miss  Scattergood ; 
indeed*  I  would  rather  that  jou  did  not  at  all,  at  least  whilst  other 
ladies  are  sitting  down.  If  you  are  asked,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  yoo 
to  say  that  you  are  indisposed.    Hark  I  there  is  an  arrival.'* 

A  loud  knock  was  followed  by  the  rustling  of  brocade,  as  some  of 
the  company  were  announced.  As  tliey  entered  the  room,  that  Clara 
might  receive  a  lesson  in  knowing  her  position,  Mrs*  Constable,  after 
the  reception,  said  aloud, 

**  Miss  Scattergood,  I  will  trouble  you  to  bring  my  fan  down.  I 
have  left  it  on  the  table  in  mj  room." 

As  Mr.  Constable  was  still  u|Mtairs,  encasing  himself  in  a  dress 
after  the  pattern  of  the  traditionary  Roger  Conestable  in  the  library, 
the  lady  well  knew  Clara  could  not  go  into  the  room ;  but  she  was 
sure  that  the  hint  would  be  salutary,  and  was  also  well-timed. 

The  coiiipniiy  now  began  to  arrive  in  rapid  succession,  and  there 
was  soon  a  line  of  carriages  that  reached  entirely  to  the  corner  of 
Fitzroy  Street.  Mrs.  Constable  gazed  with  pride  upon  the  really 
brilliant  throng  she  had  collected  together,  ami  watched  withadmira^ 
tion^t  was  not  love — the  manner  in  which  her  children  were  being 
flattered  and  petted  by  her  friends*  Certainly  the  costumes  had  been 
chosen  with  great  taste.  There  were  few  amongst  them  that  were 
conventionnl :  nnd  when  the  hand  struck  up,  and  the  showy  trinkets 
sparkled,  and  plumes  waved  in  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  perhaps  some 
of  the  lady's  self-conceit  might  have  been  forgiven.  Even  Clara's 
passive  face  lost  tiouie  of  its  sadness,  and  lighted  up  as  she  gazed 
upon  the  showy  groups.  But  the  next  instant  it  was  sad  as  before, 
for  the  moment's  excitement  had  pasted,  and  the  bitter  truth  came 
back  to  her  hmt  that  she  was    only  tfae  governess." 

Dr.  Herbert  was  amongst  the  latest  arrivals.  He  brought  a  party 
with  him,  and  Clara's  pulse  beat  quicker — she  scarcely  knew  why — 
as  his  own  and  his  son's  names  were  announced  w  ith  those  of  one  or 
two  others,  lost  in  the  murmur  of  the  crowd.  The  Doctor  \\  as 
effectively  dressed  as  a  soldier  of  the  commonwealtl),  and  Herbert 
wore  a  beautiful  moyen  age  costume  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Tenth : 
a  dark  claret  velvet  tunic  with  long  scarlet  hose,  and  pointed  shoes* 
A  very  handsome  girl  in  corresponding  female  attire  was  leaning  on 
his  arm ;  and  at  this  moment  Clara  thought  she  should  have  felt 
happier  had  he  been  quite  alone.  But  as  the  young  lady  turned  round, 
and  Clara  beheld  her  lovely  but  thoughtful  face,  an  exclamation 
surprise  burst  from  her  as  she  recognized  Amy  Grantham. 

The  crowd  was  so  great  round  the  door,  where  many  of  the  '*  wall- 
flowers" had  collected,  as  that  race  usually  do — ^generally  in  the  spot 
where  they  are  most  in  the  way — that  Clara  could  not  get  near  her 
friends*  But  in  an  instant  the  whole  truth  shot  across  her  mind,  and 
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she  wondered  she  had  not  thought  of  it  before.    Mrs.  Grantham  was 

Dr.  Herbert's  sister;  and  sho  rorolU^cted  that  a  match  had  long  been 
talked  of  between  Amy  and  her  cousin  Herbert,  at  the  time  iier 
family  lived  near  Brentwood.  The  sensations  of  the  last  two  minutes 
liad  been  so  rapid  and  unexpected  titat,  m  her  present  fragile  state  of 
health,  they  neBrly  overcame  ber,  and  the  leant  against  a  marble 
pedestal  for  support.  But  a  quadrille  commenced,  and  Mrs.  Con- 
stable called  her  to  look  after  the  children,  who  were  attitudinizing 
about  the  room  in  every  body's  way.  With  some  trouble  she  con- 
trived to  draw  them  aside- — a  display  of  authority  which  Neville  re- 
sented by  tearing  off  one  or  two  of  the  bouqut^ts  on  lier  dress.  But 
this  juoclaced  little  annoyance;  for  during  the  quadnllo  her  entire 
gaze  aad  thoughts  were  centered  on  Herbert,  whobc  graceful  and 
manly  figure  gliding  about  the  room  threw  all  others  in  the  shade. 
Who  is  that  fine  girl  ?"  asked  a  guest,  pointing  to  Amy. 

"A  Miss  Grantham,  I  beUevey"  returned  another;  *<she  comes 
out  of  Essex.  I  hear  she  is  engaged  to  young  Herbert— the  gentle- 
man she  is  dancing  with." 

"1  suppose  it  is  a  good  match  for  him,''  said  the  first  speaker. 

"I  think  not,"  replied  his  friend.  **  Grantham's  income  l^ns  been 
reduct^d  to  nothing :  but  Herbert's  expectations  are  iirst-ruic.  lie 
is  an  excelleiit  fellow^  they  tell  me," 

Poor  Churat 

As  the  quadrille  finished,  Herhert  and  Amy  came  round  in  the 
promenade,  and  he  stopped  as  he  passed  the  recess  wherein  Clara 
was  sitting,  to  speak  to  her»  gently  pressing  her  band  as  he  mquired 

kindly  after  her  health. 

**  I  see  you  have  chosen  a  very  nice  camellia  for  your  toilet,"  he 
added,  iu  a  low  but  impressive  voice,  iie  almost  looked  through 
Clara's  eyes  with  his  own. 

Clara  coloured  slightly,  but  beyond  this  took  no  notice^  evidently 
avoiding  the  subject  by  speaking  to  Amy,  who  was  no  less  surprised 
than  her  friend  had  previously  been,  at  this  unexpected  meeting* 
But  she  greeted  her  wnrmly,  and  expressed  her  satisfiMtion  at  seeing 
her  with  more  than  ordinary  emphasis. 

*'  You  may  be  released  from  your  thraldom,  gallant  coz,"  said  Amy, 
smiling  at  Herbert.  *'Poor  victim  1  you  have  been  very  good.  But 
you  can  go  now,  for  I  mean  to  have  a  long,  long  chat  with  Mns 
Scattergood." 

Herbert  raised  his  plumed  cap  to  both  the  ladies,  as  he  plunged 
into  the  vortex  of  company,  but  his  last  glance  rested  upon 

Clara. 

The  two  youn<:  ^irl?  were  soon  seated,  side  by  side,  in  one  of  the 
recesses  of  the  windows,  half  coin  caled  by  the  curtains  of  muslin 
and  yt'Uuw  damask  on  each  side.  One  might  have  looked  long  about 
the  ball-room  before  two  such  fair  creatures  could  have  been  placed 
together,  as  the  visitor  and  the  governess.  A  few  hurried  remarks 
passed  between  them,  and  when  another  dance  commenced,  they  en- 
tered into  a  deep  and  earnest  conversation. 

The  discourse  was  long  and  serious  ;  and,  wound  up  together  as 
they  soon  found  their  interests  were,  notlung  on  either  side  was  con- 
cealed Irorn  the  other.  But  not  until  this  evenuig  had  Clara  been 
clearly  aware  of  the  real  extent  to  which  the  attachment  between 
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Any  and  her  lm>ther  bad  gone»  baving  put  down  much  of  Vincent's 
hurried  nairative  in  the  hall  to  the  excited  state  in  which  he  then 
was.  Yet,  as  she  heard  from  the  Hps  of  the  devoted  girl  the  cor- 
roborating account  of  the  fearful  scenes  through  which  they  had 
lately  [jassed —their  meeting,  the  fire,  and  Vincent's  escape — she 
ahnost  felt  a  weight  taken  from  her  mind  as  it  proved  that  no  other 
feeliue  than  friendship  existed  between  Amy  and  young  Herbert. 

"  He  told  me  to  write  to  ^ou/*  said  Clara,  aUudmg  to  her  brother, 
*'but  I  have  been  very  ill  since  then,  and  was  also  afraid  lest  jou 
abould  be  from  home.    I  had  a  letter  from  him  yesterday." 

*'  You  know  his  address*  then?"  inquired  Amy  anxiously, 

"This  is  it/*  replied  Clara,  producinr^  the  letter  ;  "  you  can  read  it 
if  you  please — your  name  is  mentioned  in  it  more  than  once.** 

Amy  took  the  letter,  and  hurriedly  thrust  it  into  the  bosom  of  her 
dress,  an  Herbert  advanced  towards  them. 

If  yott  have  quite  finished  this  interesting  discourse,  Miss  Scat* 
tergoodC"  he  said,  **I  shall  be  happy  to.dance  with  you.  For  /  have 
also  something  to  say." 

Clara  bowed,  and  rose  to  take  his  arm  ;  and  they  were  going  to 
take  their  place  in  the  quadrille,  when  Mrs.  Constable  crossed  the 
room,  and  exclninied, 

"Miss  Scattergood,  Neville  is  very  poorly — it  iiuist  be  the  excite- 
ment. Bingham  is  engaged  in  the  ice-room,  so  i  will  thank  you  to 
sit  with  him  in  the  nursery  for  half  an  hour.  I  have  been  looking  for 
you  everywhere." 

**  You  must  not  take  Miss  Scattergood  away,*'  said  Herbert  to  the 
lady  of  the  mansion.   **  She  is  m gaged  to  me  for  this  dance." 

**  I  am  very  sorry,"  returned  Mrs.  Constable,  certainly  not  looking 
so,  "  but  the  poor  child  is  really  quite  ill.  However,  you  will  have 
no  lack  of  partners,  Mr.  Herbert.  I  shall  make  you  vain  if  1  tell  you 
the  conquests  you  are  making.**  And,  ilropping  her  voice,  she  said 
in  a  low  tone,  and  only  meant  for  his  ear,  '  IiCi»ide&,  X  tiiink  you  may 
look  higher  than  a  governess.'* 

Clara  heard  every  syllable.  She  drew  her  arm  away  from  her  in- 
tended partner^a»  md  passed  through  the  doorway,  outside  of  which 
Master  Neville  was  standing,  very  fractious  and  unpleasant,  having 
gone  down  with  every  refreshment  party,  and  considerably  indulged. 
But  Herbert  immediately  followed  her,  and  said  hurriedly, 

**  Do  not  think  so  meanly  of  me.  I  shall  keep  a  place  for  you  at 
supper  ;  and  if  you  are  not  there^  X  bhall  cume  and  ietch  you.  You 
are  aware  that  I  know  the  way." 

And  at  the  same  time  Clara  felt  a  gentle  pressure  on  her  hand. 

There  were  two  or  three  couples  seated  on  the  stairs,  for  the 
rooms  were  very  full,  by  whom  the  governess  had  to  lead  her  charge. 
They  barely  made  way  for  her,  staring'  coldly  at  her  as  she  passed, 
and  then  going  on  with  their  conversation.  She  looked  back  as  she 
turned  the  landing,  and  observed  that  Herbert's  eyes  were  still  fullo\\'- 
ingher:  and  then  for  the  next  half  hour  she  remained  m  the  nursery 
with  her  troublesome  pupil,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  revelry  and 
music  below. 
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AN  KXXHAVAOANZA. 
WITJS  Air  ILLUSTEATIOV  ST  JOHX  LKBCH, 

MoMSiBUB  AvovvTs  EoouABD  DB  Gamin  wss  A  smsUj  SB  imcom- 

monly  gmall»  maa.    From  the  bottom  of  bis  very  high-heeled  boots  to 

tlip  top  of  his  very  high-crowned  hat  he  did  not  measure  more  than 
fi\  e  feet  six.  But,  then,  his  limbs  were  well-propnrtioned,  and  he  had 
feet  of  which  he  was  justly  proudi  and  his  hands  were  so  wliite  and 
diminutive  that  they  elicited  ceneral  admiration.  Whenever^  there- 
ISwet  ^  Gamin  pkoiBd  himself  before  the  mirror,  and  surveyed  bis 
entire  person  reflected  tbereinj  a  complacent  smile  would  glide  over 
his  really  hanrisnmo  features,  and  stroking^  his  coal-bhick  whiskers,  he 
would  murmur,  "  I  am  somewhat  smaller  thmi  the  generality  of  men; 
but,  what  then  ? — all  that  there  is  of  me  is  good." 

*'  Small  men,"  it  is  said,  "  have  great  souls."  Without  wishing  to 
dispute,  the  truth  of  this  ^roverb^  if  proverb  it  be»  I  will  lay  it  down  as 
a  much  more  certain  msxtm»  that  small  men  have  great  wives.  It  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  at  present  what  cause  produces  this  effect,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  it  proceeds  from  love  of 
contrast,  f  rom  blind  admiration  on  tlie  part  of  the  small  man,  from  dan- 
gerous pity  on  the  part  of  the  great  woman,  or  from  some  wise  law  of 
nature  affecting  the  standard  height  of  the  human  lamUy.  I  will  assert 
it*  however*  to  be  a  fact ;  one  from  which  we  may  derive  a  fixed  rule 
— a  rule  to  which  De  Gamin  formed  no  exception. 

Up  to  the  age  of  five-and-thirty  De  Gamin  had  lived  a  bachelor ; 
and  during  this  period  no  breeze  had  ruffled  the  smootli  waters  of  his 
happiness.  With  a  yearly  income  of  nearly  eight  thousand  francs,  a 
large  sum  taa  a  Parisian  baclieior,  he  possessed  the  means  of  gratifying 
ever^  reasonable  desire.  He  could  anbrd  to  keep  three  comfortably^ 
furnished  rooms  au  IroisiSme,  to  patronise  the  most  fashionable  tailors* 
and  occasionnllv  to  drink  in  the  dulcet  notes  nf  Rnbini  or  Duprez,  or 
to  feast  i\])on  the  graces  of  Fanny  iiilsier  or  Taglioni.    The  portress 

Srepared  iiim  his  breakfast,  and  arranged  his  rooms;  the blanchisseuse 
ftrned.  his  stockiugb,  and  mended  his  linen ;  he  dined  with  merry 
Iriends  at  a  festaurant*  and  took  his  dem^tatte,  newspaper  in  hand,  at 
a  cafe.  Under  such  dreumstsnces  who  eoold  fail  to  be  happy  ?  De 
Gamin  was  completely  so.  He  was  always  cheerful,  always  contented. 
But,  alas!  Juno  —  the  inexorable  Juno,— the  anijry,  jealous,  vexing, 
vixenish,  bachelur-hating  Juno,  goddess  of  matrimony  and  matrimonial 
jars,  waved  her  hymeneal  torch  over  his  futed  head,  and  happiness, 
contentment,  smiles,  all  vanished,  like  down  before  the  hurricane. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  upon  the  fourth  floor  of  the  same  house  in 
which  De  Gamin  lived,  there  resided  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Adeline 
Bonavcnture.  Continually  j)assing  up  and  down  the  same  stairs,  per- 
etually  stuppiug  at  the  same  porter's  lodge  to  give  and  receive  their 
eys,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  De  Gamin  and  herself  should  become 
acquainted.  At  first  they  only  bowed  to  each  other  in  passing ;  some 
time  after  they  paused  to  make  mutual  inquiries,  such  as  ''Sonjimr, 
Mademoiselle,  I  hope  you  are  well?"  or,  "Did  ISIonsieur  pass  a  good 
night  ?"  which  latter  question,  by  tlie  bye,  the  lady  never  asked  without 
a  smile  so  delicivusly  good-natured  that  it  pierced  the  very  kernel  of 
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De  Gamin's  heart.  Alas !  poor  De  Gamin  i  that  smile  undid  thee.  It 
led  to  meetings  and  tiU-^-d^ti,  moonligbt  promenades,  to  long  hoars, 
and  sjrmpathy  at  the  wmI«Btirring  open,  to  whitpere  and  towi  of  lor^ 

to  a  civil  marriage  before  the  prefect,  to  a  religious  one  before  the 
priest,  to  the  ruin  of  tliv  liappiness,  Auguste  Edouard  De  Gamin  ! 

Time  passes  on  indifferent  alike  to  our  happiness  or  our  miserv,  and 
so  six  months  rolled,  heavily  enough,  over  the  head  of  the  once  blitlie- 
•ome  De  Gamin.  His  wife,  good  woman,  had  improved  wonderfuilv 
In  person  dnring  this  period,  i?  indeed  a  oonoidefalile  increase  of  flm 
in  one  already  large  enough  to  have  wedded  Oog  or  Magog  could  be 
railed  an  improvement.  In  her  dress,  too,  there  was  a  decided  altera- 
tion for  the  better ;  silk  and  velvet  floated  gracefully  over  limbs  which 
for  many  long  years  had  known  only  cotton  ;  and  satin-bonnets,  with 
waving  plumes,  shaded  tresses  wiiicii  since  distant  childhood  had  curled 
afledionately  under  straw  or  tusean.  Dark-coloured  gloves  had  given 
place  to  white  ones,  and  the  delicacy  of  Madame'a  shoes  afforded  con- 
stant employment  to  the  cabmen.  But  the  greatest  change  which 
marriage  had  wrought  in  Mndame  was  her  temper.  Whether  during 
her  many  years  of  spinstership  and  husband-huntinp,  (for  she  wa^  two 
years  olaer  than  her  lord,)  she  had  used  up  her  whole  stock  of  good* 
natore  in  decocting  smiles,  and  placid^  kind,  and  pleasurable  boka, 
and  that  thm  remained  to  her  only  a  residue  of  sour  and  bitter  tern- 
pen,  or  whether— or  whether — I  cannot  say,  but  Madame  do  Gamin 
was  a  different  woman  from  Mademoiselle  Bon  a  venture.  The  bland 
smile  which  had  won  T)e  Gamin's  heart  existed  no  longer.  The  voice 
that  had  so  gently  responded  to  his  own  had  become  quick,  loud,  and 
sharp;  and  her  breathy  which  as  it  came  in  whispers  o'er  his  ear,  be 
had  likened  to 

"  The  s^pet  south. 
That  breathet  upon  a  bank  uf  violcu," 

was  now  a  north-easter,  firesh  firmn  the  Alpine  gladers. 

De  Gamin,  too,  was  changed,  and  "  such  a  change  1"  It  was  hardlj 
credible  that  no  other  sickness  than  a  sickness  of  the  soul  could  have  so 
wasted  a  man  in  six  months.  Of  his  person  at  least  one  half  had  dis- 
appeared, his  figure  had  become  angular,  his  calves  rattled  in  his  boots, 
and  his  once  jetty  hair  ^rt  like  a  silver  frsme  his  sunken  cheeks  and 
hollow  eyes.  A  short  time  since  he  had  been  fastidiously  particular 
about  his  dreaa ;  but  now  his  coat  hung  on  him  like  an  hostler  s  frock, 
and  his  trowsers,  once  fitting  like  the  stockings  of  a  danseuse,  flapped 
in  the  breeze  with  a  sad,  hollow  sound.  His  linen  was  nec;lcctcd,  hia 
cravat  tied  sideways,  his  hat  was  fretted,  and  his  boots  dim  and  dingj* 

But  all  this  was  as  nothing  to  the  diange  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  moral  man.  If  he  visited  hb  former  haunts,  which,  hy-tbe-bye, 
he  rarely  did,  he  aneoked  in  with  the  stealthy  pace  of  a  thief,  and 
seemed  when  seated  to  be  as  uneasy  as  a  cat  among  terriers.  He 
looked  on  at  billiards,  but  never  played,  pushed  the  tempting  ciVnr- 
box  mournfully  away,  and  refused  tlie  proffered  snuff  with  a  sigh. 
He  had  no  song  to  sing,  no  tale  to  tell,  no  opinion  to  give.  He 
started  at  a  sudden  question  like  a  guilty  man,  and  his  weak,  uncer* 
tain,  hesitating  answers  were  scarcely  audible.  His  former  friends 
looked  at  him,  at  each  other,  shni<:fred  their  shoulders,  and  exclaiming 
"Lost — lost — lost  !"  hurried  from  him  as  from  a  pestilence. 

It  does  not  require  a  philosopher  to  explain  why,  as  IVIadnme  de 
Gamin  expanded  like  a  rose  in  a  May  morning,  Mon&it^ur  de  Gamin 
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shrank  and  withered  like  a  iroiit-bitteu  iiuwer.  To  thoae  who  knew 
thranj  the  rMsmi  wtt  evident;  to  tbe  wiio  who  did  not,  a  word  wSX 
Miffice.  In  getting  a  wife>  Be  Gamin  had  oanght  e  Tartar*  and  be 

was  not  lon^i;  in  finding  it  out. 

Diirinnf  the  first  week  of  his  married  life,  our  little  Benedick  wfts 
perfectly  happy  ;  during  ihe  second  he  was  less  so ;  at  the  end  of  the 
month  he  was  miserable.  Nut  only  had  his  wife  ceased  to  be  com- 
plaeenty  but,  with  a  frowning  brow  she  iquandered  away  hie  money* 
She  gave  frequent  and  ooitly  treats,  dressed  extravigantly,  visited  all 
places  of  public  amnaement*  and  lived  at  the  rate  not  of  eight,  but  of 
thirty  tho!i«?nnd  frnncs  a-year.  The  remonstrances  of  De  Gamin  were 
treated  with  contempt,  and  his  refusals  of  money  foll<>^ved  by  a  re- 
morseless running-up  of  bills.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
months  inoveasea  hw  sorrows;  the  sixth  convinced  him  that  he  had 
bidden  a  ''long  fereweU**  to  happinem  and  Ubotf.  Madame  de 
Gamin  ruled  him*  his  house,  his  servants,  and  his  purse. 

It  wns  not  by  any  sndden  or  sin^^le  stroke  of  fortune  that  Napoleon 
became  emperor,  it  was  by  a  succession  of  ^\  uU-timed  and  well-exe- 
cuted measures  that  he  raised  himself  from  a  republican  citizen  to 
an  imperial  despot.  Neither  was  it  by  any  single  effort  that  Madame 
de  Chunin  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  sovereignty  at  home*  At  the 
precise  moment  that  her  finger  passed  within  the  magic  aide  of  the 
ring,  she  had  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die  ;  nnd  never  since  then  had 
she  for  one  instant  forgotten  her  vow«  It  was  her  thought  by  day*  and 
her  dream  by  night. 

A  week's  observation  revealed  to  her  the  weak  and  the  strong  points 
of  De  Gamin's  character.  Planning  ddliberately  and  wisely*  she  at- 
tacked her  husband  on  every  side.  No  opportuuty  escaped  her.  Now 
she  wheedled,  caressed,  coaxed,  and  flattered ;  now  chided,  reproached, 
and  scolded;  now  heaped  upon  bis  fated  head  the  most  biting tar- 
casms,  and  the  most  contein])tu()U3  ridicule. 

To  detail  the  many  and  various  steps  taken  by  this  persevering  wo- 
man to  effect  her  purpose,  would  be  notonly  teokras  to  the  reader*  but 
dangerous  to  the  future  peaoe  of  husbands*  But  while  we  consign  the« 
majority  to  oblivion,  duty  compels  us  to  mention  some  two  or  three. 

She  deprived  him  of  the  society  of  his  old  susofiBtfW  by  an  ardent 
and  tlatteriua;  desire  to  enjoy  his  company. 

She  forbad  his  smoking,  because  of  the  odour  which  the  cigar  left, 
not  in  the  rooms*  nor  on  the  curtains,  but  on  his  own  dear  lipt. 

She  persuaded  him  thai  biUiard-playing  invarisbly  led  to  quarrek ; 
and,  anxious  for  his  safety*  in  a  moment  m  ezeesuve  fandnew*  she  ex- 
acted from  him  a  promise  never  to  play  again. 

So  far,  so  200(1 ;  but  there  was  still  one  habit  to  which  De  Gamin 
dung,  which  kept  him  from  utter  ruin,  which  sustained  and  comforted 
him  in  all  his  trials,  and  which,  in  spite  of  everything,  he  seemed  de- 
termined net  to  give  up.  He  was  like  a  machine*  that*  gradually  rat- 
tling to  pieces,  is  yet  held  together  by  a  solitary  screw.  The  screw 
that  held  the  soul  and  body  of  De  Gainia  together*  was  the  kabii  qf 

It  was  a  cahn,  delicious  evening  in  June.  Cool  breezes  sighed 
among  the  rare  and  fragrant  exotics  that  adorned  De  Gamin's  winoows, 
wantoned  and  dnttered  in  the  rich  eurtsins,  or  pUyed  fitfully  upon  the 
fevered  brow  of  the  wretched  man.  He  had  dmed-— had  dined  alone  ; 
his  wife  had  gone  to  Msalmcrenci  with  an  old  friend*  a  certain  Cheva- 

«  o  s 
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lier  do  Tendre.  IVemUuigly  taking  advantage  of  her  abaenoe,  De 
Gamin  had  drawn  the  taUe  to  his  aide,  had  sipped  his  wine  and  cofleOf 
and  now,  recUniog  in  a  magnificent  easy  chair  which  his  lady  had  pur- 
chased for  her  mvn  especial  com f?>rt,  was  rattling;  bis  fingers  nervously 
upon  his  snutf-hox,  his  cherished  and  only  frimd,  nu  l  ruminating  upon 
the  condition  to  which  he  had  reduced  hiui:ieli.  liis  reflectioiiti  were 
bitter  in  the  extreme,  and  each  OMimeot  added  to  the  agouy  of  thoaght. 
He  mnsed  upon  the  past,  on  his  once  quiet  home,  upim  hia  former 
friends,  upon  the  many  oomforts  mm  seemingly  gone  for  ever ;  and  as 
his  excitement  increased,  he  drew  more  large^on  his  snuff-box  as  on  a 

treasury  of  cnnM»l:iti<ni. 

"  It  shall  be  no  no  longer!"  at  length  said  he,  with  stern  gloominess. 
"  The  house  is  mine ;  the  furniture  is  mine ;  the  plate  is  mine ;  the 
meat,  the  drink,  the  money,-'-«ll  is  mine  1  Hitherto  mw  weakness  has 
made  me  deem  them  my  wile's.  I  am  the  owner,  ana  I  will  be  the 
master." 

At  this  inomeTtt  tbe  bell  rang  violently.  De  Gamin  felt  who 
rang  it.  His  iiuib;*  trembled,  his  face  became  pale,  the  perspiration 
trickled  down  his  forehead  ;  but  still  he  remained  firm.  lie  seemed 
lo  f&d  that  a  erisis  was  at  hand,  and  that  now  or  never  he  muat  exert 
his  authority  as  a  man  and  a  husband. 

The  outer  door  opened :  De  Gamin  heard  the  voice  of  his  wife,  and 
then  her  footsteps.  With  n  swini^  ^lie  bounced  into  the  sakMMi*  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed  with  liealth,  exercise,  nnd  bordeaux. 

"  De  Gauiiu>  asLid  she  as  she  fiuue  herselt  into  a  chair, "  I  want  thirty 
francs  to  pa?  for  the  coaeh.  IndeeC  you  might  as  well  give  me  thirty* 
two.   I  snail  have  to  give  the  eoaehman  a  pour-boire.'* 

There  was  something,  not  only  in  the  voioe>  but  in  the  manner  of 
the  lady,  as  she  indolently  hela  out  her  hand  fur  the  money,  that 
nettled  De  (rjimin  exceedingly.  It  seemed  to  liiin  ])reci^(*lv  the  tone 
and  manner  which  one  wuuld  assume  in  speaking  to  a  menial,  and  he 
sharply  replied,  "  Is  du  Tendre  too  poor  to  pay  for  it?** 

''What  was  Monsieur  ideased  to  say inquired  the  lady,  as  she 
turned  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  husband  with  an  air  of  astonish- 
ment. 

*'  That  du  Tendre  may  pay  for  the  coach,"  replied  de  Gamin. 

"If  you  have  no  rcsjitct  for  your  wife,  I  have,**  said  the  lady,  as  she 
drew  herself  up  iu  the  chair.  No  other  man  shall  pay  my  expenses 
while  I  have  a  hnsband." 

"  So  it  seems,"  retorted  de  Gamin,    but  I  '11  not  pay  for  the  coach." 

Madame  de  Gamin  rang  the  bell  violently.  "  Louise,"  said  she,  as 
the  maid  entered,  *'  go  over  to  JMr.  Btipont  the  grocer,  and  ask  him  to 
let  me  have  sixty  francs.    I  will  return  them  to-morrow.*' 

Before  de  Gamin  could  interfere,  the  servant  was  gone.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  minutes,  during  which  neither  husbmd  nor  wife  had 
spoken,  she  returned  and  handed  her  mistrsss  the  money.  Madame 
de  Gamin  slowly  counted  out  thirty  francs  and  gave  them  back  to  the 
girl,  and  then,  tossing  a  five-fruiic  jiiece  on  the  floor,  she  said,  with 
marked  emphasis,  "  As  the  coachman  has  waited  some  time,  you  may 
give  him  five  francs  instead  of  two." 

The  maid  picked  up  the  money  and  disappeared. 

*'£h  bien  r  said  the  lady  with  a  sneer, «'  has  Monsieur  any  more  re* 
marks  to  make 

For  seme  moments  de  Oamin  remained  silent  and  motionless.  He 
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was  evidently  in  deep  thought.  At  length  he  rapped  his  snuff-box, 
gravely  took  a  pinch,  dusted  bis  nose>  approached  bu  wife,  and  looking 
wnnetbing  like  bis  former  self*  Hud» Madame  de  Oamtn»  I  can  permit 
this  no  longer.   I  am  your  husband,  not  your  steward  and  slave,  nor 

Avill  I  suffer  myself  to  be  ruined  by  you.  Look  here,  Madame,"  and 
Le  drew  from  his  pocket  a  btindle  of  paju  rs.    "  T}>ese  came  durini^ 

iour  absence  to  day ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  francs  for  gloves,  two 
nndred  and  fifty  tor  a  cashmere  shawl,  one  hundred  and  eighty  for  a 
«0k  dfMs,  three  hundred  for  laees ;  vrho  the  deuce  is  te  pay  all  this 
money  ?" 

**  iMy  husband,  sir !"  quietly  replied  the  lady. 

"  Your  husband,"  sneered  de  Gamin.  No,  ]\rndftme,  your  husband 
neither  can  nor  will.  In  six  months  von  have  speut  more  than  bis 
whole  .income.    1  insist  upon  it  that  you  retrench.' 

"  Retrench !"  cried  the  ledjr  contemptuously,  as  she  sprang  to  her 
feet.  I  il  not  retrench,  dr.  Beftre  you  married  me  yon  sbomd  have 
known  that  two  must  spend  more  than  one." 

*'  You  have  spent  more  than  a  dozen  reasonable  wives  would  have 
done,"  replied  de  Gamin.    "You  shall  have  no  more  money^ Madame^ 
for  such  purposes  until  January  iiexti" 
WonH  I,  Monsienr  le  Grand?" 

**  No ;  as  I  am  a  mauj"  commenced  the  husband* 

"  Mannikin,"  interposed  the  wife. 

"  Madame !" 

"Gamin!" 

"  This  is  too  much,"  exclaimed  de  Gamin  furiously,  as  the  contemp* 
toons  epithet  reached  his  ear.   **  I '11  manage  you,  Madame.   Ill  put 

fou  on  an  allowance.  I  '11  not  pay  your  bills.  I'U  rum  your  credit. 
'11  separate  from  you.    I  '11— I  '11—^ 

"  You  will,  will  you  ?  you  little  hop-o'my-thumb,  you  pocket-pTcrc, 
T<^n  mite,  you  majji^ot,"  shouted  the  infuriated  virago  as  she  s])rang 
forward,  and  graspiog  the  snutf-box  in  one  hand,  seized  de  Gamin  with 
the  other,  ana  sent  him  sliding  across  the  polished  floor. 

Regaining  his  feet,  with  an  oath  de  Gkimin  mshed  towards  his  wife. 
She  felt  that  she  had  gone  too  far ;  so,  ringing  the  hell  furiously^  she 
shrieked,  "  Louise  !  Louise !"  and  felL  backj  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind,  fainting,  into  the  chair. 

Oh  I  mon  Dieu !  is  Madame  ill  ?"  asked  the  boune,  who  had  re- 
sponded to  the  summons  with  unaccountable  celerity. 

"  Some  watOTj  Louise^"  gasped  the  lady  ;  *'  my  salts*  Louise.  Oh  I 
my  In  \d  1  my  head!  my  head  I    This  monster  of  a  man  will  kill  me." 

Without  getting  either  the  w*ater  or  the  salts,  Louise  rushed  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs  and  shouted,  "  IVIadame  Duval!  Madame  Duvall 
help  1  help  !  murder!  murder  !  my  master  is  killing  Madame !  help  !" 

"  What  on  earth  has  happened  ?"  asked  Madame  Duval*  the  por- 
tress, as  she  bounded  into  the  room  accompanied  by  two  female  lodgers 
in  the  house. 

Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !"  sighed  the  wife. 

"  Oh  !"  sohbpd  the  maid.  "  I  'U  never  marry  !  lie  baa  killed  her. 
I  heard  her  fall.    The  fondest,  loving'st  wife  ever  I  did  see." 

"  Oh  !  you  brute ! "  said  Madame  Borel>  of  the  sixth  story,  through 
ber  dosed  teeth. 

"Ohl  villain  I"  shouted  Mademoiselle  Aigre,.  of  the  fifths  whose 
hands  were  opening  and  shotting  like  the  daws  of  a  cat  in  the  sun* 
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"  IMonsieur  de  Ghtmio,  I  am  astonished  at  jou !"  aaid  the  portress 
mildly.    "  How  could  yoa  illtreat  so  good  m  wiM 

**  Madune  Dafal,**  oommenoed  tM  bewildered  little  man* upon 
my  word — *' 

Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !"  sighed  the  lady  more  heavily  than  before. 
**  Oh  !"  eohof'd  the  maid.  **  Don't  let  him  speak.  His  voice  friEbteos 
her.    She's  trembling  all  over.    Turn  him  out  till  the  fit*»  oyer. 
"Fit!"  ejaculated  de  Gamin. 

*'  Clet  out  ef  the  voom,  you  tiger  1**  eald  Madame  BoreL 

''Out  with  you,  you  ruffian !"  bawled  Mademoiselle  Aigre. 

"  You  had  better  witlidraw/'  said  the  portress  in  her  bhtndeet  veicei 

*'  I  won't/*  said  de  Gamin,  stnmpinfr  his  foot. 

"  You  shall ! "  acreamed  the  maid  and  Mesdames  Borel  and  Aigre  at 


once. 


tioek  him  np  In  my  ebamberf**  add  Madame  de  Gamin  ^eiBtlf • 

In  a  moment  the  little  man  was  seined,  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
Curly  lifted  from  the  ground.  Aa  they  were  about  to  bear  him  from  the 
room,  howpver,  Madame  de  Gramin  raised  herself  in  the  cliair,  and,  crying 
out,  **Stopl  stop  1"  fell  back  again  completely  overci me.  There  was 
an  awkward  pause.  Again  Madame  routed  herself  and  asked  pathe* 
tically^  "De  Gamioj  wifi  yon  let  me  hare  my  own  wny  n  little  while  I 
am  in  thia  delicate  dtimtion  ?" 

Order  these  women  out  and  111  do  anything,"  groaned  the  miter* 

ablt*  lujshand. 

"  Put  him  down/'  said  the  wife. 
The  women  shook  him  and  obeyed. 

*'  What  do  you  want  here,  sir  ?  "  asked  Madame  Borel  fiercely  of  a 
tall,  fine*1ooking  man,  who,  nnobaerfed,  had  entered  the  room. 
'*  I— I — a  a  only  came  to  lee  what — ** 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  came  to  see/'  interrupted  his  better  half. 
**  Awnv  with  you,  sir.     You  sha'n't  learn  to  illtreat  vour  wife." 

IWodding  to  the  group,  ahe  baid,  **  1*11  be  back  in  a  minute/' and 
seizing  her  husband  by  the  collar  she  led  him  passive  away. 

De  Gkmiin  looked  in  amaiement  at  the  couple  aa  they  retrceled. 
The  light  consoled  him.  ''AhP  mnnnured  he,  ^they  trample  on 
larga  men  as  well  as  small." 

No  so<»ner  had  i\Iadame  Borel  returned,  thnn  ]\fndnmo  de  Gamin  was 
seized  :vith  another  fit.  Iler  eyes  were  fixed  ;  ishe  ground  Ijl  t  teeth  ;  her 
feet  were  stretched  out  j  her  limbs  were  rigid:  with  onc^hand  she  de- 
scribed ooncentric  drdea  in  the  air  and  beat  the  wind  most  ftirionaly  ; 
the  ether  maintained  its  grasp  of  the  captured  snnfF-box.  De  Gamin 
was  seriously  alarmed*  He  believed  that  his  lady  was  enceinte ^  at  least 
she  had  told  him  so,  and  he  did  not  know  whnt  mi^ht  be  the  consequence 
of  these  attacks.  "If  she  chooses  to  die  of  lier  own  accord/'  thought 
he,  **  1  won't  mind  it  much ;  but  to  have  it  said  that  1  killed  her  {" 
He  drew  near  and  aaxiooaly  aaked'^ 

*'  Madame  Duval,  are  these  attacks  dangerous  }  " 

'*  AwfuWv  dangerous.  Monsieur  de  Oamin,  awfully  dangerooa 
iaswered  Madame  Duval,  with  a  portentous  shake  of  the  head, 

De  Gamin  shuddered. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Madame  De  Gamin. 
She's  coming  to,"  said  Louise* 

The  women  rose  and  approached  the  sick  lady.  Are  yoii  better 
now  K  asked  Madame  DaTtiL 
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"  Yes,  thank  yon,"  repKed  s!ie  :  "  but  I  should  like  to  p^o  to  bed." 
A«?'^i<^ted  by  the  portress  and  Louise,  Madame  de  Gamin  arose 
and  moved  slowly  to  her  chamber.    She  was  followed  by  Me&dames 

Borel  and  Aigre.  ,  ,   ,  , 

De  Gamin  threw  hinielf  into  the  eaay  ehair:  He  looked  the  pic* 
tnreormiserv.  ''WoaldtoHeaveo/ericdlie,  <«I  wu  i^gainabeaheUMr 

among  bachum!" 

A  moment  or  two  afterwards  Louise  entered. 

"  How  is  Madame  now     inquired  De  Gamin.  ^  ^ 

**  Better,  sir,  but  very  weaic    She  begs  you  won't  ffi  out  to-ni^t. 
••1  don't  mean,  "  said  DeOaadn;  **bat  pray,  Lomae»  get  me  my 

aDIlff'lMSC*'' 

"1  will  as  aoeo  as  I  can,"  said  the  girl,  and  she  disappeared. 

For  an  hour  or  more  De  Gamin  was  left  alone.  He  was  nnntterably 
wretched,  and  restless,  and  fidgety.  He  tried  to  read;  but  his  intel- 
lects seemed  ?h  nmnbt  d.  His  eyes  ran  over  the  page  a  dozsen  times; 
but  the  words  left  uo  impression  on  hia  mind-  At  length  he  eloaed 
the  book  aod  went  to  the  window.  It  looked  on  a  Ihoronshlafe. 
Nnmben  of  persons  passed  and  re-paiaed.  They  all  seemed  liappy. 
De  Gamin  groaned.  He  felt  as  if  lie  n-ns  the  onlv  wretched  being  in 
all  Paris.  An  old  friend  strolled  by,  i  laclu  lor:  lie  looked  up  at  De 
Gamin,  smiled,  bowed,  and  walked  on.  De  Gamm  liuug  himself  from 
tlK  window  into  the  chair,  and  burying  bis  face  m  MS  hands,  he 
groaned  aloud.  , 

Louise  entered.  ** Does  Monsieur  want  anything  ?        ^  ^  . 

"  A  candle,  Loolaa;  tnd  ohi  got  me  my  snnff-boi;'  said  De  Gamm 

imploringly.  ,  t 

The  candle  was  brought.    "Mad^^ine  sleeps  ;  you  shall  have  your 

snutf-l.ox  as  soon  as  she  wakes,"  said  the  bonne,  and,  abruptly  torning 

on  her  heel,  she  left  the  room. 
Jnst  then  be  beard  footateps,  the  footsteps  of  several  persons ;  they 

moved  towards  the  onter  door;  it  was  opened,  closed,  locked  and  the 

key  withdra\vn.    Some  one  returned,  entered  the  chnmber  of  Aladame, 

shut  the  door,  and  nil  was  silence  as  before.    De  Gamin  gnashed  his 

teeth,  nestled  in  his  chair,  and  tried  to  sleep. 

It  was  near  eleven  o'clock  when  the  maid  again  entOfed  the  SBloOO. 

De  Gamin  gazed  TacanUy  at  her  hands;  they  weie  empty;  hot  a 

eloak  was  banging  on  her  arm.  .  ,  „    . ,  ,  •  i  — ^ 

"  Monsieur  must  sleep  on  tlie  sofa  to-nij,'ht,  snul  she.  ^  it  is  large 
and  soft,  and  Monsieur's  clonk  will  keep  him  comfortable." 

«  But  my  snnff-lx>x,  Louise,  my  snuff-box  1"  gasped  the  htUe  man. 

"Bah!"  cried  the  maid,  aa  she  threw  the  doak  peerlshly  down. 
"  How  can  you  think  of  soeh  trifles  at  ancb  a  time  ? " 

De  Gamin  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  the  maid  withdrew  to  her 
ehamber,  a  Httle  iSi-room  adjoining  the  one  that  Madame  occupied. 
The  ease  seemed  hopeless,  so  De  Gamin  undressed,  threw  himself 
on  the  soft,  spiead  the  cloak  over  him,  blew  out  the  light,  and  tned  to 

For  an  hour  at  least.  Do  Gamin  tossed  and  tnnied,  and  screwed 
himself  up,  and  stretdiod  himself  out  upon  the  sofa.  He  r»ot 
deep.  The  clock  of  a  neighbouring  church  struck  twelve.  He  roUed 
him^lf  on  his  right  side,  and  counted,  slowly  counted,  ^housan^.  It 
would  not  do.  f  he  clock  strnck  one.  "e  wheeled  on  his  left  side^ 
and  tried  to  imagine  himseit  in  a  ship  geuUy  fodwd  by  me  waves. 
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then  in  a  wheat  field,  watching  the  grain  at  it  moved  to  and  fro  in  the 
wind.  lie  had  heard  that  these  inmiiniinjis  had  sometimes  brought 
sleep  to  tbo  weary,  but  all  these  meubure.s  failed  him.  The  same  old 
groaning  clock  sstruck  two,  and  he  was  more  wakeful  than  ever.  \V  hat 
could  be  the  matter  ?  Was  he  sick  ?  No.  Was  it  his  wife's  sickness  ? 
No.  Wm  it  tbe  want  of  his  supper  ?  No— he  never  sopped  now. 
''Ooe  pineh  4^  snuff,"  said  he — ^''oniy  one  I  and  I  ooidd  sleep  like  a 
top." 

From  his  entrance  into  nnmhood  had  De  Gauiiu  snuffed.  Kor 
nearly  fifteen  years  had  lif  Ic  -ked  upon  his  snuff-box  as  a  thing  neces- 
sary to  his  existence.  It  had  been  his  conipauiou  in  solitude,  his  friend 
in  adversity,  his  solace  in  affliedon. 

"  Pooh  1  said  he  half  aloud.  '*  I  can't  sleep  without  it.  Then 's  no 
use  in  trying  to  do  so»    I  must  and  will  have  mf  snuff-box.** 

Determined  to  regain  his  snuff-box,  De  Gamin  raised  himself  up, 
and  throwing  his  legs  from  under  tlie  cloak,  sat  for  a  moment  or  two 
listleiksly  on  the  side  of  the  sofa.  It  was  so  intensely  dark  that  he  could 
not  see  a  single  object  in  tiie  room.  He  strove  to  recollect  where  he  had 
put  his  clothes ;  but  he  could  not.  He  stretdied  out  his  right  hand  and 
ftlt  in  one  direction,  stretched  out  his  left  and  felt  in  the  other;  but 
he  encountered  not  even  an  empty  chair.  A  little  reflection  convinced 
him  that  his  clothes  were  somewhere  in  the  sakwn  ;  so  at  length  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  and,  after  some  groping,  succeeded  in  tinding  his  drawers 
These  he  pulled  on,  and  then  proceeded  to  search  for  bis  stockings ; 
they  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  Where  the  deuce  did  I  throw 
them  ?"  asked  he  peevishly.  I  can't  remember  anything.  I  must  be 
losing  my  senses." 

Passinix  ^is  hand  slowly  up  and  down  the  side  of  his  head,  he  stof»d 
for  at  least  live  minutes,  barefooted,  on  the  cold  ualcrn  floor,  slriviiig  to 
remember  where  he  was  when  he  nut  them  oil  ;  but  memory  would 
not  aid  him.  Tired  of  thinking,  ne  stooped  and  groped  along  the* 
floor  for  his  slippers.  "Pish!"  murmured  he  through  his  closed 
teeth,  "I  never  had  them.  They  are  in  my  chamber."  Again  he 
stood  and  mused.  Some  ten  minutes  passed  ;  ne  began  to  grow  chilly, 
and  deteniujied  to  move  on.  Feeling  his  way,  now  hv  a  table,  now  by 
a  chair,  he  managed  to  reach  tlie  door  of  the  saloon.  A  second  more, 
and  he  was  in  the  passsge.  With  "cautious  stem  and  slow,"  he  ap- 
proached the  door  of  his  chamber,  lowered  his  heaa  and  peeped  through 
the  key-hole.  There  was  a  light  burning  in  the  chimney ;  more  than 
this  he  could  not  see.  He  raised  his  hand  to  the  latclj,  biit  his  courage 
failed  him,  and  he  tlropped  it  again  with  a  faint  sigh.  Again  he  raised 
it,  and  aguxxi  he  let  ii  fall.  The  passage  was  paved  with  stone,  and 
his  leg»  were  becoming  cramped  with  cold.  Each  moment  added  to 
his  sufferings,  but  still  he  dared  not  enter.  Like  Fatima  at  the  door 
of  the  fatal  blue  closet,  he  stood  and  trembled  and  trembled  and  stood. 

A  cold  shiver  ran  through  his  frame;  he  turned  to  the  chamber  of 
the  maid.  "  I  will  send  her  for  it,"  tliought  he ;  **  I  dare  not  go  my- 
self." Guided  by  the  wall,  he  reached  Louise's  room.  The  door  was 
latched.  He  knocked  at  it  sently,  and  listened ;  nothing  stirred.  He 
knocked  again  a  little  more  loudly ;  still  no  reply.  He  ufted  his  hand 
to  the  latch,  and  softly  opened  the  door,  Lu  iise,  Louise !"  Louise 
made  no  answer.  He  entered,  reached  the  bed,  stretched  out  his 
hand  ;  it  encountered  the  arm  of  the  bonne ;  she  awoke  with  a  start. 
Who's  that  ?  "  asked  she  in  some  alarm. 
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"  'Tis  I,  Louise,  for  (tod's  sake  get  me — ** 

'*  Mais,  Monsieur,  what  do  you  want  in  my  room  at  tbis  time  of 
n^ht?  "  asked  the  ^irl  ia  a  loud  voice. 

A  liglit  flaalied  upon  them^De  Ostnis  tnnied^liw  wife  stood  be- 
fore Him  with  eyes  tliat  for  oQtshone  tbe  cradle  wbldi  iUumioated  tiits 
scene  of  misfortune. 

**  So  one  wife  is  not  enoogh  for  Monsieur/  said  she  in  •  tone  of 

bitter  irony. 

"  I  came  but  fur  my  &nuli-box/'  said  De  (lamin,  with  a  miserable 
•ttenmt  at  dignity.   How  could  a  man  look  dignified  in  such  a  dress? 

" Wsa  your  snuff-box  in  Louise's  room?"  asked  Madame,  in  the 
same  sneerins  tone*  "  You  cannot  deceive  mOi  sir  ;  though  you  would 
have  deceived  a  poor  p:ir]  ^^'ho«e  only  fortune  is  her  good  name*" 

Louiae  sobbed  hystiTically. 

"Bly  snuff-box  was  ail  I  sought/' said  De  Gamin  hrmly;  but  ap- 
pearances were  fearfuUv  against  him. 

"Silenee,  air  I  Follow  me,"  ssid  Madame;  and  she  turned  rad 
left  the  room.  Be  Chunin  hesitoted  a  moment,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  followed  her.  As  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  chamber^  she 
locked  the  door,  and,  looking  sternly  at  her  husbs^nd,  said — 

**  De  Gamin,  this  conduct  is  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.  Tliis  is  nn 
outrase  that  ui>  woman  would  put  up  with.  I  have  not  deserved  it  at 
Your  brads.  If  you  wish  to  Idll  me,"— she  burst  into  teei»^*'dra't 
Kill  me  by  such  wickedness.  Plunge  a  dagger  in  my  bosom-— poiscm 
the  food  I  eat — but  don't->don't— o&  ob  t — shall  have  another  fit 
rad  she  tlire^v  berself  on  tlio  bed. 

"  Shall  I  call  Louise  ?  "  asked  the  agitated  man. 

"No!"  cried  liiadume  in  a  voice  of  tbunder.  "Call  no  one— no 
qne  shall  witness  my  misery rad,  sittui^  upright  on  the  bed,  she 
covered  her  fiMse  with  her  brads,  rad  rocked  herself  to  rad  fro. 

**  I  declare  to  you,  Madame—"  commenced  De  Gamin. 

"  Hush,  sir  f  I  wish  to  hear  nothing  on  the  subject." 

"  'Tis  a  hard  case/'  said  De  Gamin«  *'  that  1  abould  be  judged  before 
I  am  heard." 

*'  Speak  on,  then,  sir  ;  speak  on." 

"  well,  Madame>  the  truth  is,  that  I  wantod  my  snnif-box,  and,  un« 
willing  to  disturb  you,  I  went  to  Louise's  room  to  send  her  for  it." 

"  A  very  likely  story,"  sneered  Madame  de  Gamin.  "  I  hope  you 
expect  every  one  to  believe  it.  Your  snuff-box  is  in  my  room,  a  room 
whicli  you  could  enter  well  as  Loui-^u  ;  ^vhicll  you  had  a  Ix  ttcr  riglit 
to  enter  ;  and  yuu  go  to  my  maid'ii  chumber  ut  three  o'clock  in  the 

morning,  half  dressed,  to  get  a  rauff-boz  that  wara't  tiicre  eh  I  'twaa 

infamous,  infamous*" 

De  Gamin  shmgged  bis  slioulders.    "I  era  say  no  more." 

**  But  /  can,  sir  ;•  nnd  I  will.  You  have  committed  a  gross  outrage 
on  my  honour.  An  outrage  which  few  women  would  forgive.  Yet  I'll 
forgive  it — on  one  condition,  however,  uud  only  one." 

«  Name  it." 
That  you  nuff  no  more." 

"  Impossible  1 "  said  De  Gamin.   "  My  snuffing  cannot  annoy  vou." 

"It  does,"  replied  Madame.  "It  is  a  nasty,  disgusting,  odious, 
filtbv  babit.  It  affects  mv  lu'rves  dreadfully.  I  have  \ov^  liuted  it, 
and  since  this  night's  work  shall  hate  it  more  than  ever.  1  he  sight  of 
your  snuff-box  would  kill  me  now." 
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"  I  miut  innf,"  nid  Oe  Gsmin.     I  eu't  do  without  it." 

"  Then  you  must  do  without  your  wife,"  said  the  Indv,  paf^sionately 
burstinfr  into  te;?rs.  *'  I  11  tell  the  world  of  your  infamous  conduct. 
I'll  make  you  tlic  ]aii;j:hii)^'-stock  of  Paris.  I'll  cause  you  to  be 
shunned  by  man  uud  wumaii,  and  then  I  '11  drown  myself.  Life  is  no 
lou^t^r  eDamable.* 

De  0«mia  wu  nloit. 

"  Give  up  your  snaff,  and  I  'II  say  nolhiiig  ftbottt  it;  neither  iball 

lionise.  I  will  for^nve  andibrgei  it  slL 

J>e  Gamin  was  moved. 

"De  Gamin;  if  you  knew  that  I  had  drowned  myself  because  yoa 
used  snuff,  could  you  use  it  agtin  with  pleainre? 
''No*  tiffbed  Do  Oemiii^  "I  eould  not.** 
Then  give  it  np  at  once,  or  I'll  kill  myself  to-moRW." 

De  Gamin  groaned  deeply. 

*'  Refrain  for  four  months  onlv — will  you  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  little  man  was  silent ;  then  faintly  said,  I  wili." 
**  Swear  it." 

I  iwcor  that  I  will  not  xm  wbioS  far  tm  moothf." 

"  Then  I  lireely  forgive  yon  all,"  exclaimed  Madsme  njitfirously. 
"  You  are  my  own  dear  little  husband  still.  Come — come  to  bed." 

December  wa<?  come,  and  De  Gamin,  in  spite  of  the  1<»8  of  his 
snnff'box,  stiii  lived ;  that  is,  he  breathed,  and  moved,  and  ate,  and 
alept,  and  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  wife.  But  he  was  wasted  to  a 
ehidnr,  end  «  deep  melaneholy  bed  settled  on  feis  feetnreiy  end  tbe 
neighbours  pronounced  him  a  heart-broken  end  e  blighted  men,  npoo 
whom  the  grave  would  shortly  close. 

I^Tadame  de  Gamin  wus  stonter  th.m  ever,  but  she  was  still  childless. 
Reality  luul  not  kept  pace  with  cxiu  ctancy.  To  dissipate  her  sorrows 
she  continued  to  dress,  to  visit,  to  feast,  and  to  use  her  husband's 
purse  as  unsparingly  as  ever. 

It  happened  on  tbe  night  of  tbe  riztb  of  December,  or,  to  speek 
more  accurately,  on  the  morning  of  the  serenth,  tluit  M.  de  Gemin 
dreamed  a  dream. 

He  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how — for  dreams,  like  the  magic 
carpet  of  the  prince,  whisk  us  in  a  moment  whither  they  please — in  a 
large  and  brilliantly  lighted  room.  Beneath  a  lofty  Gothic  window 
were  thirteen  chsirsp  ernnged  so  es  to  ftnn  a  semidrele ;  of  these, 
tlie  seventh  or  centre  wee  raised  above  the  rsetj  end  De  Gamin  coold 
have  sworn  it  was  the  easy  chair  of  his  wife. 

There  was  no  otic  in  the  room  but  himself,  and  impelled  hv  cnn'osity, 
he  attempted  to  walk  about,  but  he  could  not  lift  a  foot ;  he  was  spell 
bound  and  rooted  to  the  spot.  lu  this  btaudiu^  position  he  remained 
for  some  time,  the  sole  ooenpont  of  tbe  ebemb^;  bot  et  length  tbe 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  figure,  like  a  man  enveloped  in  a  dond, 
entered ;  a  second  followed  the  first,  then  another,  and  another,  until 
De  Gamin  counted  thirteen.  They  formed  a  long  row;  and  as  they 
moved  slowly  onwards,  they  turned  their  heads  neither  to  tlie  right  nor 
to  the  left.  They  did  not  walk,  but  they  glided  as  noiselessly  as 
ghosts,  end  sested  themselves  in  the  cheire.  De  Gamin  looked  fixedly 
at  them,  but  be  conld  not  diBoem  a  feetoie.  They  were  more  like 
shadows  than  like  men.  Some  minutes  passed  in  silence,  and  then  the 
figure  that  occupied  the  centre  chair  slowly  rose,  solemnly  beckoned  to 
Gamin  to  draw  near,  and  gradually  settled  in  hia  seat  again. 
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■  "  I  can't  move/'  said  De  Oamin. 

"  Try/'  respondetl  the  fi^^nre. 

De  Gamin  tried :  one  step,  and  he  stood  Viofore  them.  Again  De 
Oamin  looked  fixedly  at  tlie  figures  i  it  iseemed  ass  if  a  mist  was  gradu- 
ally dispersing.  He  could  see  neadt,  then  spots  on  those  heads,  like  the 
spots  in  the  moon,  sad  then  the  features  were  distinctly  visible.  He 
knew  the  faces,  they  were  those  of  his  old  friends ;  but  they  smiled 
not  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do-Hm  the  contrary,  they  looked  gnvely, 
and  even  steml}'  upon  him. 

"De  Gamin,"  said  the  same  figure  that  had  spoken  before;  ''you 
Stand  hm  aeensed  of  having  oomsnitted  snietde." 

**Zcste   I  am  not  dead,"  replied  Be  Oamin. 

**  liiat  the  blood  still  flows  in  yoar  veias,  that  your  poise  beats,  and 
year  heart  throbs,  is  very  true,"  answered  the  figure.  **  But  the 
moHf  De  Gamin,  the  jncvi  is  dead!  By  a  rash  act  you  have  destroyed 
yourself ;  and  it  is  our  painful  duty,  as  bachelors^  to  hold  an  inquest 
over  you." 

*'  Who  are  my  acenoen?"  aaktd  Be  Oamin* 

A  female  figure  rose  slowly  firom  the  ground^  aad  said,   I  am  ooe." 

"Unvfil,"  said  the  coroner. 

"Grand  Dieu  !  my  wife  !"  gasped  Dc  Gumin. 

"Yes,  sir.  I,  your  wife,  am  your  accuser:  and  here  I  swear  that 
you  are  no  longer  a  man  ;  that  you  think  not,  reason  not,  act  not  like 
a  man ;  that  you  dare  not  go  oreome>liedown  or  rise  na,  eater  drinks 
smoke  or  sanff,  without  my  consent ;  that  year  woros  are  but  the 
echoes  of  my  words,  your  thoughts  dependent  on  my  thoughts,  jour 
will  on  my  will:  nnd  that,  being  without  word,  or  thought,  or  Will  of 
your  own,  vou  are  no  more  a  man."    De  Gamin  groaned. 

"Disappear  1"  anid  the  coroner,  and  the  female  vanished. 

Be  Oanda  hraatiied  aiore  freely* 

Suddealy  a  man  la  white  rose  to  Oamin's  side,  and  said,  '*  Prince  of 
bachelors,  of  good  fellows,  and  of  bon  vivants,  I  am  here  to  defend 
ISfonsienr  Atigustc  Edouard  de  Gamia,  formerly  a  bachelor,  and  chief 

amon<;  liachelors.** 

"  And  I,'  said  a  figure  in  black,  springing  up  as  suddenly  as  the 
Mmt,  ''am  here  to  aocnse  him." 

"Speak  on,"  said  the  coroner  to  the  gentleman  in  black. 

"  Bachelor  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  the  fignre,*'!  maintain  that 
"M.  De  Gamin,  knowingly,  delibrrately,  and  in  a  sound  state  of  mind, 
committed  the  deed  which  has  destroyed  him.  1  want  no  witnesses. 
He  shall  condemn  himself.  De  Gamin,  stand  forward,  and  answer  me. 
Up  to  the  age  of  flve-a&d-tbirty  did  yen  ad  lead  a  happy  lifef^ 

Jtumer.  '*  I  did." 

Qfietikm.  "  Had  you  not  a  good  iaoome*  a  good  oonstitntioB«  good 

rooms,  find  qood  friends ?" 
A.  "1  had." 

Q.     What  then  induced  you  to  marry  ?" 

A,  '<  Alas  1  the  Italian  epitaph  must  be  my  only  excuse.  '  Stavo 
ben,  ma  per  star  meglio^  sto  qui.'  " 

"  You  see,  gentlemen,"  said  the  black  figure  as  it  tnrued  tothe  jury, 

'*  that  IMoTisicnr  de  Gnmin's  excuse  is  no  excuse.  Possessed  of  all  that 
could  render  man  happy,  he  threw  that  all  away.  1  maintain,  there- 
fore, that  situated  as  De  Gamin  was,  he  has  been  guilty  of  deliberate 
suicide,  and  should  be  punished  acoordingiy. 
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"  And  what  haat  thou  to  say  ?"  aaked  the  caroner  of  the  fignre  in  white* 

"  I  must  Ciill  my  witnesse'^." 

**  Let  them  appear/'  said  tlie  coroner,  and  three  women  roee  slowly 
iu  the  place  of  the  one  that  had  vanished. 
^  Woo  are  yoa  }"  asked  the  oorener. 

The  first  figure  raised  her  veil  and  aaid*  ''I  am  the  pertren  of  the 

hoti  l  in  which  De  Qamin  lived." 

Q.  "  Did  you  observe  any  change  in  hia  conduct  previona  to  the 

committal  of  the  fatal  act?" 
A,  "What  faui  act?" 

Q0  **  HIa  marriage,  fool  I'*  The  room  iheok  with  the  responae* 
A,    I  did.   For  a  month  before  hia  marriage  he  aeemed  to  be  rery 
much  bewildered  in  hia  mind.     He  hecame  gloomy,  moody*  ana 

thoughtful  ;  continually  mistook  other  peo])le*s  kt'y>  for  his  own,  and 
sometimes  went  up  and  down  stairs  three  or  four  times  before  he  found 
the  right  one." 

Conmer,     And  who  art  thou  ?" 

The  second  figure  unveiled.  I  waa  the  hkmckUutue  of  Honsiear 
de  Gamin.   About  five  weeka  before  hia  marriage  his  manners  dbanged 

wonderfully.  lie  took  to  grumbling;  said  his  clothes  were  not  well 
waRlied  ;  tluit  liis  linen  \\'fis  not  neatly  mended  ;  that  shortly  these 
things  would  be  better  attended  to.  Two  weeks  later  I  found  his  black 
coat  and  trowsers,  two  pairs  of  boots,  and  a  riding-whip  in  the  dirty 
dothea'  beg,  while  hia  amled  linen  waa  neatly  fold^  in  hia  drawers.'* 
Coroner.     Who  art  thou  ?" 

The  third  figure  unveiled  and  said,  **  I  am  the  waiting-woman  of 
]Madanie  de  Gamin.  IMonsieur  was  very  much  altered  after  his  first 
walk  with  IMademoibt'lle.  One  day  I  entered  his  chamber  suddenly; 
he  was  standing  before  the  glass  smiling  aud  suiirkmg,  and  practising 
all  manner  of  airs  and  ^acea*  And  when  I  apoke  to  him*  he  eanght 
me  in  his  arms,  exclaiming^  *  Oh  woman  1  woman!  then  art  the  choi- 
cest eift  of  heaven !'  " 

"Now  gentlemen  bachelors,"  said  the  figure  in  white,  as  the  females 
slowly  disappeared,  *'  is  there  any  one  that  can  believe  that  lidonsieur 
de  Gamin  waa  in  a  sound  state  of  mind  when  he  committed  the  deed 
of  which  he  now  atanda  accDied.  I  contend,  therefore*  that  De  Gamin 
la  gniltleta  of  the  deed  now  laid  to  hia  charge*  and  merita  no  further 
paniahment." 

Having  matlc  these  remarl-s,  the  fij^ure  disappeared.  A  silonce  en- 
sued. The  jury  gravely  whispered  among  theinselves.  At  length  the 
coroner  arose  and  smilingly  said,  "  De  Gamin,  it  has  been  sufiicieutly 
proved  that  the  act  you  committed  waa  done  in  a  moment  of  temporaiy 
jnaanity.  For  thia  deed*  therefore*  we  think  you  have  already  suffered 
enough  and  have  reaidved  to  put  an  end  to  your  aortowaa  H^oeforth* 
De  Gamin,  you  shall  he  -xs  one  of  us  again." 

So  saying,  he  descended  from  his  ciiair,  and  taking  De  Gamin  by 
the  hana  led  him  to  it.  De  Gamin  seated  himself  and  stretched  his 
legs  out ;  a  thrilling  senaation  of  pleaaure  passed  tbroueh  his  frame* 
and  as  the  bachelors  disappeared,  hia  anuff-hox  deacended  alowly  fmai 
the  ceiling.  With  a  cry  of  delight  he  grasped  at  it;  it  foil  to  the 
ground  with  a  loud  noise.    He  awoke. 

Madame  de  Gamin  was  groaning  dreadfully.    She  was  really  ill. 

Bouncing  out  of  bed,  De  Gamin  rushed  across  the  passage  and  rap- 
ped violently  at  Louiae'a  door. 
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Up  1  up  I  Louise !  Madame  is  very  sick." 
Another  alulm  fit*  I  suppose,"  fframUed  tbe  mM,  n  she  imwO* 
lingly  deserted  her  omt  among  the  blankets.  **  She  might  just  as  weU 
eheose  the  day-time  for  her  nonsense."  But  Louise  was  mistaken. 
Madame  had  spent  the  day  with  INI.  Tendre  at  St.  Cloiirl :  she  had 
eaten  an  enormous  quantity  of  truffles,  had  taken  violent  exercise 
shortly  after  wards,  and  was  now  dangerously  sick. 

**  lilt  on^  year  clothes,  while  I  go  for  Mailame  Buval,"  said  Louise 
to  De  Gamitty  whose  withered  legs  were  rattling  in  the  cold. 

In  8  short  time  Louise  returned.  She  was  accompanied  by  Mes- 
dames  Diiv.il,  Bore!,  nn<l  Aijjre.  A  long  corisnltation  ensued,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  ladies  decided  that  Madame  was  grievously  sick.  De 
Gamin  proposed  to  go  for  a  physician ;  but  he  was  ordered  otf  to 
Louise's  room  as  a  creature  decidedly  in  the  w&y,  and  his  wife  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Madame  Tuetout,  a  celebtated  compound  of 
witchf  fortune*tdier  and  doctress*  The  consequence  was,  that  Madame 

gew  rapidly  worse.  By  the  next  evening  she  was  in  a  raging  fever* 
n  the  third  day  Madame  Tuetout  was  sumewhat  uneasy. 
M.  de  Gamin  agaia  proposed  sending  tor  a  physician.  i\Iudame 
Tuetout  was  indignant.  She  had  only  tried  ordinary  means ;  she  al- 
ways tried  them  first :  they  sometimes  disappointea  her.  Now  she 
wenld  try  extraordinary  remedies;  they  never  ihiled.  The  women 
were  delighted.  Again  De  Gamin  was  turned  out  of  the  room.  He 
sat  in  the  saloon,  in  the  easy  chair.  It  put  him  in  mind  of  his  dream. 
It  was  a  strange  dream  —  very  strLiii«^e.  What  could  it  mean?  He 
had  some  idea  u£  asking  Madame  Tueluut  about  it. 

Just  then  she  entered  the  room.  Mesdames  Duval,  Bore),  and 
AJgre,  were  with  her. 

Eh  bien.  Monsieur!"  said  she,  with  an  air  of  importance.  have 
done  all,  these  ladies  are  witnesses,  that  poor  human  nature  can  do. 
At  present  all  is  well.  I  have  given  Madame  a  powder.  It  will  throw 
her  into  a  profuse  perspirutiou,  uud  a  deep  sleep.  I  am  obliged  to  go 
away.  Louise  and  yourself  must  watch  by  her  to-night.  In  uie  morn* 
ing  1  wiU  come  again*  Remember,  there  must  be  no  noise  whatever. 
Ifanything  frightens  her  out  of  her  sleep,  she  dies." 

So  saving  the  old  Indy  bade  De  Gamin  good-ni|^t,  and  retired,  ac- 
companied by  the  three  women. 


sat  by  the  fire  in  the  jaloon,  exerting  themselves  to  keep  each  other 
awake.  Since  the  illness  of  her  mistress  the  bonne  had  altered  her  be- 
haviour to  her  master  wonderfully.  Her  language  had  become  respect- 
ful, and  her  manner  kind  and  affectionate.  She  had  even  ventured  to 
malce  oTie  or  two  remarks  about  Madame,  which  it  was  well  for  her 
the  lady  could  not  hear. 

Madame  De  Gamin  waa  sleeping  heavily.  The  door  of  her  chamber 
was  open.  There  waa  a  pense  in  the  convemtion,  and  the  watdiers 
distinctly  heard  her  breatoing  now  quickly,  now  with  all  the  slowness 
of  a  long-drawn  sigh;  Louise  shook  her  head  doubtingly,  and  drew  her 
chair  nearer  to  De  Gamin.  She  was  n  pretty  brunette,  and  there  was 
mischief  iu  iier  dark  lull  eye  as  she  said  in.  a  whisper, 

"Ah,  Monsieur,  yon  are  a  sly  rogue— a  desperately  sly  rc^e  among 
die  women." 


''11"  said  thepoor  miserable atartledDe  Gamin,  —  "  11 --eh? 


M.  de  Gamin  and  Louise 
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ah  I  nol— 4iol  mm  nol  UBmf  and  be  ewmed  Ut  legs,  and  bMiked  d*- 
•pairingly  at  tbe  fiitw  Lonite'i  glmea  bad  fiJlan  upon  bim  Mba  a 
tpark  upon  ice. 

Louise  put  her  hand  on  his  Icnee,  nntl  loolcin<»  up  in  his  ffiw»  nrchlr, 
she  asked,  "  Now,  what  was  it  that  Monsieur  wanted  in  my  room  tbe 
night  that  i^iuilame  canebt  hiui  there?" 

Ab  I "  said  De  Oamin  with  a  sigh, "  I  only  wanted  mj  mff-boK.'* 

DiMonowted  bjthia  anawcr,  tbe  maid  laauiiaed  dlent  nr  a  moment 
or  so,  and  tbcn  ludy  ^'Tis  a  Inna  time  since  Monnaiir  bm  snuffed/' 

"  Very  long — ^very  long,"  said  De  Gamin,  as  he  moved  his  head  slowly 
firom  side  to  side.  "'Twas  my  only  comfort  ;  and  she  took  that  too." 

**  Would  Monsieur  like  to  snuti  now  t  "  asked  Loui^e^  in  the  most 
insinuating  manner. 

''I  dare  nety**  laidDe Oamin*  ae  be  fdaeed  bit  band  on  bar  am,  and 
looked  suspidoiitlT  lenad  the  room. 

"  She  '11  never  know  anything  about  it,"  said  Looiaa.  "  A  pincb  of 
anuflT,  Monsieur,  would  help  to  keep  you  awake." 

De  Gamin  made  do  reply.  Louise  arose,  and  quit  tly  enttrinc:  her 
liiiiiLreis&'ii  room,  she  gently  opened  a  drawer,  and  taking  out  tiie  huuU* 

b«i«  letonied  witb  it  to ber  naetcr.  De Gamin'a  baaatfembled  aa  be 
look  it ;  but  tbe  bare  touch  teemed  to  revive  bim»  and*  tpringing  to  his 
ftet*  be  tapped  tbe  tnnff-box  energetically,  unscrewed  it,  pmaged  lua 

fingers  in,  fOid  talcinp  a  hn^r^  pinch,  he  in!ia1cd  it  vigorously. 

It  uan  a  pinch  such  as  he  had  taken  in  the  days  of  his  stren^h.  It 
was  too  much  for  him  in  his  weak  condition.  It  mounted  to  the  eyea, 
placed  about  tbe  nerves,  and  then,  descending  with  a  titillating  sen- 
latioii  to  tbe  end  eftbe  nooe»  ended  in  a  tremendent  cfaevce — wvee 
•>-«hewack  J   A  fearful  groan  issued  from  tbe  chamber. 

*'Oh,  Heavens  !"  cried  Louise,  '*  Madame  is  waked  up." 

De  Gamin  dropped  tbe  siiuli'-hox,  and  rushed  to  the  bgdtidg-  Hia 
wife  was  awake.    She  held  out  her  hand,  and  said* 

"  De  Gamin,  I  am  ill — I  am  dying." 

0e  Oemin  wat  lilent.  He  reallir  did  not  bnoir  wliat  to  say. 

"  De  Gamin,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  have  been  a  bid  wtfb.'* 

'*  No,  you  haven't,"  said  Dv  (T:\min,  sobbing* 

*•  I  have,"  said  the  wife.      Do  you  fiwgive  me?'* 

"All — all,"  sobbed  the  husband. 

"  De  Gamin,  never  marry  again." 

''I  wenV  eeid  De  Oanmi. 

*«  Swear  it  I"  said  tbe  wife. 

"  I  moot  iolemnly  ewear  it  V 

t€  Never — never — mar^ ry — Main,"  gasped  ]Madame. 

May  I  lose  my  snuff-box  if  I  do  !"  taid  i>e  Oamin. 
"  Kiss  me,  De  Oamin — kiss — me." 

De  €himia  kitted  ber.   At  that  moment  Looite  and  the  physician 
entered  tbe  reom.  'Twae  too  late^  Madame  de  Gamin  wat  no  mere. 
At  nooo  tbe  next  day  De  Omnia  waa  walking  up  and  down  the 

saloon,  an  altered  man.  There  u'ns  a  <5mi!e  on  his  face,  a  light  in  hia 
eye,  and  elasticity  in  his  tread.  In  his  hand  he  lie!d  his  snuff-box,  and 
as  he  tapped  the  lid,  and  thought  upon  the  past,  lie  stopT>ed,  <ilanced 
cautiously  round  the  room,  ana  then,  drawing  his  shouluere  up  until 
tbey  touebed  bit  eera,  be  csdaimcd, 

''I  always  thought  that  snuff  wm  the  best  tbing  upon  eartb;  bat 
aow.abl  MMiDieif/ itbatadonbleraUtb." 
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The^nndwork  of  this  legend  is  taken  from  •*  The  treatise  of  Walter  de  Mapes, 
6m  Nogis  Curialium,**  written  in  the  reign  of  Henrr  Il.^reparing  for  puUicttioD, 
from  a  unique  MS.,  by  TIxuhhk  Wright,  Eiq.,  Mjk«  Tlie  aame  of  Pitnnovie ** 
occurs  in  several  early  documents. 


<•  Nay,  Cummery  aaj,"  Mid  the  eged 

crone, 

•«It  wiU  snelydle^lt  wm  tnrely 

die ! 

Thoi^  twenty  were  bom,  the  first- 
bom  alone 
Doth  live  in  this  fated  familv : 
But  one,  as  the  ancient  saying' tells, 
Both  lire  to  hear  his  marriage-bells. 
Coo,  my  baby,        and  smile  ; 
Death  is  near  thee,  end  laughs  the 
while. 

Naj,  CuBsier,  nay,  tfioagfa  he 's  likely 

and  strong, 
He  is  not  the  lirst-bom — be  dies  ere 
long. 

Slurrih^^r,  my  hnby.  long  and  deep  ; 
Soon  comes  a  longer  and  deeper  sleep. 
There  .  he  it  deeping — now  I  will  tell 
How  on  this  house  the  curse  befeL 
When  the  Bat's  Tower,  so  oUl  and 
grey,— 

Whera  BO  iry  cUiigs  to  the  eraniiliiig 

walls. 

Or  daisy  grows,  or  wallflower  gay. 
Or  nettle,  or  dock,  or  raalc  grass  tan. 

Doth  ever  on  its  dry  walls  wave,  - 
That  ruin  which  hath  not  the  U£e  of  a 
grave. 

Where  the  lichen  scanoe  fonns  en  it 

peels  away,—. 
When  that  old  tower  so  old  and  grey. 
Was  the  keep  of  a  castle  strong  and 

proud, 

The  voice  of  mirth  in  the  hall  was 

lotid  ; 

WMle  in  Iadye*8  bower  then  nestled  a 

dove, 

6en^  and  meet  fbr  a  Baran's  love ; 

Ay,  long  before  the  Norman  day 
Was  the  prime  of  that  tower  so  old  and 

grey. 

Well,  there  lirad  in  the  oasde  a  Baran 

bold, 

Lord  of  broad  lands,  and  of  beeves,  and 
gold ; 

And  w]iin       horn  Ueify  fiiriightor 

ior  wrong. 
His  rasssis  mnstered  a  Aoosand  strony ; 

And  *th  -^aid  that      led  but  a  SO-so  life 
While  his  blood  was  young,  till  he  took 
a  wife. 


And  oh  !  that  wife  wa;^  a  daintv  thint^, 
Gentle,  and  fair  as  a  blossom  of  spring. 
Mind  me  to-morroir,  Cnmmer,  and  we 
WiU  steal  up  to  thp  wostcm  p^allery, 
And  I  *U  show  thee  her  picture,  that 

few  may  see. 
It  does  not  flaunt  on  the  wainscot  wall^ 
Amid  stately  dames  and  Barons  tali 
Ay,  ever  of  a  noble  port 
An  those  who  lire  of  the  hoose  Fits- 

morte; — 
Bat  *tis  hidden  away,  and  deeply  set. 
And  hath  doors  like  an  oakos  cabinet. 
They  say  no  luck  comes  of  rvvn  a  poep 
At  this  picture  the  family  secret  keep  ; 
But  I*re  often  thought,  could  I  only 

get 

Thee  to  go  with  roe,  I 'd  see  it  yet. 
But  when  was  I?    Oh  I  the  Baron 
was  wed. 

And  a  happy  life  for  some  years  he  led. 
If  deer  was  hunted^  or  hawk  was  flown, 
The  Baron  now nerer  went  forth  alone; 
My  ladye*s  palfrey,  my  ]n<lyv  fair, 
Fearless  and  smiling,  stUi  was  there  { 
And  when  at  the  fsast  proud  guests  did 
mcpf. 

The  dame  there  filled  an  honoured  seat  j 
Or,  sweeping  her  lyre  at  sonset  hour. 
She  sang  to  her  lord  in  her  own  nir 

bower. 

And  the  Baron  loved  her  well,  then 
why 

Did  the  Baron  firown,  and  the  lady 

sigh  ? 

It  was  that  a  childless  wife  was  she,— 
This  made  them  look  so  i^ldmnily. 
*  1  would  I  might  die,  and  pass  away, 
Conld  ray  death  give  an  lieir  to  my 

noble  lord,' 
Cried  the  danae  as  she  rov'd  in  the  woods 

one  day. 

And  the  siient  woods  aaswend  not  a 

word ; 

But  when   her   hauUuiaiilb,  fear  dis» 
traught, 

Tlieir  mistress  in  die  wild  woods 
sought. 

In  Aegbie  whan  die,  by  sorrow  led. 
Had  wandered  fertit,  lay  the  lsdy«- 
deadt 

T1iedteth*bsll  toll'd for  the  parted  soul. 
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And  the  Baron  wapt  for  hu  ladye  f«ir. 
And  whaa  to  hat  gtivt  Imt  body  lie 

He  cried,  '  I  wouid  i.tin  her  cold  bed 

share  !' 
Sut,  a  hunting  he  did  go  ! 

A  hunting  he  did  go  i 
For  tfM  linnter  gay  ^  the  olden  day 

Did  not  pive  wuy  to  woe. 
Now  once,  *twaa  a(  evening**  dotCf 
And  hit  merry  men  all  outrode, 
He  had  gut  —  where  ?  why,  nobody 
knows, — 
Neither  he  uor  the  hor&e  he  be« 
strode; 

And  he  cnm^  M  he  chaaed  a  mighty 

boar, 

To  a  pan  ofhia  wooda  heM  ne^  eean 

hefore, 

Where  wyoh  ^ma  form««l  a  m^tio 
ring. 

Am]  there  was  mi  awful  fjulhorln^. 
For  not  a  dame  that  in  picture«frame 
Did  on  the  walls  of  his  caatle  hang, 

But  u  measure  trod 

Ou  that  w(K>dland  sod, 
To  the  song  the  night -winds  sang. 
And  not  a  lire  of  his  ancestry, 
Who,  he  thought*  in  the  abbey  hard  by 
did  lie. 

Whether  pietaied  ornet^— for  the  atery 

(Toca, 

That  he  knew  than  all  by  their  length 
of  note. 

But  there  joined  the  danoe. 

With  a  solemn  pranre. 
Like  a  towel's  trot  where  tlie  &imoou 
UOWB.'* 

Here  came  a  norp  that  the  Saxon  crone 
Confessed  this  »imile  was  not  her  own. 
*■  Welly  the  Baron  hxiked  on  meat  enri- 

oiisly, 

While  the  uight'wiuds  sang  right  furip 
ously ; 

And  the  bright  moon  shoiM^ 
And  the  dance  went  on. 
Like  sport  enjoyed  luzunoualy. 
TUl  the  Buon  perceived — 

l?e  could  not  be  (^pi  ch  {m1,— 
Xiiut  each  dame  had  a  partner  ail  but 
one; 

And,  as  she  p:r(ir.ptted| 
And  aolus  pouiietted, 
That  ahe  wai  hit  darling,  the  bone  ef 

his  bone, 

The  dear  defunct,  the  gentle  departed  : 
Like  a  hawk  on  his  quarry  the  bold 
Baron  darted  ! 

Dead  or  alive, — a  spirit  or  corse, — 
111  a  moment  more  i»he  was  up  on  his 
horse, 

Thr  Bnron  l)ehtnd  her,  nwny  and  away 
Went  the  steed  and  iu  riders,  and  catch 
diem  who  nay  1 


Whether  the  danee  that  momant 

Or  whether  his  ancestors  staid  to  sap. 
The  Baron,  it  seemed,  never  ciioti^t  to 
inqnive: 

He  asked  no  qpMBtiene}  he*d  gpot 

desire^ 

Hie  wife  back,  end  hearty  on 

Cnmmrr,  non- 
Comes  the  be«t  of  the  story,-  she  bora 

him  an  heir; 
And  when  to  hit  duiatewingali  the  liaika 

came. 

She  verv  much  scandalized  every  one 
there 

By  vanishing  —  ay !  in  n  brimstone 

flame! 

She  waa  never  more  seen  ■  the  waa 

7ipvf»r  n-jorp  found, 
A  warning  it  was  to  the  country  round. 
For  erery  man  of  ftmily 
Of  tlie  kuights  of  Kent- 
To  rest  content ; 
If  their  wItos  thoiild  die  joat  to  lot 
them  be. 

And  thus,  to  cut  a  long  storv  4iort, 
Came  the  curse  on  this  famiiy  now  c^- 

odFittmone. 
•  •  •  « 

'Twat  early  dawn  in  the  midst  of  sum> 
wy. 

The  goi^sips  twain,  the  enam  and  her 
Cummer, 

Stole  up  to  the  western  pillprv. 
They 'd  hardly  been  gone  hall  hour 

from  Um  nursery, 
When  a  honseTnaid  lookt  1  in,  with  O 

glance  somewhat  cursory. 
She,  tmaikii^,~aa  she  *s  nerer  tired  ef 

declni-ini;.  - 
That  the  nurse  and  the  child  had  gone 

out  for  an  airing, 
**JvM  to  tidy  the  room,'*  ea  that  hooao' 

maid  said. 
Turned  up  the  child  in  a  press-bedstead. 
And  baby  Fitzmorte  waa  foond  amo- 

thprpfl  and  dead, 
liut  now,  to  record  what  the  butler  de> 

darea: — 

Mr.  Jinkins  deposptVi,  nftoTit  si\  o'l-hnk 
The  old  hags  came  tumbling  down  the 

haokataira— . 
*Twaa  a  wonder  their  nedce  did  not 

break  by  the  shock  ; — 
That,  as  to  the  picture,  'twas  all  *a 

flam 

The  frame    deeply  aet,*' 
The  •*  oak  cabinet," 
Waa  the  cupboard  in  whiidi  ho  kept  his 

Schiedam  ! 
And  those  wicked  women  had  broken 
the  hick. 
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THREE  GAY  DECEIVERS. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  n*?  rr<rards  the  (Termnn  national  cha- 
racter, that  whereas  in  relicjioii,  c  Liiics,  and  scit  tice,  the  Germans  are 
notorious  for  abjuring  ikith  and  worshippirtg  reason,  the  very  con- 
trary is  the  fact  in  all  mattera  of  legendary  lore ;  and,  while  no  na- 
tion in  Europe  is  so  rich  in  these  apocryphal  traditions,  nowhere 
else  are  th^  so  deeply  impressed  on  the  popular  mind,  or  admitted 
to  such  general  belief  and  acceptance.  There  seems,  indeed,  in  that 
curious  cavern  which  constitutes  a  German  mind,  to  ]\e  hid  n  single 
mysterious  crypt,  inaccessible  from  childhood  to  any  known  or  un- 
known system  of  philosophy,  but  answering  to  the  sesame  of  a 
ghott-story  in  the  eTer-recurring,  child-like  trnstfalnest  of  faith. 
And  I  would  confidently  defy  the  pT0s;jr  shade  of  Bahel  Varnhagen 
herself — supposing  that  cumbrous  sprite  to  be  still  brooding  over 
the  evanescent  outlines  of  some  ethereal  ethics — to  resist  the  magic 
influence  of  a  real  Kinder-Mahrchen^  even  though  she  should  chance 
not  to  be  its  heroine. 

Begging  the  "gentlereader"  tobear  in  mind  this  characteristic 
pecuUisrity,  and  promising  to  offend  no  more  in  the  didactic  style,  I 
proceed  to  a  true  tale,  whereof  I  am  a  living  witness,  taking  its 
rise,  undoubtedly,  in  the  above  Teutonic  idio5?yncrasy. 

The  Dresden  f*i«h?fmable  season,  like  a  sensible  seri'^on  as  it  is, 
commences  in  1)(  c( mher,  and  terminates  in  the  Passion  Week. 
During  tiiat  itUerval  there  is  ample  space  to  dance  through  an  unli- 
mited supply  of  pumps,  and  to  be  involved  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  "  endless  attachments "  and  "unalterable  friendships."  The  end 
of  the  carnival  brings  repose  to  mind  and  body.  One  is  satiated 
with  wnlt7Tng  all  ni/rht  nnd  flirting  all  the  morning.  Visions  of 
more  healthy  and  less  cxcitmn:;  pursuits  dawn  upon  tlio  thoughts, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  ot  a  village-landscape  slowly  displacing 
an  Eastern  temple  in  the  '*  Dissolving  Views  of  the  Folytechnic. 
While  one  hesitates,  meditating  an  etenial  adieu  to  half  a  score  fair- 
haired  sentimcntali^^ts,  (including  thy  votsries,  most  dangerous 
Plato !)  the  season  is  broken  up,  the  town  is  empty.  Everybody, 
thnt  is  anybody,  is  off  to  chdlcau  or  Schloss  ;  and  of  the  remainder, 
at  least  a  third  seeks  a  nei!:hl>ourin£»'  Hnd  "— -Tnnplitz  for  choice,— 
aud  you  are  left  to  read  the  language  at  your  kisure,  and  attend  the 
theatre  to  learn  its  pronunciation. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  my  fate  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1832.  Sick  at  heart  with  the  unsatisfactory  medium  of  Germaniaed 
French  as  a  vehicle  of  communication,  whether  with  a  professor  or 
a  pretty  woman,  T  was  l>ent  on  mastering  a  decent  con  .  l  i -ational 
proficiency  in  the  German  tongue.  The  result  of  my  labours  con- 
cerns not  the  public  ;  by  the  autumn,  at  any  rate,  1  thought  I  might 
breathe  from  my  toil,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  Schloss  Bitter- 
feldt,  with  a  vague  idea  of  astonishing  the  natives  in  that  charming 
retreat* 

The  castle  of  Ritterfeldt  was  in  all  particulars  the  hean  ideal  of  a 
Germnn  schlos«,  and  therefore  not  in  any  respect  like  the  uneasy 
ruins  we  see  perched  on  crags,  or  tumbling  of!"  rocks,  by  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Embosomed  in  woods,  very  difficult  to  find,  very 
dark,  a  trifle  gloomy,  and  accessible  (during  fine  weather)  by  turf 
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trafkifitwM  jutt  such  a  haven  of  rest  as  a  benighted  forest-traveUer 

ie  dire  to  arrive  at— In  a  story,  and  J^urc  to  mi^< — in  fact.  I  know  a 
bright  OctobtT  night  shone  upon  iny  despairing  steps  in  the  forest 
of  Moritzburg,  no  further  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  Schluss 
than  when  tbie  mellow  afternoon  first  welcomed  rae  among  those 
perplexing  shades.  Riiitici  h«d  oeesed  to  inform  me  I  was  *'a  mile 
and  a  bit "  (about  five  English  miles)  from  the  battlements  of  Rit* 
terfeldt.  I  was  alone — with  my  thoughts,  and  they  ran  exclusively 
on  the  Barmecide  banquet  I  was  likely  to  partake  of  in  that  silent 
and  star-lit  forest. 

Reining  up  my  tired  and  stumbling  horde,  i  paused  to  listen  if 
by  chance  any  distant  bell  might  seem  to  direct  my  course.  By  de- 
grees a  faint  sound,  becoming  every  instant  more  distinct,  assumed 
at  length  the  undoubted  echo  of  the  tramp  of  horses  on  the  turf. 
In  :\  ffMv  minutes  two  fii^tire'^  emerged  from  the  gloom^  and  I  per* 
ceived  a  lady  and  gentltni.iu  i^  illnjnng  towards  me. 

"Ha!  De  Carolan!"  exclaimed  J,  as  the  moon  lit  up  the  features 
of  the  cavalier,  who  would  certainly  have  passed  me  unseen,  as  1  sat 
in  the  shade  of  an  old  oak ;  ''well  met  in  the  forest  of  Moritzburg. 
You  are  riding,  I  presume,  to  the  Schloss  Ritterfeldt ;  and,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  accompany  you,  I  sludl  stand  a  better  chance  of  a 
Slipper  than  T  am  flrUtered  with  at  t?n'-  moment.  The  Fraiilein  von 
Zi  111] ti  ll  has  forgotten  her  promising  pupil  at  Madame  Orlofiska's 
mazurka." 

I  addressed  the  daughter  of  the  house  to  which  I  Was  bound,  ac- 
companied by  an  agreeable  Carlist  Frenchman.  MademoiBeUe  de 
Zebmen  was  the  only  fair  girl  I  liave  ever  seen  whose  beauty  created 

much  sensation.  In  her  it  was  the  effect  of  a  mo!5t  singular  contrast. 
When  in  repo-^e,  her  faultless  profile  had  upon  a  beholder  exactly 
the  effect  ot  a  statue;  I  mean  the  character  was*  marble-like  in  its 
stillness  and  calm.  Not  only  did  passion,  and  feeling,  and  thought 
appear  quelled  as  in  sleep,  but  extinct  as  in  death.  You  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  addressing  the  figures  that  held  the  candela* 
bra.  Animation  worked  Pygmalion's  mirade  on  this  fair  creature. 
On  a  sudden  life,  with  all  its  warm  impuKes,  darted  from  the  full 
blue  eye,  pla)'ed  in  every  pliant  fold  of  ilw  mouth,  appeared  in  each 
graceful  gesture,  and  stamped  fascination  on  all.  It  was  no  longer 
a  question  with  ;^ou  whether  or  not  you  would  address  Mademoiselle 
de  Zehmen;  thrice  happy  if  her  joyous  glance  rested  one  instant 
upon  you, — if  vour  remark  elicited  a  repartee,  and  the  happy  ring 
of  her  laugh  followed  the  low,  but  sweet,  tones  of  ber  almost  child* 
like  voice.  I  should  add  that  her  Guido-tinted  hair  was  cxtrnordi- 
nary  in  its  abundant  protu^ion,  and  that  she  possessed  that  rare 
charm  in  German  ladies,  without  which  her  laultless  figure  would 
liaye  been  overlooked,  the  graceful,  swan^Kke  carriage  and  move- 
ment, which  are  supposed  to  attest  high  birth  and  breeding. 

The  Marquis  de  Carolan  was  in  all  points  the  Breton  nobleman. 
Frank  to  imi  c tut)?it\»,  brave  to  rashncs'?,  but  withal  courteous, 
though  simple  in  manner  ;  far  more  like  an  Englisliman  than  our 
recognised  type  of  a  Frenchman,  and  perhaps  more  like  a  polished 
Irishman  than  either.  I  do  not  think  he  played  a  deep  stake  in  the 
game  of  politics,  but  was  rather  a  Carlist  from  family  connexions 
and  early  associations,  than  reflection  or  individual  choice.  He  af» 
fected  the  society  of  the  £nglish,  and  spoke  the  language  fluently. 
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Single  and  wealthy,  he  had  not  founti  it  difficult,  the  preredim^  sea- 
eon,  to  render  his  homage  a  matter  of  more  than  cominou  import- 
futce.  Bat  the  Marquis  was  an  indefatigable  dancer,  and  not  what 
is  called  a  lady's  man.  He  seemed  most  at  his  ease  with  Mademoi. 
selle  de  Zehmen,  and  it  was  well  known  she  was  engaged  to  her 
cousin,  Ernest  von  Ternits,  of  whom  report  spoke  highly  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Bonn. 

A  few  minutes' conversation  explained  our  relative  positions  ;  with 
many  a  laugh  at  my  ''thorough  Englishness"  in  losing  my  way  so 
near  the  house  I  was  seeking,  my  companions  piloted  me  in  safety 
the  short  league  that  intervened  between  us  and  Ritterfeldt ;  and,  if 

I  !>e  favoured  with  a  reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  creature- 
coml'orts,  to  him  I  hasten  to  make  the  assurance  that  my  supper 
that  night  scarcely  needed  the  appetite  which  I  brought  to  bear 
upon  it 

The  guests  of  the  castle  were  of  the  usual  caste  that  frequent 
their  fHends'  houses  in  the  autumn  all  over  Europe.   Let  it  suflice 

to  say  that,  besides  half  a  dozen  Germans,  there  was  a  very  pretty 
and  fpirilueiie  Po\e,  realizing  Hcckford's  description  of  a  Venetian 
girl,  "  with  a  thousand  adventures  written  in  her  eyes."  The  pretty 
Pole  was  accompanied  by  her  uncle,  a  general,  with  an  unapproacii- 
able  name^  and  a  heart>rending  history.  Another  Englishman,  De 
Carolan,  and  myself,  completed  the  circle.  Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  Zehmen  were  kind-hesrted,  very  national  Germans,  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  their  peerle<5S  daitghtcr,  and  a  fortune  which  in 
Saxony  was  considered  enormous.  The  time  paf>st' 1  pleasantly 
enough.  Some  of  the  men  shot ;  all  rodu  ;  there  were  not  wantinjr 
carriages  for  long  excursions.  In  the  evening  an  early  dinner,  and 
afterwards  satiety  of  dancinfr,  music,  cards,  and  such  games  as  are 
onl^  known  in  Oermany.  Strange  again,  that  this  hard-thinking 
nation  are  so  expert  with  their  heels,  and  take  deli;L^ht  in  sports 
which  an  English  miss  of  fourteen  would  vote  childish.  And  this 
reinimls  me  that  the  pet  amusenit ut  of  a  stormy  nifjht,  when  we  had 
waltzed  ourselves  into  brani-levers,  was  to  bit  in  a  mystic  circle  and 
tell  stories,  among  which  ghost'^tories  were  at  a  premium*  Some- 
how Don  Carolan  tiad  established  himself  as  an  oracle  in  these  mat- 
ters, and,  when  called  upon,  was  always  ready  with  a  thrilling 
lef^end  of  the  Brockcn,  or  the  Black  Forest,  or  some  equally  classic 
spot.  Amonrr  his  listeners  the  Pole  wns  the  londe  t  in  her  np]dnn<!e. 
iVIademoihulle  de  Zehmen  rarely  spoke  ;  but  what  would  1  not  h.n  e 
given  thus  to  have  enchained  lier  wrapped  attention  —  to  have  com- 
manded those  silent  tears,  those  tremors,  the  furtive  glances  of  those 
eloquent  eyes !  Meanwhile  all  wondered  where  Dc  Carolan  learnt 
these  German  legends.  Perliaps  I  was  not  singular  in  asking  myself 
tr////  he  learnt  them. 

AH  this  tiiiK'  T)e  Ternitz  was  expected,  but  dcl.iye<l  his  coniinnj 
from  week  to  week,  it  was  generally  understood  tiiat  ilie  marria^^e 
between  him  and  his  lovely  cousin  was  to  take  place  early  in  the 
ensuing  year. 

It  was,  then,  one  stormy  night  in  November  that  our  party,  such 
as  I  have  described  it,  was  gathered  routul  the  blnzincf  m-oo  i  Hre 
which  crackled  and  roared  on  the  hearth  of  the  safun  at  Schloss  iiit- 
terfeldt.  The  day,  like  the  night,  had  been  unusually  boisterous  ; 
yet  De  Carolan  had  been  absent  since  the  dawn,  and  only  returned 
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to  dinner.  When  asked  aboot  his  »pnrt,  it  itnick  me  his  answera 
were  evasive,  and  a  furtive  smile  seemed  to  be  with  some  difficult 
repressed.  It  is  very  likely  I  was  the  only  one  who  noticed  these 
particulars ;  but  the  excitement  of  Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen  was 
evident  to  all.  Her  bridegroom  (as  the  (yerman  phrase  is'^  was  ex- 
pected every  hour,  and  her  emotion  appeared  not  unnatural.  At 
any  rate  it  was  very  becoming ;  her  heigntened  edoor,  her  flashing 
eye8«  her  rapid  movements  were  observed  by  all,  and,  among  other 
results,  entangled  the  Hofrath  TOn  Linden  in  the  mazes  of  a  com- 
pliment, wliich  all  the  eloquence  of  that  worthy,  but  ^^nme^vhat 
neavv,  old  gentleinan  failed  to  unravel.  The  beauty  repaid  his 
efforts  \^-ith  a  smile,  and  I  was  glad  that  the  excellent  man  did  not 
mark  the  shudder  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

That  night  the  dance  was  unheeded,  and  one  song  only  was  ac- 
corded us.  The  Polish  general  insisted  so  pertinaciously  on  hearing 
Alademoiselle  de  Zehmen 's  voice  "  rebuke  "  as  he  graciously  termed 
it,  "the  ^spirits  of  the  vtorm,"  that  she  reluctantly  turned  to  the 
piano,  and  commenced  the  fir-t  song  that  met  her  eye.  It  was  the 
wild,  strange  bidlad,  Der  Kr\  Kiinig.  Probably  no  other  song  would 
have  equally  harmonised  with  our  ftelings  and  the  uproar  of  the 
storm  without.  A  thousand  yelling  fiends  seemed  raging  around  os» 
and  the  tempest-rocked  fofttrt  in  eadi  recurring  pause  sent  forth 
from  its  depths  snch  di^^mnl  Pounds,  as  to  the  least  fanciful  cars 
might  ha\  e  seemed  the  howls  and  groans  of  legions  of  tormented 
ones.  Amidst  this  unearthly  din  the  powerfully  plaintive  notes  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen,  rising  with  the  subject  into  more  mellow 
com^s,  soothed  at  first,  and  at  length  enthruled  the  vexed  sense  of 
hearing.  We  followed  die  luckless  (ather  in  his  midnight  ride  on 
just  such  a  night  as  the  present  one ;  and,  when  the  catastrophe  wan 
reached,  and  the  wniling  wind  again  made  itself  heard  as  the  voice 
was  silent,  it  appt  ;ired  to  chaunt  the  lament  of  the  lost  child,  or, 
lashing  itself  into  iury,  to  convey  the  taunting  shouts  of  tlie  half- 
bafilea  fiends  over  tbe  innocent  corpse  of  their  m&nt  prey. 

The  drde  was  too  thoroughly  heart-stirred  to  praise  the  singer^ 
or  to  comment  on  the  song.  De  Carolan  leant  his  arm  on  the  comer 
of  the  huge  chimney-piece,  and  with  his  hand  shaded  his  face.  If 
thp  Hofrath,  God  forgive  him  !  contemplated  another  compliment,  a 
hollow  sound,  which  stuck  in  his  throat,  was  all  the  evidence  of  his 
intention  that  reached  us,  and  was  suffered  to  die  away  without  re^ 
mark. 

The  pretty  Pole  was  the  first  to  break  the  speR.  Surprised  into 
emotion,  she  very  soon  shook  the  fit  off;  and,  as  it  formed  no  part  of 
her  desire  to  follow  in  the  train  of  a  rival  beauty»  she  exerted  herscdf 
by  badinage  to  recover  her  lost  ground. 

*•  Come,  Monsieur  De  Curoian,"  exclaimed  the  lively  brunette, 
''will  you,  too,  conspire  with  the  storm,  and  introduce  blue  devils 
within,  when  all  other  colours  may  be  found  this  awful  night  in  the 
forest  without  P  I  charge  you,  on  your  aUegianoe,  to  give  na  a 
merry  tale." 

"You  ask,  princess,"  replied  Dc  Carolan,  "an  impossibility.  The 
very  elements  forbid  such  a  travestie.  But,  if  you  will  accept  such 
a  tale  as  occurs  to  me,  I  am  ready  to  obey  your  command." 

A  general  murmur  of  approbation  drowned  the  pouting  remon* 
stranee  of  the  IVincess  Michaelowska ;  Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen 
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fixed  her  lustrous  eyes  on  the  speaker  with  an  almost  rigid  stnre. 
An  unaccountable  sympathy  with  the  iii.ir\ i  llous  inclined  us  all  to 
unwonted  attention^  and^  in  the  luidst  ot  u  silence  **  deep  as  death," 
tbe  Maraois  commeDced  his  narration.  * 

"  The  battle  of  Lutaan  took  place,  as  is  doubtleM  well  known  to 
▼on  all»  in  November  1632:  that  is  exactly  two  hundred  yeart  ago. 
In  that  battle  the  j^-reat  Gustavus  Adolphus  fell.  His  body  was  not, 
however,  ininicdiately  recognised,  and  the  popular  rumour  ran  that 
he  had  retired  wounded  from  the  field,  as  was  ^^enerally  supposed, 
to  Dresden,  the  capital  of  his  ally,  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  On  this 
exact  night,  two  hundred  years  ago,  there  sat  In  the  apartment  facing 
the  guard-room,  at  tbe  end  of  the  Schloss-Oasse,  three  maidens  of 
considerable  beauty,  betrothed  each  to  an  officer  of  the  guard,  at  that 
time  stationed  in  garrij5on  in  Dresden.  The  ni^^ht  m  is  in  n)]  respects 
like  tiie  present  one,  stormy  beyond  precedent.  Tiie  Klbc,  roused 
into  madness,  lashed  the  piers  of  the  old  bridge,  and  threw  its  spray 
high  o?er  the  massy  arches.  It  was,  in  short,  a  night  even  a  storm- 
loving  (Jerman  would  remark  in  the  stormiest  month  of  the  year. 

"  It  matters  not  of  what  nature  had  been  the  conversation  of  the 
three  maidens  before  they  were  attracted  to  the  window  by  the 
sound  of  a  cavalcade  in  the  street,  and  perceived,  by  the  fitful  gUxre 
of  roujjh  pine-torches,  a  troop  oi  thirteen  cavaliers  haltincr  «'t  the 
door  ui  tile  guard-iiou&e.  A  short  parley  ensued,  when  the  leader 
of  the  bandy  oonspicuoua  for  his  gallant  bearing,  and  the  long  white 
horseman's  doak  which  he  wore,  dismounted,  and  entered  the 
guard-house.  In  a  few  minutes  the  remainder  turned  their  horses 
under  the  neighbouring^  nrchway  that  len(U  to  the  castle  itself,  and 
the  street  was  again  abandoned  to  tbe  monotonous  howling  of  the 
storm. 

**  As  it  is  my  intention,"  observed  the  Count,  at  this  part  of  his 
atorj^,  "  to  pass  rapidly  over  this  portion  of  my  legend,  I  shall  not 
detain  you  with  the  remarks  made  by  the  three  maidens  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  thirteen  cavaliers.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  though 
oaxony  at  that  period  was  united  in  tlie  Protestant  cause,  under  the 
leading  of  Ou^trivtis  Adulphus,  there  were  many  Catholics  among 
the  population  who  abiiorred  the  dictation  of  a  heretic  foreigner, 
and  in  secret  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  League.  My  three 
heroines  held  those  opinions,  not  a  little  strengthened,  perhaps, 
the  similar  views  of  their  lovers,  descendants  of  old  Bohemian  fami- 
lies. Supposing,  therefore,  the  thirteenth  cavalier  to  he  no  other 
than  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  Confederacy,  Gustavus  himself, 
retiring  from  the  field  of  Lutzen,  they  severally  summoned  their 
lovers,  and  in  emphatic  terms  declared  to  them,  that  never  would 
they  consent  to  be  theur  brides  unless  the  hated  Swede  perished  by 
their  aworda.  The  next  morning  twelve  cavaliers  rode  forth  from 
the  castle ;  bat  the  thirteenth  was  discovered  dead  in  his  bed,  having 
received  three  mortal  stabs.  ^Vho  he  actually  was,  ■wa's  Yievcr  known  ; 
thus  much  is  rr  rtniti,  he  was  not  Gustavus,  who  perished,  as  I  have 
said,  on  the  field  of  Lutzen. 

**  Three  days  passed,  and  no  tidings  reached  the  maidens  of  their 
lovers,  who  nom  that  night  had  not  been  seen  In  Dresden.  The 
twilight  of  the  third  evening  was  ranidly  coming  on,  when  a  hand* 
some  stranger  presented  himself  to  veronika,  the  eldest  of  the  three. 
He  brought,  he  sai4*  n  token  and  a  message  to  her  iroai  one  whom. 
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by  the  de»cription,  »he  recognised  Tor  her  absent  lover.  The  token 
was  a  ring  ;  the  message  was  an  eternal  farewell  from  one  who  had 
now  committed  a  froitlea$  murder,  and  who  bade  the  instigator  of  it 

be  happiir  in  life  than  the  mur<lc)  cr  and  the  exile  was  ljk«y  to  be. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  over  the  grief  of  Veronika,  or  over  the 
arts  by  which  tlic  ^^v^^^  L^^H  nit,  Count  Charnel,  triumjjhcd  ovrr  it, 
and  eventually  srcu I  t  (1  iier  love.  It  would  appear  the  same  steps 
were  pursued  siiuuitantoubiy  with  the  other  twu  girls,  attended  by 
the  aame  success.  Jealousy  probably  kept  each  girl  silent  on  tble 
subject,  and  thus  it  happened  that,  unknown  to  each  other^  the 
briaal  for  all  was  fixed  for  the  same  day.  The  night  previous,  the 
Count  obtained  permission  from  the  parents  to  visit  each  girl  in  her 
chamber;  and  when  the  morning  c.mir  the  three  were  difcm  cred 
dead  in  their  beds,  \\'\iU  their  heads  t\\i>ted  over  their  shuiuders. 
The  gay  Count  Charnel  iiad  disappeared,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
no  person  bearing  that  name  has  ever  been  heard  o£'* 

l)e  Carolan  paused,  and  raised  his  eyes  suddenly  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Zehmen.  A  slight  tremor  shook  her  frame ;  but  she  did  not  re- 
lax her  fixed  stare.  The  storm,  if  pos^^il^le,  had  incrca-ied.  The 
jii  c  tty  Pole  did  her  best  to  laugh  at  "  the  nursery  tale  ;"  but,  .i<;  she 
iiad  a  range  of  faultless  teeth,  and  was  somewhat  given  to  laughing, 
her  mirth  excited  no  response. 

*' Continue,  my  dear  Count,"  said  Monsieur  de  Zehmen:  "this  is 
but  the  introduction,  the  prologue.  I  am  sure  you  have  something 
better  in  store  to  stop  the  princess's  laugh.  How  I  wish,  Gretchen," 
added  \he  ^vnrthy  man  to  his  daughter,  "  Ernest  were  here  !  Would 
he  not  thoroughly  enjoy  our  old  national  legend.s  ?  I  wonder  what 
detains  the  boy.  However,  I  have  put  the  supper  back  till  he 
comes." 

Mademoiselle  de  2efamen  did  not  seem  to  heather  papa's  question, 
— at  any  rate  she  did  not  answer  it,  but,  with  a  slight  motion  of 

her  head,  intimated  to  the  iMarquis  her  anxiety  to  hear  further. 

"The  nciL^hbouring  royal  castle  of  Moritzburg,"  continucHi  J)e 
Carolan,  "  was  the  scene  of  princely  hospitality  in  the  autumn  ot  the 
year  1732.  It  was  the  concluding  year  of  the  life  of  Frederic  Au- 
gustus I.,  whose  eustence  passed  amidst  festivals  and  galUmtries,  not 
more  famous  throughout  £urope  than  ruinous  to  his  own  country. 
What  Saxon  does  not  remember  the  pageants  of  the  yttur  17^^$  ^ 
which,  durinir  the  month  of  September,  not  less  than  four  millions  of 
thalerswere  .spent,  and  every  extravagance  was  exhausted  that  a  costly 
fancy  could  devise  ?  These  woods,  now  so  silent  from  the  horn  of 
the  huntsman,  then  rang  out  a  daily  challenge  to  the  gallant  stag  or 
the  fierce  wild«boar ;  and  the  halls  of  MoriUburg,  long  since  de. 
serted  and  cold,  echoed  then  the  jest  of  the  courtier,  the  merry 
laugh  of  the  court- dame,  and,  above  all,  the  wit  and  licence  of  the 
jovial,  but  ])olishe(l,  Elector  himself. 

"  Couiipicuous  at  the  court,  and  invited  to  the  chateau  after  the 
court-season,  was  the  magnificent  George  Count  of  Teckenhelm,  a 
principality  (it  was  said)  somewhere  in  Bohemia,  but  where  exaeify 
even  the  court-geographer  could  not  say.  He  was  indeed  a  splendid 
fellow,  that  George  of  Teckenheim ;  rich  (it  seemed)  as  the  Elector, 

foiwg,  accomplished,  and,  if  not  handsome,  striking  in  appearance, 
know  not  why  he  chose  always?  to  appear  in  black,  or  very  dark 
crimson,  unless  it  was  to  contrast  with  his  extreme  paleness.  There 
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are  many  ladies-  ^vfin  prc'Ttr  a  ])a]e  m.in,  and  certainly  thv  Couwt  had 
his  admirers,  aiui  they  were  not  a  (ew,  among  the  court-beauties  of 
Poland  and  Saxony. 

**  I  would  have  you  to  suppose  that  every  thing  waa  tried  in  turn 
which  promised  amttsement  to  this  satiated  band  of  reyellers.  Ball^ 
and  hunt,  and  tottmay,  and  spectacle  succeeded,  until  all  were  pro- 
nounced wearisome.  The  ladies'  eyes  looked  dim  from  revelry 
without  excitement;  the  |:rentlcmen  npjjan  to  play  deep,  and  to  neg- 
lect the  ladies.  At  last  the  l-^Uctor  yawned:  here  wa^  at  least  a 
Siensaliun,  but  it  was  nut  voted  a  pleasant  one  ;  and  every  courtier 
took  it  «i  a  personal  hint  that  he  was  fast  sinking  into  that  pro- 
scribed  dass^  the  court  pariahs — ^the  bores. 

"  Conceive,  then,  if  you  can,  the  relief  experienced  bv  all,  from 
the  Elect«>r  down  to  the  youngest  page,  when  it  was  o^cially  an- 
nounced tliat  a  new  idea  had  been  hnr»i,  and  owned,  and  was  likely 
to  become  a  general  favourite.  'J'li;  idea  wH^i  a  ^rand  masquerade, 
the  uuvelty  of  uhich  consisted  ni  each  c.ivalicr  introducing  two 
ladies  ;  and  the  happy  fkther,  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  the  iUustrious 
Count  George  of  Teckenhetm. 

It  appeared,  however,  on  «  review  of  the  guests  at  the  castle, 
that  the  sexes  were  as  nearly  as  possible  divided,  and  this  discovery 
had  almost  proved  fatal  to  the  new  idea.  Once  more,  however,  the 
Count's  original  genius  prevailed.  He  suggested  the  admixture  of  a 
certain  number  of  neighbouring  country  girls,  remarking  that  all 
women  masked  were  alike.  The  Elector  swore  it  was  the  best  part 
of  the  plot ;  and  af\er  that  the  ladies  submitted  in  silence,  consoling 
themselves  with  the  delicious  reflection  they  should  at  least  be  con- 
spicuous in  their  dress,  and  so,  probably,  break  the  hearts  of  their 
rustic  rivals  with  spite. 

**  No  one  tor  a  moment  doubted  tliat  the  choice  of  Count  Tecken- 
hetm would  light  upon  the  beautiful  Aurora  Flemming,  the  otily 
daoghter  of  the  well-known  prime  minister.  Count  Flemming.  Of 
eastern  descent,  this  lovely  girl  united  the  somewhat  marked  fea- 
tures  of  those  daughters  of  the  sun  "  with  tlie  grace  and  polish  of 
our  more  civilized  climes.  She  was,  in  a  word,  singularly  beauti- 
ful ;  and,  if  beaat}'  will  admit  of  such  extreme  contrasts,  I  would 
say  Aurora  Fiennning  and  Mademoiselle  Zehmen  perfectly  illustrate 
the  finished  antagonism  of  the  brunette  and  blonde  styles  of  loveli- 
ness." 

This  last  sentence  was  uttered  w  ith  a  courtly  inclination  towards 
the  fair  Srixon  ;  but,  if  it  waa  heard,  it  was  not  noticed.  As  well 
might  you  have  paid  a  rnmpliment  to  a  Pythoness. 

•*  It  remained,"  continue(i  the  Marquis,  *•  to  select  her  companion. 
The  Count  was  not  long  in  choosing.  With  an  eye  that  detected 
every  violet  as  well  as  every  rose,  he  had  long  remarked  the  rare 
beattty»  and  still  rater  diape,  of  Agatha  Fogel,  the  daughter  of  the 
court  tailor.  I  may  not  relate  how  he  gained  the  hnshful  girl's 
consent  to  become  his  second  partner  ;  for,  in  truth,  I  find  no  record 
of  the  coursie  he  pursued.  I  conclude,  therefore,  he  mingled  some 
love  with  more  flattery,  some  praise  of  the  graceful  Agatha's  person 
and  manners,  with  some  disparagement  of  the  court  beauties.  If 
other  means  were  tried,  it  matters  not ;  they  were  at  any  rate  suc- 
cessful. Agatha  promised  to  enter  the  ball  on  his  arm,  and  vowed 
to  keep  her  secret  and  his. 
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It  was  November,  and  never,  surely,  were  the  surly  elements 
mure  at  variance  with  the  devices  of  man  than  on  that  memorable 
night.  Thuiider,  uiiumi  il  at  ^nvh  a  season,  pealed  over  head,  while 
the  blinding  lightning  lit  up  liie  forest-uathti  tor  one  instant  with 
more  tluin  the  brilliancy  of  aay,  leaving  tnem  the  next  in  worse  than 
Egyptian  darkness.  In  a  word,  there  had  not  been  such  u  storm 
beard  or  read  of  since  the  night  of  the  murder  of  the  White  Cavalier, 
as  be  was  popularly  called,  just  one  hundred  yerir«;  previously. 

"But  let  the  storm  rage:  what  matters  it  to  iht'  brilliant  assem- 
blage that  meets  that  night  in  the  Schloss  Muntzburg.^  Heavy 
draperies  defied  the  wind ;  music  and  laughter  rose  high  above  the 
rolhng  thunder;  andj  as  each  gay  cavalier  entered  the  ball*room 
with  a  lady  on  each  arm,  conjecture  was  busy  among  those  already 
arrived  as  to  the  names  of  each  ;  and  I  fear,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
the  lowly  damsel,  wearing  her  disguise  with  simple  grace,  attracted 
more  adnnration  than  the  haufjhty  court  dame,  whose  swelling  arro- 
gance was  visible  even  behind  her  mask.  In  all  but  one  instance, 
anything  like  competition  between  the  female  dresses  was  nnat- 
tempted.  Courtly  elegance  biased  upon  each  gentleman's  right 
Mrm,  modest  neatness  hung  trembling  on  his  left ;  only,  every  one's 
face  was  concenler!.  The  strictest  order  prevailed  on  this  pointy  and 
many  a  blushing  cheek  was  grateiul  tor  the  shade. 

**  I  have  said  there  was  one  exception  to  the  general  contrast  be- 
tween the  dresses  of  the  ladies.  Heaven  onl^  knows  by  what  means 
Agatha  Fogel  learnt  what  was  to  be  the  disgmse  of  Aurora  Pkmming, 
from  the  massy  gold  pins  in  her  hair  down  to  the  curiottS  embroidery 
of  her  velvet  slipper.  W  ho.was  the  traitor  in  this  instance  may  probably 
never  transpire ;  for  Aurora's  maid  was  ugly  and  incorruptible,  arid 
the  dress  came  direct  from  Warsaw,  in  the  shape  of  an  important 
despatch  from  the  goveniur  himself.  Yet  when  a  tall  and  graceful 
cavalier,  attired  in  the  flowing  white  robes  of  a  Knight  ^^mplar, 
led  in  bis  two  partners,  curiosity  was  divided  between  the  unusual 
appearance  of  the  sad. coloured  Count  of  Teckenbeim  and  the  abso- 
lute identity  of  the  ladies  who  leant  on  his  arm.  I  am  privileged  to 
publish  the  whis])ers  the  Count  adroitly  insinuated  into  the  ear  of 
each  fair  one  as  he  entered.  '  Aurora.'  said  he  to  the  ladv  on  his 
right  arm,  *  1  have  obeyed  you,  and  put  oil  ior  tu-Jiight  the  colour 
you  dislike— Agatha,'  murmured  he  to  the  lady  on  his  left  arm» 
'courage,  my  dear  girl.  Remember  to  attend  my  summons  at 

twelve.' 

"And  gaily  sped  the  hours  in  that  encbantini::  atmosphere  of 
wit,  and  beauty,  and  pleasure.  After  a  while  the  honrgcuixc  fair 
ones  shook  off  their  timidity,  and,  encouraged  by  tiie  flatteries  of 
their  partners,  and  the  consciousness  of  innate  grace,  danced  as 
merriljr  as  heart  could  desire;  and  it  became  necessary  in  their 
titled  rivals  to  take  heed  to  their  feet,  or  their  dresses  would  never 
sustain  them  in  the  contest.  As  for  Count  George  of  Teckenheim, 
he  danced  chiefly  with  Aurora  i'  lennning,  not  once  with  her  anti- 
type, whose  presumption  in  assuming  the  young  Countess's  dress  he 
severely  criticised  duruig  an  entire  cotillon  danced  with  that  haughty 
beauty;  though  whether  be  repeated  his  objurgation  to  UiegenUe 
Agatha  in  a  protracted  iil&4'4ite  which  took  place  in  the  deserted 
orangery,  as  I  was  not  there,  I  am  unable  to  say  for  certain.  It  is 
possible;  for  his  manner  was  excited,  his  dark  eyes  flashed  through 
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his  mask,  and  the  visible  emotion  of  tbe  sbrinkiDg  girl  made  it  ap- 
parent somethinf^  was  canvased  between  them  of  a  nature  to  disturb 

her  usually  placid  temperament. 

"The  clock  wanted  exactly  ten  minutes  to  twelve  Avhen  a  rumour 
ran  through  the  castle  that  some  great  conspiracy  imd  broken  out  in 
Poland,  of  which  the  news  bad  ittddenlj  arrived  ;  that  the  Elector 
bad  hurried  away  to  Dresden,  taking  with  him  his  prime  minister. 
Count  Flemming>  in  his  own  carriage*  At  this  moment  two  inci- 
dents took  place,  which  nmicht  the  ^renernl  confusion  attracted  no 
notice.  Count  Teckenheim  glided,  in  the  end  less  whirl  of  a  waltz, 
through  the  ball-room,  the  orangery,  and  the  vestibule  with  his 
partner,  Aurora  Flemming;  and  a  page,  threading  his  way  cau- 
tiously through  groups  of  vehement  talkers,  or  rows  of  ezdted 
danoen,  motioned  the  eipecting  Agatha  Fooel  to  follow  him.  In  a 
moment  both  had  quitted  the  ball-room,  ana  were  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  postern -floor  of  the  castle. 

"At  tiiat  door  stood  waiting  a  chaise  cind  four  horses,  in  spite  of 
tbe  awful  weather.  The  Elector  had  departed  by  the  grand  court, 
and  in  such  a  night  the  arrival  of  a  chaise  at  the  postern-gate  was 
unheard  and  unheeded.  Trembling,  sighing,  almost  sobbing,  tbe 
page  placed  the  poor  Agatha  in  the  carriage,  and  disappeared  as  his 
master  placed  Aurora  Flemming  at  her  side, — whispering  to  the 
latter,  •  I  have  secured  this  young  person  for  your  attendant,' — to 
the  former,  *  Heavens !  Agatha,  the  costume  has  betrayed  us.  I 
thought  1  w  as  cuiulucliiig  you.'  The  Count  made  a  sign  to  the 
clrivers,  and,  jumping  into  the  csrriage,  was  whirled  away  in  the 
atorm  and  darkness-*-fast— fiwter  yet— from  the  csstle  of  M orits- 
burg. 

"The  next  morninf]^  fi  ghastly  bight  nrreeted  the  eyes  of  the  under 
verdeier,  at  the  four  cross  roacis  in  tin;  centre  of  the  forest.  There 
lay  upon  a  rude  bier  the  warm  bodies  of  Aurora  Flemming  and 
Agatha  Fogel,  their  heads  twisted  over  their  shoulders,  but  strangely 
pUdd,  and  even  smiling,  in  death.  The  Count  George  of  Tecken- 
heim, it  is  presumed,  retired  to  bis  Bohemian  estates,  which,  up  to 
this  time,  have  eluded  the  search  of  every  court-geographer,  nom 
tbe  days  of  Frederic  Augustus  I.  down  to  our  own. 

*'  Thus,"  added  the  Marquis,  "  concludes  the  second  appearance 
of  this  uneartidy  lover." 

''The  second,— true,"  said  the  Pole.  '<Is  there  to  be  a  third, 
then?** 

"  It  is  generally  believed  so,"  replied  De  Carolan ;  '*  but  you  will 

remark  that,  whereas  this  personage  required  three  victims  on  his 
first  appearance,  he  was  satisfied  with  two  on  his  second." 

And  I  suppose,"  said  the  general,  "  will  even  be  content  with 
one  the  next  time  he  visits  the  earth." 

<«Yott  are  right,"  said  De  Carolan*  eemestly,  almost  solemnly. 
"  He  will  be  content  with  one,  unless  tbe  charm  be  broken." 

"And  the  time  fixed  tor  his  third  appearance?" 

"This  is,  I  believe,  the  year  1832,"  replied  the  Marquis,  signifi* 
cantly,  addrc^^lng  his  remark  to  Mademoiselle  de  Zehiuen. 

What  might  have  been  tlie  young  lady's  reply  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  when  at  that  moment  a  loud  knocking  at  tlie  ball-door,  and  the 
simultaneous  barking  of  some  half-score  dogs,  gave  notice  of  the 
arrival  of  a  stranger.  Monsieur  de  Zehmen  hniricd  only  and  in  a  • 
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few  minutes  returned  with  the  long-looked-for  Ernest  voa  TemiU^ 

Vocirt'ratiTi<»^, 

So,  M> — come  at  l^mt.  What  a  night  to  choose  !  Like  you  young 
atttdents.  Well,  well,  now  we  can  order  supper.  Ifftdiee  and  gen* 
tlemen,  my  nephew,—*  distinguished  scholar.  Gretcben,  my  rose 
— Gad,  I  should  rathemy  my  lily — Eh!  God  bless  me,  the  girl's 
off!  iNIamma,  go  and  ^^oc  what 's  the  matter  with  the  child.  There 
— ^now  you  all  knoweacii  other ;  come  round  to  the  fire,  Ernest,  and 
tell  us  how  )  oil  got  through  the  forest.    ^let  the  Earl  King,  eh  ?  " 

The  young  gentleman  presented  to  our  notice  was  tall«  and  not 
ungraceful  in  person ;  in  hot  decidedly  handsome ;  but,  whedicr 
from  study  or  any  other  canee,  his  features  were  "  sicklied  o'er  " 
with  a  paleness  absolutely  cadaverous.  Ilis  costume  retained  some 
fimtnstic  recollections  of  student- days,  being  in  make  and  mode  more 
becomiiii;  than  the  hideous  fashion  of  our  days  warrants,  and  in 
colour  uf  a  sombre  hue,  either  black  or  very  dark  green.  His  long 
black  bair  was  permitted  to  fall  in  curis  on  his  shoulders ;  his  throat 
was  bare.  Altogether,  he  was  far  from  being  an  every -day  looking 
person,  and  I  inwardly  congratulated  Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen  on 
the  appearance  at  least  of  her  brif1e^:room." 

De  Terniti!  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  our  circle.  To  me  there 
was  something  attractive  in  his  very  melancholy,  the  result  of  tem- 
perament, and  the  nurse  of  numberless  spirit-stirring  fancies,  whidi 
be  would  unfold  to  us  in  language  of  affecting  eloquence.  That  he 
should  reserve  some  special  revelations  for  his  beautiful  cousin  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at;  but  they  did  not  appear  to  call  forth  a  cor- 
responding confidence  on  her  part,  Madcmaiselle  de  Zehmen  sel- 
dom ^pokc  ill  ilis  pi  r>e!H  e.  was  usually  confined  to  her  room  with  a 
most  pertinacious  headache,  was  most  unfortunately  prevented 
waltsing  by  an  unlucky  sprain,  and  was  heard  to  declare  she  did 
not  understand  metaphysics,  and  could  not  bear  men  always  to  drass 
in  the  same  colour,  and  that  a  dark  one. 

For  all  this,  the  preparations  for  the  wedding  went  on,  and  all  of 
ns.  except  De  Carolan,  had  ncceptetl  a  pre»:*im^  imitation  to  stay  at 
Schio.ss  Kitterfeldt  till  the  ceremony  was  pei  iurmed.  There  was  to 
be  a  ball,  and  a  concert,  and  a  play, — in  short,  every  thing  usual  on 
these  occasions ;  and  the  journeys  to  Dresden^  in  search  of  ul  possible 
and  impossible  things,  became  matter  of  daily  occurrence.  We 
pitied  De  Carolan  that  he  was  pledged  to  meet  a  stiff  family  party 
at  Paris.  Under  all  circumstances,  however,  he  preserved  admirable 
composure,  gaily  saying,  *'IIe  never  meant  to  be  at  any  wedding 
but  his  own,  and  not  at  that,  if  he  could  help  it.** 

It  wanted  but  a  week  to  the  weddine-day  when  ht  left  us,  and 
after  his  departure  we  saw  still  less  of  the  bride.  De  Temits  bore 
the  lady's  caprices  philosophically,  passing  his  days  in  huge  rambles 
over  the  country,  his  evenings  in  reading,  or  playing  chess  with  the 
general.  Juxt  three  days  heffire  t/ic  appointed  one,  as  we  were  ns. 
semblnig  at  breakfast.  Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen's  maid  rushed  Iran- 
tically  into  the  room,  exclaiming  her  young  mistress  was  gone.  I 
need  not  describe  the  agiution  of  her  parents,  because  that  was  in  a 

fireat  measure  calmed  by  a  letter  directed  to  them  found  on  her  tables 
ts  contents  may  be  imagined  from  one  the  post  brought  me  the 
tame  morniivr  from  De  Carolan.  I  trust  I  am  committing  no  great 
breach  ol  coulidcnce  in  transcribing  this  latter  document. 
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**My  deau  Friend, 

**  I  owe  you,  and  our  late  pleasant  reunion  of  the  Schloss  Ritter- 
feldt,  some  explanation  of  my  conduct  To  be  candid^  I  half  fear 
your  confounded  Englisli  penetration  has  suspected  roe  all  alonff* 
Well»  then,  I  will  make  a  virtue  of  necesritVj  and  confeaa  the  truth, 
lest  even  your  sagacity  should  not  save  me  nrom  a  far  mora»injurious 
scandal. 

"Soon  after  arriving  at  Rittcrfeldt  I  fell  a  captive  to  the  nahc 
cbarms  of  the  lady  you  know  as  Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen,  whom  I 
shall  be  most  happy  tu  present  to  you  as  the  Marquise  de  CaroUm. 
In  the  course  of  our  walks  and  rides  I  made  this  discovery,  and  one 
more  be.sides,  that  for  her  intended  Mademoiselle  de  Zehnien  felt 
not  merely  indifference,  but  a  kind  of  mysterious  drefid.  At  first  her 
mystic  apprehension,  and  vague,  dreamy  terror  of  one  I  believed  to 
be  a  harmless  German  student,  amused  me,  until  my  rising  passion 
prompted  me  to  turn  this  chimera  to  my  own  advantage.  Here  you 
nave  a  clue  to  Henri  de  Carolan's  altered  deportment,  his  silence, 
his  abstraction,  and,  above  all,  his  interminable  German  legends, 
through  which  he  obtained  an  influence  M  hich  he  might  not  have 
owed  to  more  rrro^Tiised  metliods  of  fascination.  Ah  !  yon  have 
already  seized  it — you  guess  (hang  your  national  talent  of  guessing !) 
my  absence  on  the  day  of  that  frightful  storm,  and  no  less  frightful 
ghost-story,  means  something.  Yes ;  it  means  that,  while  resting  at 
an  auberge  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  saw,  myself  unseen,  De  Temits 
enter,  and  heard  him  ask  the  way  to  the  Schloss.  As  soon  as  I  could, 
I  secured  my  host's  attention  and  his  service?.  De  Ternitz  was  told 
*  the  family  dined  early,  and  the  old  gcntum m  did  not  like  to  be 
disturbed  between  dinner  and  supper.  ^Meanwhile  I  hurried  iiomc, 
selected  and  adi^iled  that  remarkable  narration  you  ma^  remember 
for  our  evening^s  amasement,  and  tranquilly  saw  my  rival  appear, 
just  at  the  proper  moment  to  play  the  unconscious  hero  to  a  legend, 
which  certainly  did  not  add  any  prestige  to  his  arrival. 

"  The  rest  you  will  easily  surmise.  Margaret  confided  to  me  her 
almost  frantic  abhorrence  of  this  most  impudent  apparition.  In  re. 
turn,  while  I  proclaimed  myself  to  be  of  right  good  Hesh  and  blood, 
I  avowed  my  concealed  passion.  I  wrote  to  Paris,  and  enlisted  my 
excellent  sister  Louise  in  our  service.  A  weeli  ago  she  arrived  at 
Dresden,  and  accompanies  us  to  Paris.  We  are  to  be  married  in 
ten  days  at  the  Hotel  Carolan,  when  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see 

Jrou,  or  any  of  our  friencU  of  the  Schloss  Kitterfeldt.  By  the  way, 
'.  have  good  reason  to  think  JJe  Ternitz  will  be  not  a  little  oblig^ 
to  me ;  for  I  believe  he  was  not  a  whit  more  inclined  to  the  family 
compact  than  his  cousin.  And  his  evident  attentions  to  that  very 
pretty  Pole—" 

Here  I  was  interrupted  by  the  Princess  herself,  who,  it  seems,  had 

*      been  looking  over  niy  shoulder. 

"  So,  afler  all,  poor  Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen  has  been  served  like 
those  unhappy  laddies  in  the  tale." 
How  so  r  said  I. 
''Why,  it  is  clear  her  head  has  been  turned;  and  T  V)i  lieve  that 
was  the  catastrophe  which  overtook  the  brides  of  the  insinuating 
Count  Charnel,  and  the  fascinating  George  of  Teckenheim." 
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THE  EFFIGY  OF  A  WELSH  PRINCE. 

[Hv  tlie  old  Church  of  Pennant  Melanfjell  (Montgomcrysl'Jre).  fonnerly  a  noC«d 
ftaiiciuary,  lies  the  figure  of  an  armed  man,  rudely  carved  in  stooa  ^  it  onoe 
oorwed  UM  mnaina  «f  Prlnes  Edward,  lantasiied  Drwyadwn,  or  the  '^brokeO' 
ii4)sed,"  who,  being  put  aside  from  the  sTiccessioii  on  accvmnt  of  this  blemish,  fit»d 
hither  frum  the  cruelty  of  his  brother,  and  was  killed,  according  to  tradition,  not 
hr  from  the  cfanrch.  Some  Twrt  fiiioe  an  oU  muk  imtofll  ma  bdag  bvridl  te- 
neath  this  monument,  whidi  httn  hia  nid«  Initlab  Mftr  to  die  **Bie  jacet 
Stwan  **  OB  tho  ihield.] 

Tbey  loi»k'd  upon  his  roval  face,  and  taw 
That  Fate  on  Nature's  mould  had  stamp'd  •  flaw  $ 
They  aekM  not  if  within  that  beeem  beet 
A  heart  \\  ):(^re  Virtue  chose  her  sacred  seat  ; 
But  from  liis  brow  the  Cambrian  crown  they  took. 
And  frienda  end  flett^ren— all— Ut  dde  finreook : 
They  sent  him  from  his  royal  fathers*  hearth, 
A  homeleM,  branded  wand'rer  o*er  the  earth  ! 

He  came  alon|^  thenp  Tnountains  bleak  and  ben, 

Worn  and  deject,  the  victim  of  despair  ; 

While  tracking,  bloodhound-like,  his  weaiy  fetb. 

Insatiate  sjied  a  jealous  brother's  wrath. 

The  gorge  was  wild  ;  the  stormy  night  fell  fast, 

Yet  Mem*d  the  toiliMne  distanee  noiriy  peet ; 

Hope  siiiiL^ht  a  sj»:irk  amid  her  etiihers  pale. 
To  light  her  course  iuto  tliat  holy  vale. 

But  vainly  from  her  hospitable  shrine 
Did  Melangell,  protecting  angel !  &hine: 
Vainly  to  him  those  sheltering  walls  extend. 
Though  f^rini  rnul  i^rvy.  the  welcome  of  a  friend. 
Lifeless  they  found  hiui  on  the  mountain  drear. 
His  beuBd  the  only  titie  heert  watching  near  ; 

In  Pennant'b  shade  then-  lies  a  sculptur^  ttOlM^ 
It  bears  the  imtige  of  that  warrior  lone. 

In  Pennant's  shade  a  happy  infant  plavs ; 

ae  puUs  tlie  ioug  grass  from  the  mould'ring  tomb  ; 
it  own  bright  Tows  with  its  green  wreatht  amya, 
(>!•  Iii  ls  fi  i  vh  wild  flowers  o'er  the  warr'ui  I>looni« 
He  loves  to  gaze  upon  those  features  grim. 
That  thield  which  guards  die  onoe  defenodett  breast ; 
No  blemish  reigns  in  that  pale  face  for  hiBi| 
A  mystic  type  of  nerer.ending  lett. 

By  Pennant's  church  strap  one  of  thoughtful  yean; 
Ue  stands  and  looks  upon  the  time-worn  grave  ;  * 
FktNn  itt  aged  stone  the  damp,  green  moss  he  clears, 
And  vainly  seeks  each  long-loved  trace  to  save. 
*Ti8  Autumn  I  yet  those  sculptured  features  He 
Still  as  when  first  in  spring  and  youth  he  came  ; 
He  thinks  how  hope  and  joy,  like  flowe^^  past  by. 
But  grief  and  death  aze  ever  feoad  the  eane  I 

By  Pennant's  rrunibling  church,  the  old  man  pleadeliht** 

"  Lay  me  to  rest  beneath  this  rude  carved  tomb  ; 

My  name  no  list  of  Fame  or  Fortune  feedeth. 

Vet  may  a  royal  grave  afford  me  rooea* 

3Iy  life,  like  his  who  moulders  here,  was  lone; 

It»  caluest  moments  in  this  ^hade  were  piittt  ; 

M  V  truest  friend  hath  been  this  form  of  stone  $ 

Oh  I  let  me  ahare  his  silent  hone  at  last 

Javxt  W.  WiLKiirsoir. 
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Tub  rain  fell  heavily  against  tlie  window-panes;  the  night  wns  not 
only  dark  and  gloomyj  but  u  thick,  black  vapour  seemed  actuaiiv  to 
penetrate  into  the  interier  of  the  mansion,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
w^n  noir  locked  in  profound  slumher.  Not  a  single  light  appeared 
tbronghoat  the  whole  city  of  Biest,  save  in  the  windows  of  a  laige» 
sqnare,  dismal-look in;^  building  which  starxl  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
port.  This  edifice  is  the  Bagne,  or  fat^il  prison,  in  which  the  captives, 
doomed  to  perpetual  labour,  are  left  to  waste  their  useless  sighs,  or 
▼ent  their  iole  execrations* 

In  an  upper  room  of  that  portion  of  this  establishment,  used  as  an 
hospital,  a  yonng  man,  in  the  nndress  nniform  of  a  surgeon  in  the 
French  navy,  sat  readinj?.  He  seemed  so  absor])ed  in  his  studies  tliat 
he  took  no  notice  of  the  puttering  rain,  or  the  fast  decay  of  the  lamp, 
which  dimly  lighted  the  book  before  him.  On  a  sudden  he  started  up, 
and  carrying  on  the  thread  of  the  argument  he  had  apparently  been 
Allowing,  he  ezdaimed  alond,  "  Tme,  true;  the  poor  do  but  live,  they 
do  bat  exiii,  drag  on  a  few  miserable  years,  and  then  aink  unheeded 

into  a  noisome  jxrave.  Riches  nlone  can  bring  pleasure,  nnd  mnke 
each  luiur  we  live  an  age  of  enjoyment.  Cursed  is  the  lot  of  him  un- 
blessed by  fortune !  At  twenty-seven  years  of  ase,  here  am  I,  doomed 
to  a  life  of  poverty,  destined  to  pass  my  days  in  this  miserable  hospital  t 
The  author  is  right."  And  again  De  Lannay  plunged  into  his  studiee. 

His  task  was,  however,  soon  broken  in  upon  by  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  infirmary  men,  who  came  to  inform  him  that  number  seven  liad 
just  breathed  his  last."  Without  the  slightest  emotion,  save  a  shade 
of  annoyance,  which  instantly  stole  over  his  countenance  at  this  inter- 
ruption, the  young  surseon  rose,  and  approached  the  double  row  of 
iroB  beds,  each  bearing  the  number  of  Its  tenant ;  for  in  the  infirmary 
of  the  Bagne  no  prisoner  bears  a  name.  A  single  cipher  stands  ior 
the  appellative  the  convict  has  disgraced. 

De  Lannay  stopped  wlion  he  came  to  "number  seven."  He  drew 
down  the  sheet,  which  had  been  thrown  over  the  face  of  the  corpse, 
and  gazed  at  it  with  deep  interest.  He  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
head,  and  contemplated  the  farm  before  him  for  some  instants,  then,  aa 
if  struck  with  a  sudden  desire  to  ascertain  some  anatomical  point  ,  lie 
ordered  the  body  to  be  instantly  carried  into  the  dissecting  hall.  The 
wretched  remains  were  tliose  of  one  whose  phrenological  developK 
ments  mipht  have  proved  a  study  of  deep  interest.  Condemned  to  hard 
labour  for  life,  fur  robbery,  and  attempt  to  murder,  Pierre  Cranon  had 
now  been  an  inmate  of  the  prison  for  upwards  of  ten  years— 4en  years  of 
continual  study  how  to  escape*  No  less  than  sixty  times  had  the  un- 
happy man  endeavoured  to  get  away,  and  sixty  times  had  he  been  de- 
tected and  punished.  For  several  months  previous  to  his  last  illness 
had  Cranon  been  bound  to  his  labour  hj  chains  weighing  some  thirty 
pouudii ;  every  vigilance  had  been  exercised  by  his  guards  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  nis  flight,  and  yet  the  idea  of  escape  haunted  his 
imagination,  and  became  a  never-dying,  neyer-yielding  monomania. 
The  pain,  however,  of  his  increasea  fetters,  at  length  bronght  on  a 
auUen  despair.   His  strict  confinement  within  the  wails  undermined 
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bis  liealtli,  and  wore  out  the  last  remnant  of  bis  miserable  dajrs*  He 

pined ;  he  sickened  ;  and,  withering,  sank. 

The  attendants  re-entered  with  a  bier,  OD  which  tliey  placed  the 
body,  and  carried  it,  as  desired,  into  the  dissecting-rooa).  The  ana- 
tomical hall  of  the  Bagne^  but  rarely  used,  uas  still  more  horrible  in 
its  appeuinee  tban  such  places  usually  are.  Strewed  about  lay  seve- 
ral human  limbs,  thrown  carelessly  aside,  half-eaten  by  the  rats. 
Several  shreds  of  human  flesh,  already  putrid,  clung  to  the  large  mar- 
hie  table  used  for  dissect  while  the  foot  occasionally  slipped  as  it 
tr]i{]('tl  through  some  tiithy  pool  of  lialf-coagul;it*'d  hlood.  Near  an 
open  window  hung  a  skeleton,  which  had  already  loht  some  of  its  parts, 
and  which  moved  up  and  down,  creaking  and  almost  cracking  as  the 
breeie  swung  it  about* 

Although  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  De  lAunay  felt  a  chill  steal 
through  his  frame,  a  nerrons  sensation,  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  but 
iKiw  bronglit  on  by  the  dreary  datnp  of  the  horrid  amphitheatre,  whose 
terrors  seemed  to  dance  in  grim  array,  us  the  flaTiiinj^  'ijiht  kept 
waving  in  the  breeze.  The  young  surgeon  quickly  produced  his  ini»tru« 
ments»  and  approached  the  corpse.  Tlie  dreadfollf  attenuated  frame, 
the  lacerated  ankles,  where  the  iron  bad  actually  eaten  into  the  fledi, 
all  lay  displayed  before  him,  and  he  paused  for  a  moment.  De  Launay» 
8ei?:ing  his  aissectinf^-knife,  was  about  to  plunge  it  into  the  body, 
when  a  slijyht  movement  of  tlie  arm  made  him  start  l)ack  ;  in  another 
intitaut,  Cranou  opened  his  eyes,  and  slowly  raising  himself,  peered 
anxiously  around.  The  young  surgeon  stood  aghast ;  profiting  by  thin, 
the  prisoner  quietly  but  quickly  started  up,  and  rushed  towards  the 
winaow.  In  a  moment  De  Launay  saw  the  artifice ;  he  darted  on  the 
unfortunate  wretch,  and  attempt ^'d  to  throw  him  down.  The  love  of 
life,  the  hope  of  liberty  for  a  moment  lent  their  whole  force  to  the 
miserable  captive.  A  deadly  struggle  took  place,  in  which  youth  and 
▼igoar  gained  the  mastery,  and  Granon  lay  at  the  mer^  of  De  Launay, 
who  plvsed  his  knee  upon  his  chest. 

Your  attempts  are  useless ;  you  are  in  my  power.  A  single  call 
will  bring  the  guard*  Say,  then,  what  means  this  fresh,  this  mad  a^ 
tempt  at  escape  y 

For  the  love  of  God,  let  me  go  !  Surely  niy  escape  cannot  hurt 
you,  and  the  Almigliiy  will  reward  you  for  the  good  aeed.  Nay,  do 
not  spurn  the  prayers  of  a  miserable  old  man." 

''What!  think  you  I  will  connive  at  such  a  thing?" 

'^7!Ist  Providence!  thitik  whn  I've  suffered!  ten  long  years  of 
misery,  and  now  two  months  of  cherished  hope  thus  crushed  in  a  mo- 
ment. I,  who  for  three  days  refused  all  food,  in  order  to  become  iil, 
and  be  admitted  into  the  infirmary ;  I,  who  counterfeited  death  so  well 
that  e^en  yon  were  deceived,  nut  no,  no;  yon  will  not  detain  me. 
Good  Monsieor  de  Launay,  jou  bare  a  heart.  Oh,  give  me,  then,  my 
freedom." 

*' Why  are  you  so  desirous  of  obtaining  it  ?" 

"Why?  Ah!  you  have  never  been  a  prisoner,  a  prisoner  for  life, 
or  you  would  never  ask  why  1  desire  liberty." 

"  But  bow  would  you  gain  a  livelihood  f  You  are  too  old,  too  weak 
to  work.   You  would  starve." 

The  <mptive  smiled  ;  an  almost  disdainful  sneer  of  triumph  curled 
his  lip,  as  he  replied,    I  am  richer  than  yourself." 

«  You  r  "  Most  true." 
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"You  are  indeed,  then,  fortunate."  This  was  snicl  with  a  dej^reeof 
bitter  irony,  which,  while  it  conveyed  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion, told  plainly  how  highly  the  young  surgeon  estimated  the  gifts  of 
fortune. 

Would  you  also  be  rich  ?    I  have  enough  for  as  botli." 
**  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool*  that  you  thns  endesrour  to  deoeiye 

me?" 

**  I  tell  you  I  can  make  your  fortune." 

Some  Tobberyt  in  which  yon  would  have  ne  Join  }*' 
''No,  not  so;  assbt  my  flight,  and  I  will  place  the  money  in  your 
liands.    I  will  give  you  half  of  all  I  have  got. 

"  Silence,  keep  your  falsehoods  for  those  who  are  credulous  enough 
to  l)oHeve  them,  and  come  instantly  back  to  the  guard-house  ;"  and  De 
L«aunay  attempted  to  look  careless,  though  his  ears  had  drunk  iu  each 
syllable  the  prisoner  had  nttered. 

''Why  will  you  not  believe  me?"  despairingly  asked  the  captive. 
"  On  my  aoulf  I  lie  not.  How  can  I  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion  ?'* 

"  Show  mc  yonr  trca'^nrp." 

"  I  have  it  not  here.  You  know  well  I  cannot  have  it  iu  my  pos- 
session.   Let  me  go,  and  I  swear  you  shall  have  your  share  of  it. ' 

"  Thank  you !  thank  you  for  nothing  !  I  will  instantly  sign  the  re> 
ceipt  in  ftilL  So  up,  and  io  again  1 — up  !**  and  he  Mhook  the  wretched 
nun* 

Cranon  groaned  heavily.  He  pondered  for  a  moment,  and  then  sud- 
denly ("xrl  iinu  d,  in  a  tone  which  K-ft  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the 
younj;  Miru  that  he  was  speaking  the  troth, "  Listen  tome;  so  help 
me  Providence,  I  poimesti  the  money  I  speak  of.  It  is  no  fuucy,  no  well- 
invented  lie ;  I  have  a  fortune  enough  to  make  us  both  rich.  Now, 
say,  if  I  prove  this  to  be  the  fact,  and  consent  to  give  you  half,  will 
you  allow  me  to  escape?" 

"  Not  so,  till  you  promise." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  may  do  so  safely." 

"  Swear  that  yon  wilL'*— "I  swear.'* 

"  Well,  then,  on  the  beach  at  St.  Michaels,  just  behind  the  rock  of 
Irglas,  in  a  pit  six  feet  deep,  ten  years  ago  I  hid  an  Iron  case,  contain* 

ing  four  hundred  thousand  francs  in  liank-notes." 

jDeLaunay  started.    "  Where  did  vou  ^et  that  sum  ?" 

"From  a  traveller  we  assassinated  near  the  spot."  '  AV^retch 

"  Four  hundred  thousand  francs,"  repeated  the  convict,  witii  a  voice 
of  triumph,  "is  enough,  I  hope,  fbr  two,  ^enough  to  make  us  both 
happy.  Say,  will  yon  have  half?" 

The  young  surgeon  paused,  then  added  in  a  tone  of  doubt,  "  The 
tale  seems  scarcely  credible.  You  have  been  a  prisoner  here  for  up- 
wards of  ten  years." 

"  Right ;  it  is  fully  that  time  since  Martin  and  I,  being  closely  pur- 
sued, buried  the  treasure  in  the  spot  I  have  told  you  of.  The  very  day 
after  we  were  seined  at  Plestin,  and  brought  here.  Martin  died  within 
these  walls  last  year,  and  left  me  the  s(»e  possessor  of  this  important 
secret." 

Nouathstanding  all  his  endeavours  to  appear  inditferent,  De  Launay 
had  listened  with  deep  attention  to  Cranon's  recital.  When  he  had 
ceased  to  speak,  the  young  man«  remained  perfectly  silent  for  some 
time,  seeming  to  balance  in  nis  own  mind  the  probability  of  the  story 
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he  had  ju«t  heard.  Casting  his  ey^  up  for  a  single  moment,  he  found 
thum  of  the  priMmer  fixed  on  him.  He  bloihedi  and  iturting  from  his 
reverie,  said,  with  an  eir  ef  fiireed  levity,  which  iiis  ftrmer  etIentiiMi 
but  too  fully  belied — 

"  Your  story  is  well  invented,  but  t>ie  theme  is  old.  It  won't  do. 
These  hidden  treasures  are  a  hackneyed  suhject,  whicli  even  children 
laugh  at  now.    Try  and  get  up  a  better,  a  more  probable  one." 

The  convict  shuddered.   "  Yea  do  not  believe  me  ^' 

*'  I  believe  yon  to  be  e  clever  nnne,  who  might  perhaps  sneeeed  in 
deceiving  one  less  wary  than  myse&*'* 

Cranon  threw  himself  on  his  knee?.  "IVfonsieur  r!e  Latmay,  for  the 
love  of  God,  believe  nu> !  I  s{)eak  the  truth ;  I  can  instantly  find  the 
spot,  if  you  vvili  only  let  me  go  and  search  for  it." 

"  I  will  save  you  that  trouble*" 

"  Nay,  then,  I  will  give  yon  two-thirdt,  two  fnll  thirds*" 

'*  Enough." 

"  Nay,  I  will  also  add  the  jewels,  the  trinketa;  for  there  are  alao 

valuable  jewels  in  the  case." 

"  Silence  !  I  have  listened  too  long  ;  get  up,  sir." 
Cranon  uttered  a  wild  scream  of  despair,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  again.  The  oonvict  now  rolled  htmaelf  over  in  agouizing  misery ; 
ne  grimned  in  mental  torture.  De  Launay  seemed  perplexed  ;  mi  inward 
stru^le  agitated  his  bosom.  Bad  passions  began  to  spring  up  and  ahake 
his  purpose.    On  the  one  hand,  hh  violent  desire  for  riches  made  him 
almost  hope  the  tale  he  had  just  lieard  were  true,  and  in  this  case  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  accept  th.e  prisoner's  propoj^als ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  feared  be  might  be  duped,  and  become  a  laughing-stock,  de- 
spised, disgraced,  for  thns  conniving  at  the  escape  of  a  convict.  This 
last  reflection  overcame  his  every  other  feeling.    He  started  up,  and 
nttempted,  but  without  success,  to  drag  Cranon  tow;ir(1s  the  entrance. 
Foiled  in  this,  lie  darted  through  the  door,  wliich  he  double-locked 
upon  the  prisoner,  and  rushing  to  the  guurd-Iiou&e,  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  a  file  of  soldiers. 

As  be  was  nnlocking  the  door,  in  company  with  the  assistants  he 
bad  brought,  a  sudden  shot  was  fired ;  at  the  same  moment  a  man, 
stripped  perfectly  naked,  covered  with  blood,  bmmtlcfl  past  him.  It 
was  CVatuui,  who  during  his  momentary  absence  had  jumped  out  of  the 
window,  and  been  wounded  by  the  sentinel  on  dutv. 

The  unhappy  man  staggered  a  few  paces,  reeleo,  and  fell  a  corpse 
into  the  arms  of  De  Launay. 

Badenwiller,  an  ineonsioerable  watering-place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  l^lnck  Forest,  is  one  of  tlie  most  picturesque  spots  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Kuropc.  Nature  seems  here  to  have  taken  a  stranue  delight 
in  amassing  her  richest  charms,  and  concentrating  her  every  beauty 
within  a  single  valley.  As  its  name  indicatea,  sadenwiller  boabts 
mineral  bath«,  famed  mn  the  earliest  ages. 

The  bathers  who  lodged  at  the  Ville  de  Carlarbue»*'  the  best  hotel 
in  the  place,  wore  assembled  beneath  a  little  <^rove  of  acacias  planted 
in  the  garden  of  the  inn.  Madame  Persclinf,  with  her  only  unmarried 
daughter,  had  just  joined  the  group,  from  which  the  young  bachelors 
shrunk  with  terror  at  the  approach  of  this  regular  husband-hunting 
dame,  who,  having  managed  to  procure  partners  for  her  three  elder 
damsels  elsewhere,  had  come  hither  for  the  purpose  of  entrappiiq;  an- 
other son-in-law.  After  a  short  salutation  to  each  of  the  company,  the 
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mtteb-inalciiig  parent  «at  damn,  and  having  made  her  anioster  child 

tnlcp  a  place  next  to  her, — for  caution  is  always  commendable  in  prudent 
mammas  at  striin«;e  watcrincr-places, — the  conversation,  which  had  been 
interrupted  for  a  moment  by  lier  arrival,  a^ain  went  on. 

"  I  mast  confessj"  said  a  fat  old  lady,  who  occupied  three  chairs^  I 
moil  conftee  tbet  tiie  oendaet  of  tins  Miis  Morpeth  is  most  stienge.  I 
cumol  melee  out  her  coming  here  with  e  sort  of  a  gefemesB»  travelling 
about  unprotected  in  a  strange  country." 

"  OIj,  that  is  notliinfj."  interrupted  -x  pseudo-blue-stocking  lad v-  "  I 
know  the  customs  of  these  islanders  well  ;  for  mv  husband  subscribes 
to  the  British  reading-room  at  Fraukfurt ;  aud  1  cuu  assure  you  that 
English  young  ladies  always  IraTel  alone*  or  with  their  lovers." 

**  How  very  immoral  1"  exclaimed  ]\radame  Perschof. 

"  And  this  Englishman,  this  Mr.  Burns,  who  follows  the  young  lady 
about  to  every  place  ahe  visits  ?  It  is  all  verv  well  for  lier  to  call  him 
an  old  friend  of  the  family  ;  but  I  know  In-tter  than  that.  I've 
watched  his  attentions,  aud  I  am  sure  he  is  u  iuver." 

"  But  he  is  M  enoogh  to  be  her  father." 

"  So  modi  the  more  likely  to  be  a  gallant.  She  is  just  the  girl  an 
elderly  man  would  admire.   I  will  be  bound  to  say  Mr.  Bums  is 

rieh." 

"  How  very  horrible !"  cried  Madame  Perschof.  **  I  am  but  a  poor 
Ume  widow  ;  but,  if  I  had  a  child  like  Miss  Morpeth — " 

**  Yes,  but  you  don't  understand  the  character  of  these  English," 
again  chimed  in  the  Une-stoddng.  '*  England  is  a  free  oountrv ;  they 
have  their  'habeas  oorpos/  and  theur  hustingSy  which  deeidedly  afiect 
their  manners." 

**  That  is  all  verv  possible,  though  I  don't  understand  it.  But  this 
I  do  know,  the  girl  is  a  coquette,  and  has  managed  to  turn  Alonsieur 
de  Launay  s  head,  a  young  man  who  might  aspire  to  a  far  more  beau- 
tiful and  aooomp^shed  creatnre."  Ana  Madame  Perschof  looked  ap- 
provingly at  her  buckram  daughter. 

'*  Hush  !"  cried  the  fat  lady  ;  "  here  he  comes." 

As  she  spoke,  Eilwardde  Lann  iy  approached.  Apparently  preoccu- 
pied by  unpleasant  reflections,  he  allowed  the  gesture  of  Aladame 
Perschof  to  pass  unheeded,  although  that  gesture  conveyed  a  direct 
invitation  to  the  favoured  gentleman  to  take  a  seat  next  to  her  lair 
daughter ;  but*  taking  his  place  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  he  turned  silently  away,  without  deif^ning  to  cast  another 
look  on  the  fair  Madame  Perschof,  and  thus  offended  the  worthy 
mamma,  who,  with  some  little  acerbity,  asked,  How  it  was  that 
Monsieur  de  Launay  was  not  on  duty,  keeping  guard  over  the  lovely 
Fannv  Morneth?" 

*'  Miss  Morpeth  does  not  go  oat  to-day :  she  is  far  from  well." 

"  Indeed  !  I  think  yott  are  wrong.  I  am  almost  sure  I  saw  her 
pass  some  hours  ^^o." 

"  I  learned  this  from  Miss  IVIorpeth  Ik  r-,eif,  in  answer  to  n  sollcita- 
tiou  ou  my  part  to  accompany  her  on  un  uxcursiou  we  hud  piuuacd  last 

eveniB^. 

"  Is  It  so?  Then  yon  are  not  the  ftvonred  one  I  thought  vou.  Be* 

hoidr  ' 

And,  with  a  glance  of  triumph,  Madame  Perschof  yiointed  to  Miss 
Morpeth,  who  just  then  entt  red  the  grove  mounted  on  a  donkey.  She 
had  evidently  returned  from  a  long  country  ramble.    Mr,  Burns  uc- 
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companied  her  on  foot.  De  Latinay  stnrted  up,  while  his  countenance 
bt'trayed  surprise  :iiid  mortificntion.  iMiss  Morpeth  blu.^hed,  and,  hur- 
rying past,  enlerud  the  hotel  withuut  speaking  to  any  one.  Mr.  Uurnti 
was  f«i]lowing  her,  when  De  Launay,  seizins  him  1^  the  arm,  begged 
fer  a  iew  minutes' priTate  conversation.  The  Englishman  in  i  i  tlj 
aasented,  and  they  at  once  sought  the  retirement  of  the  aeighbouiiag 
wood.    Suddenlv  De  Lannny  stopped. 

You,  doubtlesSy  knour  my  reason  for  thus  seeking  a  private  inter- 
view  ? 
«  Perhaps  I  do." 

**  You  eanaot  be  ignorant  that  I  love,  adore  Miss  Morpeth  ;  that,  to 
a  certain  extent,  our  affection  is  mutual ;  at  least  so  I  had  every  reason 

to  believe,  till  you  arrived  hert>.  Since  that  period  her  manner  has 
changed  ;  she  is  no  lonu'^  r  the  same." 

"  Surely  a  young  iudy  has  a  right  to  consider  well,  and  weigh  the 
coq^quences,  ere  entera  into  an  engagement  to  marry  a  perfect 
stranger?" 

"  I  scarcely  understand  fon,  nor  your  right  to  inquire ;  but  if  yon 
heek  the  information,  you  shall  haveit«   I  am  not  ashamed  of  telling 

you  who  and  what  1  am.** 
"  I  am  all  attention." 

'*  I  am  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Brittany.  My 
fiither,  who  commanded  a  frigate,  died  at  Brest.   Left  an  orphan  at 

fifteen  years  of  age,  I  became  a  surgeon  in  the  French  navy,  a  senrioe 
I  only  quitted  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  As  to  my  fortune,"  and  here  his 
voice  trembled  as  he  ndded,  "  T  possess  four  hundred  thousand  franoi* 
of  which  I  can  give  pusilive  proof." 

"  All  these  assertions  would  doubtless  be  of  great  interest,  and  have 
their  proper  weight  with  the  young  lady.  As  far  as  I  am  oouMnied, 
mere  statement  is  not  sufficient." 

*'  Sir,  this  language,  these  doubts  are  insulting." 

*'  Hather  call  it  prudence." 

**  By  what  rii^lit  do  von  thus  dare  either  to  question  or  disbelieve 
me?    You  are  a  stranger  to  me  yourself;  I  know  not  who  you  are." 

''A  friend,  warmly  interested  in  the  young  lady's  welfare;  nothing 
mote* 

*'  In  my  turn,  may  not  I  re-echo  your  doubts  ?-4aj  I  not  declare 
such  an  explanation  to  he  wh(dly  unsatisfactory  ?" 

Sir,  you  will  rt  riK  nilM  r  that  I  never  sought  this  interview.  Vou 
cho«ie  to  make  me  yuur  cunhdaut :  it  was  a  jiost  I  did  uot  seek.  I  have 
told  yon  all  I  intcid  to  tell  yoo*  If  this  does  not  suit  yoU)  I  wish  yon 
a  good  morning." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Morpeth  appeared. 

"  I  come,  my  dear,  I  come,"  said  the  Englishman  ;  and  he  instantly 
joined  Fanny,  leaving  De  Launay  to  his  further  reflections: — Whether 
Miss  Morpeth  was  a  heartless  coquette,  wlio  hud  played  with  his  affec- 
tions ?  By  whst  tie  she  was  bound  to  the  laconic  Englishman  ?  Had 
the  ymin^  surgeon's  vanity  miseonstnied  her  good  nsture,  and  magni- 
fied her  simple  civilities  into  encouragement  ?  Was  the  whole  u  dream? 
or  was  she  really  attached  to  him  ?  For  the  life  of  him,  De  LMinay 
could  not  decide  in  his  own  mind. 

When  De  Launay  saw  Miss  Morpeth  in  the  evening,  he  assumed 
all  the  coldness,  the  distance  of  an  ii\jured  lover.  He  even  attempted 
to  conceal  his  jealonsy  by  appearing  to  flirt  with  Mademoiselle  Pers- 
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cbof,  to  the  no  sTnall  delight  of  her  proud  mamma,  who  occasionally 
came  to  the  relief  of  her  blushing  duughter  by  a  chance  allusion  to  hor 
uncle  the  hurgnmastor,  a  hint  about  family  portraits*  and  a  mere  glance 
at  her  child's  great  accomplishments. 

Fanny  looked  grave,  but  not  angry.  Day  after  day  rolled  past ; 
lier  menncholy  seemed  to  increase,  an  anzloos  excitement  lighted  her 
countenance,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  De  Lannay  saw  her  rush 
with  peevisli  impatience  to  meet  the  man  who  was  employed  to  bring 
the  letters  to  the  hotel.  At  length  the  wished-for  epistle  reached  Iier 
hands.  Pale  as  marble,  she  received  one  morning  a  packet  bearing 
the  post-mark  Brest,"  and  with  trembling  haste  she  ilew  to  Mr. 
Burns,  to  whom  it  was  directed,  as  if  her  whtne  existence  depended  on 
the  contents  of  that  misuve. 

De  Launay  saw  this,  and  asain  his  jealous  fears  were  roused.  In 
misery  and  anger  he  rushed  from  the  house,  and  enterinij  the  well- 
shrubboried  garden,  tlircw  himself  on  one  of  the  bencbes,  where,  un- 
seen by  any  one,  he  might  mentally  review  his  misfortunes,  jealous 
lest  some  prying  eye  should  read  his  tiioughts,  and  discorer  the  pain 
he  felt  at  being  thus  slighted,  cast  off,  in  fevour  of  another.  Here  he 
had  not  sat  long,  when  a  fairy  hand  was  placed  on  his  shoulder,  and 
the  well-known  tones  of  his  loved  Fanny  were  heard  to  utti  r  his 
name.  He  started  up:  it  was  no  vision.  There  stood  the  girl  he 
loved,  smiling  on  him  with  pure  affection ;  then  before  him  was  the 
rapturous  gaae  of  her,  who,  while  she  offered  him  one  of  her  lovely 
liaiids  as  a  token  of  restored  affection,  held  up  to  his  view,  with  tanta* 
lising  archness,  the  very  letter  which  had  caused  him  so  much  uaeo^ 
siness. 

They  exchanged  a  single  sentence,  and  were  again  the  fondest,  the 
most  affectionate  of  lovers.  A  few  more  words,  and,  without  alluding 
to  its  contents.  Miss  Morpeth  banded  him  the  letter,  which  he  eagerly 
read. 

"  TO  MB.  BURNS. 

"  Sia, 

"  I  HAVE,  as  directed,  made  every  inquiry  relative  to  the  person  vou 
mention.  He  is  the  only  son  of  the  late  Captain  de  Liaunay,  who  died 
in  this  city  in  1820.  His  Christian  name  is  Edward.  He  became  a 
naval  surgeon — appointed  (iTe  years  ago  as  assistant  in  the  Ba^e— 
quitted  on  the  8th  of  April  last  year,  haTing,  it  is  said,  inherited  a 
Isirge  fortune  from  a  distant  relation,  nnme  unknown.  "Rears  a  good 
character,  and  said  to  be  skilful.  Description  copied  from  the  police- 
ojihce,  as  per  margin. 

"  Your  obedient  and  humble  servants, 

*'  ROCHFORT  &  Co." 

In  an  instant  the  blood  rushed  into  the  hee  of  the  indignant  young 

man. 

**  Am  1  to  be  made  the  object  of  inquiries  like  these?  Never,  ne- 
ver 1  If  it  is  at  such  a  price — if  I  am  to  be  taken  on\j  on  the  faith  of 
such  documents  aa  theae,  to  become  the  husband  of  Mns  Morpeth,  ten 
thousand  times  will  I  rather  renounce  them  than  be  the  pointed  object 

of  suspicion." 

**  Kdward  !  this  from  voti  ^" 

"  Alas  I  it  will  break  my  heart ;  but  by  Heaven  it  shall  not  pass 
unpunished.    I  will  instantly  seek  out  this  officious  Englishman." 
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"  Stay,  you  know  not  what  you  do." 

"  Ay,  but  too  w  ell  do  1  know  that  he  it  your  loTor." 

"  On  m  V  soul,  not  so." 

"Tell  me,  then,  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  how  is  it  that  he  is  thus 
mixed  up  in  your  welfare?" 

'*  Nay,  I  beteecb  you,  inquire  not  Alter  t<HimnTOWj  I  pledge  iny- 
lelf  to  dear  np  thia  mystery.  Saflke  It  to  aay  at  preaent,  be  is  a  rela- 
tive, a  near  and  dear  relative,  whose  name  must  remain  concealed  for 
a  few  daT?«,  till  the  fute  of  an  officer  he  has  wounded  be  ascertained. 
Wait  but  a  little,  dearest  Edward,  and  there  shall  be  no  concealment 
between  us.** 

The  term  *'  deareat  Edward  "  at  onoe  aoftened  the  yonng  F^ch- 
man.  The  half  explanation,  the  assurance  that  BIr.  Bums  waa  *  re- 
lative pleased  him  ;  and,  thou<;h  he  thouiilit  it  dignified  to  keep  up  a 
small  degree  of  ap|1nrt•I^t  rancour  about  the  letter,  the  contents  of 
which,  after  all,  were  nut  disagreeable,  De  Launay  felt  perfectly  happy. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  aaid  letter*  Mr.  Bnma,  Mademoiaelle  Petacfaof,  and  the  whole  world 
were  forgotten. 

To  their  great  surprise,  the  bell  sounded,  and  summoned  them  to 
their  evening?  repast,  ere  thoy  seemed  to  have  conversed  five  miuutes. 

"  And  must  we  part,  dearest  Fanny  ? — so  soon,  too.  Promise  to  ^ee 
me  here  aguin  at  the  name  hour  to-morrow."  The  happy  and  now 
lirely  girl  amen  ted.  "  Till  then,  aometimea  think  on  me.  Bat  atay 
nappy  ideiH-bear  aome  token  that  will  remind  yon  of  me  in  my 
absence." 

'*  That  is  unnecessary,  Edward." 

*'Xnv,  nay,  not  no  ;  it  will  please  me — here."  And  he  took  a  sriiall 
casket  from  his  pocket.  "  The  cameo  has  long  been  in  our  family  : 
accept  it  aa  a  token  thai  my  parent  now  looki  down  from  heaven  «m 
enr  hive." 

And  he  fastened  the  ridi  ornament  in  her  acarf.  In  truth,  I  must 
confess  I  believe  he  imprinted  n  chaste  kiss  on  the  f;iir  chci  k  of  her  he 
adored,  as  he  entered  with  her  into  the  saloon  in  which  the  evening 
nuai  was  served. 

The  greater  number  of  persons  were  assembled  together  in  a  little 
knot,  talking  of  aome  diacoveriea  lately  made  in  Africa ;  while  the  fe- 
male portion  were  expressing  their  terror  at  the  dangera  which  every 
man  must  incur  who  travels  throtigh  an  uncivilized  country.  This 
little  coterie  Edward  instantly  joined,  and  was  soon  mixed  up  in  their 
conversation ;  while  Miss  J^Iorpeth  approached  Mr.  Burns,  wJio  sat  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  apparently  in  a  deep  reverie.  As  Fanny 
drew  near  to  bim  he  roae,  and  advanced  to  meet  her.  Scarcely,  how* 
ever,  had  he  taken  a  single  pace  towards  her,  than,  starting  back  with 
n  look  of  horror,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  brooch  she  had  just 
received,  he  said — 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  ornament  ?" 

The  poor  girl  blushed.   She  had  unconacionaly  betrayed  her  ae- 
cret* 

**  Where  did  \  ou  get  that  brooch?"  repeated  Mr.  Barns,  in  a  tone 
of  extreme  ajzitaiiou  ;  **  where  did  you  purchaae  it?** 

*•  It  was  a  present" 

**  From  whom  ?"  Funny  waa  silent.  Doubtlessly  from  Monsieur 
de  lioanay  ?  Ah,  it  ia  aoi  ia  it?   Then  are  my  worst  fears  confirmed." 
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•*  I  do  not  nnderstand  you." 
"Allow  irie  to  l(»ok'  at.  it." 

She  handed  it  to  him  ;  he  examined  it  carefuUv*  turned  it  over  ie- 
T«itl  tbnei,  then  toncbfiig  a  spring  at  tbe  back,  the  setting  flew  open, 
and  discovered  some  hair  placed  intide  it. 

''I  Uiought  I  Gottld  not  be  deceived  ;  hk!  yet  his  age  almost  stag- 
ers me.  Tell  me,  Miss  Morpeth,  did  Monsieur  de  Leiuuiy  state 
where  he  obtained  this  trinket  ?" 

It  is  a  family  jewel :  his  mother  left  it  to  him." 
He  told  you  so—you  are  quite  sure?** 
"  Most  penectly  so.'* 

For  a  few  moments  the  Englishman  was  plunged  in  thought ;  then, 
suddenly  recovering  himself,  he  approached  the  j?roiip  of  talker^^,  who 
were  still  speaking  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  those  who  ▼en- 
tured  into  savage  lands.    He  abruptly  chimed  in, 

Risk  of  life  is  not  confined  to  the  distant  voyager :  I  have  expe* 
rienced  this  myself  in  Europe." 

*'  In  England,  perhaps,"  replied  De  Launay,  somewhat  diapleased  at 
being  interrupted. 

•*  You  are  wrong,  sir  ;  it  was  in  France,  that  country  so  proud  of 
its  hi|^h  state  of  civilisation.  I  was  nearly  assassinated  twelve  years 
ago." 

"Indeed I   How  did  it  happen r 

The  chairs  of  the  ladiea  were  drawn  cloae  round  the  narrator. 

"  Mine  is  a  very  simple,  straight-forward  tale,  though  it  is  one  I  can 
never  forget,  or  cease  to  f«'el,  since  It  has  had  an  effect  botli  upon  my 
health  and  fortune.  Having  disembarked  at  Brest,  where  we  had  put 
in  from  stress  of  weatlier,  I  determined  on  proceeding  through  Brit* 
tanv  on  to  Paris  by  post.  I  was  quite  alone,  and  carried  a  podtet- 
1nk«  oontaining  fSour  nundred  thousand  francs  in  bank-bills.  In  the 
course  of  our  journey  we  had  to  cross  the  sands  of  St.  Michael." 

At  the  mention  of  t!)is,  De  Launay  started,  and  tnrnf  d  dcadlv  pale. 
He  lent  his  tindivided  attention,  while  the  ii^ngiishinan,  who  had  ciose* 
ly  watched  him,  continued — 

When  we  arrived  at  this  spot  the  shades  of  night  had  already  be- 
son  to  obscure  the  horinon.  The  damp  sand  returned  no  echo  to  the 
notfall  of  the  horses,  or  the  roll  of  the  wheels.  The  white  surf  of  the 
receding  tide,  the  murmur  of  the  waves,  the  wildncss  of  the  scene, 
threw  me  into  a  deep  reverie.  Suddenly  we  came  in  view  of  a  rock 
which  stands  boldly  in  the  middle  of  the  beach,  like  an  Egyptian  pyra- 
mid. 1  lowered  the  ^ss,  and  asked  the  name ;  the  postilion  turned 
round,  and  replied,  'The  Irglas scarcely  was  die  word  uttered,  when 
he  fell  from  his  horse,  struck  down  by  a  ruflSan,  whom  I  now  clearly 
perceived.  I  instantly  jumped  from  the  carriage.  In  another  instant 
a  blf>w  from  an  unseen  hand  laid  mv  senseless,  bathed  in  my  blood." 

A  geia'ral  murmur  went  round  the  uiulitors.  De  Launay  stood  like 
a  btatue,  immovable,  and  a^  pule  d^i  death. 

When  again  recovered,  I  found  myself  In  a  fisherman's  hut.  He 
had  discovered  me  apparently  without  life^  and  having  transported  me 
to  his  cottage,  had  taken  care  of  me.  The  postilion  was  found  quite 
dead,  and  the  carriage  rifled." 

''And  have  you  never  been  able  to  trace  the  assassins?"  asked 
several  voices. 

"  As  yet  all  attempts  to  do  to  have  failed*  I  think,  however,  I  have 
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nt  Ipnjjth  discovered  a  clue/'  and  ho  looked  straight  at  De  Launay  ; 
*'  one  of  the  oliji  cts  stolpii  was  a  jewel-case,  containing  several  rich 
trinkets  of  peculiar  make ;  amongst  otliers  a  broodij  the  very  counter- 
port  of  the  (me  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.** 

In  an  instant  every  one  was  busily  engaged  in  examining  the 
broodi«of  which  Mr.  Burns  still  retained  possession.  One  indiTidaal 
alone  fseemed  indiirerent  to  the  subject,  Edward  de  LaniUlJt  who^  evi- 
dently fuintiug,  was  leaning  against  the  opposite  wall. 

uood  Heaven !  see,  what  is  the  matter  with  Monsieur  de  Lau- 
nay ?   What  can  tbia  mean  ?"  cried  a  well*iotentu»ed  friend. 

''I'll  teU  your*  aternly  repUed  Burns ;  " It  ia— " 

*'  Father^  for  Heaven'a  saice,  stop  I"  cried  Fanny,  throwing  herself 
into  his  arms,  and  internipting  him.  "  Stop>  aayoa  value  ymat  child  I" 
and  she  sank  insensible  on  his  shoulders. 

"Herfuther!  he  —  her  father  1  great  God!  then  I  am  loat!"  and 
with  one  bound  Edward  rushed  frantically  from  the  room. 

Miaa  Morpeth  waa  carried  to  her  chamber.  A  violent  fever*  aeeom- 
panied  by  spasms,  was  the  immediate  ooniequeocey  and  a  surgeon  was 
instantly  sent  for  from  the  neighbouring  town.  At  length  she  fell  Into 
an  uneasy  slumber,  and  her  father  took  advantage  of  the  op|)ortunity 
to  enter  the  next  loam,  where  he  had  a  letter  to  liaitsh.  Scarcely  ha4 
he  begun  the  task  when  the  door  opened  quietly,  and  De  Launay  en- 
tered. The  firat  impnlae  of  Buma  waa  anger  and  indignation ;  but 
when  he  aaw  the  humble,  the  aelf-abaaed  attitude  of  the  young  sur- 
geon, who  approached  him  as  one  conscious  of  his  own  degraded  posi- 
tion, the  goo(!-be:irted  Englishman  checkefl  the  harsh  term,  which  waa 
already  on  liih  tongue,  and  awaited  the  ;uliiruss  nf  the  intruder. 

"  My  visit  is  unexpected,"  uiuruiured  Edward,  in  u  low  voice. 
It  is  true ;  aaaaaatna  are  naually  more  prudent." 

"  Were  I  one  I  might  be  ao.  I  came  to  offer  you  a  full  explanation." 
Mr.  Bums  wia  ailent,  hot  caat  a  look  of  doubt  on  the  young  French* 
man. 

*' Nay,  sir,  you  will  h-.wv  no  cause  to  disbelieve  my  stiitrinent.  I 
confes.H  myself  to  be,  it  nut  exactly  crioiinal,  yet  quite  culpable  enough 
to  satisfy^  the  malice  of  my  bitterest  enemy.  Aa  to  anv  part jpi nation 
in  the  crime  of  whidi  you  were  the  victim,  theae  certincatea  wul  ex- 
empt me,  since  they  prove  that  I  was  employed  on  board  a  frigate  in 
the  South  Seas  at  the  time  the  misfortnnc  hnppened  to  you."  And  he 
laid  some  official  documents  before  i\Ir.  iiurns,  who  expressed  some 
suspicion  at  this  testimony  in  favour  of  hiui  he  had  supposed  to  have 
been  an  assassin,  and  he  cautiously  demanded*— 

"  Whence,  then,  thia  cameo?  You  appeared  evidently  overcome  by 
my  late  recital.  Though  you  did  not  commit  the  deed,  I  hax  yon 
were  cognizant  of  it." 

**  I  was  aware  of  it." 

"You  gave  this  brooch  to  mv  dan -lit  or,  ns  a  trinl^d  longing  to 
your  family  ;  am  I,  then,  to  understand  that  it  was  a  nif  uiber  of—" 

**  By  no  means,'*  interrupted  Edward, my  family  haa  always  been 
honourable  and  honoured." 

"  Unibrtunate  young  man  1  how,  then,  have  you  become  an  acoom- 
plioer 

**  By  inlieritance.  Listen,  sir;  I  will  hide  nothing  from  you.**  And 
he  at  once  slated  the  whole  truth  to  Mr.  Burns.  When  it  was  con- 
cluded, the  Englishman  pondered;  but  ere  he  had  time  to  apeak, De 
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Launay  rose,  and  added,  *'  Your  four  hundred  thousand  francs  are 
placed  in  the  funds.  Here  are  the  vouchers ;  I  have  by  this  act  tnuis- 
snrred  them  to  your  name  ;  and  here,  sir.  Is  the  case,  which  contains 
the  rest  of  the  property,  for  which,  in  an  unlucky  hour  I  hare  bartered 
booour,  life,  and  happiness." 

"Sir,  this  extraordinary  cxpl  in  ition,  this  sudden  restitution  of  pro* 
perty,  lost,  but  for  you,  for  t  vi  r,  has  filled  nie  with  such  conflicting 
ideas,  that  I  iicarcely  know  whether  to  reproach  you  or  load  you  with 

F'ateful  acknowledgments.  I  cannot,  however,  conceal  from  you  that 
think  you  have  committed  a  great  foult." 

**  Say  crime ;  crime  is  the  word*   I  was  too  weak.    It  is  true  I 

strove  with  the  tempter  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Cranon  ;  but, 
alas  I  the  evil  spirit.  Ambition,  was  too  strong,  nnd  I  fell  a  victim  to 
it.  I  obtained  the  treasure  1  sought ;  but  it  has  been  at  the  expense 
of  peace  and  repose ;  for,  since  the  moment  I  became  possessed  of  it,  I 
hare  not  known  a  happy  hour. 

For  a  moment  the  miserable  young  man  seemed  racked  with  pain  ; 
but  :tfter  an  instant's  pause  he  continued — 

"  liut  I  will  not  trouble  you  farther.  I  liave,  perhaps,  already  said 
too  mnch.  I  will  uuw  retire;  most  probably  we  shall  never  meet 
again."  lie  took  a  pace  towards  the  door,  then  stopped,  and  in  a  voice 
of  humble  appeal,  again  addressed  the  Englishman :  "  No,  sir,  you  will 
never  see  me  more  ;  this  farewell  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  fa  re  \\  ell 
of  a  dying  man.  Oh  !  sir,  if  I  dared  to  ask  it,  dared  to  hope  for  it — 
one  single  word  with  her  before  we  part  for  ever.  But  no;  I  see  you 
think  uie  unworthy  of  this  happiness.  I  go,"  and  he  wm  turning  to 
leave,  a&  Fanuy  suddenly  threw  open  the  door,  and  appeared  beiure 
them. 

"  What  do  you  here?  Begone  1  return  to  your  room,  I  insist." 

"  Ah,  sir ;  you  deny  me  this  last  consolation,  this  fleeting  happiness." 
He  turned  to  Fanny.  "  Vf>!i  shed  tears.  May  He  vven  bless  you  I  My 
prayers  shall  follow  you,  thougli  I  shall  never  behold  you  more." 

"  I  have  heard  all,"  sobbed  Miss  iMorpeth. 

'*  You  then  despise  me?" 

"No,  not  so !" cried  the  wretched  girl,  and,  flying  to  him,  she  threw 
herself  into  his  arms.  For  a  moment  their  mingled  sobs  could  only  be 
beard.  Mr.  Burns  approached  to  sepantt'  them,  when  Fanny,  sudden- 
ly dinengaging  herself,  stood  erect  before  him  uud  sternly  exclaimed— 

*'  Father,  I  have  sworn  to  be  his." 

*'  Are  you  distracted  ?** 

"  I  wiU  keep  my  vow.  I  am  his  for  ever." 
Sir,  as  yoa  Talue  your  lifo,  giive  up  my  daughter,"  and  he  approach- 
ed De  Launay. 

"Stay  !"  suddenly  cried  Fanny,  her  feelings  wrought  up  to  a  point 
of  excitement  almost  beyond  endurance,  and  suddenly  throwing  herself 
on  her  knees  between  tliem,  she  burst  into  tears.  "  Stay,  father.  I 
have  been  your  child,  your  affectionate  child.  I  have  loved,  I  have 
venerated  you  ;  but  from  this  moment  Edward  is  my  husband.  Cast 
him  off,  if  you  will ;  I  will  follow  him  ;  I  will  share  his  exile,  nnd  en- 
deavour to  console  him  for  your  unkindness.  In  misery,  in  illness,  in 
.  poverty,  I  am  his  for  ever.  Renounce  me,  if  you  will ;  nothing  shall 
change  my  purpose;"  and  she  sprang  up,  and  encircled  De  Launay 
with  her  arms. 

Frantic  almost  to  madness,  her  father  rushed  towards  her,  and  at- 
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tempted  to  tear  her  away ;  then  turning  to  the  jroiiDg  Frenchman^  he 
raised  his  hand  aa  if  about  to  strike  him* 

''Stay,  sir ;  I  can  permit  no  ▼it^nce.  Fear  not  that  I  am  about  to 
rob  you  of  this  angeh  No,  sir ;  you  ou^bt  to  have  knoini  me  better. 
Remove  your  daughter  quietly,  but  quickly.  Cannot  you  aee  I  am 
dying  '* 

The  lovely  girl  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  clung  htiU  cluber  to  hiui. 
He  looked  up ;  he  smiled ;  he  attempted  to  draw  her  closer  to  hiii 
breast  as  his  head  fSsll  on  her  marble  shoulder. 

De  Launay  was  no  more  1 


THE  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT. 


Ou  t  who,  ia  these  days  ot  Ktockb,  railroads,  <lel>eatures, 
Fli«t*i«te  inveatiMiitty  and  promiaing  ymtium. 

Will  pity  a  lover,  and  tell  him  sonic  plan 

To  inak«  money,  and  woo  thoe,  my  sweet  Mary  Anne ! 

Thouj^li  soni •  times  I  swear  that  my  love  I  *11  confetl. 
One  glance  at  my  purse  serves  my  vows  to  repreu^ 
For  1  own  that  I  feel  as  if  under  a  ban  ; 
I*m  a  icgnlar  pauper,  my  sweet  Mary  Anoe  I 

If  I  ever  make  salt  to  my  broth  by  the  bar. 

And  her  sweet  little  self  will  but  say,  "  Ask  mamma,** 

In  sp'tp  <»f  Olfl  Nick  and  that  va^^abond,  Dan, 
Hurrah  iui  the  uuiuu — with  dear  Mary  Anne  ! 

Don't  talk  of  Achilles,  Leander,  or  Romeo. 

Or  eke  into  tits  I  *m  quite  (»rtain  you  '11  throw  me — oh ! 

Ten  times  thdr  flames  were  a  fleeb  in  the  pan 

To  the  lore  that  I  fed  iior  my  sweet  Mary  Anoci 

C!oldB,  floolde,  and  blue  devile,  e'en  diins,  I 'd  defy ; 

Let  balls,  races,  dinners,  unheeded  pass  by; 

No  despot  X 'd  envy,  Chinese  or  Atfgban, 

Oonld  I  win  but  a  smile  from  my  sweet  Mary  Anne  ! 

No !  the  best  of  all  husbands  I  swear  that  I 'd  make, 
(Fkith,  I'd  twear  bladt  was  white  if  thy  love  were  the  stake,^ 
And  enraptured  live  on  through  this  lile^  nairow  span 
In  thy  anna,  my  own  bre  t  my  own  tweet  Mary  Annel 

But  in  raptures,  you  *d  say,  love  will  soon  dicappear. 
And,  boylike,  fly  elsewhere,  e*er  life  N  in  the  sere  ; 
He  shall  strip  oS  his  wings,  and  spring  up  into  man, 
Let  Um  take  but  my  Ukeaeia,  my  sweet  Mary  Anne! 

Alust  I  still,  when  next  treason  we  meet,  act  a  part, 
W'i  th  a  smile  on  my  lips,  and  a  s^h  in  my  heart ; 

Talk  of  anything,  nothing',  or  carry  yonr  fan, 

H'hile  you  dance  with  another,  my  sweet  Mary  Anne  ? 

Ah !  niv  r-^ndle  is  just  burning  out  in  the  socket. 
And  my  bottle  is  empty,  and  so  is  my  pocket  i 
80 1 11  tarn  Into  bed,  go  to  deep  if  I  can^ 
If  1  do,  I  shall  dream  « th«e^  dear  Mary  Anne  I 
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BT  J.  PI8HB&  MUBBAY, 
AVTBOB  OF  ^*  THB  WOBLD  OF  LOMOON." 


CHAI'TKIt  XXVIII. 

LIFE    IN  L01>aiNa8. 

Q.  Il  nv  long  do  you  stay  in  town  ^ 
A.  Ten  yuineas. — Connfiuaeur. 

When  a  man  goes  lookinfj  for  lod^rings,  he  if  like  one  of  tho^e 
soidier-fisli,  who,  having  tbaiul  (inc  biiell  inconvenient,  wanders  along 
the  shore,  popping  his  head  into  every  unoccuuieil  periwinkle,  in 
search  of  iinotiierj  and  ao  goet  on,  till  at  length  tie  finas  himadf  fit- 
ted to  bis  heart's  content.  Looking  for  a  friend,  for  your  own 
money,  for  a  situation,  are  bad  enou^,  but  there  is  something  |mi- 
thetic  in  looking  for  lodgings  —  for  a  home,  for  a  ]>1;ice  wherein  to 
lay  your  he«id.  Few  set  out  upon  biicli  an  expedition  luilr^^  they 
happen  to  be  thoroughly  steeled  by  long  experience  of  lodgings^ 
without  that  sensation  of  sinking  at  the  heart  it  has  often  been  our 
lot  to  experience  on  the  like  occasions.  Uncertainty  of  how  you  will 
be  treated  ;  fear  of  falling  among  unkind,  careless,  or  dishonest  peo- 
ple, strange  faces,  and  the  thousand  annoyances  of  change  of  place, 
make  one  feel  much  like  going  to  be  married,  or  hanged,  or  any 
other  frightful  possibility.  First,  the  experienced  lodging-hunter 
narrowly  scans  the  street  he  thinks  of  settling  ia  ;  avuiding,  like  the 
pestilence,  streets  with  gin*shops  at  the  comers;  he  studies  the 
physioffnomy  of  street — K>r  streets  in  London,  like  every  thing  else, 
nave  their  physiognomies,  —  and  concludes  it  a  respectable,  quiet 
street,  of  moderate  means,  and  good  lu  liavionr.  The  nouses  ore  not 
at  logg(  ihea()s,  hut  Ptantl  togelli^r  in  brotlu  rly  love;  the  wood- 
pavement  and  a&phalte  madness  have  not  yet  tattered  to  pieces  its 
respectable,  old  establiihed  naving-stoiies ;  besides,  the  street  is  so 
happily  situate  as  to  be  the  shortest  way  to  nowhere.  Its  gas-lamps 
are  m  goodly  order,  and  fire-plugs,  freshly  painted,  adorn  either  ena ; 
the  area-rails  arc  neat  and  clean,  the  footway  firm  and  entire  ;  you 
never  see,  so  quiet  is  this  street,  more  tiian  tin  re  tVir>t-pa'?sengerfli, 
one  hack-cab,  one  servant-of-all-work,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

But  it  is  necessary  not  merely  to  see  that  your  street  is  quite  cor- 
rect ;  you  must  make  also  a  careful  survey  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Perhaps  a  cabstand  of  retired  habits  may  lurk  unob- 
served immediately  round  the  corner;  its  attendant  cocks  and  hens 
may  1)0  in  the  habit  of  makinrx  noctnnial  c  xctirsions  into  your  ia\  (>ur- 
ite  street,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  learned  fraternity  ot  cab- 
drivers  may  select  tlieir  arena,  or  battle-ground,  immediately  under 
your  bedroom  window. 

Thus,  it  is  possible  that  a  thieves'  alley,  or  St  Giles's  in  little,  may 
lurk  at  the  rear ;  observe,  then,  tliat  no  semi-subterranean  entry 
emerges  from  thcs^e  retreats  anywhere  in  your  street;  notice,  more- 
over, carefully^  whether  many-windowed  manufactories  usurp  tlie 
place  of  coach-houses  and  stables,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  ^our 
quiet,  by  ndse  of  perpetual  hammers,  or  boas  of  wheels  within 
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•aapted  to  tear  her  away  ;  then  turning  to  the  yolUlg  Fi&ndODUfht 
raisM  hia  haud  ai.  if  about  to  strike  him. 

'*8Uy,  sir;  I  ean  permit  no  violence.  Fear  not  that  I  am  about  t< 
m  yoQ  of  this  angel.  No,  tir  ;  joa  muhl  to  limTo  known  me  bette 
RemoTo  your  duighter  qoiellf,  bat  qoiiBkly.    Ckiinot  yon  aee  1  a 
djring?" 

The  lovely  girl  uttered  a  piercinir  crv,  and  clung  still  closer  to  Iir 
He  looked  up;  he  smiled;  he  attempted  to  draw  her  doeer  to 
bnatl  M  Ut  head  fell  on  her  marble  shoulder. 

]>e  Lnonay  WM  no  more  I 


THE  LOV£A'8  COJfPLAINT. 

Oh  !  who,  in  these  day»  of  »t<Kk»,  railroads.  debentUfW, 
Flnt.fate  inTetunents,  and  promiuug  veaturat, 
WUl  pity  a  lover,  and  tell  him  some  plaa 
To  noko  mooOT,  and  woo  thoe^  my  iwoet  Bf  ary  Amie ! 


imoi  I  twcer  that  my  love  1 11  eonloi^ 

One  Riaiir*'  at  my  jmrse  serves  my  vows  to  m 
For  I  own  that  1  If^l  as  if  under  a  ban  ; 
I'm  a  roipBlar  pauper,  my  sweet  Mary  Anna  f 

If  1  ever  make  salt  to  my  broth  by  the  bar, 

Aod  her  twset  littio  telf  will  Imt  say,  "  Aak  mamma,*' 

In  spite  of  OM  Nick  and  that  vagabond,  Dan, 
Hurrah  for  the  union— with  door  Mary  Anno  I 

Don't  talk  of  Achilla.  I^eandar.  or  Borneo. 

Or  else  into  fiu  I 'm  quite  certain  you  'II  throw  me— ob! 

Too  thnot  tbeir  flames  were  a  tiasii  in  the  pan 

To  the  love  that  I M  for  my  aweot  Mary  Sana 

CoUt,  teolda,  end  Una  devils,  e'en  duns,  1  'd  defy : 
Let  ball*,  races,  dionen,  aahooded  pass  by ; 

CMild  I  wfa  bat  a  smile  from  my  sweet  Mary  Anne  1 

/fcu'^rJf"  *^ ^1}"^"^^  I  -"-ear  thnt  I  M  mak«, 
(FWth.  I  d  awMT  black  was  wLite  if  thy  Jove  were  the  eta 

in  thy  arms,  my  own  love!  my  own  aweet  Mary  aSoo  I 


Mast  r  stfn.  wImb  nest  aeaaon  we  meet,  act  a  oart. 
With  a  Min/f  on  my  //ps  and  a  »igk  iB  mv  hewrtt 
Talk  of  uaythiag,  uothing,  or  tmti* 
While  yon  daaoe  with  another. 

nne^ 

Ah !  my  candle  is  just  burning 
Aad  my  bottle  b  empty,  and  > 

So  I  'II  turn  Into  bed,  go  to  8)> 
If  1  dO|  I  shall  dream  of  the< 
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whirls.  Enquire  whether  your  intended  neighbourhood  may  not  be 
frequented  by  medical  students ;  three  of  these  gentry  are  quanlmm 
stiff,  to  annoy  and  dlttuib  a  whole  pariah  of  lodgera ;  tbeKfore  be- 
ware of  the  vicinage  of  the  great  hospitals,  or  the  London  Univer- 
aity. 

Having  settled  the  strcpt  to  your  patisl'ac  lion,  next  talce  a  look  at 
the  physiognomy  of  your  particular  liuuse  ;  nee  that  its  r}es  are  not 
bleared  by  dust,  and  that  its  mouth  (by  which  matter-ot-fact  folks 
will  understand  the  hall-door)  is,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  frap* 
nmt  and  tintinabulant,  shining  bright,  and  in  scrupulous  order. 
See  that  the  door-step  is  white  as  snow ;  hence,  with  other  things, 
may  you  conclude  that  cleanliness  is  part  of  your  landlady's  religion. 
Have  a  care  that  tht  i  c  i>-  not  n  hrnss-plate  on  the  h,ill-(loor,  with  a 
separate  bell ;  this  indicates  an  artist,  denti&t,  or  musician  on  tiie  se< 
cond  floor,  or  physician  in  the  parlours,  with  semi-genteel  wife, 
swarm  of  brats,  and  no  money. 

We  have  known  a  bill  in  the  window  placed  awry,  a  soiled  blind, 
or  a  cracked  pane,  turn  away  very  desirable  Ifulir^rs  ;  and,  although 
these  thincjs  arc  trjtlin;^  in  themselves,  yet  they  are  trifles  indicating 
w  tiich  way  the  household  wind  blows. 

When  you  knock  at  the  door,  take  out  your  watch,  and  calculate 
how  long  you  are  kept  waiting  before  it  is  opened  ;  if  you  are 
obliged  to  knock  twice,  or  if  you  hear  a  mysterious  clatter  upon  the 
<;tair5;  preliminary  to  letting  yott  in,  you  may  conclude  that  the  lodg- 
ings will  not  suit. 

Look  sharp  at  the  countenance  of  the  servant  who  opens,  the  door; 
it  in  a  mirror  in  which  you  bee  reflected  the  temper  ol'  your  land- 
lady ;  if  your  eyes  meet  a  slip^sbod,  wishy-washy  faced,  depressed- 
looking  creature,  yott  may  conclude  her  mistress  is  what  is  tCKchnical- 
ly  known  in  London  as  a  knife ;"  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  well-co* 
loured,  rotund,  tidy,  plump,  cheery-hcartcd-looking  l;»ssle  appears, 
intimate,  without  further  preface,  your  wish  to  see  tlie  lodgin^^s. 

l(  the  lodgings  suit,  see  the  landlady  whether  xhe  will ;  this  is  by 
far  the  most  important  matter  of  the  two ;  for  the  best  lodgings  we 
ever  had  were  taken  without  being  seen,  simply  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  countenance  of  our  landlady. 

There  are  three  trades  in  which  custom  dispenses  with  scrvinf^ 
an  apprenticeship  —  school- mi  stresses,  lodging-house  keepers,  and 
politicians.    If  a  lady  is  reduced  —  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  from 
having  known  better  days,  she  cornea  to  know  worse, — she  sets  up 
lodgings,  or  a  boarding-school ;  if  a  lord,  he  seta  up  ambassador, 
secretary,  or  head  of  a  department.   Change  of  ctrcomstanoea  Js 
considered  to  be  sutlicient  qualification  ;  and  an  incapacity  to  suc- 
ceed in  one  condition  of  life,  makes  a  ])leT  to  rindertake  the  duties  of 
another.    Siicceh^  \\  \\\  altogether  depend  upon  carrying  into  their 
new  sphere  a  spirit  and  energy  adapted  to  their  new  conditions ; 
we  speak  now  only  of  ladies;  uie  very  best,  and  very  worst  lodgings 
in  London  are  kept  by  persons  who  have  been  reduced  in  circum- 
stances, by  the  casualties  of  fortune.  Some  carry  into  their  lodging- 
house  the  manners,  deportment,  and  conduct,  which  render  them 
equally  respectable  in  their  new  capacity,  as  in  that  from  which  the 
accidents  of  fortune  have  compelled  them  to  descend  ;  others  display 
the  vanity  and  folly  wbidi  render  them  more  ridiculous  in  their  new 
situation  thim  in  the  old.  It  is  with  letting  lodginga,  as  with  every 
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thin<7  else,  those  best  succeed  whose  previous  education  and  habits 

of  lite  fit  tliem  for  the  avocation  ;  hence,  those  lodging-houses  pre- 
sided over  by  persons  who  have  been  in  service  are  generally  most 
comlbi  table. 

If,  then,  yoa  like  your  kmdlady,  end  her  terms,  he  as  liberal  as 
you  can  afford ;  have  a  care  of  extnu,  and  be  as  rigorous  as  you 
please  hi  settling  what  you  shall  have  to  pay  for  them  ;  but  it  is  ju- 
dicious, in  the  mnttor  of  rent,  not  to  attempt  putting  on  the  screw  ; 
for  if  you  put  on  the  screw,  your  hostess,  depend  on't,  will  take  ofi* 
the  lock  ! 

Inrist  upon  having  a  street-door  key  ;  this  piits  an  end  to  all  sorts 
of  nonsense  about  regukr  hours,  and  also  is  an  act  of  humanity  to- 
wards the  poor  servants  who  may  be  compelled,  after  the  labour  of 

the  day,  to  await  you^  return  from  the  play,  opera,  or  evening-party, 
half  the  night ;  if  there  is  any  demur  upon  this  head,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  you  will  not  find  yourself  comfortable.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary,  or,  indeed,  desirable,  that  you  should  be  out  late  at 
nigi)t ;  but  It  t9  essential  that  you  should  be  master  of  your  own 
hours,  and  absolute  in  your  comings  and  goings  ;  Ibr,  if  you  are  not 
permitted  the  social  comforts  and  cheering  influences  of  a  home,  it 
18  hardly  necessary  for  you  to  put  yourself  under  petticoat  govern- 
ment. 

Insist,  also,  upon  having  cupboard  keys,  and  begin  as  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  end,  by  locking  every  thing  up.  No  doubt  the 
landlady  is  strictly  honest ;  we  could  not  doubt  it  for  a  moment ; 
Betty,  too,  carries  in  her  face  a  perpetual  open  letter  of  recommend- 

ation  ;  think  what  a  sin  it  would  be  to  throw  temptation  in  the  way 
of  the  rigorous  virtue  of  Mrs.  Smith,  or  to  endanger,  by  promiscu- 
ous gin-bottle,  or  casual  tea  and  sugar,  the  imiuacuiate  character  of 
Bettv ;  tlierefore,  I  say,  lock  up — lock  up. 

The  most  curious  phenomenon  attendant  upon  London  lodging- 
h(>use<^  we  have  ever  noticed,  is  that  of  spontaneous  consumption. 

Huppose  a  bottle  of  brandy  arrives  from  your  wine-merchnnt — 
(of  course  I  mean  the  public-house  at  the  corner,  but  -vvouldii't  say 
so,  except  confidentially)  ;  you  mix  one  tumbler,  wliicti  just  empties 
the  neck  of  your  bottle,  replace  the  cork,  put  it  in  the  cupboard,  and 
lock  it  up ;  you  dine  the  next  day  with  your  friend  Sncmks,  the  eele* 
brated  traveller  ;  the  third  day  Snooks  dines  with  you  upon  tripe 
and  onions ;  dinner  over,  you  unlock  your  cupboard  with  all  tne 
confldence  of  a  gentleman  *'  not  so  ensily  done,"  taking  out  your  loaf- 
sufjfar  and  brandy-bottle;  holding  Uic  latter  up  to  the  liL'ht,  you  ob- 
serve with  surprise  and  horror  that  tiie  brandy  lias  spontaneously 
sunk  in  the  bottle  at  least  a  quartern.  You  say  nothing  about  it, 
lest  Snooks  should  have  the  laugh  at  you,  and  conclude  not  to  men- 
tion it  to  your  landlady,  lest  she  might  think  you  a  mean  fellow. 

Thi.s  is  wli  it  I  call  spontaneous  consumption. 

In  like  maimer,  when  you  purcliase  -i  jiound  of  five-shilling  mixed 
—your  lauiiludy's  canister  holds  exactly  a  pound — you  pre&s  it  well 
into  the  canister,  and  find  on  shaking  it,  that  the  contents  do  not 
make  any  noise— in  fact,  the  canister  is  full;  you  breakfast  with 

Snooks,  who  is  starting  for  Timbuctoo  next  morning,  and  return 

btniic  to  tea  ;  taking  down  your  canister,  to  accept  the  pf>litt'  invita- 
tion of  Kidgway  and  Co.,  whose  bill  requests  you  to  " //  f/  their  five- 
shilling  mixed,"  you  give  it  a  shake,  and  discover  that  it  ratlks! 
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This  ig  another  case  of  spontaneous  consumption.  This  mysteri- 
ous law  of  nature  affecU  sugar,  which  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
days  we  hav«  known  to  evapomte  from  a  poond  of  ninepenny  down 
to  not  enough  for  breakfast;  butter ooses  imperceptibly  tfarooffh  the 

sides  of  your  boat,  so  that  you  cannot  for  the  life  of  you  make  out 
wh;»t  has  beconie  of  the  pound  you  paid  for  the  mornitig  before  yeft> 
It  I  (1  ly  ;  coals,  thougli  of  a  heavy  nature,  fly  oti  with  wondrous 
rapidity,  if  you  lay  theiu  in  yourself  j  if  your  landlady  provide 
them,  700  have  only  to  wonder  how  coals  came  to  be  worth  eixpciioe 
a  scuttle-full. 

Lodging-houses,  like  other  common  wealths,  have  their  peculiar 
taxes,  levied  "towards  carrying  on  the  war,"  upon  the  subjects  of 
her  majesty.  Mrs.  Smitli,  and  generally  collected  by  Betty.  Thi* 
amounts  to  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  upon  every  articde  you  require, 
or  have  occasion  to  send  out  for^  and  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
broker's  fee»  or  transfer-taz.  A  pound  of  mutton-chops  naysflrom  a 
penny  to  twopence,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  landlady — two* 
pej^ce  if  ^he  cuta  it  fat ;  delicacies,  such  as  fowl,  game,  or  fi<h,  con- 
&i(lt  lably  higher,- — the  taxation  in  the>*e  cases  proreedin^f  upon  the 
income-tax  principle,  that  you  cati  alibrd  it ;  a  lobster  is  charged  in 
your  weekly  bill  not  so  much  according  to  its  freshness  as  your  own  ; 
cabbages  are  taxed  according  to  the  greenness  of  the  ▼cgetable^  and 
of  the  lodger. 

Thus,  whichever  way  you  go  to  work,  you  are  sure  to  be  "done  ;** 
lay  in  your  own  consumables,  they  disappear  by  spontaneous  combus- 
tion ;  send  Betty  for  them,  they  pay  Mrs.  Smith  tax ;  you  can  take 
your  choice. 

The  leading  feature  of  lodging-houses  in  London  is  the  generally 

expressed,  ana  acted  up  to  determination  not  to  permit  you  to  have 
the  slightest  idea  of  home,  or  home-like  c^nnforts.   Nobody  has  any 

business  to  he  comff>rtnble,  except  a  married  man;  and  if  you 
choose  to  remain  a  bachelor,  you  must  expect  to  be  maltreated  ac- 
cordingly. 

With  what  studied  cruelty  do  not  the  advertisements  of  lodging- 
house  keepers  teem,  in  the  daily  prints!  "Apartments  for  gentle- 
men who  dine  out," — that  is  to  say,  who  fly  to  gobble  up  their 

wretched  meal  at  a  "slap-bang"  shop,  and  return  to  their  apart- 
ments to  fori^rt  their  desolation  in  sleep  !  "Apartments  for  a  gentle- 
man who  takes  his  meals  abroad  ;  alluding  to  wretches  who  are 
handed  out  to  a  coffee- shop  for  their  breidcfasts ;  or,  **  A  comfortable 
home  for  a  gentleman  who  requires  no  aHeHdanee,"  and  who  will  be 
sure  to  get  notice  to  quit  if  he  rings  for  a  glass  of  water. 

The  indisposition  of  people  who  let  lodgings  to  let  you  do  more 
than  sleep  there,  amounts  almost  to  a  pr(>!iihition  ;  if  you  eat  or 
drink  you  must  pay  for  it,  niore  ways  than  one;  tuey  rise  en  masse 
against  a  man  who  likes  a  domestic  dinner,  and  utterly  refuse  to 
receive  him  who  desires  anything  hot  for  supper ;  a  lodger  is  not  a 
human  being — he  is  a  first  or  second  floor>  a  front  parlour,  or  a  two 
pair  back ;  what  right  has  he  to  courtesy^  or  kindness  P  how  dare  he 
expect  a  kettle  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  him  with 
hot  water  ?  He  pays  twelve  shillings  a> week  for  his  room  and  attend- 
ance, it  is  true ;  but  then  attendance  me»is  making  his  bed.  What 
are  coffee- shops  and  cook-shops  for,  if  not  for  lodgers? 

Poor  devil  I   With  difficulty  having  got  your  Slaving- water— not 
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without  murmurs  from  Betty,  and  some  sharp  "  chin-whack  "  from 
the  mistress, — roTicerninf^  the  trouble  you  orive,  you  step  into  your 
shoes,  for  the  polishing  wliereot'  you  are  to  pay  two-ptMice,  and  step 
out  into  bleak  iSiovember  fogs,  in  search  of  your  breakfast.  You 
pay  by  the  cup,  and  by  the  bite,  and  every  time  you  raise  one  hand 
to  your  moatn,  yon  must  dip  the  other  in  your  pocket ;  having 
made  your  miserable  meal,  and  paid,  you  take  it  out  of  the  news- 
papers, and  the  stove,  and  luxuriate  upon  the  fragrant  odour  of  fat 
muffins  and  hot  coftee.  This  is  too  good  to  last  for  ever  ;  vou  have 
taken  up  another  customer's  place  long  enough;  you  ujust  inarch. 
Away  you  go,  padding  along  the  greasy  flags,  whose  well-kneaded 
mud  has  the  consistence  under  your  shoes  of  well-worked  doughy  to 

Jour  business,  if  you  have  any;  if  not»  to  y<nir  reflections  upon  not 
avirtfr  nny — in  which  we  by  no  means  are  de-irt  u^  to  p  irticipntc. 
Uinner-timo  comos,  and  you  go ;  off  through  the  miry  J-trects 
again,  directed  by  your  pocket  to  where  the  largest  breads  are  to  be 
loimd,  where  you  cannot  see  the  pattern  of  the  plate  reri^  distinctly 
through  vour  Vauxhall  slice  of  meat,  and  where  you  sometimes 
have  the  luck  to  see  a  plate  oC  three  indifferent  potatoes. 

You  ascend  the  stairs,  big  with  the  noble  ra;:;e  of  hunger.  Calling 
for  the  pnpor,  yon  meditate,  while  pretend'M;r  t'>  read,  upon  the  state 
of  the  oiitls  against  the  goodness  of  the  day's  corned  beef,  or  boiled 
leg  of  mutton.    You  inquire  of  the  waitress,  whom  you  long  ago 
have  wisely  propitiated  by  the  donation  of  an  additional  penny,  as 
to  the  oandltion  of  her  mutton,  and  are  informed  generally  that  it  is 
**  a  very  good  cut," — a  panegyric  which  that  lady  impartially  be- 
stows upon  every  article  of  the  bill  of  fare,  and  which  doe^  not 
atford  you  very  satisfactory  information.    You  wait  a  little  loni^rr, 
ordering  of  the  lounging  pot-bo^,  from  the  public  house  over  the 
way,  a  pint  of  the  black  decoction  he  dignines  with  the  good  old 
English  name  of  beer  ;  the  pot-boy  brings  his  black  draught,  takes 
hie  three>ha]fpence,  without  thanks,  —  lingers  three  and  a  half 
seconds,  in  expectation  of  n  halfpenny  for  him«ielf,  for  even  the  pot- 
boy lives  by  lodgers^ — and  not  getting  it,  wbibtles  in  your  face,  and 

You  rummage,  meanwhile,  in  the  basket  for  a  ''^rend,"  of  which 
five^d-twenty  make  a  quartern  loaf;  ^oa  look  for  a  crusty  piece, 
but  not  finding  one,  you  desire  the  waitress  to  bring  it  you  ;  she, 

olilivirms  of  the  extra  penny,  but  stimulat^-d  hy  that  sort  of  grati- 
tuiie  \\  hicli  consists  in  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  i-ome,  brings  you 
your  favourite  crust,  wliich  you  weigh  carefully  on  the  point  of 
your  fork,  having,  on  the  strei^h  of  Uie  plate  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
man opposite,  decided  on  the  mutton.  Your  eight-nenn'orth  arrives, 
and  what  is  called  a  plate  of  erf  ens — ab(>ut  as  much  as  would  nearly 
blind  the  eye  of  a  canary — flanks  your  three  potatoes.  These  last 
you  cut  carefully  in  halves,  in  order  to  return  in  good  time  a  bad 
one,  and  get  a  better  in  exchange ;  and  then  to  dnnicr  with  what 
appetite  you  may. 

Pudding,  salad,  tarts,  cheese,  yon  eat  or  not,  according  to  the 
state  of  your  pocket-lii^ngs,  which  in  these  cases  govern  the  most 
rebellious  appetite  ;  and  having  paid  the  "  shot,"  and  only  a  penny 
over  for  your  friend  the  waitnss,  rc^irets  her  civility  in  fetching 
you  the  bread,  and  wishes  she  had  known,  or  you  shouldn't  have 
had  thai  cut  ui  mutton. 
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You  are  now  in  a  condition  to  walk  about  the  streets  as  before, 
return  to  your  buttinegd,  or  take  a  glass  of  "  something."  If  the  last, 
▼oa  enter  yoor  fiivoorite  tavern ;  or,  reoommended  by  a  brie6e«a 
barriiter*  who  knows  where  a  capital  four- penn'orth  of  gin  ie  to  be 
had,  you  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  learned  gentleman,  and  try  the 
Fox  and  Geese.  Yon  Imve  at  least  warmth,  lig:ht,  and  shelter  here, 
and  such  society  as  the  place  affords  ;  but,  on  the  other  haiui,  vou 
are  expected  to  poison  yourself — for  the  good  of  the  house.  You 
order  the  nnallest  poedble  dote,  and  ditcuw  with  the  bric0eta  bar- 
rister aforesaid,  an  M.A.,  and  sundry  other  gentlemen  lodgers,  the 
nerite  of  the  gin»  the  dsTecta  of  the  government,  and  the  totally 
wrong  and  vicioti?  Cfmdition  of  public  matters  and  things  in  general. 

Perhaps  you  prefer  to  f^m  and  talk,  tea  and  muffin ;  you  adjourn 
to  the  coffee-house,  having  first  paid  the  tavern  bill  and  lavtrtt 
wsiter ;  you  reed  the  evening  pai>er,  the  review*  or  mi^gasine ;  vou 
pay  here,  and  tlien  you  walk  oot»  to  pay  for  shelter  somewhere  else:. 

Vou  return  to  the  tavern ;  not  that  you  wish  to  drink»  bnt»  op- 
pressed with  the  desolation  of  your  solittitle.  von  have  nowhere  to 
go,  no  one  to  sy>eak  to,  and  a*i  no  private  door  is  opi  u  to  you,  you 
open  the  door  of  tlie  public  house ;  you  find  there  men  desolate  aa 
yourself;  there  is  a  sympathy  of  londiness  among  you;  you  know 
not  one  another's  names,  nor  residences,  nor  occupaitsons ;  but  yoo 
know  that  they  are  londy  men,  and  you  join  them  in  their  loneli- 
ness. 

You  gossip  away  the  hours  until  midnifrht  warns  you  to  repose  ; 
pay  again,  not  forgetting  the  waiter,  and  the  cigars  that  you  forgot 
before,  and  sundry  oihtr  items  forgotten  before  that;  wind  away, 
through  street  and  square,  towards  the  place  you  sometimes  by  mia. 
take  call  ham;  tumble  up  to  your  apartment  the  best  way  you  can, 
and  forget,  in  a  sound  sleep,  that  you  ajre  a  lodger. 

Happy  yoti  who.  wjirm  in  the  snuggery  of  domestic  life,  rise  from 
your  comfortable  hrtside  after  your  hearty  breakfast,  and  proceed, 
iigiu-hearted,  to  your  daily  task,  returning  thence  in  the  ^ure  and 
certain  hope  of  as  hearty  a  dinner,  with  plenty  and  to  spare;  every 
little  nicety  of  your  palate  consulted  by  your  careful  spouse,  and  all 
the  appliances  and  means  to  boot  to  make  your  meal  nourishing, 
palatable,  and  ple.Tsnnt.  Then  the  clean-swept  hearth,  the  cheerful, 
moflerate  donu  sfic  glass,  not  taken  to  ]my  tor  shelter,  not  swallowed 
because  yuu  mmt  think  whether  you  like  it  or  not; — consecrated  to 
your  household  gods,  you  pour  the  temperate  libation,  while  in  con« 
verse  with  your  flriend^— such  a  friend  as  lodgings  and  taverns  will 
never  afford^— >you  pour  out  the  story  of  your  hopes  and  fears,  gains 
and  losses,  your  bn^iness  over  of  the  present  day,  and  your  plans  for 
the  business  ot  the  morrow. 

When  you  go  forth  of  your  home,  you  leave  your  affections,  as 
things  sacred,  not  to  be  jostled  and  knocked  about  in  contact  witli 
the  rude  world  and  worldly  men ;  long  ere  you  return  you  are 
strengthened  and  elevated  by  the  thought  that  there  is  one  ''whose 
eve  will  mark  yonr  coming,  and  will  brighten  when  you  come." 
When  the  door  of  your  house  closes  bt  hind  you.  Care  is  left  to  find 
his  way  to  tlie  nearest  tavern;  you  expand,  you  chirp,  crickei-like, 
about  your  own  fireside ;  your  heart  is  glad,  as  your  children  wel- 
come yon  with  shoute  of  irrepreisible  delight ;  the  silent  housebokl 
ministering  of  your  wife  is  a  secret  joy ;  the  fiwe  of  your  servant  is 
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rwliant  with  kindness  towards  you  ;  your  do^  insists  upon  ex- 
chaniriiig  caresses;  even  prinialkin  purring,  expresses  her  delight 
that  you  are  conie  ;  inanimate  things,  long  sacred  to  the  master's  use, 
•re  pleasant  in  your  eyes;  looking  triumphant  round  your  little 
re»1m  of  home,  you  behold  m  thousand  objects,  trivial,  yet  familiar, 
that  recal  pleasant  memories  of  the  past. 


PLEASURE'S  VOYAGE. 


Pleasuhe  took  it  in  his  head 

OnO0  upon  a  day  to  sail ; 
Spnuig  he  from  his  rosy  Imm], 

Bright  the  skie«,  and  fair  the  gale. 

Son?!  'iTiTnf>or*d,hiB  wcll-trimm'd  hark 

I^auiuh'd  he  gaily  from  the  shore: 
Wit  was  tbare,  a  brilliaat  tpark, — 

Blithar  enw  iie*«r  swam  Urfore. 
Ijove  at  once  hpg-an  tn  irctT  ; 

iieautv  with  her  pre.st'nc*}  graced  j 
And,  to  Moiifa  avery  fear, 

Bocditu  was  for  ballast  placed. 

Mirth  and  Snnp,  away  they  row 
0*er  the  bright  and  sunlit  tide, 

snowy  lilies  grow. 
By  tba  noble  lottu*  side. 

Pleasure  never  km-w  such  bliss  : 
Bttcchus  pour'd  Elysian  draughts, 

Beatkly  ItlllM  him  with  her  kis*. 
Lore  and  Wit  let  fly  their  shafts. 

Oatly  o'er  them  flew  the  hours  ; 

No  one  paustn)  to  mark  iht^ir  fJlt^ht ; 
On  their  brows,  entwined  wi  ili  flowers, 

*Oaa  to  rest  the  shades  of  night* 

Still  old  Xjaugfater  shskes  his  sides ; 

Beauty  wenrs  her  su  fef,>9t  smile  ; 
Song  mounds  ;  and  \V  it  derides 
Those  who'll  not  with  Pleesura  sail 

Merrily  they  drift  along  ; 

P!en<inre  was  in  hif^hesi  glee  ; 
But  an  unmark'd  current  strong 

Bore  them  downwards  towards  see. 

Baedras^dnink,  wouldmixhiswinei— ^ 

Wrtrcr  from  the  stream  he  drew, 
Wiien  his  cumes  on  the  brine 
Light  upon  the  revellers  threw. 

PleMure  gazod,  hut  far  away. 

Fast  rtH-e<!inp  saw  the  strand; 
Suddenly  Wit  ceaaed  his  play ; 
Beauty  wish*d  herself  on  land. 

Pleesure,  esrdeis  stiU  and  Uind, 

While  liis  t^riv  coiifrcrr-s  wen  aigh^ 
Heeded  not  the  rising  wind. 
Beaded  not  the  dsric'ning  «ky. 


On  they  roird  'midst  swelling  waves, 
8uiikeii  rocks  were  'neath  tlieir  lee  t 

Drunken  Buidiii^  wildly  ravesf 
Suddenly  they  sbtpp'd  a  sea. 

Beauty srream'il  Mi'lu-  Mirth  andSong 
Ne'er  such  sadneit«  Idt  before; 

Plresnre^  in  his  madness  strong, 
Shouted  loud,  nor  thought  of  stlOre. 

Dangers  thirkeuM  rouinl  tlu-m  fust  ; 

Billows  raged,  a  tempest  blew ; 
Nwht  her  mantle  o'er  diem  cast ; 

In  their  ooune  a  quicksand  grew. 

Uush'd  was  every  smmd  of  ^'lee  ; 

All,  save  Plansure,  stood  prepared 
0*er  the  madden'd  waves  to  flee  ; 

Pleesure  only  idly  stared. 

From  his  wini^s  Ti  )Vf  sho.ik  the  SpiHyf 

(Ever  first  to  ily  distress,) 
And  tow'rds  land  he  led  tlw  way ; 

Beauty  neat  arranged  her  drees. 

Wit,  the  callous,  rude  ingrate. 
Heedless  of  the  victim's  cheer. 

Left  him  to  his  gloomv  fate  ; 
Left  him  with  a  biting  sneer. 

Mirth  sank  *neath  the  boiling  brine; 

Soni»,  who«e  strains  infernal  grew. 
Outcast  of  the  tuneful  nine, 

Fled,  in  sliape  a  wild  sea-mew. 

Bacchus  was  the  last  to  move  ; 

Fin*t  he  emptied  every  fl  ^k : 
Then,  his  oft<vow'd  love  to  prove, 
Sheer'd  off  on  an  empty  cask. 

Wisdom  came— how  oft,  too  late ! 

Kenton  shines  when  liope  is  dead  I — 
Loudly  Pl(»aure  wail  d  his  fate, 

Heaping  onrses  on  his  head. 

FdllyN  snares  were  now  reveal*d. 

Faithless  friends  too  well  ^vp!•^  tn'r  rl  ; 
Flowers  no  more  their  stingt*  oonceal'd, 
Loving  tongues  no  longer  lied. 

All  in  raSn  the  vision  new  ; 

Vows  were  'Tiin  of  nhrrM  life  ; 
Alountain  billows  o'er  him  flew: 
Pleasure  sank  amidst  the  strife. 

W.  Law  Oavx. 
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The  poet  Churchyard,  who  was  a  native  of  tbU  town,  and  a  cele- 
brated recorder  of  all  worthiness,  speaks  of  Shrewsbttij  ai  of  a  pkce 
polished  and  refined,  and,  with  more  truth  than  good  grammar,  thus 
remarks  of  the  inhabitants, — 

These  meeke  folke  that  meets  you  in  the  stfeet 
Will  curchie  makc^  or  sbowt  an  humble  spreet. 

It  is  curious  that  the  character  for  civility  which  they  enjoyed  in  the 
time  of  Elisabeth  should  belong  to  them  at  the  present  ilay,  and 
should  be  so  evident,  that  a  stranger  has  scarcely  been  an  hour  in 
the  town  before  he  has  cause  to  acknowledge  timt  the  people  of 
Shrewsbury  deserve  their  reputation.  Ecjually  is  it  to  be  observed, 
that  from  early  time  the  cakes  and  ale  of  Slirewsbury  have  been 
iuiauuii ;  ami  aii  the  creature  comforts  it  afibrds  are  now,  as  formerly, 
peculiarly  excellent  in  their  quality. 

The  town  is  placed  in  a  fine  position,  on  •  Ic  \  ated  ground  above 
the  Severn  ;  the  air  is  freah  and  healthy,  the  views  animated  and 
cheerful,  the  streets  in  general  wide  and  r]ea!i.  nnd  not  one  of  them 
witliout  its  interest.  Here  are  as  many  strange  old  houses,  carved, 
and  striped  black  and  white,  as  at  Chebter;  and,  though  there  are 
no  romt,  as  in  that  rioffular  town,  the  buildings  are  ^uite  as  well 
worthy  of  attention,  and  the  history  of  the  town  as  exciting  and  en. 
tertaining.  It  seems  as  if  Shrewsbury  belonged  in  an  especial 
manner  to  f>]h'jkspe?ire.  Prince  Henry,  Glendower,  Hotspur,  and 
Falstail  are  cnnt i ii naiiy  called  to  mind;  and,  though  the  identical 
"  Shrewsbury  clock,"  by  which  the  fat  and  valiant  knight  asserted 
that  he  fought,  has  now  disappeared,  there  are  records  of  it  still ; 
and  few  of  the  memorials  belonging  to  the  period  of  those  wars, 
which  the  immortal  master  has  made  familiar  as  household  words» 
are  lost. 

The  oak  of  Owen  Glendower  flourishes  still  in  its  decay;  a  few 
turrets  of  the  castle  still  surmount  the  hi^he^t  point  of  the  town; 
the  Council-house  still  overlooks  the  rapid  river,  and  the  school 
which  reared  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  Folke  Greville  stands  proudly 
as  ever«  The  trees  still  wave  before  the  house  of  the  gallant  Ben. 
bow  ;  and  of  the  host  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  few,  in  comparison 
with  other  tou  ti'^  in  KM;:^^hnid,  are  swept  away. 

Here  did  the  newiy -discovered  art  of  printing  first  meet  with  en- 
couragement ;  and  here  did  learning  flourish,  as  it  still  does,  in  the 
ISuuous  grammar-school  which  Camden,  in  his  time,  called  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom.  Giraldus  speaks  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
fortable accommodations  he  met  with  at  Shrew -b-iry,  which  beseems 
particulfirly  to  enjoy,  as  most  travellers  do  after  a  K)ng  journey,  and 
in  his  case  a  tedious  one,  taken  by  him  in  attendance  on  Baldwin,  - 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  over  the  bleak  and  barren  mountains 
of  Wales. 
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Few  places  in  England  can  boast  of  a  finer  public  walk  than  that 
called  The  Quarry,  which  extends  alon^  the  banks  of  **  Sabrina 
Fair."  It  is  a  majifnificcnt  grove  of  singularly  large  and  luxuriant 
Hmetrees,  planted  in  stately  avenues,  and  spreading  over  a  space  of 
twenty-three  acres.  The  ground  slopes  to  the  river,  and  the  line  of 
the  avenues  is  broken  here  and  there  by  groups  of  horse-chestnuts, 
and  other  trees  of  graceful  growth.  On  the  opposite  shore  rises  a 
woody  amphitheatre,  where,  on  the  sloping  lawns,  were  once  pl  iyrd 
those  wonderful  mysteries  and  moralities  for  which  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury  was  famous ;  nor  did  this  spot  cease  to  be  a  theatre 
whm  such  monkish  pastimes  were  discontinued  ;  for  the  Dry  Dingle, 
as  it  IS  called,  formea  a  stage  for  the  young  actors  of  the  i¥ee  schools 
up  to  a  very  late  date.  An  annual  pageant  formerly  enlivened 
these  banks>  and  the  goddess  of  the  river 

'*  I<i?tcne<l,  where  i»l»e  was  sittioff 
Under  the  gl&My,  cool,  tiHtispurerit  wave," 

to  tlie  mirlhrul  ^^ounds  which  accompanied  Shrewsbury  show/' 
wlien,  on  Corpus  C  lu  jsti  day,  the  guilds  came  wiiii  banner.s  and 
ensigns  displayed,  and  accompanied  by  monks  and  prietits  in  sulenni 
procession,  celebrated  the  great  festival ;  or  afterwards,  when'  the 
religious  part  of  the  ceremony  was  omitted,  often  have 

''The  water-nymphs  that  in  the  bottom  plny'd  " 

been  startled  to  hcxur  the  quips  and  cranks  of  the  merry  weavers  and 
noercers,  and  their  fellows,  as  they  sat  In  their  respective  arbours," 
each  decorated  with  their  arms,  and  kept  up  the  revels  till  break  of 
day.  Little  care  had  they  to  provide  the  enjoined  "  mede  of  wax," 
which  of  old  they  w  ere  obliged  to  furnish  the  church  withal.  The 
day  became  one  solely  (levoted  to  gaiety  ;  but,  as  refinement  hns  in- 
creased, the  custom  has  lallen  into  diitUite,  and  the  pretty  mount  of 
Kingsland,  once  its  scene,  sees  no  more  festivals  of  the  kind.  A 
gigantic  house  of  industry  rises  on  the  height^  in  a  commanding 
positirin,  where  might  perhaps  once  have  been  a  castle,  placed  there 
to  guard  the  river  and  the  town.  In  the  pastures  opposite,  called 
Story's  Close, was  once  a  mighty  muster  of  (k  u  rmincd  spirits,  resolved 
to  defend  against  the  insolent  Spaniard  tiiat  Urania,"  whose  charms 
were  sung  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  Marches,  collected  together  in  this  spot.  In  the  year 
ISiSB,  all  the  forces  of  the  country,  both  horse  and  foot,  ready  to 
resist  the  i^reat  Armada. 

Nothing  now  reni  n'ns  of  the  cmec  extensive  convents  oi'  the  Fran- 
ciscan and  Dominican  triars,  which  in  early  times  occupied  the  two 
sides  of  the  river,  where  now  huge  iron  works  or  auiet  cottages  are 
seen.  In  the  convent  of  Bkck  Friars  it  was  that  the  Queen  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth  presented  him  with  two  sons,  Richard  and  Qeorge 
Plantagenet ;  and  here  were  once  plcasnnt  gardens  and  a  vineyard, 
now  vnnished.  The  walls  and  gates  of  the  town,  both  once  strong 
and  extensive,  are  now  scarcely  to  be  traced,  except  in  one  part, 
where  there  is  still  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wall  left,  on  which 
is  a  path  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Chester,  and  from  whence  is  a 
fine  view  over  the  wide-spreading  country,  where  the  great  Wrekin 
predominates,  and,  in  the  absence  of  higher  hills,  may  pass  for  a 
monntain  of  some  importance.  One  gate,  called  that  of  Water  Lane, 
keeps  its  station  by  the  river  side  in  venerable  seclusion,  unseen, 
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except  sought  for  by  the  curious.    Far  above,  on  a  rock,  tower  the 

biinJinp?  of  the  Council  Iionsc,  or  Lord's  Place,  conspicuous  and 
niajeslic.  It  wafl  hy  thi>  i^alc  that  the  Pa^l^.•^llle^ta^y  army,  in  1644, 
entered  stealtiiily,  and  tuuk  tiie  ttmn, — a  leat  which  was  con^dered 
worthy  of  praise,  at  exhibiting  much  generalship ;  but  there  le  re*- 
•on  to  believe  the  treachery  of  the  sentinels,  who  admitted  the  ad' 
verse  party,  was  the  secret  meaiis  by  which  the  end  was  gained. 
The  ro(  k  on  which  the  CooT^ril-house  stands  was  scaled  by  deter- 
mined soldiers,  who  knew  they  should  find  friends  within  ;  and  their 
companions,  mean  time,  had  gained  the  Water-gate,  and  forced  a 
tower  which  then  litood  in  the  middle  of  the  lane.  The  Yictorioos 
M yttOD,  that  fatal  foe  of  Welsh  and  Border  castles,  entered  with 
his  troqps,  and  proceeding  to  the  market-place,  a  conflict  of  short 
duration  ensued,  and  the  loyal  garrison  were  marched  ofT  to  Ludlow 
Castle,  while  the  republicans  employed  themselves  in  han^jing,  with- 
out trial,  thirteen  unfortunate  Iri^jhnien,  who  had  not  been  cared 
fur  by  their  friends  of  the  King's  party. 

The  Coundl-house,  now  a  private  residence,  is  still  in  good  pre. 
servation,  and  is  a  very  interesting  building.  It  stands  in  a  court, 
which  is  entered  through  a  curious  gate-house,  whose  gable-ends  are 
striped  black  and  white,  with  carved  window-frames  and  door- 
posts ;  beside  it,  now  built  into  a  rude  dwelling  and  stable,  is  all 
that  remains^  of  the  Norman  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  courts 
and  halls  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  retainers  of  Roger  Earl 
of  Montgomery,  who  erected  them.  The  President  and  Council  of 
the  Marches  of  Wales  were  wont  to  assemble  in  the  Lord's  Place,  or 
Council-house,  and  here  was  great  state  kept,  and  regal  entertain- 
ments given.  It  is  difiit  ult  now  to  trace  the  J^ize  of  the  apLutments, 
which  are  divided  and  arranged  for  modern  convenience ;  and  there 
is  no  chamber  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  have  received  a  large  as« 
sembly,  such  as  was  accustomed  to  congregate  beneath  this  root 
The  entrance-hall  still  preserves  its  antique  carving  of  dark  oak,  and 
its  pretty,  old,  lokv  doorways  ;  and  the  beautiful  terrace  is  probably 
not  much  changed  from  what  it  formerly  was.  It  snrni<mnt9  a 
hanging  garden,  placed  high  above  tlie  Severn,  and  overlooks  a  fine 
extent  of  country,  and  part  of  the  town,  the  dull  red  tower  ol  the 
old  abbey  being  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  scene.  The  Lord's 
Place  was  frequently  the  abode  of  the  father  of  the  poet  Philip  Sid- 
ney, when  he  wa?^  President  of  Wales  and  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland. 
He  came  almost  every  year  to  Shrewsbury  ;  for  he  had  strong  in- 
ducement in  the  town.  Philip  was  a  pupil  at  the  famous  grammar- 
school,  which  boasts  of  him,  and  shows  hia  name  in  a  ii&t  of  scholars 
entered  in  a  memorandum-book. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney,  as  Knight  of  the  Garter,  kept  the  feast  of  St. 
George  here  in  1581,  with  singular  splendour.  He  marched  in  state 
fVom  the  Council-house  to  the  then  magnificent  church  of  St.  Chad's, 
whose  stalls,  now  no  more,  were  then  decorated  with  the  arms  of 
the  knights,  and  service  was  "  sung  by  note  "  with  great  solemnity. 
The  duxens  were  never  weaij  of  showing  him  honour,  and  loaded 
him  and  his  lady  and  son  with  presents  and  civilities.  There  was 
no  lack  of  Shrewsbury  cakes  on  these  occasions ;  but  the  records 
kept  of  their  bestowal  proves  that  they  were  held  as  choice  dainties, 
and  their  price  in  Elizabeth's  tmie  was  precisely  the  same  as  now. 
It  is  set  forth  in  the  town's  expenses: — 
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Item.  Spent  and  given  to  Mr.  Phillipe  SKddney,  at  his  coming  to 
this  town  with  my  Lord  President  his  father,  in  wine,  cakes,  and 
other  things,— seven  ibillings  and  twopence. 
"Item.  1561,  when  Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  President  of  Wales 

and  Lor(i  Deputy  of  Ireland. 

"A  box  of  mnrmylad, — four  shilh*n|Ts, 

"A  pound  of  sugar,  with  cowconjUls  bt/koiix, — three  shiDings. 
''A  pottall  ot  lepokras, — three  shillings  and  fourpeiice. 
"  In  waflTerys, — ^rourteen  penee. 

"  Given  to  my  Lord  Stafford  a  dossyn  of  fyen  kakys,— two  shilHt^ 

"  A  dosen  of  kakys  for  the  Earl  of  Essex, — ditto." 

The  Queen's  magnificent  favourite  did  not  disdain  a  dozen  of 
Shrewsbury  cakes!  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ate  them  like  a  school- 
boy. Manv  cakes  also  did  "  the  honourable  Lady  iVIary  "  get  when, 
as  reofurdea,  die  eame  in  her  wagon  to  meet  her  husbands  and  took 
her  lodgings  at  the  Lord's  Place ;  it  eost  the  town  no  less  than  ten 
pounds  eighteen  shillings  and  elevenpence  to  feast  and  entertain  her, 
run!  the  scholars  of  the  free  schools  exortpcl  all  their  skill  in  deliver- 
ing a  suitable  oration  at  the  conduit  of  the  "  Wyle  Copp,"  where  her 
trumpeter  and  wagon  paused  awhile. 

But  the  most  memorable  occasion  in  which  the  citizens  and  scho* 
lars  paid  Sir  Henrv  their  devoirs  was  at  the  above-mentioned  time, 
when  he  held  the  feast  of  St.  George.  A  costly  banquet  was  given 
him  in  the  school-garden,  and  the  next  day  the  pupils,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred  and  sixty,  mustered  in  the  e^round  called  The 
Gay,  with  their  masters,  and  the  head  hoy,  or  i^cncral,  together  with 
his  assistant,  the  captain,  addres&cd  their  guest  iu  a  speech  of  8ur« 
passing  eloquence,  which  was  only  equalled '  by  the  taste  after- 
wards displayed  by  *'  Young  Salop,"  when  Sir  Henry  took  his  de- 
parture by  water,  and  when  *'  certain  of  the  scholars,  in  guise  of 
wnter-nvmph^,  their  apparel  green,  and  green  willnws  on  their 
heads,"  came  forth  from  islands  in  the  river,  and  poured  out  their 
regrets  at  his  departure  so  pitifully,  that  the  Lord  President  himself 
was  moved  to  tears — either  of  mii^  or  sympathy.  At  this  time 
the  Queen  herself  had  been  expected  at  Sbrewsburv,  and  much  of 
the  splendour  displayed  was  no  doubt  prepared  for  her*  as,  without 
question,  were  the  moving  verses  composed  for  the  occasion  by  the 
ufeful  poet  Churchyard,  whose  muse  was  always  employ rd  to  cele- 
brate these  events.  No  wonder  that  the  father  of  hir  i'liilip  wa« 
observed  to  ''change  countenance"  when  the  disguised  nymphs,  in 
woeful  accents,  sobbed  forth  strains  like  these:—. 

*^  And  will  yotir  honour  needs  depart, 
And  must  it  nm!'^  he  w  • 
Would  (iod  we  cuuld  like  tiiili«i»  su'im. 
That  we  might  with  thse  go ! 

Or  else  would  God  this  little  islo 

Were  stretched  out  so  lrir:rf% 
That  vie  on  foot  might  fulluw  ye^ 
And  wait  upon  Ay  ! 

But,  feeing  that  we  cannot  swim, 

AtmI  ?»<T!<n«1  N  at  an  end, 
bate  passage,  with  a  short  return, 
The  mighty  Ood  thos  sand  t** 

Surely  Shakspeaie  was  much  indebted  to  the  renowned  Thomas 
Churchyard  ana  the  amateur  players  of  Shrewsbury  for  his  acting 
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icenes  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'*  That  tragical  comedy 
of  Pyramus  Is  scarcely  more  lauj^hable  than  these  lines  uttered  by 

the  ciisconsolate  water  nymphs  of"  Severn. 

Cbarleii  tlie  First  more  than  ontc  vi-ited  the  Lord's  Place.  He 
established  a  mint  at  Shrewsbury,  utid  wa;^  fond  of  the  town,  and 
the  inhabitanta  showed  him  always  great  attachment.  In  164S  he 
drew  up  his  army  on  a  spot  afterwards  called  the  Soldier's  Piece, 
and  which  is  now  the  race-ground,  where  he  publicly  thanked  the 
gentry  of  the  county  for  their  snp]>ort  and  service  in  his  t\rue  of 
need.  Charles  the  Second  ofrercil  t<'  iiKiko  the  town  a  citv  ;  hut  the 
citizens  declined  the  distinction,  desu  ing  that  it  shuukl  ^tiil  remain 
A  borough :  flrom  henceforth  they  were  therefore  called  "  Proud  Sa* 
lopians." 

The  few  dark  red  towers  of  the  castle  stand  on  a  6ne  eminence, 
jfi-'t  aI>ove  the  free  jErrnmmar- school  ;  and  from  the  hi<>:hest  part,  now 
a  pretty  houer  in  a  /jardeii,  ihr  coinitry  i^  commanded  to  im- 
mense diiitancc.  WiUium  tiie  Conqueror  gave  this  castle  to  his 
fViend  and  follower^  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  enlarged  and  forti- 
fied it  more  securely ;  for  it  stands  at  the  only  point  which  is  unde- 
fended by  the  river,  which  on  all  the  other  sides  surrounds  the  town 
m\d  guards  it  effectually  with  its  broad  and  rapid  stream. 

One  interior  /gateway  remains,  and  has  a  grand  and  imposing 
effect,  though  its  portcnllis  and  towers  have  disappeared.  Through 
this  gateway  the  last  Nurmuu  Karl  of  Shrewsbury  issued  forth  to 
deliver  the  keys  of  the  castle,  and  offer  his  submission  to  Hcniy  the 
First.  It  was  of  grest  importaboe  at  the  period  when  the  turbulent 
Welsh  were  continually  making  attacks  on  the  border«townB«  and 
was  once  of  great  oxtent  and  remarkable  strength. 

Close  below  the  castle  are  seen  the  tower  and  antique  walls  of  the 
famous  grammar-school,  founded  by  that  youthful  lover  and  encuu- 
rager  of  learning,  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  1561,  its  revenues  being 
supplied  from  the  two  dissolved  colleges  of  8t  Mlu-y  and  8t  ChacL 
The  front  of  the  building  is  much  ornamented,  and  a  parapet,  with 
a  scalloped  trefoil  pattern,  runs  along  the  top,  which  gives  it  light- 
ness and  some  grace,  thoncli  it  ])os-cs«irs  little  beaut}'  of  architec* 
ture,  atid  is  rather  interesting  Irom  its  a^o  and  its  destination.  The 
chambers  within  are,  however,  very  good,  particularly  the  library, 
rebuilt  about  thirty  years  since  ;  and  the  collection  of  books  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  possessed  by  any  similar  institution,  except  Eton. 
^jMind  the  apartnu nt  are  numerous  portraits,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  of 
conrso,  being  one  the  mo^t  in  honour  ;  and  that  the  \c;^^t  so,  and  the 
absence  of  whieli  would  be  nuu  e  agreeable  than  its  prt  j-eiice,  is  no 
other  than  Judge  Jeft'eries  of  hateful  memory.  As  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, neither  masters  nor  scholars  are  proud  of  showing  the  picture 
of  the  cruel  judge;  but,  as  he  was  at  the  free  school,  they  do  not 
feel,  I  suppose,  at  liberty  to  remove  him  from  the  walls.  On  my 
inquiring  whom  the  picture  reprepentrd,  I  was  hastily  told  hi^  name 
by  one  of  the  masters;  and  a  pu])il  near  whispered,  that  Jetferies,  it 
was  true,  had  been  at  the  school,  but  was  **  cxpelletl  Jar  bullying." 
There  are  some  very  perfect  and  interesting  sepulchral  stones  pre- 
served here^  whidi  were  found  at  Wroxeter,  the  ancient  Urioonium, 
where  the  plough  is  constantly  bringing  wonders  to  lights  which 
have  long  slept  in  the  peaceful  earth.  But  the  most  curious  disco- 
Very  made  here  i&,  an  intimation  contained  in  a  manuscript  copy  of 
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the  PeDtateucbj  which,  whether  it  be  founded  on  any  fact  or  not, 
|[oet  Ur  to  throw  *'ecMida)  on  Queen  Blisabeth,"  The  manaficript 
18  well  pieaerved,  and  partially  illuminated,  and  once  belonged  to  a 

certain  vicar  of  Shawbury,  who  in  1555  ^vas  appointed  to  the  vicar- 
by  Queen  Mary.  He  afterwards  cunfuruied  to  tlie  Establi.slx-d 
Cilurch,  and  held  the  livnig  for  sixty  years.  This  vicar,  who  was 
called  Sir  John  Dychar,  might  not  have  been  friendly  to  the  Pro- 
tettant  Queen,  and  the  lingular  entry  in  his  hand  on  the  margin  of 
this  book  may  have  been  a  pieee  of  malice.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  efface  the  entry,  but 
unsuccessfully,  the  first  ink  bein^j  the  blackest,  and  refusing  tf>  be 
overpowered  bv  that  wiiich  8ub>tituted  other  words,  in  hopes  to 
mislead  the  reutier.    The  entry  runs  as  follows  ;— . 

**  Henry  Roido  Dudley  Tutfaer  PlanUgenet,  filius  Q.  E.  reg.  et 
Kobt.  Comitis  Iieicestr." 
This  is  written  at  the  top  of  the  page,  nearly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  and  at  the  liottc^m  ihvrv  has  evidently  been  more;  but  a 
square  piece  ha^  been  cut  out  of  the  leaf,  therefore  the  secret  is 
effectually  preserved. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  such  a  personage  as  this  mysterious  son 
was  brought  up  secretly  at  the  free  school  of  Shrewsbury  ;  but  what 
became  of  him  is  not  known  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  account  for  this  cu* 
rious  entry  in  the  parish-church  book  of  Sliawbury. 

Several  exhibitions  of  seventy  and  ei'ihty  pounds  a«year  belong  to 
this  school,  lo  which  the  frepmen'«i  are  entitled  for  a  certain 

number  of  years.  An  uddilional  one  of  one  hundred  per  annum 
was  founded  in  honour  of  the  head  master.  Dr.  Butler,  to  be  tenable 
by  the  sons  of  Areemen  entering  at  either  university.  A  young  gen* 
tleman  had  just  gained  this  great  distinction  when  I  visited  Shrews« 
bury,  and  tnere  was  much  rei(»icin;2r  nt  the  event.  The  nafncft  of 
those  distinguished  scliolars,  Philip  Sidney  and  his  t>ientl  Fulke 
Greville,  are  to  be  seen  in  a  book  of  entries ;  and  with  theirs  tiiui  ot 
John  Harrington,  probably  the  father  of  Prince  Henrv's  learned  and 
short-lived  young  friend,  and  of  Lucy,  the  accomplished  companion 
of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who  passed  much  of  her  early  life 
under  Lord  Ilairington's  roof. 

The  poet  Shenstone  is  also  said  to  have  been  brought  up  here; 
but  nothuig  positive  is  asserted  in  relation  to  him. 

The  names  of  tlie  streets  and  courts  at  Shrewsbury  are  very  ex- 
traordinary and  startling  to  a  stranger  ;  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  account 
for  many  of  them.  One  part  is  called  by  the  very  unmusical  name 
of  Dog-pole.  There  is  Dog-pole  Court,  and  Dog-pole  Street,  and 
Dog  Lane,  which,  more  honoured  tlian  its  fellows,  is  now  named 
Claremont  Street ;  and  antiquaries,  wlio  have  busied  themselves  to 
discover  hidden  meanings,  do  not  seem  yet  to  have  hit  upon  the  sig- 
nification of  this  strange  cognomen.  Some  say  it  should  be  doke,  or 
dnek,  io  deeUne,  md  poll,  ike  head, — ^because  this  quarter  ,  makes  a 
sudden  descent  to  the  Wyle  Copp,  a  long  precipitous  street,  which 
leads  down  to  the  English  brid^re  and  the  ablx'y. 

In  this  Wyle  Copp  are  many  very  antique  fjable-cnded  hoiiT*;  ; 
and  one  is  conspicuous,  where  it  is  said  Henry  of  Richmond  took  u^i 
his  abode  during  his  stay  at  Shrewsbury.  Scarcely  a  house  in  this 
steep  street  but  presents  an  ancient  front :  some  are  adorned  with 
carving,  some  have  projecting  and  overhimging  stories ;  but  all  are 
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restoretl,  and  rendered  habitable^  and  have  nothing  of  the  neglect 
and  desolation  which  is  atually  found  hi  the  Preneh  towns  which 
Shrewsbury  so  much  resembles.  The  WVle  Copp  is  the  original 
portion  of  the  town  where  the  early  Britiih  settlers  lived ;  and  if  to 
be  almost  inaccessible  was  sn  edvsntage,  it  was  possessed  by.  these 
first  denizt-ns  in  perfection. 

In  the  centre  of  the  towii  is  a  fine  square,  where  stands  a  vener- 
able antique  building,  called  the  Market-house,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable, perhaps,  in  England,  though  not  unlike  many  still  existing 
in  France  and  Belgium.  It  was  hm'lt  in  1595,  to  replace  one  of 
timber  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  finished  in  less  than  four  months, 
— a  sirtffukf  thing  in  those  days,  when  solidit}-  rnther  than  celerity 
was  i^'^i  n (Tally  considered.  There  is  an  oprn  artatte  n)Lind  the  build- 
ing, and  tlie  arms  of  England  under  Elizabeth,  in  higii  relief,  adorn 
its  principal  front ;  above  the  arcades  is  a  series  of  square  muUioned 
windows,  surmounted  with  a  rich  fanciful  parapet  of  curved  embra* 
sures,  here  and  there  relieved  by  flower- shaped  pinnacles.  In  a  niche 
is  an  armed  statue  ofRirhnnl  Duke  of  York,  father  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  with  a  device  ot  tliree  ro-es  on  a  stalk.  This  figure  was 
removed  from  the  \\  e)sh  bridge  \s  \ivi\  the  antique  tower  there  was 
destroved,  and  a  modern  bridge  erected  over  the  river.  It  used  to 
be  called  Llewelyn,  and  sometimes  David. 

The  Market-house  is  still  used  for  a  corn-market ;  but  the  Tenders 
of  vegetables  and  other  commodities  prefer  sitting  in  rows  on  the 
pfivenuMH  of  the  great  square,  with  their  wares  spread  out  in  profu- 
.sioii  bt  Inre  them.  The  effect  j)i  (Klii(*e(l  is  precisely  like  that  of  a 
foreign  uiarket,  except  that  there  is  but  liule  in  the  costumes  to 
attract,  very  few  Welsh  people  now  attending,  though  at  one  period^ 
on  marfcet-days,  a  host  of  Welshmen  came  pouring  in  with  woollen 
goods,  now  entirely  superseded* 

In  the  High  Street  are  «;everMl  beautiful  striped  h(ni«e<;,  in  the 
most  exquisite  preservation,  and  carefully  re-painted  iroin  tirae  to 
time.  One,  called  Ireland's  Mansion,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
it  is  possible  to  see.  It  is  four  stories  high,  has  four  ranges  of  bay- 
windows,  and  is  co¥ered  with  ornament,  the  pointed  gables  adorned 
with  armorial  bearings.  Nearly  opposite  are  some  others,  finely 
b?irred  and  crossed  whh  timlier.  IIi<^h  Street  was  formerly  called 
Bakt  i  s'  How,  from  the  circumt>tiuirc  of  most  of  that  fraternity  living 
there ;  and  even  now  the  street  is  redolent  of  pastrycooks,  -whose 
famous  cakes  fill  every  window  in  wondrous  variety  and  remarkable 
beauty.  The  celebrated  ftmnW,  however,  was  not  to  be  seen  when 
we  were  there,  as  it  is  exhibited  only  in  the  winter.  It  is  a  myste* 
rious  composition,  of  antiquity  equal  to  its  brother  condiment, 
minee-ment  and  saffron  forming  the  chief  ingredients.  It  is  both 
boiled  and  li  iked,  both  hard  and  soft, — in  fact,  has  no  parallel  in 
ii^iiglund,  and  is  probably  oi  aiunkish  origin. 

In  Grope  Lane  is  another  curious  half-timbered  house,  formerly 
the  Mercers'  Hall,  and  a  remarkable  stone  one,  with  long  pointed 
windows,  once  Shearmen's  Hall,  before  which,  from  the  time  of 
Edward  tlie  Fourth  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  a  IMay-pole  used  to  be 
erected,  acconipauicd  with  many  gay  doings,  but  all  put  down  by 
public  preaching,  and  its  votarici*  thrown  into  prison  for  persisting 
m  the  profane  pastime,  redolent  of  paganism.  Though  the  May-pole 
has  long  disappeared,  there  is  still  in  Shrewsbury  a  relic  more  start- 
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Hng  of  the  old  worship  of  stocks  and  stones,  which,  for  some  unex- 
plained cause,  is  preaerved  with  great  care.  This  is  called  tlie  iiell 
Stone,  and,  though  it  is  bot  an  o^nary,  unfonned  block,  the  Salo- 
pians have  placed  it  in  a  garden,  where  it  is  snmunded  by  flowering 
shrubs,  ana  kept  with  care.  No  one  knows  why  it  is  called  the 
Bell  vStnne,  nor  why  it  has  never  been  destroyed :  some  tradition  of 
its  sacred  character  must  surely  have  prevented  its  being  broken  in 
pieces  to  mend  tlie  roads,  or  built  into  some  uiiice  or  outhouse.  At 

I  once  made  great  efforts  to  find  a  pagan  altar  in 
the  market-pla(^,  which  had  kept  its  station  for  centuries ;  but  that 
was  known  to  have  been  a  saered  stone.  No  antiquary  of  Shrews^ 
bury  could,  however,  sati^ify  rr.e  as  to  the  history  of  this  rclir,  the 
name  of  which  alone  suggests  its  story.  Nothing  is  left  of  the  once 
fine  cross  which  adorned  one  of  the  open  spaces  of  the  town  on  Pride 
Hill,  nor  is  there  a  pedestal  or  a  stone  belonging  to  it  preserved  ; 
but  the  Bell  Stone  is  stiU  on  the  ground,  and  put  in  a  place  of 
safety. 

Strange  sounding  names  assail  the  enr  of  the  stranger  as  he  asks 
his  way  in  Shrewsbury.  Now  he  is  directed  to  Shopiatch,  now  to 
Knuckin  Street,  now  to  Murivance  and  Mardol,  to  Double  Butcher 
Row,  Bull  in  the  Barn,  and  Oxlode,  to  Fish  Street  and  Milk  Street ; 
and  then  comes  the  more  refined  quarter*  onee  called  Chedde,  or 
Priest's  Lode,  but  now  named,  like  Portia's  retreat,  Belmont,  with 
good  reason ;  for  some  of  the  best  houses  are  situated  there,  and  the 
view  from  the  gardens  behind  them  is  extremely  beautiful.  The 
open  space  called  The  Gay,  or  Le  Geye,  was  a  pasture  belonging  to 
the  monks  of  the  Holy  Cross,  granted  by  them  by  purchase  to  the 

fuild  of  St.  Winifred,  the  bones  of  that  celebrated  sainted  lady  of 
[oljrwell,  in  Flintshire,  having  been  translated  to  the  abbey  of 
Shrewsbury.  Other  meadows  were  called,  in  diction  half  French 
and  half  English,  Le  Almencr'?  Orchard  and  Le  Hnlliwell  Held  (/.  c. 
slope),  Le  Connynger,  or  Rabbit-field,  Le  Barlyteld,  and  Long 
Medowe.  One  meadow  was  called  Le  Monk's  Eye,  which  answers 
to  the  Roodee,  or  Rood  Eye,  of  Chester.  There  were  also  Carvecall 
and  Raven  Meadows ;  but  I  believe  most  of  these  are  now  covered 
with  houses. 

Perhaps  this  Raven  Meadow  was  the  haunt  of  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary birds  who  were  believed  to  carry  within  them  a  stone  of 
invisibility.  Such  a  raven  was  kept  in  SIn  cwsbury  by  the  unfortu- 
nate Eari  of  Arundel,  who  was  brouglit  to  the  block  in  139/  ;  it 
is  related  of  him  that  one  day,  as  he  was  seated  in  a  bower  in  his 
garden  playing  at  chess,  the  bird,  or  a  spirit  in  that  form,  brought 
up  a  stone  which  had  the  power  of  making  invisible  him  who  possessed 
it.  "  The  Earl  -^et  no  store  by  it,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends ;  jind  soon  after,  being  arrested  by  a  strong  hand,  he  was 
committed  to  ward,  and  finally  beheaded." 

Owen  Glendower  was  believed  to  have  been  more  cautious,  wad 
not  to  have  slighted  such  a  treasure  when  thrown  in  his  way.  By 
seme  means  he  got  this  very  raven-stone  of  power  into  his  hands ; 
for  often  when  besieged,  nnd  his  camp  taken,  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  This  is  probably  the  "  molten  raven  "  mentioned  by  Hotspur 
amongst  the  *'  scimble  scamble  stuff  "  of  which  the  pompous  Welsh- 
man boasted,  to  prove  himself  more  than  mortal. 

The  churches  of  Shrewsbury  are  very  andent  and  very  nummns. 
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The  carllett  U  old  St  Chad's,  which,  though  replaced  by  a  new 
building  of  the  same  name,  in  a  part  of  the  town  near  the  Quarry, 

has  not  entirely  disappeared.  Part  of  its  heavy  Saxon  bulk  still  re- 
mains in  a  square,  and  was,  till  lately,  used  as  a  school.  It  has  a 
venerable  appearance  ;  anj,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  fall,  as  the  rest  of 
the  building  did,  it  will  probably  be  allowed  to  keep  its  station  ; 
for  the  inhwitanta  of  Shrewabury,  to  their  honour,  seem  proud  of 
their  antiquities.  Although  the  church  was  much  decayed,  a  few 

? rears  ago  service  used  to  be  performed  within  the  walls,  and  a  very 
ar^^o  consfrej^ation,  no  less  than  three  tlion^and  persons,  hatl  assem- 
bled on  the  occasion  of  n  military  funeral,  a  short  time  betbie  it5 
destruction.  It  was  about  daybreak  on  the  fatal  morning  tiiat,  a^  a 
voung  chimney-sweeper  sat  perched  on  the  roafoi  a  house  m  a  neigh- 
bouring street,  he  was  startled  to  see  the  high  tower  of  St  Ghiul'a 
rocking  and  reeling,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  air,  and  the  figure  of  the 
saint,  which  was  placed  on  the  highest  pinnacle,  tottering  in  its  niche. 
Wliilo  he  gazed  in  bewildered  te?T<>r,  the  tr»v.  cr  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  with  a  mighty  crash  down  went  tlie  whole  fabric,  cruslnng  in 
the  roof,  walls,  and  all  before  it.  The  only  witness  of  this  awful 
sight  scrambled  down  into  the  house,  and,  rushing  out  into  the 
street,  ran  breathlessly  along,  exclaiming  to  all  he  met,  '*  St  Chad's 
church  is  sunk  into  the  earth."  No  one  believed  him  ;  for,  strange 
to  s;iy,  few  had  heard  the  noise  of  the  fall,  and  even  persons  in  the 
square  were  not  awakened.  Soon,  however,  the  truth  was  apparent, 
and  the  whole  population  of  Shrewsbury  collected  round  the  ruins 
in  amaaement  and  dismay.  All  of  the  immense  church  was  a  mass 
of  destruction,  except  the  porch  and  a  few  windows,  still  standing  ; 
beautiful  pillars,  statues,  ornaments,  were  broken  to  pieces ;  but,  on 
clearinnr  nwriy  t!ie  nibbi>!),  the  figure  of  the  presiding  saint  hhnst  If 
waii  ibnnd  beneath  perfectly  uninjured.  The  statue  is  elegantly 
sculptured,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  vestry  of  new  8t.  Chad's, 
an  enormous,  misshapen  rotunda,  with  a  high  tower,  conspicuous 
from  most  parts  of  the  town. 

This  antique  church  was  once  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the 
time  of  Richard  the  Second,  thr(»ugh  the  ina<lvertence  of  a  man  who 
was  workinnr  on  t!ie  leads.  He  was  so  terrified  when  he  saw  the 
flames  burst  lortii,  that  he  ran  instantly  to  his  own  house,  ]mt  a  few 
marks  in  his  pocket,  and  fled  through  the  preuiities  of  a  neighbour. 
He  reached  the  ford  at  the  SUme-gate,  and  there  threw  himself  into 
the  river,  hoping  to  swim  across ;  but  the  current  was  too  strong^  and 
the  unhappy  man  was  drowned. 

The  cause  of  its  final  destruction  seems  in  have  been  the  injudi- 
cious mode  adopted  with  a  view  to  streniiilu  11  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  great  tower  which  iiad  decayed  and  shrunk,  111  consequence  of 
graves  having  been  made  too  near  it  The  vibration  of  the  bells, 
which  were  a  heavy  peal,  caused  this  pillar  to  give  way,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  lUlowed.  It  is  said  the  masons  had  a  nar^ 
row  escape ;  for  thev  were  only  waitinj:^  till  the  sexton  wns  ready 
with  tlie  keys  to  admit  them  to  continue  their  misdirected  lahourg. 

What  remains  of  St.  Chad's  is  now  used  as  a  chapel,  wiiere  the 
•burial'Service  of  the  cemetery  in  which  it  stands  is  read.    If  the  new 
St.  Chad's  were  a  building  intended  for  a  circus,  or  some  dramatic 
exhibition,  its  huge  dimensions  and  singular  shape  might  be  admired. 
Its  tower  is,  however,  ornamental,  and  very  handsome  when  seen  at 
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a  dibtance,  rising  as  it  clues  above  all  the  buildings  of  the  tuwn.  The 
efaoTch  it  highly  decorated  in  the  interior  wiu  ttained  and 
adornments  of  all  kinds,  which  are  much  admired  by  the  &lopiaQt^ 

as  well  as  its  fine  music. 

The  grandest  object,  however,  in  the  view  of  the  town  is  the  beau- 
tiful spire  of  St.  Clary's,  which,  as  the  church  stands  on  very  high 
ground,  is  seen  from  every  point.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  charchet,  and  hat  much  bdonguig  to  it  which  de- 
mandt  admiration.  Three  distinct  styles  are  apparent  in  its  ar^i- 
tecture,  — the  Anglo-Norman,  the  early  lancet,  and  the  pointed  and 
obtuse  arch  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Tlie  doorways 
and  windows  present  some  beautiful  nit)ul<lings  and  tracery  ;  the 
carved  oak  roof  and  circular  interior  pillars  are  remarkable ;  and 
there  is  some  of  the  finest  ancient  painted  glass  in  the  country  to  be 
seen  there,  which>  however,  originally  belonged  to  old  St  Chad's* 
Exteriorly  the  form  it  very  irregular,  and  the  colour  of  the  walls  it 
so  dark  and  dingy,  that  at  first  the  real  beaotiet  of  the  building  are 
not  appreciated. 

There  is  on  the  jioi  i  h  side  of  the  altar  a  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
singular  triple  lancet  wnuiuw,  witii  arches  remarkably  acute,  resting 
on  isolated  columns,  whose  capitals  are  adorned  witn  exquisite  foli- 
age. Several  of  the  other  windowt  are  also  extremely  beautiful.  In 
Trinity  chapel  is  an  altar-tomb,  on  which  is  the  elBgy  of  a  knight  in 
armour,  which  u^rt]  to  be  called  that  of  Hotspur.  It  is,  however,  of 
earlier  date,  and  represents  a  warrior  less  distinguished  in  history. 

The  Abbey  church  is  a  strange  old  building,  witii  no  more 
beauty  than  the  cathedral  at  Chester,  battered  and  worn,  solemn 
and  msmaL  Its  large  window,  which  extends  more  than  lialf  way 
up  the  dingy  red  stone  tower,  it  thought  to  be  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  its  kind  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  much  too  large  for  the  size  of  the 
tower,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  fabric,  does  not  ^how  to  mm'!\ 
advantage.  There  are  pretty  8axon  doors  and  wnidcnvs  here  aiul 
there ;  and  doubtless,  when  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  com- 
plete, it  was  a  very  gorgeout  building.  It  was  founded  in  1063,  by 
Roger  de  Alontgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewtbury,  and  yielded  to  none  in 
richet  and  splendour. 

Amoni^Mt  other  chapels  which  it  contained,  was  one  dedicated  to 
St.  Alkniunde,  where  once  burned  a  candle  in  memory  uf  a  won- 
drous miracle,  such  as  few  chronicles  could  record.  It  nappencd  in 
this  sort:-^ 

Roger  de  Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  had  been  for  some  time 
aflfected  with  that  must  distressing  of  all  maladies,  the  leprosy,  and 
no  remedy  could  be  found  to  afford  him  relief.  At  lon;;th,  w  hen  he 
was  almost  reduced  to  despair,  he  was  favoured  with  a  visitm,  he 
thus  sets  it  forth  in  a  charter,  granting  certain  privileges  to  the  min- 
strels of  Shrewsbury,  a  class  of  persons  not  often  connected  with 
any  religious  matters,  but,  on  the  contrary,  generally  looked  upon 
with  contempt  and  fear  by  the  clergy,  whom  they  were  apt  to  ridi* 
cule,  and,  by  their  profane  excitement  to  amusement  and  worldly 
songs,  often  prevfuted  rich  lords  from  endowing  holy  places  with 
their  wealth.  I  he  minstrel  of  the  Karl  was,  however,  an  exception, 
as  will  be  shown.  * 

I,  Roger  de  Beddem,  Earl  of  Shrewsbuf^y,  soon  after  the  con- 
quest of  my  sovrayn  Wm.  Conqueror,  was  enfect  with  sickness  of 
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leper,  and,  as  I  in  my  sickne^  being,  a  vision  appeareth  to  me  in 
myne  chamber,  and  bade  me  go  to  Araske,  for  there  was  a  candyll 
tlie  wMdi  was  with  ovr  Ladye  Christy's  notber  io  Baddera  at  Ab 
birth  of  our  Blessed  Lord  bar  flon ;  and  that  time  the  aaid  candyfl 

tende  by  hitselfe  thro  myrakle,  and  when  the  night  was  gone  an 
angyll  took  the  randyll  am]  bare  hitt  into  the  heir  (air)  in  Araski\ 
and  there  it  biiriiith  and  never  wasteth,  and  so  shall  to  the  day  of 
doom  :  and  yif  thuu  might  get  a  bight  of  that  candy  11,  and  a  drop  of 
tliat  waza,  tnau  shonldM  ba  haola  of  tby  riekoane,  &c  &c. 

Whara  "Araske"  happened  to  be  was  unknown,  but  in  tboM 
cases,  and  especially  when  a  minstrel  was  concerned,  whose  business 
it  to  invent  and  discover,  tfaa  fisctcvcn  of  its  noo-euatenoe  wasoC 
no  consc'(jurnce  whatever. 

A  party  oi  devout  persons,  attached  to  the  Earl,  resolved  to  set 
IbrA  OB  %  voyage  of  disoovery,  and  anaongst  them  was  bia  (kyooiite 
ifmnh^,  who  probably  took  the  load  in  diraetinff  their  steps  to 
Artske,  this  city  in  the  clouds.    They  duly  arrived  there,  andbaving 
repaired  to  the  temple  where  the  blessed  crindle  wn«?  known  to  be 
contained,  tht  y  a]]  ju  ayed  without  ceasing  for  foity  days.  Kvery 
third  day,  during  this  period,  a  glimpse  of  the  candle  was  vouch- 
safed to  them,  but  it  was  so  far  off  that  they  could  only  just  discern 
ita  light   By  this  token  they  bccune  aware  that  some  one  amongst 
them  was  thought  unworthy ;  aeootdingly  tbey  resoKved  tbat  everj 
one  of  their  party  should  pray  separately.     One  after  the  other 
they  passed  the  nipht  in  pious  entreaties  but  to  no  effeet,  until  it 
came  to  the  turn  ol  tliis  Pha^nix  of  minstrels,  who  had  not  been  long 
kneeling  at  the  ulur  h  hen  the  wondrous  candle  descended  so  close 
to  him  Uiat  a  drop  of  the  wax  fell  on  liis-  right  hand.   He  instentl j 
placed  the  predous  drop  in  a  silver  bottle  and,  the  object  of  their 
journey  being  aeecnnplished,  the  company  set  forth  on  their  return 
to  Shrewsbury.    By  the  time  the  mmstrel  arrived  at  the  Earl's  pa- 
lace his  silver  bottle  was  full  of  wax,  which  had  miraculously 
increased.    His  grateful  master  immediately  anointed  himself  with 
it,  and  in  a  very  short  time  bis  cure  was  effected.  As  soon  aa  tiua 
took  place,  the  remainder  of  the  wax  dimppeared.  What  ooold  the 
Earl  do  after  this  but  gnmt  singular  privileges  to  the  order  of  min- 
strels, which  were  confirmed  by  the  pious  Conqueror,  nnd  renewed 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth.   IVIorcover  the  Karl  ordained, 
of  course  providing  funds  accordingly,  that  a  candle  should  hence- 
forth, and  for  ever,  burn  on  the  altar  of  St.  Alkmunde's  chapel,  in  the 
church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Fsul,  of  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Oross. 

Shrewsbury  is  remarkable  for  the  fondness  of  its  inhabitants  for 
melod}',  concerts  and  music  meetings  being  particularly  successful 
there ;  In  it  how  much  of  this  taste  they  owe  to  the  irsaWre  and  bis 
candle  1  do  not  kmiw-. 

There  are  several  lumbs  with  effigies  of  knights  in  chain  and  plate 
armour,  and  a  figure  in  a  niche,  said  to  represent  Edward  thel%ird. 
The  fonts  are  curious,  and  elaborately  ornamented ;  and  the  stores  of 
the  church  are  enriched  by  several  monuments  formerly  in  St.  Chad's. 

The  part  of  the  town  in  which  the  Abbey  church  stands  is  across 
the  Kngli&h  bridge,  from  whence  is  a  fine  view  of  the  town ;  and 
this  suburb  is  called  tiic  Abbey  Foregate,  to  which  is  attached  the 
hamlet  of  Murivale.  Two  houses,  adorned  with  beautiful  patterns 
in  wood,  striped,  crossed,  and  lined,  stand  here.  Both  are  extremdjr 
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interesting.  The  first  has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  sur- 
Monded  by  a  moat,  and  tbe  other  it  perfect  in  its  gables  end  originBl 
Ibrm.  Of  oonne  a  whole  forest  of  old  hoases  has  been  removed 
Irom  this  spot  to  admit  of  so  wide  a  space  as  exists  before  the  Abbey, 

and  these  two  beautiful  htmse?  stand  out  in  p;reat  dignity,  unenciim<- 
bered,  and  open  to  the  broad  road  whicli  has  not  long  been  made 
here.  Opposite  the  Abbey,  in  a  garden,  is  still  standing  an  exqui- 
sitely carved  pulpit,  partially  shaded  with  ivy  and  graceful  trees. 
It  teata  on  part  ef  tne  mined  wall  of  the  refectory,  and  waa,  no 
doubt,  a  pUoe  from  whence  the  junior  monks  were  accuatomed  to 
read  to  their  brethren  when  at  meals.  This  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  Abbey-house,  where  once  lordly  abbots  and  princes  were  enter- 
tained, and  where  Richard  the  Second,  amongst  others,  attired  in 
his  royal  robes,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  guard  of  Cheshire  men^ 
gave  a  nuttnifioent  feast  to  his  noblesi  and  displayed  on  the  occasion 
all  his  fatal  love  of  ostentation  and  profusion.  The  suburb  of  the 
Abbey  Foregate  is  very  handsome ;  and  ranges  of  new  houses  are 
built  here,  which  is  tlie  r:ise  nt  every  entrance  of  this  fine  town.  A 
curioDs  old  mansion  attracts  the  eye  in  this  neighbourhood,  called 
The  White  Hall ;  a  singular  designation  lor  a  house  built  of  the 
remarkably  deep  red  brick  so  common  here.  What  its  original 
name  was  I  could  not  discover;  it  was  so  called  in  consequence  of 
having  been  painted  white ;  but  its  natural  hue  is  now  suffered  to 
remain,  and  adds  much  to  its  antique  efTect.  It  was  built  in  157H, 
and  is  a  fine  and  complete  specimen  of  a  gentleman's  house  of  the 
period.  It  was  probably  then  surrounded  by  a  moat,  but  now  faces 
the  road,  and  gardens  and  orchards  encompass  it  about.  It  is  a  huge 
pile  of  gables  and  ornamented  chimneys*  with  a  central  cupola  rising 
proudly  in  tiie  midst,  and  altogether  has  a  singularly  picturesque 
and  ancient  aspect,  plea:  ing  in  the  extreme.  It  stands  well  in  the 
centre  of  meadows,  not  far  from  the  fine  race-ground,  once  the 
Soldier's  Pi  long  level  green  which  extends  for  a  great  distance, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  courses  in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  London  road,  not  far  from  the  pretty  ancient  churdi  of 
St.  Giles,  once  a  hospital  for  lepers,  is  a  magninoent  column  erected 
in  honour  of  liord  Hill,  one  of  the  modern  boasts  of  Shrewsbury, 
n  peculiarly  fine  monument,  placed  in  a  cbarmiTi^  position,  and  com- 
ni:iiulin;^r  an  extensive  view  of  the  whole  country  "round  the  Wrckin." 
Tlie  original  grant  of  money  for  the  relief  of  lepers,  given  by 
Henry  the  Second,  is  not  yet  discontinued,  and  certain  poor  are  still 
relieved  by  it,  and  four  hospitallers  maintained.  There  is  no  want  of 
charities  of  various  descriptions,  both  old  and  new,  at  Shrewsbury, 
but  most  of  the  dwellings  are  modern. 

The  once  famous  old  Welsli  bridge,  considered  a  wonder  in  its 
way,  and  decorated  willi  the  figure  of  a  warrior,  supposed  to  be 
Llewelyn,  Imis  been  replaced  by  a  new  one,  and  leads  to  an  ugly 
suburb,  which  is,  however,  full  of  striped  houses  of  antique  form, 
and  which  it  is  worth  while  to  pass,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  spot 
where  still  stands  in  vigorous  age,  the  cmk  of  Owen  Olendower. 

This  tree  is  riear  the  rond  in  a  gentleman's  grounds  at  Shel- 
ton,  on  the  iiolyhead  road,  and  is  ascertained  to  be  really  of  tJio 
attributed  to  it ;  at  least,  it  was  known  as  an  aged  tree  within  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  years. of  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.   The  tradition  is 
that  it  was  from  its  branches  that  the  Welsh  prince  beheld  the  de^ 
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feat  of  the  gallant  Hotspur,  and  the  triumph  of  the  English  force. 
Tiuil  Olendower  thould  have  tamely  remained  on  that  tide  oC  tbe 
Severn  while  his  ftiends  were  in  sack  immediate  neoeen^  far  bam 

assistance,  does  not  speak  well  for  either  his  courage  or  his  genero- 
sity. From  this  oak  he  could  look  tar  over  the  plains  for  lea|^ues 
and  niii^ht  will  iiave  descried  the  fortune  of  the  day  irom  his  sate, 
it  not  honourable  retreat, 

Houpur,  impetuous  and  daring,  had  travelled  from  the  North,  no 
leas  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  towards  Shrewsbury,  anxioits 
to  encounter  the  English  army,  and  confident  that  Owen  would  Join 
him  from  Oswestry  Tie  advanced  through  Newport,  by  Hiijh  Er- 
call  and  Haghmoiid  Hill,*  and  thought  to  gain  admittam  e  u>  the 
town  by  the  North  or  Castle  Gate,  but  King  Henry  had  tuiken  his 
measures  so  promptly  that,  coming  by  the  Roman  Walling  Street, 
he  reached  Shrewsbury  a  few  <Uy8  before  him,  thus  savii^  fht 
town,  and  gaining  the  advantage.  From  the  high  tower  or  the 
castle  the  exulting  Kin^'  locked  tnrtli,  and  saw  with  pleasure  that 
Hotspur  was  pausing  till  joined  by  Owen,  and  Owen  kept  his  pn^t 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  camp  of  Hotspur  was  pitchcti 
amongst  a  field  of  peas,  nearly  ripe,  called  the  Bull,  or  the  Hu&i^y 
field,  near  a  common  called  Berwick.  The  impatient  warrior  ooold 
not  broolt  the  delay  of  the  Welsh  prince,  and  resolved  to  bring  on 
the  encounter  with  the  English  at  once,  and  so  gain  the  honour  or 
perish.  His  desire  to  meet  King  Henry  hand  to  hand  becr^me  a 
plireiizy,  and  his  \vh<>le  un'nd  was  bent  on  their  personal  struggle. 
All  wai>  prepared,  liiv  Lw  o  armies  in  i^igilt,  but  Glendower's  banners 
stirred  not,  and  the  oak  still  waved  above  bis  head  ;  he  probably  saw 
too  clearly  that  tlie  Englisli  would  be  victors,  and  that  succour  was 
useless  to  his  fiery  ally. 

When  about  to  take  the  field,  it  is  said  that  Ilot-y^ur  called  for  his 
sword,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  bad  left  it  hLiiind  at  Berwick, 
a  place  the  nume  oi  w  iiich  he  then  heard  for  the  first  tnne ;  he  turn- 
etl  pale,  and  said  with  mudi  mnotion,  it  so — then  I  perceive  tliat 
my  plough  is  drawing  to  its  last  furrow,  for  a  wisard  told  me  in 
Nortlunnberland  that  I  should  perish  at  Berwick,  which  I  vainly 
imagined  to  be  the  ton  ;i  in  the  North." 

I'hen  rose  the  terrible  cry  of  '*  Esperance  2  Perc}* !"  then  was  it 
answered  by  the  shout  oi  *•  St.  George!  En<,dand  !"  but  the  red 
dragon  of  Wales  expanded  not  its  wings  in  the  air,  and  ^lordred, 
rather  than  Arthur,  seemed  there  to  be  in  command  of  the  Brilons  t 

On  the  wide,  cultivated  plain,  called  Battlefield,  near  Shrewsbury, 
is  a  fine  cliurch  ereeted  by  the  gratitude  and  piety  of  the  suc- 
cessful Henr\-  tin-  Fourth,  in  memory  of  the  defe.it  of  n(>t«]>ur, 
Douglas,  anc!  \\  mcester  ;  and  at  Shelton  still  stands  tin  ai^^id  tree 
which  slit  lu  rcd  the  once  redoubttd  Glcndow  er,  whose  iurtuues  alter 
that  period,  never  rose  again,  though  with  his  army  of  twelve  thou- 
sand  men,  be  returned  next  year  to  the  borders  and  carried  his  la- 
vages even  to  the  gates  of  tlie  Welsh  bridge,  destroying  the  suburb 
called  Fraukwell,  and  several  townships  near. 

*»  Even  £rom  that  day  when,  rfiain'rl  by  fatc^ 
By  wixard*8  dream,  or  jk»uui  »])eU, 
LingVing  from  sad  Salopians  field. 
Reft  of  his  aid,  the  Percy  fell ; 

"  Near  wliich  aie  the  ruins  of  (he  hestttiful  old  Abbey. 
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Even  from  that  day  misfoitmie  ttill, 

As  if  for  violated  faitb, 
Piu'sued  him  with  uuwearied  step, 

Vindictive  fm  brave  Botspiir*^  death.** 

Owen  Glendower's  fate  remained  a  mystery;  he  never  re-appeared 
in  arms,  and  was  no  more  seen  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Corwen, 

vhere  liis  castles  and  domains  were  ntuated. 

At  the  Welsh  l)n'(lL'e  of  Shrewsbury,  in  J-lB/x,  arrived  from  Mil- 
ford  Haven,  an  army  au^mejited  as  its  leader  pursued  his  route 
through  the  principality,  and  there  Henry  of  Richmond  demanded 
admittance  as  the  rightful  king  of  England.  The  gates  were,  how- 
ever, shut  against  him,  and  the  answer  he  received  from  the  chief 
bailiff  of  the  town,  Thomas  JMytton,  was  that,  **he  knew  no  king 
but  Richard,  and  no  rebel  should  enter  that  town  but  over  his  body." 
This  loyal  and  ma<riianimous  speech  had,  however,  more  sound  than 
meaning,  for  it  is  thought  that  *•  stoute,  wyj^c  gentleman,  Maister 
Myttoon,"  was  induced  "  fur  a  consideration"  to  alter  his  high  tone; 
but.  In  order  not  to  be  worse  than  his  word,  it  was  agreed  by  Henry 
of  Richmond  that  as  he  entered  the  gates  he  should  step  over  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  dignitary,  who  laid  himself  in  the  ejateway  for 
that  purpose.  From  his  residence  in  the  Wyle  Copp  did  Ilenry  sally 
forth  for  Bos  worth  Jb'ield  when  he  defeated  and  slew  the  usurper 
Richard. 

In  the  suburb  called  Coton  Hill,  where  the  river  runs  winding  be- 
tween verdant  banks,  and  from  whence  the  town  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage, are  to  be  seen  several  ancient  houses.   Before  one  of  them 

is  a  row  of  high  old  trees,  which  form  a  screen  to  the  mansion  wliich 
was  once  striped  and  adorned  like  many  of  its  fellows,  and  which 
even  now,  though  sadly  modernized,  attracts  the  eye  as  something  re- 
markable. But  if  the  stranger,  bent  on  discovery,  should  approach 
the  trees,  he  will  observe  at  a  considerabte  height,  on  one  in  the  centre, 
an  iron  ring  to  which  hangs  a  key.  If  he  inquire  the  meaning  of 
this  unusual  circumstance,  he  will  be  told  that  that  key  opens  a  sub- 
terranean chamber  in  Admiral  Benbow's  house,  where  all  his  trea- 
sures were  deposited. 

When  the  Admiral  depai  Led  from  this,  iiis  domicile,  on  his  last  un- 
fortunate expedition,  he  placed  the  key  of  his  riches,  with  his  own 
hands«  in  this  spot,  with  orders  that  it  was  never  to  be  tiiken  down 
by  another.  His  bones  lie  in  Kingston  Churdbi>  Jamaica,  for  he 
never  returned  to  his  native  town  again  to  resume  possession  of  his 
wealth.  Honest  indeed  must  have  been  the  race  who  succeeded  him 
and  those  who  have  smce  lived  in  his  house,  or  else  the  doors  of  the 
subterranean  chamber  was  concealed  by  a  fairy  spell  which  the  ad- 
miral had  learnt  in  foreign  parts,  for  there  still  hangs  the  key,  and 
tradition  a.sscrts  that  his  treasure  has  remained  to  this  day  undis- 
turbed. 

Benbow  was  of  mean  birtli,  and  fought  his  way  to  r  snk  nnd  ho- 
nour.   He  left  his  native  town  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  tound 

«^  The  bubble  reputation  at  the  cannon^i  month,** 

Having  distinguished  himself  he  soon  became  a  captain,  and  it 
was  th^  that  he  came  back  with  a  purse  full  of  gold  pieces,  and 

one  evening  entered  a  little  coffee-house  in  Raven  Street,  kept  by 
his  sister  then  married.   At  first,  in  the  bluff  captain  of  the  sea,  she 
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dill  not  recognise  her  brother,  but  a  few  words  were  enough  to  tell 

her  his  story,  and  great  was  the  joy  on  both  si(!es. 

The  humble  inr!  =:ooti  ns«?tinie(l  a  more  irapcirt;int  nsjjcct,  and  the 
poor  of  Shrewsbury  rejoiced  in  his  return,  wliile  ior  tlie  mainte- 
nance of  the  bells,  which  rang  a  merry  peal  when  he  came  back  a 
leeond  time  as  edmiral,  he  gave'  a  liberal  donation,  end  a  further 
sum  to  keep  up  the  chimes  which  he  delighted  to  hear.  For  a  lon^ 
time  a  relic  was  preserved  in  his  family  which  gives  some  colour  to 
the  following  strango  story  told  of  him.  He  is  said  to  have  filled  a 
sack  with  the  heads  ot  some  pirates  whom  he  had  killed,  and  on 
landing  at  Cadiz,  when  the  custum-huuse  authurities  insisted  on  ex<> 
•mining  hit  stores,  be  threw  the  contents  of  the  bag  on  a  table,  ex- 
claiming,  **  If  you  like  these,  gentlemen,  they  are  at  vour  serTicew" 
The  King  of  Spain  hearing  of  this  exploit,  was  so  delighted  with 
the  hero  of  it  thnt  ho  tnnk  him  into  great  favour,  and  his  rise  bpgan 
from  that  time.  TIk-  k  lie  alluded  to  is  a  cap  called  ''the  skull  c  ip," 
made  of  the  fibres  ot  cane  closely  matted,  such  as  are  commonly 
worn  by  the  Moors;  it  is  coited  with  vamidi  and  est  in  silver,  and 
on  it  is  enfcraved,  First  wlventure  of  Captain  John  Benbow,  and 
gift  to  Richard  Ridley,  1687.'* 

The  walks  and  drives  round  Shrpw^hury  arc  all  charming;  and 
it  is  not  only  a  very  curious  and  interesting  ancient,  but  a  delight* 
ful  and  agreeable  modern  town. 
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WiNTEE  has  resumed  bis  reign  ; 
Snow  envelopes  hill  and  plain  ; 
Sleep  the  summer  flowers  in  earthy 
Atul  the  hirds  refrain  from  mirth: 
\'et  mirth  tiglitens  every  eye  ; 
Every  pulse  is  beating  high  ; 
Oludiiess  .smii(>s  in  cot  and  ball, 
Ijijke  a  winsome  dame  on  all. 
And  ths  diuidi-balU  sweetly  diime^ 
*Tis  dia  msrry  Clmtunai  time* 

From  tho  holly- tree  be  brought 
Botighs  with  mby  bnries  fraught  i 
Search  the  g^y  oak  high  and  loir 
For  the  mystic  niisU'toe; 
Bid  the  ivy  loos«e  lier  ruigs 
That  round  roik  or  ruin  clin|gt ; 
Deck  the  shrine  with  foliage  green ; 
In  each  house  be  verdure  seen, 
Just  aa  earth  were  la  her  prime, — 
'Th  the  oheerful  Chriatmas  tioMk 

Pile  the  board  with  viands  rare, 
Savoury  diahei  —hearty  fare ; 

Brawn  of  hoar,  and  capon  good, 
Fowls  from  river,  marsb,  and  wood  i 
Partridge  phimp,  and  pheasant  wild. 
Teal  and  duck  tnr  art  beguiled  ; 
Bid  the  hnpe  sirloin  smoke  nigh. 
Luscious  pastry,  fruit-stored  pie. 
Fruit  that  grew  in  Eastern  clime^-^ 
*Ti»  the  featal  Chriatmaa  time. 


Quickly  broadi  the  oldest  cask. 
Bring  the  goblet,  bring  the  flask  ; 
Ale  of  England,  wine  from  Spain, 
Rhenish  vintage,  choice  champagne; 
FLU  as  wont  the  wassail  bowl, 
L«  t  it  r  iuiu!  the  circle  trowl ; 
M'liilst  tlie  Yule-fire  blazes  hright. 
Whilst  Uie  Yule-torch  lends  its  light. 
Till  we  hear  the  morning  chime 
'Tie  the  joyful  Chriitmat  time. 

Fccrl  tltf  hungry,  rlurlir  the  poor, 
Chide  no  watuU-rer  from  the  door  ; 
Bounteous  give,  with  thankful  mind. 
To  the  wretched  of  mankind. 
This  day  throws  the  barrier  down, 
'Twixt  the  noble  and  the  clown; 
For  an  equal  share  have  all 
In  its  blessed  festival. 
Of  each  colour,  class,  and  clime, — 
*Tit  the  hoIyChriatmM  time. 

As  our  fathers  used  of  old, 
Still  the  solemn  rites  we  boltl, 
And  with  season-hallow'd  mirtli 
Celebrate  our  8ATiova*e  birth. 
Chaunt  those  ancient  carols  well 
That  the  wondrous  story  teU ; 
Call  the  joeand  masquers  in  ; 
Bid  the  dancers'  sport  begin. 
Blameless  tale  atul  cbeerful  song 
Shall  ourraerrimeai  jirolong, 
M'hilst  around  the  church-belU  chime 
For  the  aolemn  Chriatnuta  time. 
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(a  FABB  IMQOIRT  into  THB  TBAOITION  80  OALLBD.) 
BY  DA.  DBYASOUST,  P.8.A« 
A  Storm  in  the  thop  of  a  glois^doalor/*— -if  roMtf  Protwrft. 

At  a  recent  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  the  .Secretary 
read  the  following'  interesting  communication,  which  we  have  been 
allowed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  publishing:— 

"To  in<'titiite  inquiry  into  the  neglected  usages  of  former  diys,  to 
explore  the  dark  recesses  of  tlie  past,  to  raise  the  veil  whic  h  shrouds 
the  proceedings  of  our  forefathers^  to  illumine  that  which  was  ob- 
scare  by  the  aid  of  the  hunp  of  reiearch,  and  thus  ia  irace  tradtHoH  io 
fl#  mmre€,  are  the  doty,  aa  well  as  the  pleasure  of  the  zealous  an- 
tiquary. 

It  i^-  for  this  catisc  I  hnve  devoted  my  best  cnerc^ies  to  the  eluci- 
d  It  ion  of  a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  this 
society. 

We  are  not  permitted  to  doubt, — indeed,  it  would  strike  at  the 
root  of  all  knowledge  eommunlcated  by  Tradition  were  we  to  do  so, 

—•that  the  Event  of  which  we  are  speaking  (the  entry  of  a  Bull  into 

a  China-shop)  did  actually  take  place.  It  was  a  possible  occur- 
rence (though  undoubtedly  disagreeable  in  its  consequences),  and 
therefore  it  mighf  have  taken  place  had  it  been  even  more  difficult 
of  accomplishment  than  we  are  bound  to  suppose  it  was.  That  it 
did  take  place  we  have  the  ataoranee  of  that  wfaidi  rarely  deoei?es 
us,  properbial  auihorUy,  Proverbs  are  not  mere  theoretic  degmas 
propounded  in  the  expectation  of  ultimate  adoption  ;  they  are 
the  results  of  practical  wisdom,  which  derive  their  origin  from 
souri  L's  the  most  authentic — perpetuated  facts.  If  it  has  passed  into 
a  common  saying  that  the  unrestrained  licence  of  will  be  typihed 
by  the  comnarison  of  ''A  Bull  in  a  China-shop/'  it  follows  that  an  ouU 
rage  of  socn  a  nature  must,  at  wme  period  or  other,  have  been  com- 
initted. 

An::nn,  it  is  known  to  all  who  perambulate  this  s^rrrtt  city,  that  of 
all  the  venders  of  wnres  with  wiiich  it  abounds,  the  merchants  who 
deal  in  crockery  ofier  the  greatest  facilities  for  admission  into  their 
iaberrujB  ;  the  qficina  jpoHiea  itself  is  open  to  all  comers, — ^they  fear 
invasion  least  who  are  most  likely  to  suffer  from  irruption.  The 
portals  of  the  china-shop,  like  the  gates  of  the  teinple  of  Janus,  are 
rarely  closed, — -indeed,  it  would  be  diffirult  to  do  so  as  long  as  day- 
light lasts,  for  the  fragile  va>e  of  various  forms  is  too  freely  strewn 
around  the  entrance  to  athnit  of  such  being  the  case.  Thus,  i{  an 
animal  in  a  state  of  irritation— and  why  not  a  bull  ?  goaded,  per- 
chance to  madness*— were  suddenly  to  seek  a  harbour  of  refuge,  I 
know  not  what  place  he  could  select  with  greater  propriety, — as  lar 
as  the  opportunity  of  ingress  is  concerned, — than  a  chma-shop. 

It  will,  then,  I  trust,  be  conceded,  th.it  n  hnfl  has  heen  known  to 
cuter  o  ckinu-shop.  It  remains  for  me  to  attempt  to  show  in  what 
part  of  the  habitable  globe  this  occurred. 
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The  occurrence  took  place  in  Englantl.    Tiiis,  I  think,  is  indis- 
putable, for  in  all  my  various  readings  I  never  yet  met  with  an  alio- 
rion  to  sach  an  event  in  the  recoroB  of  any  other  eoontry.  The 
French  have  no  symbol  of  the  kind.       Furleux  comme  un  bcru  f 
darnt  la  boutique  (Tun  marchand  de  J'a'iences."  falls  miserably  short 
of  the  terseness  which  distinguishes  a  proverb.    IJesides,  the  system 
of  abattoirs  is  a<^nin«t  it?  probability  in  tlie  French  capital.  The 
only  bull  that  has  licence  to  parade  the  streets  of  Paris,  ia  the  Bceuf 
Grtu,  and  then  only  on  Shrove  Toesday,  yoked  to  a  car,  bettrodle 
by  a  Cupid  and  garlanded  with  flowers.  Under  such  drcnmstuices  to 
make  a  forcible  ruah  into  a  china-shop  is  next  to  Impoirible.    It  is 
tnic  th  ii  the  avatar  of  a  bull  in  the  streets  of  Paris  clid  once  occur, 
to  tlie  ^'t  t  at  consternation  of  the  inhabitants,  for  we  find  it  stated  by 
Dulaure  in  his  "  Histoire  de  Farkt'  torn.  i.  p.  li>8,  that  St.  -\iarcel. 
Bishop  of  Paris  in  the  fifth  century,  acquired  great  renown  in  ooose^ 
qaence  of  having  miraculously  overcome  the  enraged  animaL  But 
tradition  is  entirely  silent  as  regards  the  china-shop.    It  may  there* 
fore  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the  act  was  not  the  act  of  *  Fiench 
bull. 

Neither,  in  my  opinion,  did  it  take  place  in  Spain ;  such  a  catas- 
trophe was  never  witnessed  by  the  Madrilefio,  the  Sevillanop  the 
Gaditano*  or  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  important  town  in  the 
Peninsula,  so  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  popular  saying.  Sancbo,  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  Spain,  says  nothing  on  the 
subject.  Indeed  tm*  Ibrrian  bulls  have  always  had  t<M>  much  to 
occiipv  them  in  a  dillt  rrni  way.  The '*  Plaza  de  lor>  Toros  "  leaves 
them  liiiie  leisure  to  disport  themselves  in  china-shops.  liie 
Spaniards  themselves  have  a  proverb,  "  Ciertos  ttm  bt  torog,**  which 
they  employ  when  they  wish  to  demonstrate  that  a  thing  is  beyond 
doubt ;  but  this  simply  refers  to  the  existence  of  the  animal  that  fur^ 
nishes  the  national  sport.  The  bulls  of  Portugal  are  of  too  tame  a 
character  to  incur  suspicion. 

If  we  turn  to  Italy,  we  find  nothing  there  to  warrant  our  belief 
that  the  transaction  had  its  birth  in  that  land.  The  only  bulls  we 
read  of  are  those  belonging  to  the  Pope,  and  it  is  scarcely  necesaaiy 
for  me  to  remind  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti(^uaries  that  a  papal  bull 
is  not  ^vhat  rhv  n(Mv<]>  ?pers  of  the  present  clay  would  imply  by  the 
term  "infuriated  animal." 

Neither  are  we  more  successful  in  Germany  or  Holland.  From 
the  Chancery  in  Vienna  to  the  Royal  Library  in  Amsterdam  we 
search  in  vain  for  the  equivalents  of  ''The  BuU  in  the  Cbinar-shop." 
There  is  nothing  that  sounds  like  a  smash  in  the  heavy,  lumbering 
German  word  *'  PorzcUangeirolbc"  denoting  a  depot  for  crockery  ; 
nor  docs  the  expression,  when  translated  into  Dutch,  rome  much 
nearer  the  mark,  though  A  r/ "  is  smart  enough  for  shop;  and 

all  who  remember  Paul  Potter's  young  bull  at  the  Hague,  may 
readily  imagine  him  to  have  been  capable  of  great  things. 

But  the  truth  is,  investigation,  however  lafa^rious,  fails  to  discover 
a  birth-place  in  Kurope  tor  our  erratic  quadruped  elsewhere  than 
in  £ngland.  There  may  be  some  who  choose  to  advocate  the  claims 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  founding  its  preUDsious  on  the  multitude  pf 
bulls  that  are  annually  produced  in  Ireland ;  but  granting  to  the 
Irish  cattk  the  mercurial  aualitiea  which  distinguish  the  Iriah  atm, 
it  is  yet  to  be  shewn  that  the  destruction  of  the  pottery  (for  the  de> 
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truction  is  admitted  by  all  commentators)  ever  took  place  in  that 
countr}^ ;  and  although  the  Bard  of  Erin  has  apostrophisad  the 
Monarciis  of  Europe  as  having 

"  Everything  now,  as  Bill  Ciibbons  would  say, 

Like  the  bull  in  the  chirut-shop,  all  their  own  way." 

Vet  this  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Bull,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  poet  is  only  qnof'vig  his  authority  ;  he  refers 
the  expression  to  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  unless  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
proved  that  that  personage  was  a  native  of  Hibernia,  1  fear  the 
claims  of  the  8ifter<-kingdom  mutt  fall  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Moore 
lumself  seems  disposed  to  think  that  Gibbons  ^^as  not  his  country- 
man, for  in  the  Preface  to  that  learned  work  Tom  Crib's  Memorial 
to  Congress,"  he  says  that  he  hns  "found  himself  tracing  Bill 
Gibbons  and  his  Bull  in  the  *  taurum  tibi,  puicher  Apollo'  of  Virpl." 
Hera  18  a  manifest  bearing  towards  an  Ionian  origin,  which  Mr. 
Moore  would  not  have  sought  had  he  been  of  opinion  that  the  TVa^ 
dition  was  Irish. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  that  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this 
branch  of  my  subject,  since  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
show  that  the  entry  of  the  bull  into  the  china-shop  took  place  in  the 
land  where  the  tradition  is  rife.  This  could  have  been  nowhere  but 
in  England ;  and,  unless  I  strangely  err^  nowhere  in  England  but  in 
London. 

London  the  great  centre,  or,  not  to  speak  with  geographical  in- 
accuracy, the  great  focus  of  attraction  of  the  whole  country.  The 
consumption  of  butchers'  meat  within  tlie  liills  ot' Mortality  is  enor- 
mous, and  to  supply  animal  food  to  nearly  two  millions  of  mouths, 
the  quantity  of  cattle  brought  to  market  must  necessarily  be  very 
great.  The  experiences  recorded  in  the  daily  papers  of  overdriven 
oxen,  coupled  with  every  Londoner's  personal  testimony  to  the 
events  of  Monday  and  Friday  in  each  week,  speak  trnmpet-tongued 
in  favour  of  London  ;  and  it  remains  only  to  determine  in  what  part 
of  the  vast  metropolis  it  happened. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  an  occurrence  of  so  remark- 
able  a  nature  as  the  appearance  of  a  bull  in  a  china^shop  would,  of 
itself,  have  sufficed  to  determine  its  locality.  The  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don has  its  Monument;  the  fu  Itl  of  Waterloo  its  Lion  ;  the  pier  at 
Calais  its  Pillar  ;  and  yet  nn  i  \  trit  traii^^ht  with  consequences  scarcely 
less  important,  ha^  parsed  unrecorded^  save  by  tradition.  The  town 
of  Montargis  owes  its  chief  celebrity  to  the  fresco-painting,  repre- 
senting the  combat  between  the  dog  of  that  ilk,  and  the  murderer  of 
its  master,  Macaire ;  and  the  least  that  could  have  been  done  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  British  bull,  wouhl  have  been  the  erection 
of  a  painted  sign,  or  the  naming  of  the  spot,  to  mark  its  place  anion  u  sL 
the  monuments  of  human  pride  or  calamity.  The  worbhip  ot  the 
boll  was  eommon  to  all  the  nations  of  the  north,  and  some  vestiges 
of  that  worship  may,  I  think,  be  discerned  in  the  present  recurrence 
of  taurean  inscriptions  in  the  metropolis.  Thus,  I  entertain  no 
donbt  that  Bull  Alley  in  W'hitechapel,  Bull  Yard  at  Ilorsleydon  ji, 
ljvill'«  Rents  in  Lambeth  Marsh,  and  man^  other  obscure  localities 
so  indicated,  may  owe  their  origin  to  the  discovery  of  ancient  altars, 
baa-relief  or  similar  relics  of  pagan  worship.  It  is  equally  true,  as 
in  the  instance  of  Whitechapei  already  cited,  the  nnmber  of  butchers 
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residing  in  that  quarter  may  have  had  .some  effect  in  affixing  the 
V)f)vine  ilesif^natioii.  But  that  ntjne  ot  these  places  were  the  scene 
o(  the  irruption,  is,  I  think,  tolerablv  Gcrtein ;  the  sphere  of  «etioo 
was  too  limited  to  attract  the  eyes  of  a  whole  nation,  and  become 
assodated,  familiar  as  houaehold  words,  with  the  inmost  thoughts  of 
every  man.  For  the  same  reason  I  reject  TurnhvU  Street,  though, 
were  I  influenced  by  the  whistling  of  a  name,  here  most  assuredly 
I  should  fix  my  choice;  for  what  could  have  been  more  apposite 
than  to  have  named  the  street  as  it  were  after  a  victory  gainad? 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  narrowing  the  field  of  discovery,  and 
reducing  my  chance  of  socoess,  in  thea  depriving  myself  of  the  op- 
portunities which  the  above-mentioned  localities  offer  for  deriving  a 
not  improbable  conclusion.  Rut  it  has  never  been  my  practice  to 
avnil  mvsclt"  of  hypothesize,  however  plausible,  when  facts,  though 
ditlicult  ol  attainment,  might  still  be  arrived  at;  and  I  have  reason 
to  congratulate  myself  on  this  resolution,  for  it  has  enabled  me  at 
length  to  announoe  that,  by  dint  of  laborious  and  patient  investiga- 
tion, /  have  ftiltif  succeeded  in  discovering  an  aulhoritt/  which  not  only 
renders  further  conjecture  unnecessary,  but  at  the  same  time  reveals 
ihe  iiyne  and  j)Iace  of  the  occurrence. 

Before  I  adduce  that  authority,  I  must  say  a  few  words  which 
win  be  found  to  bear  collaterally  on  the  subject. 

The  invention  of  that  finer  description  of  earthenware  which  we 
term  porcelain  or  china,  is  derived  from  the  Celestial  Empire,  and 
we  have  given  to  it  the  name  of  the  country  from  which  it  was  first 
imported,  in  preference  to  that  which  it  bears  in  China,  i^ululo- 
gists,  who  are  iond  uf  looking  for  knowledge  to  the  sources  aflbrded 
by  etymology,  will  notice  a  curious  ooinoidence  between  the  original 
word  and  the  fear  inspired  by  the  act  which  forms  the  basis  of  this 
inquiry*  In  the  Chinese  language  porcelain  is  called  tsc'ki ;  now  in 
my  own  county  (Vork),  and  in  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Knp;l?!nd, 
Art,  or  kai  as  the  word  is  priinounced,  signifies  cows,  the  generic 
name  for  cattle.  By  u  happy  combinatinn  of^  tiie  two  languages  and 
giving  to  the  first  syllable  an  English  siguificatioa,  lie  becomes  teei 
add  to  this  ki,  or  corvs,  oxen,  hub,  Ac,  and  we  have  at  once  **  «er 
hull !  "  or  **  behold  the  bull  1 "  an  ezdamation  of  terror  very  natu- 
rally excited  by  the  catastrophe  apprehended.  Not,  however,  to 
dwell  n})oii  this  particular,  it  is  enough  to  establish  that  our  china- 
ware  came  originally  from  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea ;  but  it  is 
well  known  tluit  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Wedgewood,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  that  those  improvements  were  made 
which  multiplied  the  sale  of  the  commodity  and  enabled  persons  of 
moderate  income  to  use  it  frcelv  for  domestic  purposes.  At  this 
period,  therefore,  chma-.sliops  arose  ;  not  the  toy-shops  of  Madame 
Chenevix  and  others,  but  genuine  earthenware  establishments 
wherein  bulls  might  rush  and  riot  to  their  hearts'  content* 

I  am  now  prepared  to  bring  forward  the  authority  to  which  I  have 
adverted. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  back  I  was  a  great  frequenter  of 
places  of  public  eTitertaiiimeiit  in  London,  and  was  accustomed 
mucii  to  visit  the  nutiunai  theatres,  which  I  am  told  are  no  longer  in 
existence*  Hence  it  was  that  I  often  found  myself  in  ^e  midUle  of 
the  pit  at  Co  vent  Garden,  enjoying  the  drolleries  of  the  elder 
<}rimaldi,  and  there  I  distinctly  remember  to  have  heard  him  sing  a 
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song  in  which  the  adventures  of  a  bull  in  a  china-shop  were  broadly 
and  comically  narrated.  It  was  then  a  pleasant  entertainment— no- 
thing further ;  fur  I  little  thought  that  the  day  would  arrive  when 
that  song  would  prove  the  guiding  star  to  a  discovery  which  1  ti  ubi 
will  procure  for  me,  if  not  ft  resting  place  in 

The  temple  where  the  dead 
An  luMUMir*d  by  tha  nackms 

at  least  an  association  of  my  name 

With  mf  Und*s  laoguage/* 

aft  of  one  who  toiled*  and  not  altogether  without  suoceis^  to  illattrate 

the  liternturc  of  his  country.  Bat  in  the  mid*?t  of  the  severe  studies 
In  which  the  la'^t  quarter  ot  a  century  of  my  life  has  been  pnsl.  a  r;iy 
of  light  suddenly  broke  in  upon  me,  and  like  those  who  in  moments 
of  ddirium  express  themselves  fluently  in  language  forgotten  daring 
ft  state  of  healtn,  I  became  taddenly  able  to  repeat  aeveru  lines  of  the 
hymn  or  ballad  chaunted  by  Orimaldi.  The  commencement*  how- 
ever, containing,  as  I  believe  l,  one  of  the  most  rnnterinl  p.i^^^nfTfxj^ 
Still,  escaped  my  recollection,  and  I  accordingly  determined  on  a 
journey  to  London^  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  ballad  entire.  The 
Coal-hole,  the  Cider-cellar,  the  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  the  Eagle 
Tavern,  placea  whidi  I  was  compelkd,  hwvewr  rebieittntfy,  to  yimX, 
afforded  me  no  clue  to  the  discovery  I  was  so  anxious  to  make.  In 
all  those  haunts  of  midnight  rocrontion,  to  characterise  them  by  no 
harsher  denomination,  the  songs  sung  were  of  a  date  too  iiiLKkrn  to 
afford  me  the  satisfaction  I  required  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  accident 
which  led  my  footsteps  one  day  through  that  part  of  London  known 
as  Tbb  Snrms  Dials  that  I  finally  reueved  myself  of  all  my  doubts. 

To  relieve  this  learned  body  firom  further  saspense,  /  jound  the 
metrical  version  of  the  trausaclion,  rind  I  am  now  enabled  to  state 
that  both  time  and  place  are  satisfactorily  set  forth  in  the  very  first 
line.  I  will  no  longer  detain  my  impatient  readers  from  the  perusal 
of  this  interesting  morceau,  I  give  the  poem  as  I  find  it,  according 
to  the  text  of  Catnacfa,  an  authority  in  such  matters  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. I  should  mention  that  a  well*ezecttted  engraving  figures 
at  the  head  of  the  ballad. 

SONG.— THE  BULL  IN  THE  CHINA-SHOP. 

Air.  "  Tolde  raly'  ^c. 

On  Ilolborii  Hill,  ti  p  f^^^t  of  May,  The  ctip^  r\!u^  )>!atterR  there  he  dish'd. 

The  truth  I  do  declare;)  sir,  And  kuock'd  the  mugs  about,  sir ! 

A  fnrlons  Bull  did  mn  away.  The  ohiiia-Hien  diay  swora  and  fith'd. 

Which  made  the  folks  to  »Ure,  sir  ;  P^ir  r  vM  not  get  him  out,  sir  ; 

This  Bull  was  ttout,  this  Bull  was     And  ttuch  a  clatter  made  he  then, 
strong.  And  tnoii  a  great  nproar,  fir, 

He  ran  sad  made  no  stop,  sir.  With  sheriffs,  mayor,  and  aldermen. 

Till,  horns  and  all.  he  rush'd  headlong         Was  never  heard  before,  sir  I 

Into  a  china*  shop,  sir  I  TcA  de  rol,  &c. 

Tolde  rol,  &e. 

It  will  notf  I  presume,  be  necessary  to  adduce  other  testimony 
than  the  preceding  to  show  how  entirely  the  doubts  which  have  so 
long  hung  like  mist  above  the  great  well  of  truth  nre  thus  trium- 
phantly £spersed  in  the  furious  blaze  of  the  sunlight  of  research. 
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residing  in  that  quarter  may  have  had  sonv 
bovine  designation.  But  that  none  of  iheK( 
of  the  irruDtion,  is,  I  think,  tolerably  certait 
—  too  limited  to  attract  the  eyes  of  a  who 


aaaodated^  fiimiliar  at  houiehofd  words,  witi 
•very  man.    For  the  same  reason  I  reject  2f 
were  I  influenced  by  the  whistling  of  a  nam. 
I  should  fix  my  choice ;  for  what  could  ha 
than  to  have  named  the  street  as  it  were  aft* 
It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  nanowing  tli' 
Ndoeiiig  my  chaMe  of  tueoeia,  in  thas  depi 
portunities  which  the  above-mentioned  looal*. 
not  improbable  conclusion.    But  it  has  ne; 
avail  my»elf  of  hypothesis,  however  plausiL' 
difficult  of  attainment,  might  still  be  arrived 
to  eoagratidate  myaelf  oo  thia  ffeaolotkm,  fi 
length  to  annoanoe  that,  by  dint  of  laboriou 
tion,  /  have  fully  succeeded  in  dUeooering  an  < 
renders  furtner  conjecture  unnecessary^  but  a' 
the  time  and  place  of  the  occurrence. 

Before  I  adduce  that  authority,  I  must  s: 
win  be  found  to  bear  collaterally  on  the  subj 
The  invention  of  that  finer  detcrintiaB  of 
term  poiedain  or  china,  it  derived  horn  the  ' 
we  have  priven  to  it  the  name  of  the  country 
imported,  in  preference  to  that  which  it  be.T 
gi&ts,  who  are  fond  of  looking  for  knowledge  * 
by  etymology,  will  notice  a  curioas  comcidenc- 
woid  and  the  Ibar  tntphred  by  the  act  which  f' 
inqniry.   In  the  Chinese  language  porcelain  i« 
my  own  county  (V'ork),  and  in  other  parts  of 
ki,  or  kai  as  the  word  is  pronounced,  signih 
name  for  cattle.    By  a  happy  combination  of  t  > 
giving  to  the  6rst  syllable  an  English  significar 
add  to  diii  Jki,  or  cows,  oxen,  Mle,  Ac,  and  ^ 
bull!"  or  "behold  the  bull!"  an  exdanaticHi 
rally  excited  by  the  catastrophe  apprehended, 
dwell  upon  this  particular,  it  is  enough  to  esta 
ware  came  originally  from  the  shores  of  the  Y 
well  known  that  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  W< 
middle  of  the  last  century,  that  those  impro^ 
which  multiplied  the  sale  of  the  commodity  an< 
moderate  income  to  use  it  freely  for  domestic 
period,  therefore,  china-shops  arose ;  not  the  to; 
Chenevix  and  others,   but  genuine  earthenu 
wherein  bollf  migli£rush  and  riot  to  their  heaits 
I  am  now  pf^I^^^tSf^  brinr  *he  author 

adverted. 

I^tween  thirty  Mk^^'  was  a 

places  of  public  fl||B  '  Ion,  an 

much  to  Tiait  the  i  am  tc 

existenee.  Ht  ii  j  myac 

the  pit  at  ^  e  droll 

Orimaldi^juid      iHl  to  hm 
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irs  in  Eoglandi  mucii^more 
>U8,  open] 
*93m,  ttun-J 

i>eiiiig  IB  m  Iktb  box, 
13  the  chimneys ;  the  com- 
A\s  of  chains.    She  wa^*  no 
it  was  really  like  u  j.cfiie  in 
s  a  HOiall  fuom,  yclept  "  the 
t  mui  of  ntnmiiie  aspect, 
lough  around  kim  to  set  up 
juired  very  deferentially  if 
Well,  now,"  ^;r,(l  hi\  "  I 
lhat  'ere  printed  list,  tixed 
toon  Cocktail."    I  glanced 
>-»Uail  Storm — Streak  of 
Gobbler— Moral  'SuMkm 

^Tikk  theyckinit?"  said 

an  rose,  nntl  with  a  squirt 
.mtity  of  nun  and  brindy 
-»  pure  as  crystal,  u  little 

*  it.  Tbtt  wae  a  oommeB 

lat  strong ;  but  then  that 

i»  kick  in  it." 

■antiful :  tlu*  Bay,  as  yon 
le,  its  undul  iTiii'j  hntiks 
lily  white,  livfly-l»H)king 
York  directly  opposite; 
d  tbeBeit  riTeren  th« 
eat  quantity  of  ship|ii]ic 
10  so(»TMT  entered  one  of 
k— than  we  w  vrc  Innird- 
;>ected  our  bagga|ie,  and 
•urtesv,  and  genUeman- 
ted  elMwbere. 
.  most  of  whom  were 
heir  safe  arrival  in  the 
t  no  cungratulations  to 
olmont  have  exclaimed, 
'  Lord,  have  conipantiiou 
oniand  mllea  from  my 
ttlae  r 


First  Imprssiloni,   Hi  wad 

>ive  (if  T<il»ii4  ro.  -  •  Pi«ii« 
ir  D«fici«ncy  of  Hutt^Tha 
Wnti.— IntiWoeUoa  to  tiM 
-Tbo  Albany  VdnatawM- 

Tork  paved  with  «'»lrl,  I 
annmerahle  fri^k^  hjirci- 
->  much  of,  grunting  and 
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VoyifS  oat»">-YMilEM  Captain.— Death  in  the  StMngo^-^YankM  Pilot; 

—Arrival  at  New  York. 

Hail  Columbia  !  happy  land  ! 

On  the  18tli  of  April,  1843,  I  embarked  from  St.  Katlierine's  docks 
on  board  the  American pacl<pt-sliip  Phihirlolphifi,  bonnd  for  New  York, 
linvinf^  the  ]iri  vious  dity  paid  twenty-five  guineas  for  iiiy  passage  oat> 
which,  however,  did  not  include  either  wines  or  spirits. 

Ilie  ship  xnm  crowded  with  ranengen  and  tbdr  friendt,  whgie 
relnctanee  to  part  when  the  final  order  was  civcn  for  ell  visiton  to 
leovo  the  ihip*  caoaed  some  of  the  moat  painfiu  scenes  I  ever  witnr^^— 
ed  :  !ind  no  wonder,  for,  doubtless,  many  were  taVine  a  Inst  fnreweii 
of  friends  near  and  dear  to  theoi.  I  felt  myself  the  depressing  in- 
fluence of  the  scene,  and  that  it  ]H»(»table  I  might  not  be  ogain 
permitted  to  rerint  the  land  of  my  hirth. 

The  pilot  left  as  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  little  Captain  no  aooner 
took  the  command,  than  he  b^an  to  gneai  and  calculate,  speak 
tbrm!«;h  his  nose,  nnd  brajr,  in  a  way  t!iat  astonished  our  weak  minds, 
alfurdiiig  us  an  aniiisini^  specimen  of  hi'-  cl  iss,  nnd  allowing  no  com- 
parison whatever  in  favour  of  the  old  couiiU).  Then,  his  ship, 
though  not  the  largett,  was  the  laateat  aailer  in  the  line.  "  She  waa 
a  pretty  consideraMe  go-a-head  ship,  ehe  was — "  she  would  tear 
aHck  through  it  like  a  scalded  hog,  she  would ;" — "greased  lightning 
was  a  fool  to  her,  it  was  — "  -md  wouldn't  she  w:ilh»p  through  it, 
pretty  considerable  jam,  like  a  streak  of  chalk  with  much  more  to 
the  same  purpose. 

We  had  aooat  one  hnndied  and  thirty  emigranta  on  board,  appa- 
nntly  of  the  poorer  elaaa,  huddled  together  in  the  ateerage,  and  poor 
wretched  creatures  they  appeared  for  the  most  part.  Our  cabin  party 
consisted  of  tu-enty-five,  some  of  them  gentlemanlike,  agreeable  per- 
sons, with  one  ur  two  rich  specimens  of  the  States  amongst  them. 

The  outline  of  a  sea-life  is  subject  to  little  variation,  and  the  most 
trifling  inddenta  after  land  is  loat  alght  of,  such  as,  a  aail  in  eight, 
the  spouting^  of  a  whale,  or  the  fiolsdang  of  porpoise^  beoome  matters 
of  immenae  importanoe : 

•*  Two  thinp«!  hrvnk  the  mODOtODy 
Of  an  Aiiantic  trip ; 
Sometimes,  alas  !  you  ship  a  sea. 
And  sometimes  see  a  sUp.*' 

On  the  15th  of  May,  the  joyful  announcement  was  made  to  us 
that  land  was  in  sight,  though  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  all  was 
life  and  gaiety  on  board.  **  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  deatli  ;" — 
for,  to  our  great  astonishment,  the  startling  fact  was  almost  at  the 
same  instant  announced  to  ua,  that  a  poor  girl  had  died  the  night 
previous  in  the  steerage. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  exactly  thirty  days  after  leaving  London, 
we  entered  The  Narrows,  two  bcnutifnl  headlnnds  forming  the  en- 
trance to  the  noble  bay  of  New  \  ork.   VV^e  were  soou  taken  in  tow  by 
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a  steamer,  uf  a  totally  dilriereDt  build  to  ours  in  England,  much  more 
degant  in  appearance,  and  with  two  spacious,  open  promenade  dedu, 
one  oTer  tbe  other.  The  heliiitiii«a»  a  |«le>  tbia-upped  man,  in  a 
black  dreas-ooat  and  satin  waistcoat,  waa  ateering  in  a  little  box,  riting 

from  tho  centre  of  the  vessel,  lialf  as  high  as  the  chimneys ;  the  com- 
niuiucution  with  the  ruddtr  biin;;  by  means  of  chains.  She  was  no 
sooner  alongside,  than  we  went  on  board  :  it  was  really  like  a  scene  in 
a  pantomime.  At  one  end  of  the  cabin  was  a  small  room,  yclept  "  the 
Bt^,"  and  behind  a  oounter  therein  lat  a  man  of  tatumine  atpeot» 
with  a  cheek  full  of  tobacco,  and  bottles  enough  around  him  to  set  up 
an  apothecary  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  I  enquired  V(  rv  fh  frrentially  if 
I  could  have  unything  to  driuk  tiitri*.  *'Well,  imw,  '  said  he,  "I 
calculate^  stranger,  you'll  get  any  drink  in  that  'ere  printed  list,  fixed 
right  away*  from  a  Sherrv  Cobbler  to  a  Common  CSoektaO."  I  glanced 
mj  eye  over  the  tint  hall-dosen,  "  Sangaree — Hail  Storm — Streak  of 
Lightning — J.O.U. — No  you  don't — Sherry  Cobbler^ Moral 'Suanon 
—Cocktail,  and  CItronella  Jam." 

I  then  deinanded  a  common  cocktail.  *'  With  the  kick  in  it?"  said 
he.  "  Oh,  by  uii  means,"  I  replied.  The  man  rose,  and  with  a  squirt 
ten  timet  the  oaual  size,  squirted  a  small  quantity  of  mm  and  brandy 
into  a  tumbler,  put  in  a  lew  noba  of  ice  as  pure  as  crystal,  a  litUe 
pounded  sugar,  and  diode  a  pepper-box  over  it.  That  was  a  common 
cocktail.  It  was  rery  ^ood,  though  somewhat  strong ;  bat  then  that 
was  my  fault,  for  having  ordered  it  "with  the  kick  in  it." 

The  approaches  to  New  York  are  really  beautiful :  the  Bay,  as  you 
enter  die  Narrows,  appears  a  complete  eirele,  its  nndolating  banka 
fringed  with  wood*  and  dotted  with  remarkably  white,  lively-looking 
▼iUas  and  cottages*  with  the  island  of  New  York  directly  opposite ; 
the  noble  Hudson  sweeping  on  one  side,  and  the  Enst  nver  on  the 
other.  I  was  also  much  struck  with  the  great  quantity  of  «hi{iping 
and  the  extraordinary  length  of  quays.  We  no  sooner  entered  one  of 
the  slipsH-^or  there  are  no  docks  at  New  York— 4han  we  were  board- 
ed by  a  cnatom-house  officer*  who  at  once  inspected  oar  baggage*  and 
went  through  his  task  with  a  forbearance,  courtesy,  and  genueman^ 
like  propriety  that  one  would  like  to  see  imitated  elsewhere. 

I  now  took  leave  of  my  fel low-passe nj^ers.  most  of  whom  were 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  friends  uu  their  safe  arrival  in  the 
land  of  liberty ;  bat  I  bad  no  friend  to  meet,  no  oongratnlatbiia  to 
receive*  and  as  I  stepped  upon  the  land  I  could  almcmt  have  exclaimed* 
with  a  poor  Irishman  in  a  similar  situation,  Lord,  have  compassion 
upon  me,  a  poor  unfortunate  sinner,  three  thousand  miles  from  my 
own  country*  aud  seventy-live  from  anywhere  else  !" 

New  Vork. — Cn^>  to  the  Astor  Splendid  Motel. — First  Impressions. — Broa^l. 

way.— Its  handsome  bbops. — Cabs  and  Hacks. — Excessive  u.se  of  Tobacco.— I'ecu- 
liaritiM  of  the  People^Bemity  of  the  Women.— Their  Deficiency  of  Bust._Tha 
Theatres. — Legs  no  longer  mittf^d  ntusid.'  ilie  Boxes. —  Introduction  to  the 
Mayor.— His  Court.— Law  Cuurta. — A  ilorse  Cause.— The  Albany  Volunteers. — 
YaakM  I>oodla 

Instbad  of  findios  the  streeU  of  New  York  paved  with  gold,  I 
Ibnnd  them  nearly  ankle-deep  in  mud,  with  iniminerable  frisky  speci- 
mens of  that  Amencan  pork  I  had  heard  so  much  of>  gnmtiiig  and 

squeaking  about  in  every  direction. 

It  was  about  liaif  past  twelve  on  a  bue  suu-shiuy  morning  that  I 
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fouod  myiielf  nealed  in  a  cab  on  my  way  to  the  Astor  Huuse,  the  most 
aristocratic  hotel  Sn  tlie  chjr  ef  Now  yonc.  Thcie  mm  •  l«okiug-gla«s 
in  tlio  €tib,  tod  tbe  driver  had  a  rmj  black  £»ce,  a  Tery  white  hat,  and 
•  great  thamping  pair  of  earrings.    I  mm  •  good  many  like  him  as  I 

passed  altmjr,  o^iH-ciiilly  one  feUovr,  wlio  wns  jn  m ping  Jamex  CrofP  at 
a  corner  ot  tiie  street,  in  a  way  tliat  Kice  hiiusi  It  nii^ht  have  envied. 
*'  Stop,"  said  I.  "  What 's  tiiat  ui^^r  airl  after  ut  tiie  corner  of  the 
•treet  tbm?"— "Oh,  I'm  d  ■■   (fif  1  know,"  replied  the  driver. 

Go  on,"  Mid  L  I  Mt  gloaming  oboot,  aa  one  it  opt  to  do  on  fim 
entering  npon  aeeneo  ao  new  to  one,  when,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  my 
driver  pulled  tip  opposite  an  immense  building,  tilted  up  his  cab  in 
the  mud-cart  .style,  and  out  I  cuuie  like  a  sh(»t  out  of  n  sJiovel.  The 
porters  of  the  hotel  ut  once  took  charge  ot  niy  iriiak  aud  car|>et-l>ag, 
and  pannng  through  a  hall  of  aeble  proportions,  supported  by  marbJe 
eolnnmait  1  entered  the  bar,  bowed  to  the  batwkeepers,  registered  mj 
name  in  the  books  kept  fur  that  purpose,  was  most  politely  receiyed, 
nil  my  wisln-s  anticipated,  and  a  uegrt'e  of  courtesy  and  civility  exlii- 
bited  by  tin  <!i>niestics  of  the  establistjnu  nt,  tliat  could  not  hnw  Ij^m 
SurpaMied  al  auy  iiuLei  in  the  wurid  i  and  sucU  1  luuud  tu  be  invaria* 

bly  tbe  caae  at  tke  beat  botela  throughout  my  tour  in  the  United 
States.  I  had  no  sooner  enjoyed  tke  luxury  of  a  warin  l  utb^^and 
oh«  what  a  Inxory  it  is  after  a  long  sea-voyage !  —  than  I  was  sum- 
niont'd  to  dinner,  with  some  hundreds  of  others,  by  the  tliiiTuler  of  a 
iar^e  gonpj.  Tho  n  om  in  which  we  dined  wsis  tihont  a  hundred  feet 
by  tifty,  ornauieuLed  with  well-ektcuted  puiuLiiiu^ ;  the  tables  beauti- 
fully laid,  and  tke  dinner  admirably  served*  Tke  atyle  of  oookery 
struck  no  at  being  more  after  tbe  £nglitk  tkan  tke  oontinental  mode. 
Kach  gnest  was  provided  with  an  arm-chair,  and  there  were  some  forty 
waiters  in  attendance,  who  I  at  once  perceived  were  either  English  or 
iTiali ;  and  1  was  told  that  I  should  tind  this  tiie  case  at  n)ost  of  the 
hotels  in  the  free  States*  fur  that  the  Americans  looked  upon  domestic 
tenrioe  almost  as  a  di^giiMse.  I  kept  my  eyes  about  me  dtiring  dinner* 
and  did  not  observe  any  spitting,  or  other  vulgarity,  to  Strike  a  stranger  ; 
but  what  did  strike  me  most  forcibly  was,  the  extraordinary  national 
resemblance  each  man  bore  to  his  tVlJow,  fur  verily  thoy  Icxiked  like 
one  large  family.  They  were  all  well-dressed,  but  all  drts^ed  alike,  for 
there  was  the  everlasting  black  coat  and  black  satin  waistcoat ;  they 
ahnost  all  spoke  more  or  less  tkroogk  tkeir  noses;  they  were  all  grave 
and  ceremonious  alike  ;  they  all  looked  dyspeptic;  they  all  to  a  man 
had  their  shirt-coUars  turned  down  d  la  nyron  ;  and  dollars  and  cents 
appeared  to  be  the  leading  topic  of  conversation,  varied  with  an  occa- 
sional dish  of  Yankee  politics,  or  a  discussion  upou  the  probable  re- 
sult of  the  last  yearns  ootton  crop.  Then,  the  very  few  minutes  they 
remain  at  the  dinner-table>  tkeir  hurried  manner  of  leaving  it  to  look 
after  the  beloved  dollars,  the  way  in  which  they  bolt  their  food,  and 
then  bolt  themselves,  cannot  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  stranger 
a  feeling  of  astonishment. 

The  street^i  of  New  York  are  tuli  uf  life  and  bustle,  and,  though  I 
saw  few  private  earrisges,  there  appeared  to  me  almost  as  many  omni- 
buses and  cabs  plying  about  as  m  London,  and  tke  kackney  horses 
are  certainly  of  a  superior  character  to  those  seen  in  London. 
I  devoted  an  entire  day  to  the  far-famed  Broadway;  a  handsome 
street,  three  miks  in  length,  with  Si)nie  excellent  houses  at  its  upper 
extremity.    The  shops  in  thU  street  axe  very  good  ;  and  many  of  them. 
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with  their  windows  of  plate-glaas,  would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison 
with  those  of  Londim.  They  are  celled  here  **  itores*"  and,  as  I  passed 
along^  I  was  struck  with  their  singular  signs.  "Thread  and  needle 
store — Cigar  store — Bookbinder^  store — Ice  cream  depot — Wigs,  in- 
imitable wigs  ;"  and  at  a  millinery  store  at  the  corner  df  Liberty  Street, 
I  inspected  with  consicieralde  inturust  some  improved  wire-gauze 
bustles  for  the  ladies.  They  were  a  beautiful  article^  and  to  be  had« 
it  seemsj  considerably  under  prime  cost* 

There  was  also  a  marked  peculiarity  about  the  people  themselTes. 
They  all  looked  pale  and  care-worn  alike,  and  each  had  bis  shirt-collar 
tnrnod  down,  and  some  were  "  bearclcd  like  the  pard."  Then  their 
chewing  and  spitting  propensities  caiin  tt  be  exaggerated,  or  the  way 
in  whicli  they  souirt  their  tobacco-juice  over  things  alike  animate 
and  inanimate.  But, 

If  you  would  know  the  deeds  of  him  that  chews. 
Enter  ihe  Hoate  of  Ood  and  sm  the  pews.** 

I  shall  now,  for  a  brief  space,  take  my  leave  of  the  gentlemen,  to 
say,  as  in  duty  bound,  a  fe^  words  respecting  the  ladies,  who  are  in- 
deed the  fiurest  of  the  fairj  and  well  deserve  the  reputation  for  beautv 
they  have  so  long  enjoyed  ;  for  though,  it  must  be  admitted,  they  lack 
the  brilliancy  of  colour  and  complexion  of  some  of  our  English  beanties^ 
their  features  are  remarkable  for  their  pale,  classic  grace  and  delicncy 
of  expression.  I  tliink  I  never  looked  upon  more  beautiful  faces  than 
I  saw  on  my  way  to  church  ou  Sunday  afternoon;  but  then  their 
figures  are  not  suffictently  developed,  ana  In  this  respect  they  are  al- 
most universally  deficient;  their  beauty  is,  also,  very  transient,  and 
this  latter  circumstance  may  doubtless  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  the  extreme  heat  and  variability  of  the  climnte,  which  will  not 
admit  of  the  exercise  requisite  fur  health.  Thr\  ilress  ^^^^^ly,  quite 
in  the  Parisian  mode ;  aud  what  thev  lack  in  bubt,  they  try  and  make 
up  for  in  bustle :  still,  their  general  appearance  and  style  are  so  infi- 
nitely superior  to  that  of  the  men,  that  one  cannot  help  wondering 
how  such  very  pretty  girls  should  have  such  e^ttremely  ordinary-look- 
ing mortals  for  fathers  and  brothers. 

I  met  with  great  kindness  from  tliosr  ^rcntli  iJieu  to  whom  I  pre- 
sented letters,  and  one  of  them  actually  took  the  trouble  to  write  me 
seventeen  letters  to  friends  of  his  in  dimsient  parts  of  the  Union ;  and, 
£rom  the  little  I  have  seen  of  the  higher  cbss  of  Americans,  they  ap- 
peared to  me  carefully  to  avoid  those  national  peculiaritiea  1  have 
spoken  of  as  applying  rather  to  the  people  as  a  mass. 

Theatricals  appear  to  be  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  this  country.  One 
night  I  went  to  the  Bowery  Theatre,  the  Covent  Garden  of  New 
York,  As  the  price  of  admission  to  the  dress-circle  was  only  a  shil- 
ling you  may  suppose  the  company  were  not  very  aristocratic  in  their 
appearance;  many  in  the  pit  were  in  their  shirt-sleeves ;  and  I  observed 
that  apples,  oranges,  and  ginger-beer"  appeared  to  be  fully  !ip]>re- 
ciated  in  all  parts  of  the  house.  The  play  was  "  Macbeth ;"  and  if 
the  illustrious  Thane  of  Cawdor  at  all  resembled  his  Yankee  repre- 
sentative, he  must  indeed  have  been  an  eitraordinary  man,  and  much 
given  to  chewing  and  new  readings.  JB^t  the  most  laughable  part  of 
the  business  was,  tliat,  owing  to  some  tnismanagement  of  the  machi- 
nery, the  unhapp)  Gliost  of  the  murdered  Banquo  got  so  jammed  up 
in  the  trap,  that  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  hiui  disappear  at  the  cri- 
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tical  HMMnent,  tlionc^  ^Facbcth  told  him  repeatedly  to  take  himtelf 
off,  myin^  m  tbe  wwds  of  the  text, 

Araunt,  and  quit  my  night ! 
Thy  honvs  are  marrowless— thy  blood  ii  cold  ! 
p  Thou  ha-M  no  speculation  in  tmwo  ejm 

Wlikb  tbou  dMi  glara  with  r 

But  the  OhOBt  couldn't  do  it,  being,  as  a  Yankee  near  me  obserred* 

"in  u  pretty  considerable  fix,"  till  at  last  the  perturbed  spirit  was 
extricated  by  two  of  the  citstle  guard,  and  left  the  stage,  looking  as 
little  like  a  real  ghost  a:»  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

One  thing  did  surprise  me.  I  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  I  ahoidd 
tee  many  of  the  aooienee  with  their  legs  banging  outside  the  bozei^ 
but  this  was  not  the  case  in  a  single  instance;  and  when,  by  way  of 
experiment,  I  placed  mv  own  legs  ontsitK-,  there  was  s!ich  a  tremen- 
dous outcry  of  **  Boots,  boots,  boots!"  (the  great  Macbeth  himself  seem- 
ing rather  to  apostrophise  the  boots  before  him,  than  the  idcai  dagger 
that  led  him  on  to  the  marder  of  the  gracious  Doncan  of  pious 
Dory,)  that  I  was  glad  to  put  my  legs  inside  the  box  again,  though  I 
could  not  help  exclaimtn|^  as  I  took  a  quiet  pinch  of  snuff,  Ob  oh  !  I 
see  Mrs.  Trollope  has  cured  yoti  of  one  abominable  habit,  at  any  rate." 

The  Americans  are  a  peculiar  pcfjple,  and,  n»>twithstanding  all  Mrs. 
Trollope  has  said,  their  greatetit  enjoyment  i>eems  to  me  to  consist  in 
sitting  with  their  legs  up.  I  saw  long  rows  of  them  sittine  opposite  the 
open  windows  of  the  different  hotds  with  their  1^  considerably  higher 
than  their  heads ;  still,  I  think  national  peculiarities  hafe  been  a  bttle 
exatrgerated,  for  at  the  best  hotels  you  rarely  see  a  man  with  his  feet 
on  the  msintt'l-shelf — they  more  generally  plare  them  on  rhe  tables  there. 

I  alhu  attended  the  Hall  of  Justice,  aud  had  the  honour  of  an  iutro- 
dnetion  to  his  worship  the  mayor,  who  pointed  out  to  me  portraits  of 
the  different  Presidents,  from  Washington  downwards,  and  apologised 
for  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  show  me  more  attention,  as  his  court 
was  about  to  open.  He  thereupon  ascended  the  tlirtuie  of  civic  justice, 
with  a  cigar  in  his  month,  some  six  inches  in  )i  iii:tli,  and  obtained  a 
light  from  bis  clerk,  who  was  seated  immediately  below,  smoking^ one 
m  similar  dimensions*  and  busily  employed  getting  up  evidence.  They 
appear  to  pet  through  tlieir  cases  in  a  verv  summary  manner.  One 
fellow  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  goose  out  of  the  market ;  but  it  having 
been  clearly  proved  in  eviderjce,  that,  at  the  time  he  stole  the  bird,  its 
bead,  legs,  and  guts  were  missing,  it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  a 
goose,  but  only  part  of  a  goose,  and  the  case  was  dismissed;  bis  wor- 
ship, at  the  same  time,  Tery  properly  censuring  the  lawyer  for  having 
framed  his  indictmott  in  such  a  slovenly  manner. 

The  greater  portion  of  one  entire  day  I  devoted  to  the  Law  Courts, 
which  certainly  would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  those  at  West- 
niiiibter  Hull.  The  arrungemeut  is  decidedly  better,  there  is  greater 
space,  and  more  of  the  drawing-room  about  them ;  the  floors  too  are 
handsomely  carpeted,  the  windows  and  judge's  canopy  nicelv  curtained  ; 
while  the  counsel,  who  act  also  as  attorneys,  and  wear  neitner  wigs  nor 
gowns,  have  plenty  of  room,  and  ench  of  them  an  arm-chair  to  sit  io. 
There  was  more  dignity  about  the  whole  than  I  expected.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  melancholy  fact,  that  they  all  chew,  from  the  judge  to  the 
common  crierj  and  spittoons  were  scattered  about  in  the  vain  hope  of 
protecting  the  handsome  carpet.  They  were  trying  a  horse  cause,  and 
whakr  one  eoaiuel  pleaded*  the  other  whittled,  and  so  on  vtce  iwritf. 
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Counsel  contended  that  a  horse's  roaring:  Nva*;  no  proof  of  unsoundness ; 
but  Judge  Kentj  who  had  a  very  re^pectubie  nui  prius  look,  though  he 
missed  the  spittoon  three  times,  at  last  decided,  that  a  nmrer  was  not 
a  toond  bone  ;  tnd  the  court  broke  up  jcwt  In  time  to  enable  us  to  see 
the  Albany  Volunteers  march,  in  a  very  Independent  manner,  through 
the  streets,  preceded  by  tlieir  military  band  playing  with  all  their 
might  the  laYourite  national  air  of 

♦*  Yankee  dcXHilr,  y;inkL'*J  (loodli^  • 
Yankee  doodle  dandy  ; 
Yankee  doudle^  timber  doodle, 
Nebbw  lay  him  bandy." 

Public  Buildings  of  New  York, — The  Tombs  Prison  for  Criminals. — Punisli. 
ment  of  I>eath  rarely  inflicted. — American  Ships  of  War. — Beautiful  Environs. — 
ExtNOM  Heat  of  tlie  Cli mute.— Profuse  Supply  of  loa—Hsgnifieent  JtCMrroin  of 
Water.— Suten  Island.— Tho  JUudsoo.— Hobokcii. 

I  UNDBRSTANO  the  present  population  of  New  York  is  near  upon 
three  linndred  thousand  souls  ;  and  thouj^h  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
fine  city,  and  far  superior  t*)  most  of  our  provincial  towns,  it  contains 
fewer  handsome  public  building**  for  the  size  of  it,  than  any  city  1  ever 
visited.    One  morning  I  went  to  visit  the  famed  prison  for  criminals^ 
called  "The  Tombs;"  and  a  very  appropriate  designation  too*  for  a 
more  gloomy  abode  can  hardly  be.    It  is  built  in  the  massive  £^^tian 
style,  ond  ii.s  wretched  cells  were  few  of  tliem  untenanted  ;  but  most  of 
the  prisoners,  I  observed,  were  either  blacks  or  Creoles.     A  Creole 
woman  was  brought  in  whilst  I  wai»  there ;  she  was  very  obstreperous, 
▼ery  drunk,  and  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  with  anchors  and  ships  in 
full  aail  tatooed  on  every  part  of  her  person*   It  took  three  men  to 
carry  her,  and  she  was  thrown  like  a  heap  of  rubbish  into  a  dark  cell, 
and  the  iron  door  lodxcd  upon  her.    In  the  centre  of  the  pristin  is  the 
vnrd  in  which  criminal s  are  executed,  and  doubtless  some  dreadful 
scenes  have  been  witnessed  there.    The  criminal  stands  upon  the 
ground  with  the  rope  round  his  neck,  and,  on  the  sijrnal  being  given, 
18  hauled  up  bjr  the  running  down  of  a  heavy  weight.   The  ^obUoj 
with  the  exception  of  twenty-Hve  dUaens,  whom  the  law  requirea  to 
be  present,  are  excluded;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  secret 
mode  of  execution  i.s,  for  iimiiy  reasons^  preferable  to  our  indecent  pub- 
lic exhibitions  of  u  similar  nature. 

The  punishment  of  death  is  not  very  often  inflicted  in  this  country  ; 
and  from  all  I  can  undmtand*  so  long  as  a  man  haa  plenty  of  money 
and  friends,  there  is  no  great  danger  ol  Ua  being  hanged»  let  him  oom- 
mit  what  crime  he  may. 

I  went  over  the  American  ship  of  war  Columbus,  of  120  guns,  and 
a  fine  ship  she  is  as  ever  sailor  trod.  J  observed  she  was  almost  en- 
tirely manned  by  English  seamen,  who,  I  was  told,  had  entered  the 
service  on  the  express  understanding  that  they  were  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  fight  againsl  their  own  country.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  this  t«  tho 
case.  The  Pennsylvania,  of  130  guns,  is  larger  than  any  ship  in  the 
British  navv  ;  and,  tliongh  ihev  have  not  many  of  them,  there  con  be 
uu  doubt  that  their  shipa  of  war,  as  also  their  beautiful  packet-ships^ 
are  in  every  respect  equal  to  our  own.  The  officers  of  tne  American 
navy  also  strack  me  as  being  aa  intelligent  and  gentleman^like  a  set  of 
men  as  one  would  wish  to  meet  with  anywhere. 
I  had  many  delightful  drives  in  the  beautiful  environs  of  New 
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York— ffvr  wfilkini;  yv^^  almost  out  of  the  qnestion,  owing  to  the  extreme 
heat  aud  suUriiieHs  uf  the  cliinate.  But  then  what  a  beautiful  climate 
it  isy  if  it  was  uot  m>  extremely  hut  1  how  transparently  clear  the  &ky  is, 
mad  bow  brilUantly  tbe  bUtb  sbine  tt  night.  One  of  my  prettiest  drives 
WM round  the  island  of  Ne^  York,  a  nanoir  slip  some  twelve  milei  m 
length,  remarkable  for  its  wild  rocky  s^nery.  The  Hudson  flows  on 
one  <iide  of  the  inland,  and  the  East  river  on  the  otlitr ;  and,  as  I  pro- 
ceeded, I  hud  beautiful  views  of  both.  It  is  nut  perhaps  vert/  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  city  uf  New  York  may  one  day  cover  the 
whole  of  the  pretty  itUmd ;  at  present  it  oocopiei  ehont  three  milee  of  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  poenble  liixnries  in  New  York,  considering  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  is  the  profuse  supply  of  ice  and  fresh  water;  the 
latter  being  actually  brought  from  the  Croton  river,  a  distance  of  forty 
links  from  New  1  ork,  l»v  nit  ins  (»f  large  aqueducts,  and  so  convt'\t  d 
into  two  immense  reservoirs  or  tunkb,  the  largest  cuutaiuing,  I  was 
told»  thirty-live  acree  of  water,  and  the  smauer  one  abooi  five.  I 
had  the  enriosity  to  inipeel  these  reaervoirs,  which  are  aome  miles  from 
the  city,  and  really  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  grandeur  and  tpirit 
of  the  undertaking.  They  are  built  entirely  of  granite,  the  walls 
being  Ht  lenst  five-and- thirty  feet  in  tliickncss.  The  water  is  of  the 
purest  quality,  aud  the  entire  cost  of  the  undertaking  I  saw  s>tutcd  at 
no  lesi  a  aam  than  three  milliona  of  pounds  sterling. 

Greenwood  Cemetery  is  a  sweet,  pretty  spot,  quite  in  a  wild  state  of 
nature,  prettily  wooded  and  full  of  little  dingles  and  dells*  the  white 
marble  tombs  oeing scattered  amidst  the  grt^en  foliage  in  the  prettiest 
manner.  The  handsomest  tomb  1  saw  tiiere  is  **  The  Stranger'a 
Tomb/'  subscribed  fur  by  the  dilferent  hotel-keepers  of  New  Vurk. 

I  afteiwarda  dined,  and  passed  an  agreeable  evening  with  an  amia- 
ble family  in  New  York :  there  cammt,  I  thtak^  be  a  doubt,  that 
the  higher  class  of  Americans  are  decidedly  partial  to  the  English,  and 
disposed  to  treat  them  (if  properly  introduced)  with  thegreo/esl  oordi- 
ality  and  friendship. 

I  made  repeated  excursions  to  Staten  Island,  some  six  miles  from 
New  York,  and  a  plaee  of  fashionable  resort  daring  the  summer 
months.  It  Is,  in  not,  to  New  York  whst  Brighton  is  to  London  ; 
and  its  rides,  drives,  and  sea-views  are  certainly  exceedingly  beauti« 
ful :  but  what  \vill  yon  s  iy  when  I  tell  you,  that  this  charming  little 
isle,  which  is  some  eighteen  miles  long  bv  about  seven  in  breadth,  was 
actually  .sold  by  the  ludians  to  the  JJutcli,  in  i(i57,  for  ten  shirts, 
thirty  pairs  of  stockings,  ten  guns,  thirty  bars  of  lead  for  balls,  thirty 
pounds  of  powder,  thirty  hatchets,  thirty  kettles,  and  a  brass  saucepan  ? 

Of  the  noble  Hudson  I  saw  but  little  during  my  residence  at  New 
York,  liaving  been  advised,  in  consequence  of  the  beat  of  the  weather, 
to  make  my  soutlie  rn  iowr^first,  and  thus  finish  with  the  Hudson, 
instead  of  commencing  with  it,  as  I  had  originally  intended.  I  must 
not,  however,  omit  to  mention,  that  before  starting  on  my  tour,  I  had 
one  or  two  lovely  evening  stTolIs  along  its  shady  banks,  by  Hoboken, 
and  was  delighted  with  the  magnificent  scenery,  which  forcibly  recall- 
ed recollections  of  the  Kliine  ;  but  wliat  renders  this  romantic  rcgiou 
still  mure  interesting,  is  the  plea&iug  fact,  that  it  is  greatly  resorted  to 
by  newly-married  couples,  as  well  as  those  who  are  merely  paying 
their  pretindnsry  addresses  to  the  iair  objects  of  their  affections. 
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And  with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  to  yon — with  a  tale  which  hdldeth  chtl- 
dreu  from  play,  and  old  mea  from  the  chimney  comer." — Sia  Philip  Sidmky. 

Theoeritnt  I  Tbaoerf tns  t  $h  I  thoo  had'tt  plaaiant  drarau» 

Of  the  crystal  spring  B\irinna,  and  tlie  Ilaleus*  T7.Tirm*rii^  ItKMOM  ; 
Of  Fhytciu,  and  IvVaethus,  and  fair  Arethusa'a  fountt 
Of  Laetiiimi*!  beetling  rrug,  and  Latymmit*  woodj  mount; 
Of  the  fretted  rocks  and  antres  hoar  that  overhang  the  sea, 
And  the  sapphire  sky  and  thymy  plains  of  thy  own  «wcet  Sidlj  { 
And  of  the  nymphs  of  Sicily,  that  dwelt  in  oak  and  piue-^ 
Tluoeritiul  Thfloflritiiil  whnt  planiant  dreHnt  were  thlnt  t 

And  of  the  merry  rustics  who  tend  the  goats  and  sheep. 

And  the  maids  who  trip  to  milk  the  cowi  at  mondng*»  dewy  peep. 

Of  Clearista  with  her  Iru  k^  of  brightest  sunny  hair, 

And  the  laucy  girl  Eumca,  and  sweet  Chloe  kind  and  fair  ; 

And  of  thoao  highly  fmwoani  mm,  Badymion  and  Adoidi^ 

Loved  by  Selena  the  (iivine,  and  the  brrmteoas  Dionis ; 

Of  the  •ilky*haijred  capella,  and  Uie  gentle  lowing  kine— 

Tfaeocritna  1  Theocritus  I  what  pleasant  dreems  wtre  tlune  I 

Of  the  spring  time,  and  the  summer,  and  the  zephyr's  balmy  brp*>7e; 
Of  the  dainty  flowers,  and  waving  elnis,  and  the  yellow  humming  bees ; 
Of  the  nistluiff  poplar  and  the  oak,  the  tamarisk  and  the  beesh. 

The  dogrose  nnd  nnemnnp, — tlnni  hud'st  a  dream  of  each  1 

Of  the  gulingaie  au(i  hyacinth,  and  the  lily's  snowy  hue, 

The  couch-grass,  and  green  maiden-hair,  and  celandine  pale  Uae^ 

Tlif         Uedropt  cassidony,  the  f(  rn.  and  sweet  woodbine — 

Theocntus  !  Theocritus  1  what  pleasant  dreams  were  thine  1 

Of  the  merry  h:irrost-1ionie,  all  beneath  tfic  crnod  i^rrcn  tree, 
Tho  poppies  and  the  spikes  of  com,  the  shouting  and  the  glee 
Of  die  IMS  so  bli^  and  liealthy,  and  the  girls  so  gay  and  nee^ 
And  the  dance  they  lead  around  tiir  ua'  with  ever  twinkling  feet ; 
And  the  bushy  piles  of  lentisk  to  re&t  the  aching  brow. 
And  reach  and  pluck  the  danuon  down  from  the  overladen  bough. 
And  munch  the  roasted  bean  at  ea.se,  and  qneff  the  Ptelean  wine 
Theocritttst  Theocritus  1  what  plesasnt  dfeems  were  thine  I 

And  higher  dreams  were  thine  to  dream— of  Herades  the  bcmte^ 

And  1*1)1  vih'iikcs  paod  :it  reed,  and  Castor  strrmtr  tn  ^ave  ; 
Of  Dionysus  and  the  woe  he  wrought  the  Theban  king ; 
And  of  Zeus  the  mighty  centre  of  Olympus'  glittering  ring ; 
Of  Tir^iss,  the  blind  old  man,  the  fameii  Aonian  seer; 
Of  Hecate,  and  (Jthonian  Disy  whom  all  mankind  revere; 
And  of  J^aphnis  l}'ing  down  to  die  beneath  the  leafy  Tin»— 
Theoeritns  I  Theocritus  I  what  pleesMst  dreems  were  thine  I 

But  mostly  sweet  and  soft  thy  dreams — of  Cypris*  loving  kiiis, 

Of  t)ie  derlb-haired  maids  of  Corinth,  end  the  leeste  of  Syfaerie  ; 

Of  alnNiister  vasefl  of  Assyrian  perfume. 

Of  et>ouy,  and  gold,  and  pomp,  and  softly -curtained  room  ; 

Of  Faunus  piping  in  the  woods  to  the  Sat3rni'  noisy  rout, 

Ani\  t!  r  vmu  y  Tan'sk":  mocking  him  with  rnnny  :»  jeer  and  flout  ; 

And  of  the  tender>footed  Hours,  and  Pieria'^  tuueful  Nine — 

Theeeritos !  Theocritoi  f  whet  pleeeent  dveeas  were  tUae ! 

c.  a.  L. 
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A,  JB.  PEAK£. 
^  VfllUT mfllBl  WW  WJ  slender,  and  ynnr  waste  grOK*" 

'*  W4STB  not,  want  not/'  it  the  thrifty  adage.  Many  a  ▼alaahle 
gem  has  been  lost  by  having  been  intermingled  with  dirt — many  a 
literary  pem  has  been  hidden  from  the  light,  anrl  dc^^troyed  with 
M-aste  paper  The  sparklinpr  "^vit  of  a  Sheridan  has  been  folded  round 
a  lump  of  cheap  Irish  butter,  bought  by  one  guiltless  of  the  art  of 
reading.  Within  the  Uwt  ten  yeara  a  yolome  of  the  oorretpondeDoe 
of  Mr.  Sheridan  and  his  family  was  discovered  by  Gallot,  the  actor, 
at  a  small  cheesemonger's  shop,  and  purchased  by  Mathews,  who 
parted  vith  it  to  the  late  William  Linley. 

But  is  llicre  not  a  charm  in  looking  at  the  ever-changing  style  of 
leUers,  variable  as  the  countenances  of  the  writers?  Is  there  not 
something  agreeable  in  imagining  the  person  or  figure  of  him  or  her 
who  has  penned  the  epistle  ? — to  stretch  the  imagination  further,  and 
endeavour  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  those  who  have  despatched 
their  ifltvis  on  pH]if»r  >  Many  of  the  followinnr  specimens  are  in  the 
haiu!  wriiiiiLT  of  humble  and  illiterate  persons^  but  are  all  given  as 
they  were  worded  and  written. 

The  annexed  letter,  from  an  aggrieved  bntler,  was  sent  to  Mr. 
W  *  *  *  an  eminent  violin-  player ;  it  is  a  ^Tourable  specimen  of 
the  straigfat*forward,  down-right  style. 

Sir, — From  the  misunderstanding  that  has  occurred  between 
Mrs.  BathursL  and  her  servants,  respecting  you  and  your  Fiddle^  I 
am  induced  to  ask  you  a  Question  or  two.  If  you  was  a  servant  in 
a  gentleman's  familpr,  where  an  Artist  of  your  Profession  attended, 
should  you  think  it  right,  that  be,  by  nny  means  whatever,  should 
command  your  service  to  fetch  and  return  his  Fiddle,  as  often  as  he 
attended  ?  Should  you  not  think  that,  as  he  was  handsomely  paid 
for  his  attendance,  that  his  own  servant^  or  (wanting  such)  a  person 
at  his  expense  should  be  cm  pi  oyed  ?  If  you  stand  mgh  in  your  pro* 
fession,  (as  doubtless  you  do,)  your  profit  must  be  adequate  to  tnia; 
if  not,  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  it  sn. 

A  servant  knows,  by  the  usual  compact,  that  it  is  his  Duty  to 
serve  and  obey  his  Master,  in  all  his  Just  and  reasonable  commands  ; 
but  he  does  not  consider  himself  a  Lackey  to  every  one  whom  his 
Master  employs,  and  pays  for  his  service.  Indeed  it  would  be  very 
unbecoming  assurance  to  desire  it.  This,  firom  a  servant  may  grate 
hrirslilv  on  your  Feelings — he  it  so.  It  may  excite  your  Resent- 
ment— be  that  so  too.  Perhaps  in  the  contest,  1  ma}  prove  as  emi» 
nent  witli  my  Pen,  as  you  with  your  Fiddle.  Waiting  tlie  result  I 
am  yours,  &c. 

Jno.  Tatlob,  Butler  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

46,  Wimpols  Stisst. 

The  direction  of  the  following  epistle,  and  genuine  rustic  poetfy,  is 
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f    For  Wilt  TAM  Hat.l,  Pnrrt  Snlf!ier  the  6Dth  Ridg.  foot,  5  company 
*  King's  Coimty  ireiaud,  or  els  whear^-with  all  speed. 

Atttoboroogfa,  Mardi  S. 

Dear  Wii.t.tam,— As  I  hnve  not  heard  from  von  T  take  the  oper- 
tunity  of  righting  to  you  to  know  the  reason  why  you  have  not  sent 
to  rae.  Iff  you  have  forgot  me  I  have  not  forgot  braking  the 
waggon  wip. 

But  you  hare  aaotlier  girl  in  vew  as  1  Ve  been  latly  told 
I  do  not  know  her  name  bat  I  think  yonr  Uyre  grows  eoid 

But  I  am  ever  trew  as  aney  girl  can  be 

Iff  you  like  her  the  best  then  oome  no  more  to  me. 

But  iff  you  come  no  mnrr  to  ine  \  still  the  sarne  slinll  think 

That  you'r  with  some  other  girl  and  glassing  out  the  drink 

80  iff  you  mean  to  leave  om  now  and  to  giTeme  tiie  slip 

Then  I  will  think  ne  more  of  yen  tboo^  I  btoake  joor  waggon  wipi 

Bat  now  you  are  a  soldier  bold  and  many  a  mUe  from  me 

I  himyou  will  be  trew  to  your  King  and  to  yo\ir  ctmtry 
And  iff  that  I  see  you  no  more  nor  wee  dunt  meet  again 
I  hope  in  Heaven  we  ohali  meet  a  Uessing  to  oht^n. 

Dear  Wif-i.tam, — this  leaver  me  in  verey  good  health  and  I  hope 
it  will  find  you  the  same  and  I  hope  you  will  answer  this  as  quick  as 
you  {M>8able  can  and  send  me  word  wher  you  are  at  the  present  time 
and  weather  too  are  Bkley  to  stay  thear  long  or  not.  Iff  you  ramove 
plcaae  to  send  word  for  I  remain  your  constant  Lover 

£X*ISABBTH  BOOWOBTH* 

The  next  is  a  hondjldc  specimen  of  erudition,  from  a  clercyman  of 
the  Church  of  Kngland.  Whether  the  writer  faucied  him&elf  Dean 
Swift;,  or  William  Cowper,  we  are  in  doabt. 

TO  MRS,  •  •  •  ♦ 

Dear  MaoaU} — It  is  so  long  ainco  I  heard  of  yonr  family  and  of 

IMrs.  William,  that  I  venture  to  pay  respects  to  you  and  enquire 
how  you  all  do  ?  And  that  1  may  do  so  more  completely,  allow  me 
to  enquire  after  the  welfare  of  each  Member  of  your  Family  sepa- 
rately, I  hope  Madam  you  still  continue  through  the  Divine  blessing 
to  enjoy  good  health,  and  to  be  an  example  of  all  that  is  excellent. 
Mr.  *****  is,  I  truat,  well,  and  while  cumbered  about  many  thinga, 
deeply  sensible  that  one  thing  is  needful. 

Now,  Miss  "  '  *  *  *  and  how  do  you  do?  Have  you  forgiven  me 
yet  for  sending  you  such  a  letter  ?  I  hope  J\Iadam  jfou  have,  (Here, 
may  I  beg  that  when  you  favour  me  with  another  letter,  which  I 
hope  will  be  soon,  you  will  aU  give  me  aamircA  reKgion  as  you  please, 
wad  tm  UUie  poiiticx  and  "dingh  dangle  as  possible.)  Like  Mary, 
pray  you  choose  that  good  part,  love  to  christ.  This  yielfl"  peiee 
and  happiness,  and  nothing  else  can  do  so.  Would  that  you  felt  the 
truth  and  sweetness  ot  this !  Must  I  again  beg  your  forbearance  for 
the  great  liberty  I  am  taking  ? 

Miaa  C  ia  all  well>   I  thhik  I  hear  your  reply 

"  Yes,  all  is  well  1"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  sa^  so.  And  ia  all  wdl  ? 
Well  for  time,  for  death,  and  well  for  eternity  ?  Be  assured  Ma- 
dam I  would  it  may  be  so:  and  that  your  conscience  and  y*  word  of 
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God  agree  in  dt  clarinrr  "  all  is  well."  You  will  overlook  my  free- 
dom.   How  is  yMittle  dog? 

Mr.  William,  I  hope  you  tie  much,  yea  quite  recovered.  May^the 
Lord  grant  it  may  be  so ;  and  that  you  may  labour  long  in  the 

church,  to  the  comfort  and  salvation  of  many.  I  am  now  Curate  of 
♦  ♦«##*♦♦**  Population  6000'  church  clrix^"^  inside,  and 
seats  2300.  Finally,  respected,  nnd  kind  frioncls,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  cholera  in  Quebec?  one  in  twenty  seven  carried  off! 
Who  among  us  is  readv  to  die?  am  I?  aveyou?  you?  or  you?  I 
am.  Madam,  your  obedient  humble  servant 

P.S.  I  send  this  by  hand  to  town  ;  Pray  how  does  IMiss  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 
do?  I  must  not  forget  her;  1  am  sorry  to  say  my  Mother,  my 
dear  aged  (76)  Mother  is  no  more.  The  event  occurred  tome  time 
dnce ;  jnet  about  the  time  of  my  recovery  of  a  fever  I  have  had 
dlnce  I  came  here.  I  am  now  an  orphan  in  the  wide  world  and 
alone.   Heaven  it  my  only  home,  now,  and  Qod  my  only.  Parent. 

Specimen  of  Germm^Engliali * 

Chdsra,  22  Nov,  18S1. 

Most  Honourable  SfR, — Upon  my  knee  T  hen^r  Sir  G  

pardon  for  tc.iknn  the  liberie  asken  thr^  favor,  I  bhall  heave  money 
from  my  Relation  in  Germane  and  so  soon  I  Reiceivt  it  1  will  bring 

the  two  Pounds  to  Sir  G  we  are  in  the  greatest  want  for  it, 

notidng  to  covert  ourself— never— never  I  will  for  git  to  be  tmk  hid, 

and  God  will  hoer  oure  Prayers  for  Sir  G   IiciJ^'Habineaa 

and  Bkaaing,  remein  tUl  Deadt  Obedient— tankfall. 

Pbilip  Doll. 


Poetical  Remonttranoe  from  a  neglected  fttr  one,  addresaed 

TO  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THhl  — t«  UEGIMENT,  WEEDON  BARRACKS, 

8hua  delays,  they  breed  reinor»«.  Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last. 
Take  thy  time  while  time  Is  lent  thea       Time  »ad  tide  stay  no  man*s  pleasure  i 

Creeping  snaili  hare  we.-ikost  force,  Set'K'  not  tinriB  wlien  time  is  jiaft. 
Fly  their  fault  lest  thou  repent  thee.         Sober  speed  ii>  wisdom's  leisure. 

Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought ;  Ate  iritt  ua  dearly  bought ; 

Liafsring  labouit  conke  to  nooght.  Un  chy  foM>wit  guida  thy  tlMo^t. 

Time  wears  all  his  locks  before. 

Take  thou  hold  upon  his  hair  ! 
When  he  flies  he  turns  no  more. 

And  behind  his  scalp  is  tiara. 

Works  nil ffvirnpd  hiwc  maTiy  ^'taySj 
Long  demurs  breed  new  delays. 

Taking  you  all  together,  you  are  a  set  of  cold-blooded  animals. 
Heaven  aefend  me  from  a  soldier  with  not  a  spark  of  rrnllantry  I 
The  Ladies  all  cry  shame  on  the  — th  and  well  they  may.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  wliulc  corps  since  I  came  to  Northampton 
I  must  conclude  that  it  sadly  wants  spirit. 

**  In&nu  of  purpose,  give  me  the  dagger  !** 

A  Stranger. 

This  is  not  for  you  in  particular ;  no,  it  is  a  hit  at  every  ollker  of 
you :  I  am  unacijuainted  with  the  name  of  any  one  in  the  regiment. 
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Specdmen  of  luIian-Engliih 

(AddniMd  to  Dr.  Arnold.) 

Sir, — IJcfioid  Stracchinij  who  goes  aow  to  make  to  you  a  aiacere> 
and  truly  confession. 

By  the  threatening  to  be  confined  into  a  prison,  the  rubbery 
■affered  last  winter,  and  the  bonkrapt  of  Tendacd  seduced  me  to  be 
guilty  of  such  behaviour,  with  the  intention  however  to  return  in 
time  all  the  rears,  as  I  have  all  ready  done  it.  I  wonltl  rather  pnsg 
the  days  without  any  kind  of  subsistance,  than  to  wrong  Dr.  Arnold 
of  an  epenny. 

Am,  I  must  confess  the  truths  are  few  more  subscribers,  which 
have  paid  me  punctually,  and  that  I  have  made  use  of  the  money  ; 
I  propose  to  Dr.  Arnold  to  cast  up  the  sum,  and  I  promise  now  and 

then  by  hrinpno;  f^mall  sums  to  extinguish  the  whole  debt.  I  would 
propose  to  him  to  leave  the  half-guinea  every  week  ;  but  how  can  I 
subsist  ?  The  Scholars  dont  pay  the  Master  every  week.  As  soon 
I  will  receive  the  money  of  the  lessons  I  will  bring  to  you  the  whole 
till  the  extinction  of  the  debt  For  tlie  future  in  what  regarda  me, 
will  not  l>e  such  rears,  and  I  hope  that  this  will  serve  to  me  as  a 

food  warning.  ]\Iy  intention  has  never  been  for  to  cheating  my 
Vincipa),  and  I  hope  that  in  future  Dr.  Arnold  wil!  have  no  occa- 
sion to  tind  matter  for  to  be  against  me,  and  I  Hatter  also  myself  that 
lie  will  be  so  kind  and  generous  to  forgive  me,  and  not  to  comuni* 
cate  aa  what  I  have  done  it.  I  have  done  it  with  an  honest  wlewi, 
and  that  for  the  future  will  appear  dear.  I  am.  Sir,  your  moit 
humble  aervant,  A.  Straochixi. 


Reply  of  a  lady  residin;^  at  Camberwell,  to  an  application  for  the 
character  of  a  servant.  Tiiere  is  a  delightful  simplicity  running 
throughout,  and  it  is  humbly  recommend^  as  a  moael  to  any  lady 
who  may  be  nmilarly  eituated. 

Madam, — The  same  post  by  which  I  received  your  letter  brought 
me  also  one  from  Emma  Hogf^ett,  requesting  me  to  frlve  her  a 
character  suitable  to  the  phicc  ;"  but  as  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  give 
one  that  is  false,  I  shall  without  reference  to  it  proceed  to  answer 
your  enquiries  as  fiur  aa  my  knowledge  of  her  evtanda.  I  believe  her 
tube  perfeetlpr  tober,  honest,  and  gocm-tempered.  Steady  she  is  not,  . 
as  OUT  sadly  diminished  stock  of  earthenware  can  prove.  In  her  |)erson 
she  19  very  neat  and  clean,  with  the  exception  of  her  nose,  which  is 
sufficient  to  turn  the  stomach  of  any  one  ;  I  gave  her  stuff  to  make 
pocket  handkerchiefs  of,  but  still  no  change  tuok  place.  In  her 
work  she  is  very  dirty  (though  she  certainly  kept  the  place  dean 
during  the  first  fortnight).  When  she  first  came  to  UB,  ahe  could 
not  even  boil  a  potatoe :  w  e  taught  her  to  fry  herrings,  and  eggs  and 
bacon,  also  to  boil  cod  and  salmon  ;  but  her  nose  cniT^ed  us  to  do  the 
cooking  ourselves.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  child  can 
cook.  As  she  had  scalded  her  hand,  we  parted  with  her  before  her 
month's  notice  was  expired.  I  remain,  Madam«  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, *  ♦  *  ♦  # 

To  Mrs.  •••••••  Hariew,  Bms. 
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The  annexed  cruy  lines,  and  letter,  were  addressed 

FOR  MR.  KEELY; 

Actor  CSomique,  Englith  Offers,  Strftod. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrt.  Kcely  ; — 

Wlmi  on  Life's  ocean  first  Dame  Natnra  amt  ma^ 

One  "  we*"  hit  mite"  of  Poesy  t*he  lent  me  ; 

More  I  aunt  umke  it — so  must  e'en  content  me. 

But  the  whole  torn  1 11  mntter  np  in  coto^ 

To  sniff  the  wondrous  cotnic  pnwVs  of  you  two. 

Matchless  !  I  swear  by  mirth-inspiring  Pluto  I 

The  God  all  man  do  worship— yea.  wMh'mtmng 

Pluto — thy  rays  of  gold  heighten  the  loving 

Couple's  bliss— shouldering  thoughtx  of  care,  and  shoving — 

No  matter  what.    One  Shakspeare  sa^,  I'm  certun, 

That  iiver  to  good  acting  it  doth  pertain 

**  To  hoh\  US  'twere  (premising  the  f^rofu  curtaia 

To  be  drawn  np)  to  Nature's  face  a  mu  ror," 

Wberein  the  age's  body — I'm  in  error — 

The  Ji^re  and  ho<ly  of  tlie  tim«^ — ti  nt',  Ti  rmr, 

Joy,  Grief,  Rage,  et  cetera— hUould  be  &Uuwn  up. 

Now  thia  aaiae  g1ftie>  yon,  end  your  wife,       *»  gimra  up, 

Did  ha\i\  last  night  before  ihv  (Jo  U,  who,  blown  up 

By  her  sweet  Totce  in  aong,  loudly  call'd  encore. 

Gi«et  Jupiter  wee  I — ^my  deep  thttnder*8  roar 

Deafened  the  very  Oods — until  once  more 

The  Flageolet's  most  sweet,  soft  tone,  still'd  all  tiproar. 

Sir, — I  much  admire  vour  comic  talents,  as  well  as  those  of  Airs. 
Keely,  and  have  spent  iialf  an  hour  agreeably  in  putting  together  a 
ft w  rhymea  to  tell  you  to. 

I  am  a  stranger  in  London,  where  I  arrived  for  the  first  time  in 
my  lift  on  the  evening  Cbvent-Oarden  closed.    I  saw  you  there 
and  much  admired  you  as  Ma|or-domo  to  Cinderella.    I  «.tw  vom 
also  on  the  first  night  of  the  English  Opera,  and  was  delighted  with 
your  dancing  servant  in  the    Aliddle  Temple." 

I  came  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  as  a  common  soldier, 
or  entering  the  navjr  as  a  seaman,  having  quarrdled  with  my  father 
and  family,  and  quitted  his  roof  for  ever.  I  had  some  nve>and« 
twenty  sovereigns  in  my  porkrt,  nr\d  of  course  have  been  lookitig 
about  me  in  town,  before  fixing  my  late  in  life.  I  have  visitetl  all 
the  theatres  open,  and  have  been  much  disappointed  (sometimes 
disgusted)  in  my  expectations  of  London  performances — at  the 
Snnrey,  Cobourg,  Vauxhall,  and  Astley's,  tor  I  have  seen  good 
acting  in  the  country.  In  short,  I  have  some  hopes  that  I  might 
make  an  actor,  tho'  1  am  utterly  ii^Tiomnt  of  the  business  nf  the  stage, 
or  indeed  how  I  should  set  aVK)ut  it.  i'erliaps  yoti  would  be  kind 
enough  to  bestow  a  tew  iines  upon  me,  giving  me  some  clueliow 
and  where  to  apply,  to  make  my  debut  as  an  actor.  I  have  a  good 
memory*  and  am  in  height  and  make  something  like  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Wrench,  I  believe)  who  played  Peter  Shack  to  your  Paul  last 
eveninn;.  With  much  respect  for  your  talents,  I  have  the  honoiir  to 
remain,  your  o1)edient  bumble  servant,  VamB££8T  Bkown, 

Age 22.— July  i)Lh.  IH29. 

A  letter  addressed  to  me  at  the  French  Horn  Dining  Koum, 
Cratched  FHars,  will  reach  me. 

Specimen  of  a  prqfened  Hibernian  letter-writer,  who  has  been 
called  in  to  practise  on  the  present  occasion.  It  was  addressed  ta 
the  Secretary  of  War,  London. 
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Noble  Sir, — Vour  nu-morialist  Margret  Donaghey  motlier  of 
James  Donaghey  Soldier  in  H.M.iUihRegtfoot,  native  of  Greenfield 
Parish  of  Aghadowey  county  Londonderry — Humbly  soliciteth  in 
the  moat  tender  and  endearing  beseedies  the  clemency  of  your  be- 
nign benignity  To  make  serch  and  enqoest  concerning  her  son  James 
Donafrhey  Who  enlisted  in  Coleraine  and  has  heard  no  accompt  of 
him  since  Aprill  IHlli  he  w  as  then  in  Chichester  in  England  and  hopes 
the  Sublinn'ty  t)f  your  Henowncd  HiL'hiiess  may  feelingly  consider 
the  Grieved  mind  of  a  KcUct  and  aM  other  of  a  Soldier  after  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  from  receiving  no  intelligence  of  my  Son  &c  May  con- 
descend to  Remit  unto  me  what  accompt  are  to  be  found  of  him 
and  how  I  may  correctly  address  to  find  intelligence  as  I  adressetl 
already  under  the  patronage  of  ]VTr.  Paul  Recotr  of  the  Parish  But 
received  no  answer  My  Relationship  to  him  are  certifyable  by  the 
Local  Magistrates  »S:C  James  Orr  Alexander  Orr  iJ^c. 

When  your  bounty  is  pleased  to  remit  me  information  please  to 
Direct  to  Memorialist  to  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Mc  Farlin  Merchant 
of  Greenfield.  And  I  as  in  duty  bound  will  pray  Greenfield 
Septr  22  18]  f). 

li.  M.  Ssrvioe.— To  the  Noble  Secretary  of  the  War  Office,  London,  England. 

^Vritten  by  a  poor  French  teacher  on  his  death-bed ;  in  fact^  it 
noay  be  called  his  will^  and  he  has  very  carefully  worded  the  dis- 
posal of  his  property. 

I  DO,  underwritten,  empower  my  legitimate  wife  to  receive,  for 
me.  One  Guinea,  which  still  remains  due  to  me  from  I^Ir.  Scott,  a 
Boarding  School  master,  living  in  London  — Fen  church  Street 

N'^*".  Irst  in  the  city,  for  my  Frerirh  Lessons  given  to  four  private 
pupils  at  the  rate  of  one  ptiine  L  per  quarter  for  each  of  them.  I 
must  observe  that,  though  my  lessons-quarter  be  ended,  1  could 
hitherto  receive,  even  in  several  times,  piecemeal,  and  by  driblets, 
but  three  guineas  only  1 1 !  Equity,  no  doubt,  is  a  virtue  which  be^ 
longs  to  every  civilized  country;  and  in  spite  of  my  quality  as  a 
Foreigner,  I  dare  respectfully  to  confide  in  the  Impartial  Integrity 
of  my  most  honoured  adoptive  Magistrates. 

Louis  Etiekmk  Uobeut  Flozitieb, 

S9,  Berwidc  Street.  Soho  Square. 
Specimen  of  Hindoo-English  writing: 

7  Feb.  1827. 

Gkntlkman*  Sin, — I  am  very  much  happy  to  inform  you  and 
to  begs  leave  i  iiave  sent  down  for  your  breakfast  for  it  5  pieces  of 
Mackred  fishes  and  3  Tumbilate*  Fishes — I  present  to  of  all  yuur 
honour  I  brought  over  for  the  Officers  Breakfa^it  for  it  on  the  March 
—very  good  and  very  nice  fishes — and  best  of  all  complement  to 
your  honour  and  Mr-srs  j'vct — I  pray  to  God,  ever  time  long  life 
shall  ever  pray.    1  am  Sir  your  most  obedient  very  humble  servant, 

Ullaoey  Rhon,  Mess-Man,  47th  Regt. 

Specimen  of  Spanish-English  firom  Ferdinand  Sor,  the  very  cele- 
brated guitar-player: 

My  dear  Mr.  Peake, — I  '11  be  vrry  much  obli<^ed  to  you  at 
sending  to  me  by  the  bearer  the  ot  der.s  for  four  that  you  had  the 

*  Quere— Taouuriud  Ash.' 
VOL.  XVI.  2  T 
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fronfliu>«s  to  promiise  yesterday,  nntl  nt  the  same  time  the  score  of 
my  sonj;  if  the  eopiest  has  (h>i»el  with  it. 

Could  you  oblige  me  again  with  three  orders  for  Friday  ?  1  am 
alR'aid  you  will  find  me  troblesome,  but  that's  your  faults  Why  do 
you  are  «o  kind  with  your  devoted  friend  F.  Sob  ? 

Not  the  least  amusing,  in  more  ways  than  one»  is  the  invitation 
letter  of  the  late  worthy  Doctor  Kitchener; 

Mv  DB&a  SiE^— The  honor  of  your  company  is  requested,  to  dine 

with  Tub  Committbb  of  Taste,  on  SumUy,  October  3rd. 

The  8PKCTMKNS  Will  bc  placed  on  the  table  at  Five  o'clock  prb- 
0I8BLY«  when  the  biisifu><is  of  the  day  will  immediately  comnien<», 
1  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  KiT€HENKH,  Secretary. 

43,  Warran  Stnet,  Fitwojr  Squares. 

At  the  last  general  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  lli  it, — 

IsU  An  invitation  to  ETA- BETA-PI  must  bt^  answered  in  writ- 
ing as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  received — within  twenty-four 
hours  at  latest,  reckoning  from  that  on  which  it  is  dated ;  other- 
wise the  Secretary  will  have  the  profound  regret  to  feel  that  the 

invitation  has  been  definitively  declined. 

2ndly.  The  S<-cretary  having  reprp-diti d  that  the  perfection  of 
several  ot  tiie  preparations  is  so  exijuisitcly  evanescent,  tli-it  the 
delay  of  one  mmutc  after  their  arrival  at  the  meridian  ct  concoc- 
tion will  render  them  no  longer  worthy  of  Men  of  Taste ; 

Therefore,  to  ensure  the  punctual  attendance  of  those  Illustrious 
Gastrophilists,  who  on  grand  occasions  are  invited  to  join  this 
High  Tribunal  nf  T  istc— for  their  own  pleasure,  and  the  benefit 
of  their  country,  it  is  irrevocably  resolved,  '  That  the  Janitor  be 
ordered  not  to  admit  any  visitor,  of  whatever  eminence  of  appe- 
tite, after  the  hour  which  the  Secretary  shall  have  announced  that 
the  specimens  are  ready.  By  order  of  the  Committee. 

William  Kitcbbnkb,  Sec 

A  specimen  of  the  concise  style  (in  verse),  from  T.  Dibdin  to  II, 
B.  Peake,  dated  Surrey  Theatre^  Feb.  12^  1821. 

Deab  Sib— 

Excuse  so  many  troublesome  letters, 

And  lend  me  (till  Wednesday)  a  pair  of  fetters. 

Dear  P. 

•  Yours,  D. 

• 

Two  brothers,  well-known  in  the  theatrical  ^vorld,  and  who  re- 
sided next  door  to  each  other,  had  been  living  somewhat  too  freely 
in  regard  to  wine:  the  eider  brother  made  a  vow,  that  for  a  certain 
period  he  would  take  no  liquor  stronger  than  coffee :  on  the  first 
evening  after  this  resolve,  the  younger  brother  sent  in  the  follow- 
ing epistle  to  his  neighbour:— 

How  Is  it  with  you,  man  ?  Art  yet  like  unto  the  Frenchman's 
horse?  Hast  turned  thy  cork-screw  out  to  erass?  andsippest  thou 
real  Mocha  ?  or  have  all  thy  promises  been  Tike  unto  the  idle  wind, 
which  thou  regardest  not?  Tell  me,  most  rash  experimentalist, 
how  fares  the  inner  man?  I*?  the  wit  finer  than  the  juice  of  the 
grupe  r  and  dost  thou  sit  with  empty  bottle,  quaffing  the  Turkish 
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beverage,  fined  and  refined  with  isinglass?  Solve  these  queries, 
that  1  may  coTnmeTU'f  ^v-tlkirif]^  in  tliv  ways  at  my  most  early  con- 
venience, Shoiiklst  thoii  survive  this  one  day's  trial,  thou  art  more 
than  niortai  man,  and  I  will  say,  a.s  Faustus  said  to  Alephistophiles, 

Master^  how  I  honour  thee."  Send  not  excuses^  pleading^  the  cold- 
ness of  the  weather,  &c.  &c.«  or  such-like  reasons  for  avoidine  chi- 
valrous exploits ;  but  let  me  hear  thou  hast  kept  thy  word,  and 
thou  shalt  have  the  profound  adoration  of  thy  !^rothcr. 

N.n  17,  Seven,  Evening.  BacchuB  S  Chief  I\Iate. 

Five  doors  from  any  public-house ;  and  licensed  to  drink  foreign 
wines ! 

An  epistle  from  the  late  renowned  Simpson,  of  the  late  V^auxhall 
Gardens,  should  comniand  a  place  In  every  well-regulated  collection 
of  letters.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  "  much  ado  about  no- 
thing "  from  the  pen  of  ttuit  learned  gentleman. 

Most  rbspkotbo  Sir, — I  on  Thursday  last  had  infinite  pleasure 
in  enclosing  you  an  admission  for  two  to  the  Royal  Property  last 
nifjht,  (and  which  I  am  happy  to  learn  came  into  the  Royal  Gardens, 
last  night.)  and  very  respectfully  solicited  by  the  return  of  the  post 
an  order  for  the  Koyal  English  Opera  on  Tuesday  next  the  28th 
of  August,  but  beg  to  assure  you.  Sir,  that  up  to  the  nresent  mo- 
ment, iO  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  I  have  not  had  the  highly 
prized  honour  of  having  a  letter  even  in  reply  to  mine  of  Thursday 
last  ;  therefore,  thinking  th;it  thrre  must  be  some  mistake,  again 
take  the  liberty,  much  respected  Sir,  of  respectfully  soliciting  by 
the  return  of  the  post  the  great  favour  of  an  order  Ibr  two  for  Tues-' 
day  next,  the  28tii  of  August.  I  would  not,  Sir,  by  any  means  ob- 
trude on  your  kindness  if  orders  for  the  Royal  English  Opera  were 
not  given  at  all,  but  I  do  assure  you,  respected  hir,  my  own  son 
(who  is  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England)  was  taken  by  a  friend  of 
his  to  the  Roynl  Enrrlish  Opera  by  an  order  for  two,  which  his 
friend  had  obtained,  and  w  i-  highly  entertained  last  night.  I  there- 
fore hope,  respected  Sir,  tliat  you  will  comply  with  my  humble 
request,  and  1  shall  at  all  times  feel  great  pleasure  in  complying 
with  your  commands  at  all  times  for  the  Royal  Gardens. 

I  most  respectfully  beg  to  apolo^se  most  sineerdy,  kind  Sir, 
for  the  very  great  blunder  which  my  mcsj?enger  commit  ted  in  his 
eagerness  to  run  oflTwith  my  letter  of  Thursday  last,  in  leaving  the 
Two-PKNCK  behind  hnn  on  my  desk,  which  I  had  given  him  (to 
pay  the  postage  of  my  letter),  and  for  which  great  blunder  I  most 
sincerely  beg  your  pardon  ;  for  my  principle  is^  that,  where  a  per- 
son asks  a  favour,  he  ought  in  duty  bound  to  pay  the  postage  of 
that  letter.  But,  respect eil  Sir,  never  pay  the  postage  of  any  letters 
to  mc,  for  all  my  letters  are  paid  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  Koyal 
Property,  and,  of  course,  free  to  me. 

1  iiave  the  honour  to  remani,  with  every  sense  of  gratitude,  much 
respected  Sir,  your  infinitely  obliged,  and  very  devoted,  obedient 
humble  servant,  .  C.  H.  Simpson. 

Royal  Gardeos,  Vauxhall,  Saturday  morning,  10o*dod^. 
To  R.  B.  Peake,  Esq.  Slc,  Ac 

There's  a  ceremonious  Master  op  thk  Cbrebionibs  !  Vauxhall 
was  nothing  without  him;  but  it  will  be  perceived  that  be  was 
tomelhtng  without  Vauxhall ! 

2  T  2 
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TKlBUTJi  TO  ANACREON. 


GSMTLE  Anacreou  ?  blithest  of  men  ! 

Whwe  are  thy  hurp-string*  ?— oh,  strike  them  agsin  I 
Therp  tire  maids  to  be  kin'd,  there  is  vvuie  to  be  qtmff*d, 
•  There  i»  joy  in  the  lip,  there  it  mirth  m  the  draught, — 

That  vn  mmers,  there  are  latm,  tlwwe  mre  swet  t  voicM  ttillt— 

?here 's  a  charm  m  the  \v(mm1,  and  a  charm  in  the  rill,— 
h«Te  ure  strains  of  wild  muftic  to  thrill  thy  old  veint,— 
AU,  all  are  not  lied  from  thine  mdenC  dannint. 
Gentle  Anacreon  I  blithest  of  men  ! 
Whwean  thy  harp-etriog»  ? — oh,  strike  them  again ! 


The  world  hat  grown  old,  but  the  banquet  is  spread, 
So  eome  irith  the  myrUm  wrMth  twined  round  thy  head ; 

Come,  join  in  the  hlhhr  'k^i.  :\vi]  jnin  in  the  sonp, 
And  late  shall  tie  wine^p  our  iiweet  hours  prolong  ; 
And  though,  'midst  thb  iwd,  old  Time  may  fly  fast* 
Thou  shalt  diwm  thyself  back  to  the  days  ai  the  paat. 

Gentle  Anacreon  !  lilithest  of  men  ! 

Where  are  thy  harp-strings  ?— oh,  strike  them  again 


The  woiU  hat  grawn  oM,  bat  itt  miident  are  young. 

And  silv'ry  the  mt  sir  that  drops  from  thpW  nmpie. 
They  weave  the  wild  dance,  and  they  wake  tiio  soil  strain  ; 
Come  amongst  them,  Anacreon,  amongst  them  again  ! 
Thoo  ahalt  tit  in  the  midst,  and  their  king  thou  shalt  be,— 
Come,  hie  to  their  gamhol«i.  Anacreon,  with  me  I 

Gentle  Anacrwn  !  blithest  of  men  I 

When  axe  thy  harp^ttringt  ?— oh,  •tnke  tham  again ! 

They  hare  derkM  thee,  Anacreon.  n  ^v  e^t  -refuwood  bower, 
•Tis  unscorch'd  by  the  sun,  *ti»  uuscaUteU  by  ibu  shower  i 
The  birds  never  die  there,  the  flowen  never  fade. 
And  none  e'er  grow  old  neath  its  ma^'icjil  shade  , 
And  the  damsels  are  twining  a  wreath  for  thee  there 
Of  the  asphodel  leaves  and  the  lash  maiden-hair. 

Genue  Anacreon  !  blithest  of  men  ! 

Where  are  thy  harp-strings  ?— oh,  strike  them  agam ! 


We  want  thee,  Anacreon,— the  world  has  grown  old, 
lu  heart-strings  are  suapp'd,  and  ita  ptilaw  are  cold  t 
Its  harps  am  i&  tuneless,  iu  homes  all  forlorn. 
Its  twilight  has  come,  and  o  erpast  is  its  mora : 
It  is  palsied  with  care,  it  is  haggard  with  pain,— 
We  want  thee,  Anacreon,  wa  want  thee  again  i 

Gentle  Anacreon  !  blithest  of  men  ! 

Where  are  thy  harp-strings  ?— oh,  suike  them  again  I 

But  come  thou,  Anacreon, — oh,  hasten  away, 

And  the  night  of  the  earth  will  be  turnM  into  day  ; 

The  blithe  birds  will  carol,  the  fresh  flowers  will  spring, 

The  youth  will  be  joyous,  the  maiden  will  sing  ; 

We  will  laugh,  we  Wta  feast,  we  will  break  our  dnil  chainr- 

We  want  thee,  Anacreon.  v.-v  want  thee  agam  i 

Gentlo  Anacreon!  hluhest  of  men  !  , 

Where  are  thy  harp  strings  ?— oh.  Strike  them  again .    ^  ^ 
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OE»  A  DARK  PAGE  FROM  LIFE'S  VOLUME. 

■ 

CBAPTE&  ZLVII. 
OFFBNDXD  DIOMITT. 

He  is  happy  whoM  circumsUuicM  suit  his  tonper ;  but  he  is  more  excellent  who 
cm  foit  hie  temper  tt»  §aj  ci«wmtmiicei.^PAviD  Hvm* 

Whence  comes  it  that  in  so  many  minds  autumn  is  associated  with 
melancholy  and  gloom  ?  Much  is  there  in  its  sombre  hues  and  grate^ 
ffnl  slillness  to  soothe,  moch  to  soften,  much  to  calm ;  little>  sarely,  to 
depress  or  sadden.  What  more  glorious  than  October  1  The  very 
hedges  are  brilliant  with  the  rich  colour  of  their  dying  leaves  and  their 
various  berrifs — tlip  bltick  privet  ntul  buckthorn,  the  hips  and  haws  of 
bright  scarlet  and  deep  crimsdii.  Tlie  ruddy  scjinrn-l  is  busily  em- 
ployed beneath  the  beech-treei>  ieu&tiug  oii  their  iaileii  nuts,  the  hap- 
pett  and  Uveliett  of  gratified  epicures ;  the  varied  and  peenliar  ories  of 
the  woodpecker,  and  the  jay,  and  the  solitary  raven,  may  he  distinctly 
heard ;  while  tiie  woods,  in  all  their  solemn  magnificence  of  colours, 
scarlet,  crimson,  tawny,  pnlo  y<*^^'''^'.  'i'>fl  richest  russet.  y>reaent  a  com- 
bination of  hues  never  seen  in  our  climate  but  in  autumn.  Say,  from 
this  deep-reposing  loveliness  of  nature,  does  not  the  mind  revert  to  the 
beneficent  Creator  above,  and  the  lips  utter  involuntarily  words  of  ear- 
nest gratitude  to  Hiif,  for  the  beauty  and  varied  attractions  with  which 
he  has  adorned  the  abode  of  his  acknowledged  children  ? 

Thankful  for  the  refreithment  which  these  quiet  regions  brrathe 
upon  the  npirit,  I  bad  toiled  along  a  path  shadowed  by  sombre  masses 
of  forest-trees  up  the  steep  ascent,  on  the  crown  of  which  the  gaol  was 
piled,  when  my  reverie  was  closed,  abruptly  enough,  by  the  exclama- 
tion which  greeted  me  as  I  passed  the  ^rtsl* — 

Angels  in  temper — slanguage — actions-^tentions, — ^that's  what 
gaolers  of  the  present  day  should  he  i — proof  against  every  aflWmt,  and 
indifferent  to  every  itisult." 

The  governor  wm  the  speaker,  and  looked  superlatively  pettish* 

*'  Anything  unusual,  Mr.  Croak?" 

**  Unusual! — oh  no ! — ^uite  the  contrary.  This  is  oulv  the  third 
refused  letter — refuted,  ur,  remember,"  laying  special  empoasis  on  the 
term,  "  which  has  been  returned  to  me  within  the  last  fortnight.  Now, 
is  it  decent,  is  it  endurable,  that  a  person  filling  my  official  situation 

should  be  exposed  to  such  repeated  indignities?" 

He  pushed  towards  me  •da  he  spoke  three  villanously  soiled  epistles, 
and  tupped  with  indignant  energy  the  cover  ut  each,  as  he  bade  me 
note  the  addresi.  I  did  so ;  butf  after  a  lengthem^  scrutiny,  could 
discover  nothing  offensive. 

"  What  is  there  here  to  disconcert  you  i  " 

**  Much,"  said  he  angrily;  "and,  upon  explanation,  you'll  agree 
with  me.  The  Legislature, — because  a  gaoler  has  Utile  to  do,  and 
ample  leisure, — requires  him  to  send  to  the  father  or  mother  of  every 
prisoner  in  his  custody  under  age  a  notification  of  the  day  on  which 
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their  son's  or  dtiugbter's  impritoament  will  expire.  The  miattte  is  to 
this  etfect 

♦—-Gaol,  May  Ut,  18—. 

'  This  is  tu  acquaint  you  that  your  daughter,  Amelia  Botherby,  will 
be  diachaiged  from  t\m  gaol  en  tke  fiftMoth  day  of  May,  at  about  8 

*  John  Cboak^  Governor. 

•  To  JoB«  BoTBsaar,  Rag  Mvdbaat, 
♦Windy  Nook,  Bagaliol.* 

Well  !  this  polite  aiid  precise  siuuouucement  of  au  impendici;  family 
occurrence  Mr.  Botherby  declines  receiviug !  It  is  returned  to  me. 
Not  that  Mr.  Botherby  it '  unknown/  or  that  he  ii  '  removed  firom  his 
late  residence,'  or  that  he  '  cannot  be  found ;'  but '  re  fused '  is  nailced 
legibly  on  tlie  cover.  What  do  people  in  their  class  of  life,"  continued 
Mr.  (Tf'uk  vehemiMitlv.  *' cnre  about  the  l»>caHty  where  INfiss  Amelia 
or  i\la:ster  James  is  speadiiig  a  few  months  of  his  or  her  inimiritv  ? 
Where  their  children  may  be,  either  within  or  without  the  walU  of  a 
pitton,  gives  them  slight  conoera.  The  main  point  is,  that  the?  eacape 
the  burden  ef  their  maintenance :  have  neither  to  feed  nor  clothe  them. 
In  the  interim,  as  humanity  is  the  order  of  the  day,  the  gaoler's  time 
is  occupied  in  writing  letters  to  parties  who  will  not  open  them  I " 
'*  Did  you  pre-pay  them  ?  '* 

Where  \vai»  my  authority  m  to  do?"  cried  my  companion  testily. 
"  The  vi^ting  justices  gave  none*  I  did  as  I  was  directed — wrote, 
and  posted  my  fetter^" 

But  how  could  you  expect  parties  like  theoc  steeped  in  poverty, 
and  perhaps  wanting  a  meal  "-to  accept  ftom  the  postmao  an  unpaid 
letter?" 

"Their  atfair,  sir.  imt  mine."  * 
I  would  nut  let  kim  oil  so  easily. 

'*  The  postage  rate,  though  but  twopence,  they  might  be  uaaUe  to 
meet ;  and  if  so»  their  insulting  yon  by  refusing  your  letter,  is  on  their 
part  involuntary.    Humanity  teaches — " 

"Oh,  if  th  tt  be  your  watchword,"  said  Air.  Croak,  now  thoroughly 
roused,  **  further  argument  is  useless.  I 'm  sick  of  the  term.  Hu- 
manity ! — ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  By  and  by,  prisons  wiU  be  warmed  with  hot 
air,  and  rendered  quite  desirable  places  of  genteel  resort.  It  is  easv 
to  foresee  to  whst  extravagance  the  current  of  popular  opinion  will 
carry  prison  discipline.  Ere  long  I  shsU  have  to  ask  the  lady  prisoner 
'  what  Joint  she  prefers  for  dinner,  and  the  male  whether  a  cigar,  on 
stepping  from  the  wheel,  would  nt>t  be  a<^reeable  I  Humanity!— 
show  mc  some,  and  dun't  expose  me  to  unnecessary  impertinence,  iu- 
&uJt,  and  iudignity." 

With  a  mien  anything  but  calm,  and  steps  the  reverse  ef  mctttured* 
Mr.  Croak  departed. 

And  yet,  methought,  if  any  individual  connected  with  the  prison 
h;is  to  c(»mplain  of  enduring  "  indignity,"  the  chaplain  may  say  with 
truth  he  has  to  swallow  his  full  share.  His  p<»sitinii  is  anoni  thnis 
enough.  He  is  an  ecclesiastical  oihcer,  and  yet  rmufveable  at  the  will 
«uid  pleasure  of  lay  m.i^ibtrates.  Instead  of  beiu<;^  a^  he  ought  to  be, 
amenable  only  to  his  biahop,  his  spiritual  superior,  the  justices  assembled 
in  general  or  quarter  sessions  have  the  power  of  displacing  him  —  ay, 
and  of  severely  censuring  him  both  before  and  after  the  act  of  remov- 
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in«;  him.    Add  to  this,  that  his  duties  ;ire  necessarily  painful, 

while  he  has  continually  to  reprove,  and  condt  inn,  and  denounce,  rare 
and  slender  are  hia  opportunities  of  aiding  and  relieving  those  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  Painful  cases  may  present  thenaelvea  where  aid 
would  be  welcome  and  opportune ;  but  that  ^d,  save  and  eicept  from 
liis  own  slender  pittancey  he  is  unable  to  afford.  Officially  he  is  power* 
less.  I  contend  that  every  chaplain  sliould  have  n  funu,  were  it  only 
ten  guineas  per  annum,  placed  at  his  sole  and  uucontrollfrnl  disposal 
among  debtitute  and  well-conducted  priiioners.  Require  from  him  an 
aooount.  of  its  disbursement  as  minute  as  you  think  fit.  Exact  from 
him  name  and  age  of  party,  date  of  relief,  and  reeommendatory  qua- 
lity,— compel  him  to  render  the  strictest  account  of  hia  stewardship ; 
but  be  just,  and  with  his  many  nnd  painful  duties  connect  some  kindly, 
eheerinii,  irrrtteful  ofhce.  With  the  wamin^p  of  the  religious  teacher 
blend  the  tnendly  aid  of  the  almoner. 

Cases  demanding  the  must  merciful  consideraLiuu  are  constantly 
passing  under  a  chaplain's  notice. 

A  meager,  ill-dad,  wretched-looking  woman,  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band, and  with  an  infant  at  her  breast,  presents  herself  at  the  door  of 
a  union  worl<l(onso,  and  clamours  for  relief :  it  is  denied — she  is  foot- 
sore, famine-stricken,  helpless,  desperate.  Hunger  gnaws  at  her  heart, 
and  thorough  exhaustion  chains  her  to  the  spot.  She  seizes  the  iirst 
missile  at  hand,  and  breaks  the  workhouse  windows.  **  Now,"  she  ex- 
claims, I  am  a  criminal ;  you  must  oommit  me :  you  hare  draied  me 
food  and  shelter  at  the  workhouse:  now-— find  me  both  within  a 
prison." 

She  is  committed  for  ten,  fourteen,  ur  twenty-one  davs.  Tlie  period 
of  her  ])uuishment  expires.  The  pri.son-door  is  opened  tD  lu  r  ;  and 
bhe  is  unce  more  cast  penny  lei»s  and  friendless  upon  the  cold  charity  of 
the  world. 

I  ask,  is  this  not  a  case  in  which  the  Chaplain  should  have  the  power 
— he  unquestionably  would  have  the  iadinatioik— to  afford  temporary, 

but  most  welcome  aid  ? 

Take  another  instance.  Two  poor  fellows,  father  and  sou — labourers 
— after  having  been  four  months  out  of  eaipluymcut,  walk  from  their 
own  home,  seventv-six  miles  distant,  to  a  village— call  it  Fli|iterton— 
where  there  are  lime-works.  Here,  they  have  been  tdd,  handa  are 
wanted ;  and  here  they  have  hoped  to  nnd  work.  They  are  disap* 
pointed.  Human  labour  at  Flinterton,  as  in  some  other  places,  is  at  a 
discount.  The  owiier,  they  are  n;iven  to  understand,  has  already  more 
men  on  the  woriis  than  he  can  t-oiivenientlv  employ.  Night  is  coming 
on.  Heartsick — famished — spent  with  latigue — and  thoroughly  de- 
spondent, they  present  themselves  at  the  g^te  of  the  nearest  Union 
Workhouse,  and  beg  for  relief.  It  is  granted.  A  night's  lodging  is 
afforded,  and  focMh  A  meal  is  given  them  that  evening  before  they  go 
to  rest ;  and  another  in  the  morning  when  they  rise.  They  nnw  pre- 
pare to  resume  their  jfturnev,  and  s«»urcb  after  work.  They  are  de- 
tained :  they  demand  the  reason. 

*'  You  must  render  an  eauivalent,"  says  the  master  of  the  work- 
house,  *'  for  the  food  and  shelter  you  have  received.'* 

"  VVe  thought  both  were  given  us, "  say  the  unfortunates* 
Then  you  thought  wrong :  you  must  pay  f<Mr  th^m.*' 

"  How  ?  " 

By  labour.    1  order  each  of  you  to  break  those  two  heaps  of  stone 
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into  bits  the  size  of  a  crown-piece ;  to  pump,  t^xii,  thirty  pails  full  of 
water ;  and  to  dig  and  rake  over  fine  that  square  plot  of  garden- 
ground.  Thai  done,  go  when  you  will,  and  where  you  will«  and  aa 
ttuou  as  you  vviii. ' 

The  men  attempt  tile  taak  enjoined  them;  but,  physically,  are 
nnahle  to  aecomplisn  it.  They  are  worn  down  by  prenons  snffering ; 
have  been  four  months  out  of  work;  frequently  twenty-four  bonis 
without  food  ;  have  journeyed  on  foot  sevpnty-six  miles  ;  their  liodily 
&treiii;th  h  pntstrated ;  they  are  feeble,  faint,  |  twerless.  After  a  de- 
sperate struggle  of  two  hourn,  they  uiake  a  piteous  appeal  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  workhouse ;  relate  their  past  sufferings ;  and  declare  their 
inability,  from  lack  of  stren^h,  to  fulfil  tiie  prescribed  task. 

"Cheats  and  vagabonds!  '  is  the  reply.  "  Rank  rebellion!  If  you 
won't  work  in  the  Union,  yon  shall  try  the  tread- wheel  in  the  prison." 

They  are  brought  before  a  mtigistrattv  Protif  is  given,  th  it,  after 
having  received  food  and  siu  iter,  tiiey  have  refused  to  work.  Tiie  provi- 
siouH  of  '*  The  New  Poor  Law  "  are  uereuiuLory  and  stringent.  The  dril 
magistnite  feels  himself  **  oompeUeo  to  aominister  the  uw  as  he  finds 
it."  The  men  attempt  no  denial  of  the  line  of  conduct  imputed  to 
them,  and  are  each  committed  for  a  fortnight  to  prison ;  and  to  their 
sentence  is  added  "hard  labour." 

The  fortnight  expires,  and  these  un!i;}j>py  men  are  released.  But 
how  does  freedom  find  them  ?  Seventy-sjx  miles  from  home  ;  penny- 
less,  friendless,  homeless.  The  wants  of  nature  must  be  .su[)plie(i: 
bat  how  ?  They  have  no  means  of  purchasing  food :  are  they  to  pro- 
cure  it  by  theft?  Their  very  destitution  suggests  to  them  the  readi^ 
ness  of  relief  by  means  of  crime.  Here,  then,  is  another  sad  case 
^\'hich  the  Chaplain  ought  to  have  means  to  nssch,  temporarilj«  but 
effect  mdly. 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  lu  this  statement,  that  vii>itiug  justices 
have  power,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  gaoler,  to  direct  that  "  a 
moderate  sum  of  money  shall  be  given  and  paid  to  every  discharged 
prisoner  who  shall  not  have  the  means  of  returning  to  his  or  her 
foniily,  or  place  of  settlement*  or  resorting  to  any  place  of  employment 
or  honest  occupation." 

The  gaoler  cannot  bestow  one  sixpence  by  way  (if  relief  on  any  dis- 
charged prisoner  without  the  previous  sanction  and  direction  of  u 
visiting  justice.  Visiting  justices  are  not  always  at  hand.  Gaolers 
are  alow  to  perceive  merit  in  discharged  prisoners,  or  to  admit  their 
pressing  need  of  relief*  Moreover,  county  magistrates  are  sometimeib 
in  minor  points,  remarkably  jealous  gn  '.nlinns  of  the  public  purse. 

The  Chaplain  is  the  party  in  whom  nIiouuI  be  vested  a  discretionarv 
power  of  relieving,  encouraging,  and  rewarding.  This  accords  uuh 
nis  calling,  hb  dutieSj  and  the  sacred  truths  he  is,  day  by  day,  an* 
nouncing. 

Xo  destitute  prisoner — if  it  be  A  PIBST  OFPENCB — should,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  be  dismissed  from  confinement  without  being  fur- 
nished with  rnmns  to  procure  thelter  and  iuatenance  for  the Jirst Jorl^" 
eight  hours  after  release^ 

A  bold  conclunion  perhaps  1  Impertinent  in  the  highest  degree 
from  a  Chaplain;  whom  silence  best  befits ;  whose  opinions  are  vauie- 
less;  and  whose  suggestions  what  visiting  justice  would  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  adopt  ? 
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TU£  FORTUNES  OF  TH£  SCATTERQOOD  FAMILV. 

BY  ALBBBT  8MITB  ; 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOHN  LBECH. 


CHAPX£a  XXXIX. 

The  Bull  Snpp«r.-^CIsni  lesrody  knows  wbetlm  to  tie  very  glad  or  veiy  sorry. 

Mastbb  Nbtillb's  complaint,  which  imprisoned  the  poor  go- 
verness in  the  nursery,  was  a  compound  of  ill-temper  l  ul  indiges- 
tion ;  and,  having  amused  himself  by  venting  his  tVactious  spirit 
upon  Clara  for  the  space  of  three  quadrilles,  :is  could  be  reckoned 
by  the  sound  of  the  band  in  the  drawing- roi>iu,  he  insisted  upon  get- 
ting iniu  bed  with  his  clothes  on,  and  went  to  sleep.  At  length  the 
nmsic  ceased,  and  whilst  Clara  was  wondering  how  long  her  impri- 
sonment  would  continue,  she  heard  light  footsteps  ascending  the 
staircase,  accompanied  by  a  musical  laugh,  and  then  Amy  Grantham 
came  into  the  nursery,  followed  by  Herbert, 

"There!"  said  Amy,  "your  knight-errant  has  come  to  release 
you.  1  told  liiai  1  did  not  know  what  Mrs.  Constable  would  say  if 
t>he  heard  of  it.   But  he  is  terribly  headstrong." 

'*  Who  would  not  dare-any  thing  for  the  society  of  two  mchieUes/' 
replied  her  cousin,  bowing  to  each. 

"Oh,  my  dear  Herbert,"  said  Amy,  laughing,  "don't  pay  me  any 
compliments ;  keep  tin  m  all  for  Clara.  I  am  sure  we  quite  under^^ 
stand  each  otfier  ;  don't  s\  e,  coz  ?'* 

She  extended  iier  liaud  towards  Herbert,  smiling ;  and  then,  al- 
most immediately  a  doad  passed  over  her  face,  and  she  sighed 
deeply. 

"  My  goodness,  Amy  !"  exqlaimed  Herbert.  "  You  must  be  very 
far  gone  indeed,  if  that  sigh  shows  the  pressure  upon  the  heart,  like 
the  safety-valves  on  the  engines," 

"I  thougiit  you  came  to  take  Clara  down  to  supper?"  replied  Miss 
Grantham,  wishing  to  turn  the  subjecL- 

*' Of  course  I  did:  and  we  must  make  haste  if  we' wish  to  get  a 
seat    Allans  !  that  waltz  has  finished."  - 

And  taking  one  on  either  arm,  he  descended  with  his  fair  com- 
p  inions  to  the  drawing-room  landing,  where  they  were  checked  by 
the  imposing  train  of  costumes,  which  went  crushing,  rustling,  and 
glittering  down  tlie  bLaircase. 

Very  briUiant  indeed  did  the  supper-table  look,  with  its  long  rows 
of  twinkling  lights,  its  burnished  epergnes,  and  sparkling  service  of 
cut-glass,  coruscating  in  all  directions.  And  brighter  still  were  the 
flai«hing  eyes  that  lighted  up  about  it  :  rmd  iilcasanter  to  gaze  upon 
■were  tlie  perfumed  silky  tresses  that  Hung  tiit  ii  otiour  around,  ming- 
ling with  those  of  the  scented  bouquets  placed  along  the  table,  for 
which  so  many  exotics  had  been  despoiled.  And  there  were  waving 

Slomes,  and  shining  head-dresses  in  animated  confusion,  in  every 
irectioii.  There  were  peals  of  soft  laughter,  too,  and  sallies  of  de- 
licate wit,  and  refined  compliments :  the  circumstance  of  being  in  a 
fancy  dress  appeared  to  give  gineater  licence  to  the  wearers  to  in- 
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dulge  in  mirth-creating  retorts  or  nllusions.  And  then  came  the 
sharp  reports  of  the  fringed  and  sugared  artillery  that  guarded  the 
pdUiteriei  and  the  joyous  explosion  of  diampagne  bottlet,  as  the 
corks  leapt  forth  from  tht  ir  prison-fetters,  followed  by  the  creaming 
wine,  whose  transient  bewilderment  made  the  laughter  more  loud- 
ly  musical,  the  compliment  more  daring,  and  the  rejoinder  more 
piquant. 

A  glorious  thing  al  an  evening-party  is  champagne :  though  it 
does  not  behove  you  to  speak  about  it  afterwards  wiw  rapture,  lest 
others  should  imaffine  it  was  not  a  wonted  beverage  at  the  rHtuums 
you  are  accustomed  to  attend.  But  still,  it  is  a  wcoidrous  produc- 
tion to  be  obtained  from  such  a  modest  berry  as  a  grape.  Science 
bhuws  us  that  siubtle  gases  may  lu'  compressed  until  their  atoms 
are  driven  into  a  liquid  form  ;  we  look  upon  chanipa^ne  as  the  fluid 
condensed  from  vivifying  and  ethereal  e&sences,  which  in  their  free 
State  combine  to  produoe  wit,  joy,  and  flirtation.  Champagne  knows 
its  power,  and  even  appears  proud  of  it.  It  is  impatient  of  restraint 
from  wire  and  foil :  it  rushes  into  the  glass  as  if  it  had  an  idea  that 
every  fairy-bubble  rising  to  its  surface  contained  an  epigram  or 
pointed  allusion:  it  leaps  to  the  red  lips  of  women,  as  though  it 
loved  to  kiss  them  in  its  very  gallantry.  And  the  red  lips,  as  far  as 
the  champagne  is  concerned,  never  object  to  return  the  compliment. 

In  the  ^neral  crush  for  places,  seats  at  the  table  were  somewhat 
at  a  premium.  But  even  thiB>  in  some  cases,  added  enjoyment  to  the 
repast ;  for  many  snug  parties  were  formed  in  out-of-the-way  situa- 
tions,- at  side-boards,  and  tray-stands,  and  window-seats  ;  at  which, 
tiiough  tin  re  was  not  quite  so  much  noise  as  at  the  Icn^;  tables,  per- 
haps a  great  deal  more  was  going  on.    Fur  it  was  tiicre  Liiut  voiceti 

Spake  low,  and  eyes  looked  a  great  deal  more  than  the  tongue  mther 
dared,  or  was  able»  to  express.  It  was  here  that  the  pointed  shqe  of 
the  middle  ages  came  so  closely  to  the  tiny  satin  slipper  of  modem 

times  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  th;it  at  limes  it  (piite  tourhefl  it,  wliilst  a 
tremulous  vibration  ran  through  the  dress  from  beueath  whose  bor- 
der it  peeped  forth. 

Amy,  Clara,  and  Herbert  were  too  late  to  6nd  places  widi  the  majo- 
rity ;  and  they  had  taken  their  seats  at  a  small  side-table,  from  which 
the  Istter  had  ruthlessly  cleared  an  array  of  plate  and  glass,  to  make 
room  for  them.  And  when  they  were  settled,  it  was  indeed  well  that 
Amy  understood  her  cousin,  as  she  had  affirmed  ;  had  it  !)een  other- 
wise, she  would  have  been  very  jealous.  For  he  setnn-d  at  one  time 
to  think  that  liiere  was  nobody  but  Clara  in  the  room,  until  Amy 
told  him  that  when  he  was  quite  disengr.ged  she  should  be  glad  of  a 
little  wine ;  and  even  then,  after  begging  her  pardon,  he  relapsed 
into  his  attentions  again,  talking  to  her  so  earnestly  that  Amy  could 
not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  disturb  him  any  more.  »o  she  quietly  and 
good-tern j)eredly  looked  after  lurself ;  althou«^li  there  were  many 
cavaliers  in  the  room  who  would  have  been  proud  and  iiappy  to 
have  become  her  attendant* 

At  last  the  ladies  rose  to  depart.  Harried  words  of  temporary 
fiurewell  were  spoken,  and  small  taper  hands  were  detained  in  mailed 
gloves,  certainly  much  longer  than  there  was  any  occasion  for,  whilst 
the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  '*  the  very  first  quadrille  afteV  supper"  was 
again  and  .igain  iuipre^srd  upon  their  fair  owners.  And  then  the 
gentlemen  collected  round  the  prmcipai  tables^  and  balanced  tlie 
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anti-roinantic  manner  in  which  they  attacked  the  viands  by  the 
chivalrous  way  in  which  thev  tonstetl  the  lulies.  After  thin  they 
drank  I\Ir,  Constable's  lic  ilth.  who  returned  tiuniks,  and  pointing  to 
tiie  j)ortrait  of  Roger  Conestable,  gomelime  steward  ot'Chiltern,  and 
latterly  of  Wardour  Street,  trusted  he  might  ever  sustain  tlie  honour 
of  that  line ;  which  line,  as  far  aa  he  knew  anything  about  it,  could 
only  have  been  the  red  one  by  which  the  picture  waa  suspended. 

Herbert  waa  one  of  the  first  to  slip  away  from  the  table,  and  re- 
join the  fair  occupnntH  of  the  ball-rooms.  The  usual  long  post* 
ccpnal  walt7  was  ^^oing  on  when  he  entered  the  room  ;  but  Clara  had 
not  joined  it,  and  the  cavalier  immediately  went  and  seated  himself 
by  her,  in  spite  of  the  itrenuous  exertions  and  angry  looks  of  Mrs. 
CSonstable  to  prevent  iL  And  then,  after  a  little  conversation,  it  ap- 
peared to  strike  them  that  the  rooms  were  very  warm,  and  they  were 
very  muc  h  in  the  way,  for  the  recklcfls  waltaers  would  keep  rushing 
againt^t  th<>in. 

*'  I  til  ink  it  will  be  more  pleasant  in  the  conservatory,"  said  Her- 
bert.   "  bhall  w  e  go  there  ?" 

Clara  timidly  assented,  fearful  of  Mrs.  Constable's  wrath  at  such  a 
rash  proceeding  for  a  governess.  But  the  mistress  of  the  house  was 
jvst  wishing  two  old  ladies  good*night,  who  were  expressing  their 
unbounded  gratification  at  the  ove?iinir  they  hnd  ^pent,  and  for- 
tunately did  not  observe  her.  8!u  liRK  tin  f  ;n  c  urnpanied  Herbert 
to  the  conservatory,  where  they  ibund  Amy  talking  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  the  last  century,  in  a  waistcoat  like  a  volcano,  and  a  cravat 
Kke  a  cataract  As  she  saw  the  others  enter.  Amy  rose  to  depart, 
looking  significantly  at  her  cousin,  and  apparenUy  glad  to  break  off' 
lier  own  conversation.  And  then  Herbert  and  Clara  remained 
alone. 

1  liey  were  both  silent  for  sonu'  few  minute-,  after  Amy  Grantham 
Icit.  Herbert  was  evidently  embanassed  ;  and  Clara  was  opening 
and  dosing  her  fan,  and  drawing  the  fibres  of  its  plumed  edge 
through  her  fingers,  as  if  a  fan  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  arrange 
to  one's  iatiafaction.    At  last  she  spoke. 

"  1  fini  really  afraid  I  shall  get  into  disgrace.  !Vlr.  Herbert,  if  we 
are  here  riiuch  lon^jer,"  she  said.  Mrs.  Constable  is  so  very  parti- 
cular with  me,  and  1  dare  not  olFeiid  her." 

**  What  right  has  she  to  assuine  any  control  over  your  actions?" 
asked  Herbert. 

You  know  my  situation  in  this  house— the  governess,—-!  believe 
under  the  lowest  servant ;  in  utter  dependence  upon  whatever  she 
may  choose  to  order,"  replied  Clara,  as  her  eyes  glistened.  "I  know 
she  wj)uld  think  you  demeaned  your.^elf  in  talking;  to  me." 

'*  Do  you  believe  me  guilty  uf  harbouring  the  same  thoughts," 
asked  Herbert,  in  a  low  emphatic  voice. 

**Oh,  no,"  answered  his  fair  companion;  <'you  have  always 
evinced  the  contrary.  1  have  much — very  much  to  thank  you  for ; 
more  than  I  can  ever  repay  but  witii  my  asiiurances  of  gratitude." 

"  You  have  more  than  that  to  give  me  if  you  chose/'  Herbert  con- 
tinned  \u  the  .same  tone. 

And  wliat  is  that.^"  asked  Clara,  all  trembling  witi)  emotion. 

"  Your  hand — your  heart — ^your  love !"  exclaimed  Herbert  as  he 
seized  her  hand,  half  dropping  upon  his  knee  from  the  low  caitteuse 
on  which  they  were  seated.  *'  And  may  1  hope  ?   Only  tell  me  that 
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you  do  not  actuftlly  diilike  me, » that  I  may  try  and  gain  your 

eBteem.    Clara — aTi'9\vpr  me." 

"  Mr.  Herbert,  tins  is  unkind,  —  it  is  cruel  of  you,"  returned  the 
•((nerness,  you  are  c<)ni{>rt>ini.sin;^  me:  you  are  indeed.  Some  of 
the  coiupuuy  will  be  here  immediately,  and  then — think  to  what  yoa 
will  ezpote  me." 

"  I  do  not  care  if  the  whole  world  come/*  replied  Herbert  hur* 

riedly.  Nor,  indeed,  did  he  at  the  niomrnt :  at  such  periods  we  sel- 
dom do.  If  ev er  si'lti-h'ic^s  be  excusable,  it  is  (luring  a  similar  ac- 
cess of  tempor  ivy  Hi  lii  iuni.  Had  he  not  been  inditierent  to  anything 
else,  he  would  have  seen  the  curtain  at  the  doorway  slightly  moved. 

Clara  ! "  he  continued  most  earnestly,  "  pray  answer  me.  May  I 
presume— or  are  your  affections  otherwise  engaged  ?  If  so,  you  shall 
see  that  I  know  how  to  respect  them." 

Clara  made  no  reply,  but  burst  into  tears,  entirely  overcome  by 
her  emotion.  And  yet  she  did  not  withdraw  her  hand.  There  was 
a  paubc,  e(|ually  painful  and  harassing  to  either  party,  and  then 
she  spoke  in  a  broken  voice. 

'<  I  should  be  but  ill-repaying  your  kindness  if  I  did  not  answer 
you  in  the  same  spirit  of  caudour  you  have  always  evinced  towards 
me.  I  told  you  how  sensible  I  was  of  all  your  goodness;  can  you 
not  ntidrrstHud  how  closely  a  woman's  pratitiide  borders  on  another 
feeling?  Hut  you  do  not  know  nil,  or  you  would  pity  me,  and  not 
urge  this  suit,  which  cannot  but  end  la  »urt  ow  to  both  of  us." 

"I  know  everything,"  he  answered.  "  There  is  scarcely  a  circum- 
stance connected  with  you  and  your  family  that  my  father  or  Amy 
Grantham  haa  not  put  roe  in  possession  or.  All  I  nave  heard  only 
raises  you  still  higher  in  my  esteem.    Will  you  allow  me  to  hope  ?  " 

Clrir.i  turned  her  head  away  ;  but  Herbert  felt  a  sUpfht — vpry 
slight  pressure  upon  his  hand  from  tlie  taper  Hnn;crs  he  held  within 
his  own.  It  was  sulhcient,  though,  to  inform  him  that  h'la  addrcsi>ea 
were  accepted ;  and  he  was  about  to  pour  forth  his  gratitude  to  his 
trembling  and  weeping  companion,  when  the  rich  curtain  that 
shrouded  the  entrance  was  thrown  on  one  side,  and  Mrs.  Constable 
in  all  the  pride  of  her  Queen  Elizabeth's  dre.ss.  and  all  the  passion  of 
the  eharacter  she  represented^  stood  in  the  doorway,  leading  Blanche 
by  the  hand. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you.  Air.  Herbert,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  ter- 
rible calm  of  anger ;  "but  your  lather  has  been  inquiring  after  you 
some  time.  I  should  not  have  known  where  you  were  had  not  Blanche 
peeped  in  by  chance  and  seen  you  thus,  no  doubt  pleasantly,  engaged/' 

Herbert  stammered  out  a  few  words,  but  was  so  tnl^en  by  surprise 
that  he  broke  down  in  his  attempt  to  speak.  AtkI  all  the  colour 
which  his  proposal  had  called  up  to  Clara's  cheeks  had  left  them: 
she  remained,  pale  and  frightened,  on  the  causeuse, 

"May  I  conduct  you  back  to  the  ball-room.  Miss  Scattergood?" 
he  said  at  last,  offering  his  arm  to  Clara. 

*'  Excuse  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Constable,  seiaitig  Clara's  arm.  *'  I 
wish  to  spe,ik  to  the  governess  for  an  instant.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  take  care  of  mv  little  girl.'" 

There  w  as  no  resource  left  but  to  comply ;  so,  with  one  long, 
meanirig  glance  at  Clara,  Herbert  took  the  child,  and  went  back  to 
the  drawing-room. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Mrs«  Constable,  almost  choking  with  anger  as 
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he  left, — "I  thank  you.  Miss  Scatter i.n tod,  for  this  un|>aralleled  dis- 
plav  of  iaipudeuce  in  niv  houiie,  and  with  uiy  guest,  —  before  my 
cilild,  too,  whoae  monib  I  believe  yoa  are  supposed  to  direct  t " 

She  ottered  the  last  few  words  with  a  bitter  sneer.  It  was  the 
diild— one  of  those  sharp  little  things," — who  had  peeped  into  the 
conservatory  during  the  conversation  In  i  wren  Clara  and  Herbert. 

The  poor  girl  'srnrrply  knew  \vhai  rrpK  to  make.  The  events  of 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  had  buen  suUicient  to  confuse  her,  with- 
out this  interruption.  She  was  about  to  stammer  forth  a  few  flurried 
worda^  when  Mrs.  Constable  continued :~ 

''I  do  not  wish  for  any  explanation,  as  I  shall  not  require  your 
services  any  longer  than  the  time  of  notice  mentioned  in  our  agree- 
ment :  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  look  out  for  another  situation.  At 
present  you  will  oblige  me  by  retirin^j  to  your  room. " 

If  ever  Clara's  sweet  temper  felt  inclined  to  rebel  it  was  at  present. 
Bat  imidenee  conquered ;  as  any  resistance  on  her  part  to  Mrs.  Con- 
stable's orders  would  have  led  to  a  scene.  She  tnerefore  went  at 
once  to  her  chamber,  casting  a  hurried  glance  at  the  ball-room  as 
she  passed.  Herbert  was  not  in  sight,  and  she  stole  upstairs,  scarce- 
ly knowing  whether  to  cry  or  be  happy  at  the  events  of  the  evening* 
for  her  brain  was  in  a  perfect  whirl. 


OHAPTKK  XL. 
Tbe  dawn  of  batter  timet  appeeri  to  be  oonung  on. 

In  a  very  little  time  after  the  interview  between  !VTrs,  Constable 
and  her  governess  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  Ciara  left  iier  situa- 
tion, by  mutual  agreement.   For  Herbert  called  so  consUntly,  in 

r'  » of  all  the  black  looks  of  the  lady  of  the  bouse ;  and  the  chil- 
,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  mamma,  became  so  com- 
pletely tyrannical  in  their  nursery  behaviour,  and  ])erfectly  heedless 
of  whatever  they  were  told  to  do,  that  a  change  of  instructresses  ap- 
peared the  only  plan  to  be  juirMii  il.  And  '=0,  after  enduring  rude- 
ness from  everybody  all  over  the  house,  except  Bingham,  she  re- 
turned home.  The  extreme  plush  could  not  condescend  to  so  and 
caO  ft  cab,  so  the  nursery-maid  went  by  herself,  when  she  had  taken 
Clara's  boxes  down  into  the  hall ;  after  which  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  children.  Mrs.  Constable  called  Clara  into  the  drawing- 
room  before  she  went,  and  paid  her  exactly  so  much  of  her  salary  as 
was  due,  even  down  to  some  fractional  kalj'pence  screwed  up  in  a  bit  of 
a  concert  programme — which  sum  she  had  discovered  by  the  Ready 
Reckoner  "was  the  proper  proportion  for  some  odd  days,— and 
coldly  wished  her  good-bye,  trusting  she  would  get  on  better  in  her 
next  place,  and  expressing  her  sorrow  that  they  had  not  suited  each 
other.  Anil  then,  a«i  the  bell  was  rung,  the  extreme  plu^h  wag 
obliged  to  ojsen  the  street-door,  but  he  did  not  further  degrade  him- 
self by  touchuig  the  parcels  of  the  governess.  On  the  contrary,  he 
allowed  Clara  and  the  cabman  to-  carr^  them  aU  out  between  them, 
even  to  the  wonderful  box  covered  with  canvas*  which  would  not 

fo  inside  or  behind,  and  could  not  be  ])ut  on  the  top,  so  that  it  was 
nally  placed  upon  the  box,  all  of  whicli  it  occupiecl,  giving  rise  to 
curious  speculations  in  thinking  minds  I--  to  ilic  ultimate  situation 
of  the  driver.    When  the  extreme  plusii  saw  Clara  carry  the  last 
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package  out,  lie  saiti  '*  Good-bye,  dear  !  "  in  a  most  familiar  man- 
ner, and  then  banged  the  door  to  immediately*  so  close  upon  her 
that  it  almost  caught  her  dress,  long  before  she  moved  away  firom 
the  house,  or  had  even  got  Into  the  cab«  But  Clara  was  going  home, 
and  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  them  about,  and  think  of  herself ;  and 
there  would  be  no  children  to  torment  her, —  for  some  little  time,  at 
least ;  no  that  she  did  not  think  anythin*^  of  nil  these  disa^reeaV>le8. 

And  how  cheerful  did  iiome  appear ;  even  though  it  was  but  in 
a  lodging-boiiae!  Mrs,  Chkksand  and  Lisbeth,  who  knew  Clam 
was  coming  back,  had  been  the  whole  morning  perfotrmmg  feats  of 
dexterity  with  hammers  and  bed- winches,  as  well  aa  despoiling  Mr. 
Rodle's  mom  of  various  articles  of  fiirnitiirr,  to  fit  uji  her  olrl  cham- 
ber as  heretofore.  For  Mr.  Rn<11e  w:is  '•till  in  arre.ir,  and  therefore 
considerable  liberties  were  takcii  with  his  rnneubicmem  and  personal 
comforts,  whenever  it  was  fouud  necessary  to  do  so. 

Things  were  certainly  looking  brighter  with  the  Seattergood 
Iknlly.  The  old  gentleman  had,  by  the  interest  of  some  good  con» 
nexions,  got  an  appointment  in  some  government  office,  that  nobody 
had  ever  before  heard  of :  and  his  principal  duties  consisted  in  un- 
tying; dusty  papers  one  day.  and  t^in^  them  up  again  the  next,  as 
well  as  being  paid  to  read  the  Times  and  Pml  all  through  every 
morning,  between  ten  and  three,  and  give  hts  opinion  thereon  to  the 
clerks*  And  the  clerks  themselves  were  not  overworked.  They 
made  pens,  and  scratched  out  mistakes  in  letters  with  a  thing  like  a 
steel  nee  of  spades  ;  or  carried  home  quires  of  foolscap,  and  bundles 
of  quills,  in  the  pockets  of  their  Chesterfields  « to  work  at  home 
with." 

Freildy  was  not  at  home.  He  had  been  prevailed  upon,  aAer  a 
terrible  struggle,  to  return  to  Merchant  Tailors',  but  not  to  Mr. 

Snaps's.  For,  af^er  all,  he  did  not  dislike  the  school  so  much  as  the 
bullying  where  he  boanled  ;  and  therefore  he  was  placed  where  he 
wn«?  more  comfortable  and  better  looked  after.  M  bichmuch  alleviated 
the  horrors  he  had  associated  with  tlie  institution.  The  house  was 
in  a  rctireci  city  square,  to  arrive  at  whicii  by  its  intricate  lanes  and 
passages,  a  course  of  six  lessons  in  the  Hampton  Court  Maie  might 
nave  been  prescribed  with  advantage.  But  It  was  not  dull  and 
dreary,  like  nis  former  abode,  for  all  that  There  was  a  large  ofioe 
opposite,  where  a  ^ent  newspaper  was  printed  ;  and  the  bustle  and 
clatter  connect etl  with  this  establishment  kept  them  alive  all  day, 
and  even  all  night,  as  far  as  that  ^oes.  For  then  the  en^ne  l>egan 
to  shout  and  travail  in  the  throes  of  labour,  producing  the  thousand 
sheets  which  were  to  have  such  mighty  influence  over  all  the  earth : 
and  expresses  diattcved  Into  the  square,  and  others  left  it,  without 
oeaaing,  until  day  came  again.  And  although  this  disturbed  the 
neighbours  for  a  time,  ^  et  tl)ey  soon  cjot  used  t^  't  ;  and  Frefldy 
begnn  to  re;;ard  tin-  niij^ini  -prp'-**  as  a  Iiomely  comjianion,  and  was 
even  tlull  and  wakeful  on  Saturday  nights,  when  it  rested  its^elf  for 
the  week,  with  whatever  conscience  it  best  might,  according  to  its 
proceedings  of  the  previous  six  days. 

Herbcft  was  constant  in  his  visits,  now  Clara  had  left  the  Con- 
stables,  and  was  very  soon  received  as  a  recognized  lover.  And 
very  r\ttPTitive  indeed  he  was,  not  only  to  her,  1)1  it  lo  evervbocly. 
ih  iM'oii^lit  the  old  g-entleman  yesterday's  ['..nnuinrr,  every  Alunday 
morning,  and  sent  Clara  fre&h  tiowers  for  her  table,  and  used  to  go 
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and  visit  Fmhly-  and  treat  him  to  tarts  until  lir  c  niild  hardly  see  for 
repletion  ;  and  never  Mrs.  Chicksand's  in  tlie  evening  but  he 
gave  Lisbeth  a  sfiilling,  which  also  produced  a  very  favourable  im- 
praaaion  in  that  quarter.  Bendes  this,  be  took  half  a  dosen  reeerved 
seats  at  a  concert  Mr.  Bodle  was  about  to  give  ;  and  alto^othrr  con* 
ducted  himself  with  so  much  liberality  to  everybody,  that  he  became 
A  general  favourite.  Indeed,  they  were  all  happier  than  they  had 
been  for  a  long,  loni?  time.  As  Mr.  Scatterirnod  had  often  remarked, 
it  was  a  very  long  lane  that  hud  got  no  lumiug;  and  now  they  ap- 
peared to  be  arriving  at  that  particular  point.  Yet  through  it  all 
they  thought  a  great  deal  about  Vincent,  and  oied  to  wish  that  he 
was  amongst  them.  Clara  bad  letters  from  him  very  frequently, 
from  different  re^tinj^-places  upon  Mr.  Rojjsett's  "  rircuit."  Perhapn 
there  was  always  more  about  Amy  Grantham  th  in  tlu  re  wa.s  about 
home  ;  but  Clara  -wan  not  vexed  at  this,  and  usually  took  care  to 
answer  the  letter  in  the  tame  spirit  But  there  were  also  earnest 
entreaties  from  all  that  be  woula  return  home,  and  as  often  were 
they  replied  to  by  bis  alluding  to  the  persecutions  which  he  was 
sure  Mr.  Grantham  would  subject  him  to,  now  that  his  attachment 
to  Amy  was  not  concealed.  And  this  was  done  also  in  consideration 
to  his  family  ;  for,  with  all  his  rcekles.»;ne.«is  and  loose  life,  into  which 
circumstances  had  led  him,  Vincent  had  a  good  heart.  The  worst 
regulated  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  have  not  always  the  worst  na- 
tures. 

Clara  need  to  ponder  a  long  time  over  what  was  the  best  course 

to  be  pur-^netl,  aiid  -it  l;i>t  detcrni'tTOfl  thnt  she  would  e;o  herself  to 
Mr.  Grantham,  and  endeavour  in  plead  h<  r  brother's  cause.  Under 
other  circumstances,  her  parents  might  pos'^ibl^'^  have  objected  ;  but 
they  were  anxious  that  the  family  should  be  once  more  reunited,  and 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  her  good  sense.  And  she  also  deterw 
mined  upon  visiting  her  uncle  Gregory  on  the  way,  to  thank  him 
personally  for  what  he  had  sent  her,  calculating  upon  a  share  of 
Amv'-^  bed  nt  Hrabants,  which  had  betn  rendered  asfain  habitable. 
8iie  ni.sisted,  moreover,  upon  going  alone,  altliouf;h  Herbert  would 
have  given  his  little  finger  to  have  escorted  her.  But  this  she  would 
not  permit,  for  Clara  was  proud  of  her  own  self-reliance ;  but  she 
gave  him  to  understand,  with  a  very  wicked  smile,  that  she  could 
not  help  meeting  him  at  Brabants,  or  even  speaking  civilly  to  him, 

if  he  happcT^od  to  be  thrrf. 

She  started  l)y  an  early  Gravesend  boat  the  following  momin*:*-. 
The  excitement  of  the  mission  had  put  her  in  gcnxi  spirits,  and  j»he 
thought  that  the  river  breeze  never  came  so  cool  and  fresh  upon  her 
cheeks, — ^that  the  Thames  never  sparkled  and  sdntillated  so  vivi<ily 
as  it  did  in  the  bright  sunlight  There  was  music  on  board,  too, — 
not  of  a  very  high  order,  to  be  sure,  but  still  it  was  lively  and  joyous ; 
and  everybody  looked  pleasant  and  contented,  from  the  old  j^^entfeman 
who  was  catching  ail  the  air  he  could  at  the  end  ot  the  boat,  to  the 
young  *gent'  in  severe  summer  costume,  who  put  himself  into  im- 
posing attitudes  before  Cfkra,  and  tapping  his  glazed  boot  with  the 
end  of  a  two-feet  cane,  thought  he  was  creating  a  very  great  sense* 
tion,  to  which  the  cigar  no  doubt  contributed.  But  we  question  if 
Clara  ever  observed  him,  much  less  if  he  occupied  a  place  in  her 
thoughts  for  a  sinijle  instant. 

At  last  the  packet  came  up  to  the  Terrace-pier,  and  Clara  landed 
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without  assistance,  and  in  spite  of  the  offered  hand  of  the  afort  s  iid 
individual ;  and  tlieu  she  proceeded  through  a  region  of  shrimps 
Mid  tea-things  to  Chftmouny  Cottage,  presumed  to  have  been  so 
named  by  the  original  architect*  from  ita  Alpine  aitoation.  It  was 
a  long  time  aince  she  had  seen  her  uncle  Gregory  ;  but  he  had  al- 
ways been  very  kind  to  her — more  so,  indeed,  tnan  to  any  of  the 
family.  So  Clara  was  not  very  nervous  about  the  interview;  and. 
being  aware uf  all  hii»  peculiarilie!>,  there  was  nothin<f  to  surprise  her. 

The  mountebank  boy,  who  had  no  delighted  Mr.  JoUit  and  fright- 
ened Mr.  Snarry  when  they  paid  their  viait,  receiTed  Clara  in  the 
aame  cnrioua  fashion,  and  inducted  her  to  the  room  where  Mr.  Gre- 
gory Scattergood  was  seated,  in  his  accustomed  chair.  The  old  gen- 
tlemnn  was  somewhnt  astonished  nt  fir^^t  to  see  a  young  lady ;  but  he 
soon  n'Coi^Miised  her,  and  spoke  very  kindly. 

"W  hat,  luy  little  Clara! — eh?  quite  a  woman,  and  so  and  so. 
What  brings  you  here  ?  I  thought  all  your  family  had  forgotten  me 
long  ago." 

'*  Indeed,  uncle,  they  have  not,"  replied  Clara.  *<It  was  to  thank 
you  from  them  for  your  late  kindness  to  us,  that  I  came.  Mamma  is 
sorry  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  repay  it,  but  we  hope  to  do 

so  stxiii." 

"Ah!  that's  my  bruther'ii  idea,  I'm  sure/  ^aid  the  old  gentle^ 
man ;  ''he  waa  always  going  to  do  everything  soon,  only  he  never 
did." 

Poor  Clara  felt  it  was  so  exactly  her  fiither'a  character  that  ahe 

could  not  deny  it.    >^he  replied, 

**  I  hoped  to  have  paid  you  niv^t  It",  uncle,  if  I  had  remaiued  longer 
in  my  situation ;  but  I  am  now  at  home  again." 

''And  how  comes  that,  Clara?"  asked  Mr.  Scattergood  somewhat 
gravely, 

"  I  dcm't  know,  I 'm  aure.  We  did  not  agree  very,  well,  I  believe 
—Mrs.  Constable  and  myself.    I  was  very  unhappy — very." 

The  tears  came  into  poor  Clara's  eyes  at  the  very  reminiscence  of 

her  )iiisery. 

"  And  where 's  Vincent ?  "  asked  the  old  man;  ''vagabondizing, 
and  so  and  so  ?" 

"  He  ia  in  the  country,  I  believe,  uncle.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
they  have  seen  him  at  iome." 

"  The  less  they  see  of  him  the  better,"  said  Mr.  Scattergood.  **  A 
snd  graceless  fellow  —  would  turn  any  family  topsy-turvy.  Ugh  1  I 
wish  he 'd  do  so  to  rae,  though." 

This  was  the  first  touch  of  the  old  gentleman's  monomania  that 
Clara  had  perceived ;  and  knowing  that  he  would  become  escited  it 
die  subject  were  not  changed,  she  continued  hastily, 

'•Indeed  you  are  mistaken,  sir.  I  am  sure  if  he  had  only  the 
chance  of  doing  sonu  thinq;  for  himself,  he  would  work  very  hard." 
And  then,  after  n  niiinite's  pause,  she  added,  **  Will  you  come  and 
see  us,  uncic  r    At  aii  events,  will  you  come  and  see  me  ?  ** 

"  What  should  I  come  and  see  you  for  f  "  said  the  old  gentleman 
in  rather  a  testy  tone.  "  You  only  want  me  for  what  you  can  get, 

and  so  and  so." 

"  If  that  had  been  the  rn^e,  we  -liould  have  asked  you  when  we 
really  were  in  want,"  replied  Clara,  colouring.  "Not  wbeu  things 
are  looking  so  much  better  with  us." 
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Clara  was  very  sly  not  to  say  anything  about  her  own  prospects. 

"  You  will  come,  I  know,  uncle — will  you  not  ?"  she  continued,  in 
coaxing  tones,  as  she  leant  upon  the  arm  oi'ius  chair^  and  placed  her 
arm  about  the  old  gentleman's  neck.  , 

"  You  're  a  very  dangerous  litde  girl,  Clara,"  replied  Mr.  Scatter* 
gCMHl.    But  he  did  not  say  "  No." 

Clara  saw  that  she  bad  pretty  well  gained  one  great  point,  and  so 
she  did  not  care  to  press  it  furt!ier  ;  Inst  u  itli  y>r()per  tnct  turned  the 
subject.  II(T  uncle  insisted  upon  her  stopping  tor  some  rcfresh- 
meut ;  and  during  all  this  time  her  gentle  manueri>  and  goodness  so 
won  upon  the  old  man,  diat  when  t&  left  be  k»sed  her,  and  pressed 
a  tmall  parcel  into  her  hand,  which  he  bad  been  preparing  quietly 
under  the  table,  like  a  conjuror  making  ready  some  great  trick.  And 
the!i  'ihe  wished  him  ffoo[!-bve,  not  saying  anything  about  her  in- 
tended journey  to  Brabants.,  but  ^n  tiiiig  a  promise  before  she  left 
that  her  uncle  would  soon  come  and  see  them. 

She  km>t  the  little  parcel  tightly  grasped  in  her  hand,  until  she 
had  got  clear  of  the  house,  and  then  looked  at  it,  when  she  found  it 
contained  five  bright  new  sovereigns.  This  made  Oara  very  happy ; 
Init  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  monej',  as  because  it  shewed  het 
uncle  was  well  disposed  towards  her  ;  and  she  tripped  li^^iitly  along 
the  street,  causing  many  a  Gravesend  "  man^about-the-town-pier" 
to  look  back  after  her. 

At  the  comer  of  one  ofthethorougbfares'she  encountered  a  joyous 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and  one  of  the  latter  having  looked 
at  her  for  an  instant,  made  one  or  two  convulsive  bows,  accompanied 
by  a  sf'Titimental  start,  as  he  then  passed  on  with  a  lady  on  his  arm. 
Clara  knew  the  lace,  but  did  not  recollect  until  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards that  it  was  her  old  admirer,  Air.  Snarry.  The  next  boat  to 
town  was  snorting  at  the  pier,  and  the  bell  was  ringing  as  she  once 
more  embarked,  to  be  put  out  at  Gray's  Thurrock,  on  her  way  to 
Srabants. 

It  did  not  take  a  very  long  time  to  reach  her  destination;  for  she 
hired  a  ennvcyaiK  e  in  the  village,  and  proceeded  at  once,  gratified  at 
her  own  iudepeudence,  and  deeming  the  five  sovereigns  an  exhaust- 
leas  sttm>  for  she  had  never  before  had  so  mudi  money  entirely 
at  ber  command.  *Had  there  been  an  estate  to  sell*  the  purchase 
of  it  would  have  seemed  perfectly  within  her  grasp.  As  it  was,  she 
had  nlready  laid  out  the  money  a  hundred  times  over,  in  presenta  for 
everybody,  and  especially  a  remittance  for  V^incent. 

She  followed  the  same  road  that  her  brother  had  taken  some  time 
before,  and  reached  Brabants  early  in  the  afternoon.  There  were 
still  traces  of  the  conflagration  about  the  house;  but  the  great  por^ 
tion  of  the  wing  destroyed  had  been  cleared  away,  and  the  rest  put 
in  tolernlilp  repair.  Every  object  came  back  as  fresh  to  Clara  as 
thoiiirh  it  had  only  been  yesterday  when  she  saw  it  iMst,  and  she  re- 
garded everything  with  the  deepest  interest,  not  unmixed,  however, 
with  some  anxiety  as  to  the  termination  of  her  mission. 

She  saw  Amy  and  Herbert  strolling  about  the  grounds  as  she 
neared  the  house,  and  when  the  little  vehicle  stopped,  they  came  to 
meet  her.  Mr.  Grantham  had  gone  over  to  Ilrrntwood  upon  some 
county  business ;  but  Clara  was  debgiited  to  hear  that  Herbert  had 
in  some  degree  prepared  him  for  Clara's  visit.  Be  sure  too  that 
Amy,  for  many  reasons,  had  done  what  she  could— quietly,  gently, 
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and  without  going  too  hr ;  for  although  her  father  was  tenderly  at- 
tached to  her,  y<*t  this  was  a  subject  upon  which,  since  the  dreary 
night  of  the  fire,  she  had  not  dared  to  speak  to  him.  However, 
Clara  wa^  glad  to  hear  that  she  was  likely  to  be  kindly  received. 
And  Uieii  Amjr  suddenly  found  dift  bad  lometlilng  to  tee  to  in  the 
house^  which  she  had  ouite  forgotten,  and  entered  forthwith,  Icftving 
Herbert  and  Clam  to  linger  about  the  pkaiant  ftvenuea  and  terraces 

of  the  pnrden. 

At  Icn^Mli  ]\Ir.  Grniuhaiii  returned.  He  greeted  Clara  far  more 
cordially  than  she  had  anticipated ;  but  she  was  still  tiurried  and 
trembling,  as  she  aooompani^  him  anxkiasly  into  the  room  wherehi 
we  first  introduced  him  to  the  reader.  Natfier  of  the  others  went 
with  her,  but  she  eould  see  them  walking  about  the  lawn  in  dose 
conversation,  smd  ever  and  anon  glancing  towards  the  window. 
**  I  believe  J  am  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  motives 


that  have  brought  you  here,     iss  Scatter^jood,"  said  Mr.  Grantham, 


brother." 

Clara  replied  in  a  tremulous  affirmative* 

"  Have  you  any  notion  of  his  present  location  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Grants 

liani. 

"  He  was  at  Coventry  when  he  last  wrote,"  answered  Clara ;  '*but 
I  have  not  seen  him  since — since  that  terrible  night  when  he  met 
you." 

You  liesrd  of  that  affair,  then 

"  He  has  told  me  all,  sir,  in  his  letters/*  continued  Clara. 
*'  I  believe  he  would  have  been  with  us  at  home  at  this  present 
time,  but  the  fear  of  your  resentment  has  kept  him  wandering 
about  the  country.  As  you  say,  you  may  have  heard  the  reason 
of  this  visit;  it  was  to  implore  you  to  foreet  what  is  past,  and 
pardon  him.- 

He  deserves  little  commiseration  from  my  one*"  observed  Mr. 

Grantham. 

"  He  is  my  brother,  sir,"  exclainied  Clara. 

And  then,  after  a  momentary  pause,  she  added : 
Possibly  I  understand  him  better  than  any  one  else  in  the  world. 
I  will  admit  all  his  faults :  that  he  is  idle,  improvident— redLles«»  if 
you  will — that  he  has  thrown  away  numberless  chances  that  might 
have  benefited  both  himself  and  our  family.  But  I  know  with  it 
all  that  he  has  a  good  heart,  and  he  has  kept  it  so  through  every- 
thing." 

G&rm  spoke  warmly,  and  the  cdour  heightened  in  her  cheeks  as 
she  addressed  Mr.  Gnntham.  He  regarded  her  with  attention,  and 

then  asked, 

"And  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  " 

Had  Clara  spoken  what  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  she  would 
have  asked  the  master  oi  Brabants  to  have  received  him  there, 
and  allowed  him  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Amy.  But  this  would 
have,  at  once,  frustrated  everything.  She  merely  rejoined : 

"  Let  him  come  back  to  us  again,  without  fear  of  your  anger  pur- 
fiiinp^  him.  They  do  not  know  everything  at  home;  if  they  did,  it 
would  break  my  mother's  heart." 

"  I  will  persecute  him  no  further,"  said  Mr.  Grantiiam.  "  He 
may  return  whenever  he  likes — I  hope  to  settle  in  some  respectable 


speaking 
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position.   It  would  rqoioe  no  one  more  thin  myaelf  to  aee  him  so 

placetl." 

Oh !  thank  ^  ou."  This  was  all  the  answer  Clara  made ;  but, 
if  ev«r  she  threw  her  whole  heart  into  Uiree  wordi*  it  was  now. 

Mr.  Grantham,  perhaps  fearful  of  being  led  into  Airther  coneee- 
sions,  now  broke  up  the  interview.    He  roae  and  bowed  to  Clara,  at 

she  fltnv  back  to  the  lawn,  and  rapidly  revealed  the  termination  <Jf 
tlie  interview  to  Herbert  and  Amy.  To  all  it  was  most  satisfactory; 
and  much  as  Herbert  had  admired  Clara  before,  he  loved  her  &till 
more  dearly  for  the  good  feeling  she  had»  alone,  catabliahed  that 
▼ery  day. 

It  was  a  happy  evening  at  Brabants ;  more  su  perhaps  than  an^ 
that  had  been  passed  there  for  n  \or\rr  time.  INIr.  Grantham  took  it 
into  his  head  to  retire  early  ;  and  the  llircL'  young  people  sat  up, 
talking  and  arranging  plans  to  an  hour  beyond  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  tervant  ^d  Amy  had  never  been  so  musically  inclined. 
She  remained  at  her  piano  nearly  the  whole  evening,  drowning  the 
low  tones  of  Herbert  and  Claim  with  her  own  aweet  voice,  nntil 
they  separated  for  the  night. 

And  then,  lonpr  after  everybody  bad  been  wrapt  in  their  first 
sleep,  the  voices  of  the  two  girls  might  be  heard  in  Am^'s  chamber, 
still  in  conversation,  until  the  first  chirp  of  the  earliest  bird  re- 
Bounded,  and  the  first  grey  of  morning  stole  over  the  leafy  coverts 
that  atretehed  far  and  wide  round  Brabanu. 

CHAPTKR  XLI. 
The  iogenioos  Mr.  JolUt  seas  everfthing  go  off  to  his  satisiaction. 

RoaBBBYiXtLB,  whicli  may  be  considered  a  species  01  paradise  do- 
tween  a  chalkpit  and  a  aoological  garden,  is  a  locality  of  consider- 
able interest  to  Gravesend  emigrants,  combining  the  magnificence  of 
a  repeal  parterre  with  the  advantages  of  a  shilling  ordinary,  ;ind  col- 
lateral attractions  of  various  kinds  which  only  are  discovered  upon 
residing  at  the  adjoining  popular  watering-place. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  fancy  fair,  whereby  the  Provident  Cricket^' 
were  to  derive  such  benefit,  at  length  arrived;  and  Mr.  Jollit 
had  never  before  appeared  so  perfectly  in  his  glory,  as  on  that  morn* 
ing  before  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  when,  assisted  by  the  com- 
mittee, who  each  carried  a  little  rosette  at  the  button-liole,  like  the 
ornament  of  a  bridle  headpiece,  he  marshalled  the  ladies  to  their 
difliBrent  stalls.  Mrs.  HanUni'a  sister  probably  had  the  choicest 
display  of  wares,  through  the  management  of  Mr.  Snarry,  who  was 

f^oing  backwards  and  forwards  all  the  morning  to  the  diflerent 
odgings  of  the  contributors  in  one  of  the  Parrock  Street  vehicles, 
familiarly  called  *^'-hatt[  r- go-dans,"  a  species  of  carriage  which 
might  be  discussed  with  interest  at  the  Antiquarian  Society's  meet- 
ings, as  to  whether  it  was  ever  new,  and  if  so,  during  what  period 
of  early  history,  and  what  was  the  state  of  the  arte  and  sciences  in 
England  at  the  time. 

Be  snre  the  other  fair  young  ladies — especially  -when  they  were 
fair  and  yoiinp  had  also  attendants,  in  gloves  and  stocks  of  a  bril- 
liancy known  only  to  light  comedians,  and  those  who  go  down  to 
the  waters  in  shilling  steamers,  lor  iestivity.    And  besides  the 
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quadrille  music  proper  to  Hosherville,  there  were  two  bands  station- 
ed about  the  gardens ;  one  next  the  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  other 
halfway  up  tAe  hill  leadioff  to  the  tower.  Mr.  JoUit  bad  provided 
them,  having  picked  them  both  up  in  Inrndon  a  few  evenings  before, 
misplaying  popular  airs  in  front  of  houses  of  popular  resort  and  re* 
frcshincnt  ;  mid  hv  hnd  clothed  them  in  beefeaters*  dresses,  also  ob- 
tained fr  in  tilt  masquerade  warehouse,  which  gave  them  a  verjf  im- 
posing appearanee. 

The  last  arrival,  before  the  gatee  were  opened^  was  that  of  Mr. 
Rasselas  Fipps,  the  troubadour,  who  came  in  a  close  fly,  guitar  and 
all,  in  a  state  of  great  fear  and  trembling,  and  escorted  by  a  troop  of 
ho\9  nn  ritfifT  side,  and  some  ridinf^  behind,  who  had  accompanied 
tiuzra'd  him  all  the  -way  from  his  lodpnt'^*;.  He  -wn*;  received 
by  Mr.  JoUit,  and  then  presented  successively  to  all  tiie  iadies  as  the 
**  JRosherville  Minstrel,"  which  made  him  blush  more  than  ever  ;  iar 
although  Mr.  Fippa's  temperament  was  poetical,  and  as  such  beloved 
by  the  fair  sex,  yet  in  his  gentle  nature  he  preferred,  and  felt  easier 
in  thn'r  "society,  in  his  own  clothes,  on  donkeys,  at  the  meltinp"  time 
of  tw  iiigiit,  than  he  did  in  green  tights  and  feathers,  beneath  the 
flaunting,  garish  eye  of  noon. 

Well,  Kasfselas,  how  do  you  feel  ? "  asked  the  pleasant  JoUit,  as 
he  paced  the  greensward  with  his  friend.  "I  hope  you  're  not  un« 
comfortable." 

"Oh,  not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Fipps,  with  the  pseudo- 
careless  air  of  an  individual  who  tumbles  down  and  hurts  himself  in 
a  great  thuroughfare,  before  many  people,  always  getting  uphiuiling, 
as  though  it  were  rather  a  joyoui»  proceeding  than  otherwise. 

"That 'sail  right,"  said  JolHt.  Now  turn  round  and  let  me 
look  at  you.    The  dress  fits  you  capitally." 

Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Fipps  dubiously;  <'if a  rather  tmally  though. 
I  don't  think  I  could  '■toop  iti  it." 

And  his  appearance  Ixuf  mit  his  words;  bting  homewhat  rs  ti^ht 
SLH  the  soldier-doUs  who  aland  up  amongst  tlie  baskets  of  shaviug-doup 
in  the  Lowther  Arouie. 

"Well,  never  mind,"  returned  Mr.  Jollity  "it  sets  your  figure  off. 
Now  go  and  sit  in  that  arbour ;  and  when  you  see  company  coming 
that  way,  start  out  before  thom^  and  sing  somediing  touching  and 
sott — one  or  two  if  you  like." 

**  Will  Moore  be  too  gallant?"  asked  Rasselas. 

''More the  merrier,"  replied  Jollit,  walking  off. 

«» No— Moore,  the  jjoet,  I  mean.  He  won't  be  too-  dear,  I  don't 
know  how  to  express  it — too  warm,  will  he?" 

"  With  the  chill  off !  Oh  no,  not  at  all,"  said  JDlUt,  as  he  marched 
off  to  see  something  else;  and  Mr.  Fipps  retired  to  his  summer- 
house,  practising  "Lovely  Night,"  in  which  he  was  not  quite  per- 
lect,  but  which  he  had  rehearsed  the  erening  before  over  and  over 
again,  until  the  other  lodger  formed  quite  a  ufferent  opinion  of  the 
period  in  question. 

"  Mr.  Jollit,"  said  a  soft  voice,  as  that  gentleman  crossed  the 
lawn.    It  belonged  to  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister. 

'*  My  love?"  returned  that  gentleman,  in  the  most  winning  tones. 
He  had  a  familiar  manner,  which  sometimes  bordered  on  affection, 
eapectaUy  towards  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister.  But  Mr.  Snarry,  who 
was  standing  by,  knew  bis  friend,  and  was  not  jealous. 
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"  Wiiat  must  we  charge  for  theae  BerliD  kettle-holxieri r"  aakcd 

the  young  Indy. 

"How  much  do  they  sell  in  the  shops  for?"  was  the  ^ue^ition  in 
reply. 

''About  eighteen-pence  at  the  Soho  Bazaar,  I  should  thitik/' 

"  Oh  !  make  them  half  a  sovereign,  then,"  said  Mr.  Jollit ;  "and 
if  it  is  a  centlfman,  and  he  is  inclined  to  flirt,  dotihle  it.  Now 
Snarry,  here-,  l  oi  sure  would  give  five  pounds  if  ^ou  looked  at  him 
as  you  do  now." 

Mr.  Snarry  bloihed  ;  and  Mrs.  Hankina't  dster  aaid,  *'Oh  J  Mr. 
Jollit,  now :  you  do  say  soch  very  stnmge  things  !"  And  then  that 
light-hearted  gentleman  passed  on  to  another  part  of  the  gsfdflna» 

I  sny,  Jt>lHt,"  paid  Mr.  Bam,  who  appeared  to  have  been  mixing 
salad  and  slicing  cucumbers  ever  since  (iavbn  ak  in  the  banqueting- 
h^all,  **  I've  got  some  news  just  this  minute  from  my  brother." 

"Let  ua  have  it,  then." 
Well,  then,  we  have  got  an  old  annt  that's  rather  reUgioua." 

"  Oh  ! '  replied  Jollit ;  "  she 's  not  coming,  is  she  ?" 

*'  No :  hilt  something  else  is.   She  keeps  a  Sunday-achool  out  of 
her  own  pocket,  and  he—" 

**  Hush !"  interrupted  the  funny  gentleman ;  "  1  know  what  you 
are  K*>i  i  tg  to  say." 

« I  have  pecsuaded  her/'  continued  Mr.  Bam,  ''to  let  the  eoholara 
have  an  excursion  to  ihe  Nore  to-day.  Now,  don't  you  see*  we 
shall  have  some  children  after  nil  to  walk  about  the  groundSj  and 
excite  much  admiration  from  the  comjiany  ?" 

"  I  see,"  replied  Ur.  JoUit ;  "  capital !    Are  they  to  know  where 
they  are?" 

Not  in  the  least,"  said  Mr.  Bam ;  they  don't  know  the  Nore 
from  Nova  Scotia.  I  shall  tell  them  that  summer-house  is  the  Nore : 
It  will  do  very  well.  Taste  this  dressing — it  is  first-rate,"  oootinued 
Mr.  Bam,  presenting  some  in  a  table-spoon  to  Mr.  Jollit. 

"No,  thank  you,  1  had  rather  not ;  1  will  take  your  word,"  re- 
turned that  gentieman.  Salad'dressiog  by  itself  is  nut  a  lively 
refreshment." 

Excellent !"  continued  Mr.  Bam,  in  admiration,  shaking  the  pe« 
culiar  bottle  that  contained  it.  "  It  cotdd  not  be  better  if  it  was 
*  incorporated  by  Act  of  ParliaTnent.'  " 

Which  bein^  intended  as  a  dim  joke,  tiie  two  gentlemen  dug  each 
other  in  the  ribi>,  laughed,  called  each  other  wags,  and  then  Mr. 
JolHt,  assuming  a  more  serious  demeanour^  observed,  **  I  say,  poor 
Snarry  is  hit  very  hard  with  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister.  I'm  afraia  it's 
a  case." 

**Ah!  urn  !  ye^,"  returned  Mr.  Bam,  slicing  red  hearts  from  a  beet- 
root cut  fur  that  purpose  ;  "love  is  quite  a  popular  delusion.  Were 
you  ever  in  love,  JoUit.^** 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  rej^lied  his  fHend ;  "at  least  never  beyond 
the  morning  after  a  party,  with  some  girl  I  had  met  the  night  before. 
My  heart's  very  like  a  pop-gun,  every  shot  that  Comes  in  drives  the  * 
other  out  before  iL   I  say,  Bam'->" 
Well." 

"When  the  fair  is  over,  keep  your  eye  upon  the  interesting  couple. 
I  wiU  show  you  some  fun  before  the  day's  over." 
Mr.  Bam  promised  compliance;  and  flfr.  JolUt  withdrew  to  look 
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after  the  arrangements,  ior  the  company  were  now  arriving  very 
fast. 

Very  gay  the  gardens  looked  too,  with  the  groups  promeniding 

about  over  the  fresh  greenswMd,  dotting  the  leafy  precipices  with 
their  ligfatly-Unted  dresses,  and  moving  along  the  top  of  toe  heights 
or  sitting  on  the  ed^es  of  them,  and  gn7Ang  on  the  fair  prospect  of 
foliage,  river,  and  distant  headlands  before  them.  Some  were  in 
the  arbours — but  these  were  only  in  pairs — remaining  incredibly 
long  spaces  of  dme  without  any  other  naneeiiientdiati  taat  of  telit- 
ing  to  one  another:  others  wero  in  the  maie,  and  it  was  remarkable 
what  pains  the  young  ladies  took^  after  some  intelligent  cavalier  had 
inducted  them  to  the  centre,  to  take  every  way  of  getting  out  again 
but  the  right  <nie  ;  and  then  the  trellised  barriers  resounded  with 
light  silvery  laughter,  and  little  coquettish  bonnets  could  be  seen 
along  the  top  of  them,  flirting  witli  gallant-looking  hats,  or  skimming 
away  beforo  them. 

Mr.  Joe  Jollit  was  everywhere  at  once ;  now  leading  off  a  round 
of  applause  to  Mr.  Fipps,  who  by  dint  of  violent  beverages  was  at 
last  excited  to  commence  his  mii^strelsy  ;  and  iinou  ^oing  to  the  va- 
rious stalls,  admiring  the  goods  audibly  if  he  saw  many  people  stand- 
ing round  them,  and  buying  sovereign  purses,  worsted  balf>pence 
jugs,  and  sticking-plaistcr  cases  at  immense  prices,  with  a  qniet  un* 
derstanding,  however,  that  they  were  to  he  returned  JU  soon  as  the 
other  customers  had  departed.  Mr,  Snarry  kept  close  to  the  stall  of 
Mrs.  Hankin?'!!  sister  the  whole  day,  looking  all  sorts  of  cutting  in« 
struments  and  edged  tools  at  the  gentlemen  who  lingered  over  her 
wares,  paying  compliments.  And  Air.  Barn's  client,  the  lady  high 
in  rank,  was  continually  asking  all  the  fair  retailers  whether  they 
had  sold  any  of  the  '<Rainhow  of  Reality,"  walking  about  the 
grounds  in  all  the  pride  of  a  convertazione  authoress,  and  instructing 
her  •^companion,"  who  was  not  remarkable  for  beaut}',  and  conse- 
quently in  no  dfinger  of  philandering,  to  be  perpetually  readinp^  a 
copy  of  the  charming  little  work,  and  with  great  apparent  interest, 

Qttduer  a  parasol  upon  a  meefaanical  camp-stod. 

Mr.  Barn's  autographs  went  off  wonderfully  well,  more  especially 
those  of  Sliakspere,  whidi  name  he  spelt  all  sorts  of  ways  to  suit  the 

taste  of  the  purchasers  ;  and  there  was  also  a  little  ode,  purporting 
to  be  written  by  Linn:i  us,  and  translated  by  the  Hl  \  .  Gilbert  White, 
omitted  in  his  Natural  liiiitory  of  8elbourne,  which  being  addressed 
to  a  cricket,  was  remarkably  appropriate  to  the  day ;  and  was  hi* 
tended  also  to  have  been  sung  by  the  children,  but  the  hs^  names 
confused  them.  This  was  it: 

IN  ORYLLUH  (TO  A  CRICKET). 

Iirho  is 't,  when  frosts  begin  to  chill  us, 
Wftli  chirpttit^,  mirtlifiil  notes  doth  thrill  US 
Around  thti  tirt)  ? — Uomestic  Gryliui^ 

Myerickstl 

Whoa*  wtAw  of  wamidi  and  life  tlie  last  is, 

As  musical  as  that  of  Vestris, 

Thee,  and  thy  brother,  term'd  campestri*  f 

My  cricket! 

Who  deepest  nesr  ovens  all  tlie  day, 

Btit  on  thy  wiTii::«<  at  nifjht  doit  playj 
Of  order  terui'd  Neuroplerat 

HyMicket! 
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Whom  all  have  heard,  iMtt  never 
Tiiou  duit  thydiifD  from  iricuua  draw, 

And  aou  M  mnh*  wink,  Urom  thy  juw, 

Mjr  cricket  1 

Whose  iibur  are  rciy  ittioaf, 
Elvira  crtws  ii  by  nerres,  a  throng; 
With  labial  paitn  itot  tuo  luiuc, 

Tarlton'g  note  also  fetched  a  high  price;  as  well  as  nn  unedited 
joke  of  that  person,  who  appears  only  to  have  equalled  Joe  Miller  in 
dismal  fun.    It  was  as  follows : 

ftia\D  C^orltoH  UM  out  toitf)  a  gallrrs  dlbtw; 

Carlton.  pTautng  at  tfir  ISuU.  in  Btsfiop  fit«  <9atf.  bp  rrason  of  mattj?  proplc 
taXt  mucl)  Hiftyortr.  a  toag  baiter  bop  oiO  rrfi :  CbrotaD  bin  ober. "  "  ifiarv, 
tot."  Miff  Carltim.  "  tbov  |i«t  a  Quick  bitt."  "  flp."  »aifc  tbr  bop,  "  hifid 
ran  ratrb  anstbtng."  "Cfini.  4»ot>  n  mrrrp,  boj.  j?ou  11  ratrb  it,"  satrs 
CacUos,  tbrotoing  a  ptpum  to^icl  bit  b^m  sorettf.  Anb  rbir  aftrr  it  bias  a 
%tt^iott  ttoroli  Bif  bop  b(«  ®«tf ,  "Tra  'II  catd  it,"  mito  to  to  t^to  tay. 

The  day  went  on  pleasantly  enough  for  everybody ;  and  at  last 
the  fair  coneliuled,  to  the  great  increase  of  the  f  uiuls,  and  then  the 
pretty  stall-keepers  left  the  tents,  and  wandered  about  the  grounds 
with  thdr  aliadUM,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  company.  Many  de- 
lightful things  were  whispered  and  heard  in  the  ruddy  twilight ; 
eyes  grew  more  eloquent  as  the  son  declined,  and  hearts  softened^ 
in  company  with  the  outlines  of  surrounding  objects.  And  then  the 
bands  struck  up  for  the  dance,  and  twinkling  lights,  like  many- 
coloured  glow-worms,  dotted  the  flower-beds,  or  coruscated  on  the 
stars  and  balloons  of  the  banqueting-hall,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
bdiolders.  There  was  also  a  concert^  and  it  would  have  done  the 
heart  good  of  any  extant  master  of  ceremonies  to  have  seen  Mr.  JoUit 
lead  the  prima  domm  into  the  music  p;nllery  to  ?ting,  and  lead  her  off 
again  when  she  iiad  finished.  And  the  j)rn!ia  donna  herself  was  a 
beautiful  young  lady  in  real  feathers,  ^vilo  wore  one  side  of  her 
shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  the  other  under  her  waist,  and  who, 
when  she  sang  a  song  expressive  of  her  positiye  wish  to  enter  into 
the  matrimonial  state,  provided  she  could  only  find  some  eligible 
gallant  whose  attributes  harmonized  with  her  own  mcntnl  idiosyn- 
crasy, she  threw  such  glances  at  the  pcntlemcn  below,  that  it  was  a 
wonder  they  did  not  all  make  an  otfer  at  once. 

So  passed  the  time  until  it  was  perfectly  dark,  when  the  fireworks 
were  announced,  and  the  company  once  more  assembled  on  the 
lawn.  The  fireworks  themsdves  had  been  exposed  to  view  all  day. 
They  were  wonderfully  mysterious-looking  things,  very  like  magni- 
fied ornrimcnts  on  French  tombstones  ;  and,  from  the  facilitv  offered 
by  the  tj^uick matches,  l^Ir.  JoUit  would  have  lir^htetl  them  lung  be- 
fore their  time  with  a  cigar,  if  it  had  not  been  hib  own  tcte.  But  he 
did  not  wish  to  play  practical  jokes  upon  himself,  and  so  he  left 
their  combustion  to  the  proper  men.  First  of  all  a  rocket  went  up> 
and  drew  the  people's  gaze  after  it,  who  indulged  in  the  groans  of 
admiration  proper  to  be  observed  upon  such  occasions.  Then 
wheels  went  off,  first  one  way  and  then  another,  slow  at  first,  and 
then  fast ;  and  things  changed,  and  turned,  and  banged,  and  the 
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usual  routine  of  pyrotechnicism  wa«  observed,  until  Mr.  Jnc  .Toll it, 
after  communhijj  with  Mr.  Ham,  came  forward  during  a  temporary 
cessation  of  brilliancies,  and  xaade  a  speech  as  follows 

Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  have  a  firework  now  to  offer  to  your 
notice  of  most  original  beauty ;  for  never  has  anything  been  seen 
like  it  before.  It  is  called  the  *  bouauet  cTamour/  and  its  exhibition 
will  conclude  the  day's  festivities.  The  committee  of  the  society  in 
aid  of  whoi^e  funds  the  fete  has  taken  place  desire  me  to  return  you. 
their  best  thanks." 

ApplaoM  fiillowed  Mr.  JoUtt'a  apeecfa,  who  retired ;  and  then  ex- 
pectation was  on  tiptoe.  The  firework  commenced — it  was  an  ordi* 
nar^  one  for  a  little  time,  until  it  went  off  into  a  circle  of  port-fires> 
encirrlinii  the  word  "  Farewell."  Anrl  then  a  sparklirijfif  I'tiht  was 
seen  hovering  at  the  extremity  of  the  l;i\vn,  which  iiniiu diately 
burst  out  into  a  glare  of  Bengal  fire  of  dazzling  brilliancy,  shedding 
a  light  equal  to  that  of  day — perhaps  beyond  it— upon  the  aqr^ 
rounding  scenery.  It  was  placed  in  wont  of  a  sammer-hoose^  be- 
hind which  Mr.  JoUit  and  Mr.  Bam  were  seen  rapidly  making  a 
retrrnt  ;  but  in  the  ititenor,  which  was  illuminated  with  an  intensity 
equalling  that  of  oxy  li y  Irogen,  the  astonished  spectators  beheld  Mr, 
Snarry  at  the  feet  of  Mt».  ilankins's  sibter,  an(l  apparently  oB'ering 
up  the  warmest  protestations  of  love ;  whilst  at  a  small  distance, 
seated  on  a  tea^table>  Mr*  Rasselas  Fipps  was  singing  soft  melodies 
to  his  guitar,  beine  in  Mr.  Snarry's  confidence,  and  having  been  re- 
quested to  do  so,  that  additional  romance  might  be  thrown  about 

the  rendezN'oiis. 

A  whirlwind  of  applause  burst  trom  the  large  audience  at  the 
unexpected  disclosure.  Airs.  Uankins's  sister  buried  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief  as  Mr.  Snarry  rushed  wildly  from  the  arbour ;  and  in 
the  madness  of  desperation,  unable  to  find  his  own  hat,  seized  the 
plumed  bonnet  of  Mr.  Fipps,  and  extinguished  the  glaring  telltale 
in  an  instant. 

But  the  mischief  was  done,  and  the  excitement  did  not  stop  with 
the  burning  case.  The  audience  again  cheered  loudly  ;  Mrs.  H«n« 
kins  went  into  hysterics,  and  was  taken  into  the  banqaeting-hall ; 
and  her  spouse  rushed  madly  to  the  summer-house,  declaring  that 
he  would  have  Mr.  Snarry *8  best  heart's  blood,  or  fall  himself,  either 
of  which  consummations,  in  the  perfect  absence  of  anything  like 
weapons,  would  hnve  appeared,  upon  calm  reflection,  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  briiig  ubuut.  iiut  when  the  protector  of  his  sister-in-law's 
propriety  reached  the  arbour,  both  the  late  inmates  had  flown ;  and 
ne  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied  by  wreaking  vcvbal  vengeance  upon 
Mr.  Fipps,  who  had  remained  aghast,  and  nearly  paralysed,  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  catastrophe. 
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